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Preface 


When Lord Bryce Puiu.isiiEn the first edition of his Amcriciin Com- 
niomord/ih in 1 <S<S 8 he rom|>lained in his rhapter on the party systtan; 
“Nor have I the advanta^ie of hein^ able to lite any jn-rvious tri'atisi* 
on the su!)je('t; for though l)<)oks and articles dealinj^ with tlie piil)lie 
life of the I’nited States may he counted hy hundreds. 1 know of no 
author who has set himself to d<*scril)e impartially the ac tual daily work 
ing of that [tart of the vast and intricate political itiachine which lies 
outside the (Constitution, nor, what are mon* important still, the in 
fluences which swav the m< n hy whom this machine' has been constructed 
and is daily manipulated." ' Were* he writing today he c'oiild not make 
this complaint, hecause a great variety of e.KcelU'iU hooks have* heen 
puhli.shed over the years .since 1 <SS,S. I am c'onscious of my own dc'ht to 
many of those who sinee Bryce have written on the fascinating snhjc'e t 
of American politics; of them all, I have- felt most influc'iiced hy the work 
of the late Kdward M. .Sait. 

In teaching any course an instructor may emj)hasi/c' matc'iials in ways 
dilTerent from those in the hooks he finds at haiwl; j)e‘rhaps hc'c aiise* of 
my owai e.\j)erienees in politics I have wantc'd a trc'atment that sec*mc*d 
to me more realistic', more practical than anything I could find; and he- 
cause cjf a long intc'rest in and .some- expc-ric-ncc* with jiropaganda I have 
sought to .show students its relationship to party and j)ressurc' politics 
})ey()nd the usual trc*atment of camf)aign fnc'th<;ds. 

In attempting to teach a course in .Xmerican j)olitics I have- found 
myself giving less and lc*ss attc'iition to party history as such, hecause 
many students come to college with some acc|uaintance with it; because 

» Vol. 1 , p 6 ^ 7 . 
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many take collcsc- courses in American political history; and because the 
separate treatment of the topic in most textbooks on politics leads to a 
(lithotomy between the chapters on party history and the chapters on 
politiis i)roee^s. An attempt has here been made to work the history 
and (h(‘ fimetional discussion toj^ether, and consec{uentIy the amount of 
e allotted to strai^dit j)arty history is much less than will be found in 
most books. 'I'he arran^(‘ment of chayiters in the order in which they 
api>ear has also been the result of teaching experience; my students 
have seemed to grasp pre.ssurc politics better after they have had an 
introduction to parly /)oIitics. 

In dealing with the highly controversial issues and groups discussed 
herein, it would be mirac ulous if I have not somewhere written some- 
thi;ig that someone will think unfair, in spite of my best efforts to follow 
the standard Bryee set, “to describe impartially the actual daily working 
(»f that part of (he v'ast and intricate political machine which lies outside 
th(* Constitution.” 'I he danger of seeming to be unjust to some group or 
parly is the greater lu'cause it is impossible to marshal in one volume all 
the evidence; I have undertaken to cite in footimtes the materials upon 
vvhi( h I have relic'd, but I cannot hope that everyone will agree that they 
were (he best or tin* only ones that might have been used. Of course 
no man deals with these matters or writes or teaches about them— 
without a bias of .some sort. Mine I believe to be in favor of popular 
government, opfxjsed to autocracy, whether of a boss, a dictator, or an 
interest; and my h(jpe would be that my coimtiy^ will advance toward 
more respon.sible and respon.sive [)arties and grou{)s than we have had. 

I am under (ibligation to Professor Robert K. Carr of Dartmouth Col- 
h'ge for reading and (Titiciziiig ('hapter 3 on the suffrage and to Dr. 
William .A. Lydgate for his help on the chapters on public oynnion polls. 

I am particularly indebted to Dr. George (iailup of the American In¬ 
stitute of Public ()i>inion for permission to use his poll material freely, 
and I have taken full advantage of the opportunity. 


D. D. M. 
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Politics and the Nature and Function 
of Party 


Ttiere is nothing ini:\ttahi.k about democracy. .Vs we know it in 
terms of representative government, it is the youngest of the institutional 
forms by which men have sought to regulate and adjust their diverse or 
conflicting interests. Rule by force is much older than rule by consent of 
the governed, and indeed it is much more common tliroughout the world 
today probably not one tenth of mankind enjoys at present anything 
approaching real self-government. 'I'he peoples of the world liave had both 
much less e.xtensive e.Nperience and much shorter e.xpi'iience with popular 
government than they ha'^f had with government l>y the rule of the 
stronger; and as the sad record of the twentieth c('nlury has aln'jidy 
shown, they all too readily lapse fn»m self-government tj) dictatorial gov¬ 
ernment. Rven in the L'nitcd States there are bosses and machines 
which, 0[)erating within the forms of representative goxernment, are as 
ruthless and irresponsible as I’lanco, Perdu, or Stalin. 

'I'he politics of the I’nited States, like the politics of any other state;, 
result from the social fortes whieh flow through its (onstitutional lorms. 
Politics in the United States are different fnjm |)olitics in (Ireat Britain 
because different sectional, traditional, economic, and other interests 
operate through a different type of constitution. .And the dilTerent clusters 
of interests in the American states, flowing through state constitutions 
which are essentially alike, produce wio»* dilferences in j)olitics: N'ermont 
and South Carolina. New Vork and California, for inslanc ••. Many of the 
differences in state politics w'ill be discussed in the chaj)ters that follow. 
These interests which shajie American politics are organized in two prin¬ 
cipal ways, in grouj) and in party, and these tw(i react upon each other and 

.1 
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upon the electorate within the federal and state constitutions to produce 
the politics characteristic of the United States. 


'rilE (JIAMJCNOE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 

I'o unflerstand these forces and how they operate in what Woodrow 
Wilson called the rough ways of democracy is necessary before any at- 
tempt to imfirove them can hope to be successful. The “good citizen” 
may be apj)allefl when he finds a politician who makes promises but does 
not k(‘i*p them, a jiarty which seems to stand for nothing except the hope 
of ofhee, a minority group which obtains its objectives regardless of 
majority will, and other abuses; and he may then turn to some political 
jianacea, suc h as the direct primary, the short ballot, or proportional rep¬ 
resentation. When these fail he may turn away from politics or from 
democracy in disgust. It is the challenge of American politics not to turn 
away but to improve the institutions, constitutional and statutory, 
through whi('h the forces of interest flow so as to facilitate effective and 
responsible government by the con.sent of the governed. We may hope 
with ('harles hi. Merriam that “governmental processes are not merely 
wormlike scjuirmings, in which men are enslimed without gains or goals, 
but are parts of the process of transition from darkness to light, from 
slavery to freedom, from drift to mastery.” ^ 


'I'HE StI’DY of PoI.I IK'S 

The study of politics must take account of both stability and change - - 
of the long-established interests of men, such as the ways by which they 
make their livings, as well as the never-ending adjustments between these 
interests, which are necessary that men may live and work together in 
relative peace, 'I'he study of American politics needs to be grounded upon 
an understanding of the C'onstitiition of the United States, which, perhaps 
more than any other factor, conditions the behavior of the groups and 
parties in the American political scene. Nonrational as well as rational 
elements also enter into the study of politics; men do not always know 
their own best interests, l)ut there is a wide variation among them in intel¬ 
ligence, education, intormalion. Few citizens can act upon full or reason¬ 
ably lull information; and even those who can do not always do so; they 

‘ Politiis (1U45), p. ix. 
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may, rather, follow Bilbos, Thompsons, or Lonj^s and vote against their 
own best interests; or they may vote as their grandfathers did, joining 
the same party and the same groups, regardless of their own real interests. 
In spite of the nonrational aspects of politics, it is the hope of American 
democracy that an increasing application of intelligrf-ce to political deci¬ 
sions may carry ahead the social values of liberty and the {^ur.suit of happi 
ness to the improvement of the common life of man, foi, as Lord Bryce 
wrote, “No government demands so much from the citi/eii as dem(»cracy 
and none gives back so much ‘ 

The study of politics, however, is no exploration of bloodle.ss abstrac¬ 
tions. Rather, it is the examination of “the endless adventure of govern¬ 
ing men.” It throbs with human life; and while other disciplines, such as 
economics, psychology, sociology, and staiistics alTect it, still its central 
theme is the behavior of people in political situations. It is the study of 
power, to be sure, and leadership and subordination and deference; but 
it is also the study of the means by vvhith human co-operation can be 
attained along with the prexservation of tlie integrity and the dignity of 
the individual citizen. 

Rule by the people, except in the .smallest units such as little New Lng- 
land towns, must usually be representative government, 'Lhis type of 
government cannot be expected to work without political parties, .so that 
the central problem of majority rule is the e.stablishmeni and maintenance 
of parties responsive and re ponsible to the electorate. But the rise of 
great pressure groups has comjdicated this problem, bec ause* the grouj)s are 
not responsible to the voters. .\.s will be shown in later i)ages, the.se 
groups perform useful and even indispen.sable functions; and governments 
deal more readily with clusters of citizens than with individuals, but the 
(Ireat Democracy cannot in fact be democratic if minorities are aljle to 
control its processes. 


THEORIES OF POLITICAL PARTIES 

Such terms as party, pressure group, and interest have already been used 
in these pages. Ihey must be used again and again. An understanding 
of the processes of American politics may well begin with an examination 
of what a party is, what causes parties to arise, what they do, and what 
rival organizations they face. 

‘ Modern Democracies (1U21), vol. 2, p. 60H. 
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'Fmk Human Xatliu-: Theory 

One t*\j)lanatif)n of the existence of political parties, which has been so 
long and so widely held as to deserve our notice is the “human nature” 
theory: that i)eople instinctively or automatically divide into [parties 
which correspond to the basic drives or instincts of mankind. Ihis 
cleavage is often described as running, roughly, between those drives 
that make for [)reservati(m of the status quo and those which seek change 
in the hope of improvement, 'rhus the sentry in (lilbert and Sullivan’s 
lolanl/ir sang 

.Vow let’s rejoice 

'I'hat Nature wisely does contrive 
'I'hat every bc)y and every gal 
'I'hat’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little I>iberczl 
Or else a little Conservative. 

'I'he theory of parties here implicit has a most respectable anc'estry. 
Thomas Jefferson, for e\amj)le, wrote to John .\dams; 

Men have* difTc rccl in opinion, and have been divided into parties by 
th(*s(‘ opinions, from the first origin of the species, and in all governments 
where they liavc* been |H‘rniittecl freely to think and to speak. The same 
fiolitical parties which now agitate the United State's, have e.xisted through 
all time. . . . 'I'he terms of whig and tory belong to natural as w’ell as civil 
history. 'They denote tlu' tc'inper and constitution of mind of difTerenl 
indniduals.' 

.And .Adams agrec'd with Ji-lferson: 

It is a fine observation of yours that whig and tory belong to natural 
history. Inecjualities of mind and body are so established by God Almighty 
in his constitution of human nature, that no act or policy can ever plane 
them down to a level.’ 

Jetterson was not always consistent in his j)olitic al thinking, but he was 
consistent in his view' that men naturally divide into parties, and what is 
more, into two parties. In letters to Lafayette, to John Mi'lish, and to 
Henry Lee he e\i)ressed the same idea, although he gave the parties differ¬ 
ent names. The difference between parties, he wTote, w^as “the (piestion 

’ ( orrt'spondt >h r of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, fS/J Paul W iKtach, 

ctiitor (Ifohbs Morrill t'oinpanv, 1025), p. 5U. 

- /.ife and Ibor/l-.v of John Adams, Charlo‘5 rrancis .-\<iams, editor (1856), vol. 10, p. 52. 
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of preference between monarchy and repuf)licanism/’ He also wrote that 
“The appellation of aristocrats and democrats is the true one, expressing 
the essence of all.” ’ 'The view that people divide bet ween ai istocrats and 
democrats was common in the Tnited States in the early eighteenth 
century; Alexander Hamilton believed in it, and lef' no doubt that he 
stood with and for the aristocracy, or what he called “ I lie rich and well 
l){)rn.” 'riiat penetrating h'rench ob.server of .\merican life, Alexis de 
'rocqueville, writing in the same j>eriod. thought that the division of 
Americans into I'ederalisls and l\e})ublicans was jh rfci tl\’ normal, because 
there are “two oj)ini()ns which are as old as the world and which are per¬ 
petually to be met with, under diffcTent forms and various names, in all 
free ciimmunities, the one tending to limit, the other to e.xteiid mdelinitely, 
the power of the j)eople.” “ 

Lord Macaulay, in a much-<juoted passage in his History of Fn^Unid, 
l)ased Hritish parties upon the human nature hyj)othe^is. 

Kverywhere there is a class of men who cling with foridiu's.-, to whatever 
is ancient, and who, even when convinced by overpowering reasons, that 
innovation would he beneficial, consent to it with many misgivings and 
forebodings. We find also everywhere anoiher class of men, sanguine in 
hope, bold in sjhm illation, always pressing forward, t|ui( k to discern the 
imperfections of whatever e.xisls, disposed to think liglilly of the risks and 
inconveniences which attend inij loxements, and di--i)osed to gi\-e every 
change credit for being ai' ' nprovement.'* 

Difficulties zeith the Theory, but to pohtiral thinkers of today, the 
human nature theory of i)arties is too sinijile. It jdaces all the emphasis 
upon heredity as the jirime factor in the formation of jiarties and none 
upon environment; it would not, for e.\amj)le, explain the Solid South, 
where most of the voters do not divide into parties but cling to a single 
])arty. 'There must be environmental elements at least as powerful as any 
innate tendencies in mankind. Nor does the theory account for the evolu¬ 
tion of jiarties, unle.ss it be assumed that jiarties an- abvays the same, 
while only their names change: and such an assunijition is untenable in 
view of the rise of jiarties with distinctly different jirograms, sm h as that 
of the f'ommunists. 'The human nature ♦heory does not afleijuately ex- 
jilain the single issiu* jiarties, such as the IVohibition or Tree .Soil jiarties; 

* HVi/'/f-.s of TlU’fthis ./flTrr.s()n (r«>rd edition, ISOS), v<jI. 9, j>. .?74 .'iml vol. 10, |>. .418. 

■ Dcmoinuy in Amcrim, I’hiliips Bradley, editor (I94.s;, vol 1, j). 17.S. 

® Edition of 1S79, vol 1, p. 76 
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for (Icarly mon aj'c not horn attached to one of these political issues. 
Moreover, even if ef)n^(‘rvatives and liberals were born and not made, the 
teiKh iK ies are, ( veii in tlie same individuals, inconsistent; for ordinary 
obscTvation will reveal many peoj)le who are radical in politics and con¬ 
servative in relif'ioiu who are liberal in their educational theories and 
reactionary in their eemiomic. views. There are no simple, clear-cut lines 
of (listitK lion, and indeed the complications are all but endless. 

It will be noticed that the adlu-rtaits of the human nature theory are 
compelled to read their hypothesis back into all human history, to say that 
the j)arties they discern have always existed. To do so, however, is to 
distort history. 'To b(' sure, there have always been groups of followers 
attaihed to one leader or another, a chief, a lord, or a prince. But as 
often as not there was no ch'ar difference bdween the policies or beliefs 
of the ((jiillicting k'aders. haich wanted all he could win, and got his 
adherents on a gt'ographit al ratluT than a doctrinal basis, in the modern 
sense, parlies cannot be traced back in Kngland before 1641 nor in the 
United Slates be fore 17f)5. .\ political |)arty is a modern social phenome¬ 
non, asso( iaied with the* rise* of representative government. 


'rilK OkllKiDON rill'.OKY OK I*AK I'Y I >1KKKK KNC KS 

Some historians writing in the nineteenth century and some students of 
.•\mc‘ii( an politics have thought that they discerned a permanent basis for 
American parties and an adeciuale explanation of party behavior in the 
division between those c iti/.cms who favored a .strong central government 
and those who urge-d .states’ rights. Spectacular party battles, such as 
that between Hamilton and Jefferson, offer many convenient examples 
to illustrate this lheor\, which Uharles A. Beard has labeled “the ortho¬ 
dox tlu'ors of .Vmeric an party differences.” ‘ 

It the theory is valid, it should of course e.x})lain party differences in 
olhc'r count rit s as well as those in the United States. Lord Bryce in his 
classic work. ///<’ Amcriain Commoniiralth, wrote that “in the United 
States, the hi'^tory of party begins with the Constitutional Convention of 
1 /S7.'’ “ Upon this a.ssumj)tic)n he found it easy to believe that American 
partic's wi'ie b.iM'd upon different interj)retalions of the nature of the 
Union a i iMitiali/ed government versus stales’ rights. It then recjuired 
but one inoie ^-lep for him to universali/se this difference: 

' /'/;< .1 Wf’M, .;/f /’.j;/y p. t. 

- e(liti(iii (ISSSi, xol 1. p. (iSS 
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In every country there are centrifugal and centripetal forces at work, the 
one or the other of which is for the moment the stronger. . . . Knglish 
history shows several such alternalitms. But in America the Federal f«)rm 
of government has made this iK'rmanent and natural opposition specially 
conspicuous. The salient feature of the Constitution's the efTort it makes 
to establish an equi]V)ise between the lorce which would carry the planet 
States off into space and the force which would draw them into the sun of 
the National government. There have always been minds inclined to take 
sides upon this fundamental question. . . . [States’ rights! iias been the 
watchword of the Demc^cratic Party. 'I'he [national view] was seldom 
distinctly avowed, liui was generally in fact representecl by the Federalists 
of the first period, the Whigs of the second, the Republicans of the third.' 

It may he doubled whether the centrifugal-centripetal forces that Bryce 
observed have amounted to enough in the politics of ICuropean states to 
account for much of tlie develoimient of their politics, (dearly the multi¬ 
ple-party system recently characteristic of continental countries does not 
illustrate any such tendency toward local versus national division. The 
split is along entirely different lines. 

The orthodox theory would be more persua.sive as an e.\j)lanation of 
American party divisions if the two parlies had been consistent in their 
positions. The Jeffersonians were adherents of states’ rights until Jeffer¬ 
son needed federal powers to purchase the f^ouisiana 'IVrritory. Ilis party 
imposed an embargo upon foreign lommerce an act of the national 
government that the I^edera! ts most vehemently denounced. 'Phe [)arty 
that under Hamilton and Marshall had built uj) federal authority over 
interstate commerce resisted the enforcement of the federal embargo. It 
is needless to repeat examjdes, but it may be noted tliat the current attach¬ 
ment of the Republican Party to states’ rights dates v)tdy from March d, 
19dv3, when the Democratic Party abandoned its long opj)osition to federal 
expansion excei)t for purposes of campaign rhetoric. States’ rights versus 
national power, like some other doctrines of constitutional exegesis, have* 
been convenient j)arty po.sitions to conceal more fundamental differences. 

THE BASES OF PARTY 


Interest 

These differences arc of many kinds, though most of them stem from 
special interest, tradition, or principle. James Madison, in Number 10 
' Ibid.y p. 650. 
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of The Federalist, advanced the concept of interest as the principal basis of 
parly: 

I'ho most common and durable source of factions [parties] has been the 
various and uncfjuni distribiitif>n of projx'rty. Those who hold and those 
who are without i)roi)erty have ever formed distinct interests in society. 
'Those who are creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under a like dis- 
( rimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile 
interest, a m<jneyed interest, with many lesser interests, grow up of 
necessity in civilized nations, and divide them into different classes, 
actuated by dilTerent sentiments and view's. The regulation of these 
various and interfering interests forms the princi{)al task of modern legis¬ 
lation, and involves the spirit of party and faction in the necessary and 
ordinary op(*rations «)f the government. 

.Mlhough Madison (onsidered economic intere.st arising from the ‘‘vari¬ 
ous and iine(jual distribution of projterty’’ to be “the most common and 
durable soune” of parties, he did not consider it to be the only basis. 
He noted other interests, such as religion, attachment to i)articular forms 
of government, adlierem e to different leaders, and even opposition for the 
sake of opposition. :\ century and a half of party history since Madison’s 
day enables us to clarify his analysis and to observe additional interests 
that lie at the basis of party.' 

luononiir Interest. .As a basis for party groupings economic interest 
takes many changing forms, which will l)e discussed in detail in subsequent 
chapters It is by no nu-ans simply a conllid of rich versus poor. Section¬ 
alism is j)artly a reflection of the varying economic interests of the people 
living in different areas of a lountry and their contentions for relative 
advantage. The conllict of urbanism versus agrarianism is an economic 
struggle, as is the opposition of labor and capital. Different types of indus¬ 
try havi- dilTerent and often conllicting economic interests, .so that a party 
program that may helj) one industry may injure another. Labor, although 
an eionomi( interest, is not a unified one in the United States. luonomic 
interests mi.\ readily with other interests to move groups to political 
aitivity; j)ersons engaged in the various professi()ns, for e\am[)le, are 
nu)tivated to si'ck restrii tive legislation both by desires for better economic 
statics aiul for bettiT educational (anti hence .social) staiuling for their 

* \\ lu’ii a luiinhcr ol nu’n luiiti* h)r the dvfvii^it', niaiiiti'iiance, or ciihancoiufut of 

any more or less enduiiiif' posUmn or advantage which they poS''ess [or seek] alike or 
in tonunoii, the term inlercNt is a|>plied both to the group m) united and to the cause 
wlnih unlte^ Uiem." K. M. .Maciver, F.m Vi lop,,iui of tin Sonol Sdcures, vol. 8 
p M4 
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professions. Veterans’ groups display a mixture of motives — the desire 
to maintain the memories and traditions of their part in war is mingled 
with their economit' interests in insurance, bonuses, /etcrans’ preference 
in employment, and the like. 

Parties representing single economic interests, sin h as the Agrarian 
Party or the Workingmen’s Party, have never been siucesst'ul in the 
United States, but other countries have had and still have p'casants' 
parties, labor parties, and conservative parties - the last of which have 
been led by an aristoc racy of birth or wealth. ICach of the two major 
parties in the United States repre.sents a comple.x of interests. But in .so 
far as each re[)resents an economic' ifiterest, the Republican Party tcp.ds io 
reflect business, wealth, and some tyi>es of agriculture; while the Demo¬ 
cratic Party ((mkIs to rellect the desires of labor, city dwellers, the poor 
and e.xporting agriculture. It is conceivable, but under the (’onstitution 
it does not api)ear likely, that the United States might sometime have 
parties based principally upon economi(. interest. 

Xdlionality as an Interest, Nationality, as a sentiment arising from 
the i)ossession of a common cultural heritage and usually associated with 
a common language, has been a distinct basis of jxirty in some I'liro- 
pean states, ('/echoslovakia and Yugoslavia, for instance, in the period 
before World War II had some of their parties based \i))on the nation¬ 
alities from which the countries had been made up b} the ))eace treaties. 
Until independence was gr.mted to hare, the British Parliament always 
had in it repre.sentatives ol partic's expressing Irish nationalism. 

In American politics no nationality or lajiguage group has ever formed 
a distinct party, although these intcTest.s have ('on.stitutefl intluential seg¬ 
ments within each of the major parties, rhe Irish, for (‘xamph;, were 
welcomed by the political mac hine.s of the Kastern cities, whieli were 
Democratic during the period of Iri.sh immigration, and most of the Irish 
have since remained in the Democratic Party. 'I'he .\c‘groes attributed 
their freedom and their right to the suffrage to the Republic an l*arty and a 
majority adhered faithfully to it until the advent of the .\ew Deal, whem 
there were important detections. Nationality has also been the basis of 
many pressure groujjs in the United States. 

Reliyjon as an Interest. European c(»unlries are familiar with j)arties 
that represent ])rimarily the interest of some religious grouj), notably the 
Roman C’atholic ('hurch. .\lmo.st every continental nation has had its 
Catholic party, under one name or another.* 'I'he Bloc Populaire in con- 

‘ For a survey of these ( athol’c parties see iaidwi;' Her^'strasser, “Catiioiic 
Parties,” Encyclopedia of ttie Social .jtietucs. vol. 3, j>p. 271 274. 
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temporary ('ana^lian polities is essentially a Catholic party, although it has 
other interests arising from its representation of the trench-speaking 
population, particularly in Quebec. In Kuropean and Latin-American 
countries anti-clerical parties have grown up, again using various names 
and titles. Where Cathf)lic parties are strong there is an observable ten¬ 
dency for some f)arty to take an anti-Catholic position. Ihe world-wide 
of)j)osition of communist and Catholic interests is well known. 

No important jjolitical party in the United States has ever represented 
primarily a religious group, and no significant anti-clerical party has 
arisen. The interests of religious organizations have, rather, been re¬ 
flected either in jiressure politics or within the major parties.’ One recent 
study {)oints out that 

'J'he Catholics have traditionally been afiiliatetl with the Democratic party 
through the waves <»f Irish, Italian, and Polish immigration. Many Demo¬ 
cratic party leaders have been Catholics note these recent chairmen of 
the national committee: Raskob, Farley, Flynn, Walker, Hannegan -- and 
A1 Smith, the Democratic candidate in 1928 , is the only Catholic nominated 
ff)r president in recent years.- 

The concentration of ('atholics in the Democratic Party is, however, char¬ 
acteristic primarily of the northern states. The Solid South was broken 
only when the Democratic Party nominated a Catholic for president in 
192S. On that occasion four states of the solid ten voted for Hoover, 
indicating that the Democrats of the South, far from being sympathetic 
to ('atholic interests, were positively hostile.^ The country over, the 
Republican Party is predominantly Protestant, 

Special Interests. Jn the United States and in most other modern 
nations j)arties have been formed to represent groups of people who ad¬ 
hered so tenaciously to some single issue or who felt so strongly about some 
particular interest that they were unwilling to enter any e.\isting major 

‘ For a di'>i riptiiMi ot tin-|)rcsMirf activitii*s of ri‘lij;ious organizations sre ('hapter 14 . 

" Taul F. I.a/ar'^fcld, Hfrnard Hon*lM)n, aiul llazcl (laudi't, The People's Choice 
(l‘M4), p. In ilu ir intensivr stuily of the voting behavior of the people of Erie 
County, Oliio, for FMO, these authors found that regardless of economic or social 
status “religious aliiliation splits the vote sharply.” .\t \arious economic levels the 
Catholics Wi re 71 per cent to Sft per cent Democratic (p. 22). d'he Frotestants w’ere 
correspondingly Republican. 

^ It is sigmfKant that, although these four states went Republican, they over¬ 
whelmingly returned Democratic senators and representatives to Congress. It is 
further notable that all of the border states, where the Democratic Party is normally 
the majority party, \oted for Hoover. 
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party. The National Woman’s Party, the Prohibition Party, the Anti- 
Masonic Party, are American examples. All of these were minor parties, 
and like most single-issue and special-interest parties, have been short¬ 
lived. 

Tradition as a Basis for Party 

Most parties arise during times of national crisis or contention when 
groups of citizens feel that their interests are inadeejuately recognized by 
the existing parties. A new party may then be f.)rmed from fragments of 
the old ones, as the Republican Party in iS54 was lormed from the 
“conscience Whigs,’’ the ‘‘anti-Nebraska Oemoerals,” and the I'ree Soil 
Party. Or a faction may secede from an older group, as the Progressives, 
following Theodore Roosevelt, withdrew from the Rejxiblican Party in 
1912. Again, a party may be made up of the followers of some particular 
political leader, as the Republican-Democratic Party was formed in 1792 
from the adherents of 'rhomas JefTerson. W’hatever the catalyst, parties 
seem generally to arise with issues and j^rogram rather sharply delined. 

The InstittitionaUraiion of Parties. .As the years t>ass and a {)arty 
accomplishes some of its objectives and abandons others, it docs not pass 
out of existence. Rather, it becomes a i)oIitical institution with a hier¬ 
archy of officers, a grou|) of candidates and public officials, and a member- 
.ship more or le.ss loyal. It establisln s habits of behavior in its adherents, 
so that they will follow their party with little regard for the party’s record 
(if any) and even sometimes in spite of the j)artisans’ econf)mic or other 
personal interests. During campaigns the more intense partisans take the 
party struggle with a seriousness that is inexjdicable to indej)endent voters. 
Madison attributed this tendency of parties to outlive the i.s.sues that 
produced them and to remain as institutions to “a propensity of matikind 
to fall into mutual animosities, [so| that where no substantial occasion 
presents itself, the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been 
sufficient to kindle their unfriendly passions and excite their most violent 
conflicts.” ^ Certainly .some pre.sidential cami)aigns in American history 
have been conrlucted cither in disregard of the issues (if there were any) 
or upon the most trivial and personal issues. 'I'he log-cabin and hardcidcr 
campaign of 1840 was an extreme but rot uniejue exam[)le. 

* The Federalist, No. 10. OstroKorski in his Dcmotracy ami the Tarty System in the 
I’nited States (l‘d2) wrote of the “fetish like” worship of party that he observed in 
the United States, and he thought that party loyalty was “a patriotism ot the second 
degree” (p. 408). 
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Two motives or tendencies may Ijc observed that contribute to the 
institutionalization of parties, so that they are enabled to exist beyond 
the issues u[)on which they were formed. First is the personal, chiefly 
eronomi(, motive held hv the leaders of the party who occupy publi(' 
o/lices of flower and pay. They naturally dislike any prospect of their 
party's dissolution and the loss of their po.sitions and prestige. Hopeful 
candj'dates for pulilic o/hce likewise de.sire party continuity and success 
regardless of the issues of the day. The party managers are attached to the 
organization either because they de.sire authority or because of economic 
interest. All these groufis within a party have strong motives for desiring 
party success, “dhe real terrors of both parties, wrote John Adams, 
“have always been and now are, the fear that they will lose the elections, 
and, consecpientl\', the* loaves and fishes, and that their antagonists will 
get theun.” ' 

77/e hrokcrdf’c of Issues, 'fhe* desire of fiersons in [lower to maintain 
their party l(‘ads to a kind of brokerage of issues. If its i.ssues are suc¬ 
cessfully legislated, the jiarty never voluntarily dissolves; rather, with the 
jiride ol ac i onijilishment, it points to its record as a reason why it should 
be returnecl to power. 'Then it .seeks new issues, much as a merchant who 
has c-onducted a successful .sale seeks new merchandise. When the Repub¬ 
lic an Party after the C'ivil War had attained the objectives for which it was 
formed, it did not disMilve. Instead it took on new issues, such as hard 
money and the encouragement of business. If a party, on the other liand, 
tails to sell its merchanciise if its issues are not accepted it may, like 
an unsuccessful corporation, go through bankruptcy and disappear. The 
(irei-nback and antiMa.scmic parlies are e.xamples. Or an unsuccessful 
|)arly may sell out to a larger comjielitor, merging its interests with those 
of a former rival, as the Populi.st Party virtually merged with the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in ISUti. When a major party fails on an important issue it 
nc'ed not collapse, it may simply abandon the plank on which it found 
it could not win, as a merchant may throw away spoiled or unsalable 
merchandise. The Democratic Party failed, for e.xample, to win success 
in lor the unlimitc-ci coinage of silver at a ratio of si.xteen to one with 
gold; so it clrop|)ecl that i.ssue and turned to anti-imperialism. That 
merchandise, inc identally, did not sell very well either, but the party al¬ 
ways did enough busine.ss to stay alive with its then e.xclusive possession 
of the states’ rights i.ssue. 

Streu^th of Tradition. 'Phe tradition of party allegiance varies in its 
' I.c'ttcr (i) I'lioiiKC'. b'lTcwm, June* .>(), I.Sl.t. voi. 10, p. 4S 
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intensity from one state to another. Adherenre to the UcpMblican Party, 
for example, is so strong in Vermont that no Democralie candidate for 
President has carried the state since the Civil War. I'ho Solid South illiis 
trates similar adherence to the Democratic Party. Clearh', so far as 
Vermont and Arkansas are concerned, political issues n^ay come and go, 
and the parties to which their loyalties arc attached may naile sides on 
issues, but nothing shakes the tradition of attachment to iheir res()e( (i\'e 
parties. 

Within the c(tmple.\ of attitudes forming the pi rsonality ot an individ¬ 
ual voter, the tradition of following one party or another may arise from 
family pressures or from habit. Traditional voting is likely to coincide in 
most of the states with social and economic status, the wealth) and upper 
middle class tending to be Republican, the lower middle class and the j)oor 
tending to be Democratic.^ But party tradition sometimes suri)asses 
economic interest as a motive for party membership. For instani'e, the 
middle western farmers, who have to sell in a world market and buy in a 
protected market, are clearly disadvantaged by a protective tarilT but 
nevertheless have clung to the Republican Party. 

Princ'Jpi.e as a Basis for Party 

hklmund Burke, in a famous definition of the ideal party, writ ten in 17 70, 
based party upon political jirincijde “Party,” he vvrote, “is a body of 
men united, for jiromoting b\ their joint endeavors the national interest, 
upon some jiarticular principle in which they are all agreed.” “ But 
parties have loo tenuous a connection with issues and prim ij)les ((> make 
Burke’s definition lit the facts of })olitical lif<* Parties ma; refuse to tcaich 
issues rather than unite upon them: both major AmiTican jiarties, for 
example, ilodgi-d the is.sue of woman suffrage. .\nd tin* purpose' of most 
j)arties seems not so much to promote the national interest, unh'ss in¬ 
directly, as it is to promote the intere.sts of the party itself and of the 
groups upon which the [rarty must rely for sm ces.s. 

Party Defi.ved 

A party may better be defined as an organized grouj) of the eler torate 
that seeks to direct some policies and furnish the personnel of government. 

‘ Lazarsfeltl, Bcrelsoii, and Gaudet, op. cit., p. 19, found that fur Frie County, Oliio, 
those in the hight>t social and economic class were 71 per cent Rcpuhliian, those in 
the upper middle class 68 per cent, in the middle class 56 per cent, in the lower middle 
class 46 per cent, and in the lower class 35 per cent, 

* “Thoughts on the Present Disc'-ntents,” Works (1823 edition), vol. 2, p. .345. 
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The first of these purposes is commonly subordinate to the second, especi¬ 
ally in the states; but to obtain control sufficient to place its partisans in 
office a i)arty usually must make such appeals to issues as is necessary 
to get its candidates elected. A party, then, is interested both in policy 
and personnel. 

Legal Definitions of Party. State legislatures, in writing election laws, 
have not based legal definitions of party upon function or purpose but 
upon dcuTionstrated party voting, usually for governor. The statutes use 
either an absolute number of votes or a percentage. The New York law, 
which uses the absolute number, defines a party thus; 

'rh<“ term “j)arty” means any political organization which at the last 
preceding election for governor iwdled at least twenty-five thousand votes 
for gfivernor, or at an election for governor after January first, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-six, fiolled at least fifty thousand votes for governor.^ 

.\ jiarty that fails to poll the required number of votes is in the New York 
law termed an “independent body” and must nominate its candidates 
by petition. 

Massaeluistdts may serve as an example of the states that delme party 
in terms of percentage of votes cast: 

“ I’olitical party” shall ixp\)W to a i)arty which at the preceding biennial 
state election iiolled for governor at least three per cent of the entire vote 
cast in the commonwealth for that oflice.- 

I’arties that fail to reach the three jier cent are designated as “political 
committees” or “caucu.ses.” Such .statutory definitions of i)arty in terms 
of si/e are of cour.se arbitrary, because what was a party last year may not 
be one this year, and vice versa; yet the objective.s, organization, manage¬ 
ment even the candidates may be identical. 


I’KKSSl Kl' (iion I’ .\M) Ol’HKK 'PkrMS 

The di^^tincti()n between a party and other groups in politics is some¬ 
times lia/y, but the term f?ressure group has come to be applied to organi¬ 
zations interested jirimarilv in policy and which do not ordinarily nom- 
inat(‘ I andidates. .\n organization might come into e.xistence as a pressure 
grou[) aiul then become a party, as the Noiijiartisan League did in South 

* l.i Ml kiniu'y\ i 'oii.soiuiiilai LaiiS of York, 4. 

'h't nciiil ihiiptrr .^(1. >eetion 1. 
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Dakota in 1924. The Political Action Committee of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations announced in 1944 that it would endorse candi¬ 
dates hut would reserve the right to nominate candidates of it > own where 
no satisfactory ones were nominated by the regular |>arties. Most pres¬ 
sure groups, however, have insullicienl members anti (heir t)bjectivcs arc 
loo narrow for them to undertake to nominate cantlidaJes; they are 
content with a politics of policy. 

In the eighteenth century the term /ar/io/i was used interchangeably 
with party, but in contt'mjwrary u.'^age faction has come to mean a section 
or segment of a party, rht' word is more common in stale and local than 
in national politics and is often used to designate the followers of some 
political leader, as “the Hague faction.” “the dammanv faction,” “the 
Varc faction.” 

The word bloc arose in lOuropean politics to designate tlie combinations 
of groujis and parties within a legislative bod\ that were formed to attain 
a majoritv. In .Vmerii an politics its use lias been somewhat narrowed to 
designate tem|)orary coalitions of legislators formed outside of their par¬ 
ties to advance some particular interest, such as “the farm bloc,” “the 
labor bloc,” and in some state legi.datures, the “city bloc.” 'I'he essential 
characteristic of a bloc* is that its mtanbers <io not gi\’i‘ u|) their normal 
party membership to join it. If its objetlive is attained, the bloc dis¬ 
solves. 


TYPES OF PARTY SYSTEMS 

'I'nK One-PaKTY .System 

A characteristic of the second and third decades ot the twentieth cen¬ 
tury was the rise in many countries ol a one-party syslimi. Ru.ssia was the 
first major state to set up such a regime, with the Oommunisl Party as the 
onlv one permitted to exist. I he ( ommunist Parly was the instrument 
for the dictatorshij) of the proletariat or of fxnin and later Stalin, in 
the name of the proletariat. In other countries where the one-party 
system was aflopted, the party was the means by which individual dic¬ 
tators ruled. Thus the Fascist I'arty uas dominated by Mussolini, the 
Nazi Party by Hitler, the Falangc by I ranco. 4'he party in the one- 
party states has had a monopoly of the government, and with varying 
degrees of thoroughness all non-members have been excluded from public 
positions. In these countries the party has also controlled the armed 
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forces of the state. Mem})ers}iip in the party has not been open to all 
< iti/ens, .so that in some cases as little as one per cent of the population 
has ( onstitutefl the j^overnin^? elite. Candidates for members of the party 
have commoiilv been retjuired to apply for membership, to pay dues, to 
pa'«s thrf)ti^li a i)eri(Kl of probation, and to take certain oaths of personal 
allef.!;ian( e to the dictator before being admitted to full membership. 
()i)( admitted, members have been subjected to a considerable discipline, 
and purge s have beiai conducted from time to time to weed out members 
whose* zeal < ooled or whose loyalty to the dictator wavered. 


'I'liK .Ml I HIM !■ I'mci y System 

Much olde'f than the one party system is that in which a number of 
parlies have se(‘sawi‘d l)ack and forth in the struggle for control of govern¬ 
ment A multiple-party systtin prevailed in the representative govern¬ 
ments of continental l•'.uroj)e during the period from the middle of the 
nineteenth (enltirv to World War 11, when most of the countries were 
overrun by (Ic iman armies, and later, as representative government was 
restori'd, mnneious |)arties sprang up as before. Systems of proportional 
lepresi'iitation in lOuropean states encouraged minorities and made it 
po-^sible for almost any sizable political group to obtain one or more seats 
in th(' national legislature.* 'I'he nor?nal result was that no j)arty obtained 
a major it \ in the legislative body, ami a coalition cabinet had to be formed 
to go\ein Indeed, the jrarties themselves tended to be .so ephemeral 
that t hey ( ame to be described by the places they occupied in the chamber: 
the most radic al to the left of the j>residingolTicer; ne.\t the liberals; in the 
lenti'r the moderates and religious parlies; beyond them the conserva¬ 
tives, and to the right, the reactionaries. 

.!(/.w;//(/ec.s. In spite of the weakness and transiency of the parties 
tiu-mselves, (he multipK* |)arly system is alleged to have certain advan¬ 
tages. It tends to Ion e (he necessary compromi.ses of politics to be made 
in the opetr, in outright coalitions. It admits to the national forum every 
important minority group, and .so makes po.s.sible a shar|)er retlec tion of 
public opinions (Iran the one-or two-party system. It is so fle.xible that 
I hairges in the e\ec utive may be made without waiting for election years 
to anive I'inally, there is little party discijdine, and consecjuently 
members arc* tree to lej^resmt their con.stituents rather than their party. 
Suj)porters of the system argue that all these things make it a sensitive 
instrument tor democ'ratie rule. 

' Arthur N I loli ombe, Ktuyilupfiiia of the Social Sciences, vol 11, p. 503. 
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Disadvantages. But there are also imj)()rtant disadvantajj^es to the 
system. Ihe multiplicity of parties is confusing to the electorate; it is 
almost impossible to expect the average citizen to f.jllon^ the programs 
and personalities in a dozen or more constanllv changing parties. And 
there are complications for the government itself. The compulsion to 
{produce in the open the compromises necessary to iialiona! ai tion makes 
satisfactory compromise dinicult. ( oalitions are so unstable that con¬ 
tinuity of policy is dinicult or uncertain. lx*ader.s of coaiiiiMUs are not 
necessarily leaders of national parlies, so that t’lu re is likely lo be no one 
person who, like the Jiritish Prime Minister .)r the Am. rican President, 
can speak authoritatively for the nation. A c(»alition gov » riunent, more¬ 
over, takes ollice with no mandate from the maj«)rity of the v hole peoj)le 
but with a mere mandate from the legislature, so that it has less unity 
coherence, and pre.stige than a majority government in Pngland o’- the 
United States, kinally, the representation of every splinter minority 
leads to such endless scjuabbles about I'lifty doctrine and such bitter 
animosities that often pressing [uiblic problems can be brought lo a deci¬ 
sion only with difficulty. 


d'liK dAvo- Party Sys itcm 

\o com[iletely satisfactory explanation ajipears to maki* ck'ar why a 
two-party rather than a multiple-parly .system has grov;n up in l ingland, 
the British dominions, and in the Uniteii States. Some writers have 
attributed the Anglo-American pi'-fereiue for two major jiartii's to a 
liolitical maturity, wliich at best is a vague v’oniept to serve as cause, and 
at worst ignores the fact that the two jiarty system arose when the j>eoj)les 
were immature in rejirc.senlative government. Profe.ssor Arthur N. Ilol 
combe thought that general agreement upon fundamentals (e.g., devotion 
to the Crown or to the ('onstitution) was a cause; yet the British Labour 
Party and the ('onsi-rvative Party are far apart on many political and 
economic fundamentals.^ He also tlmught that e\i lusion Irom .'\m<*ri( an 
and British politics of (pie.-'tions of race and rcdigion had contributed tc> the 
bi-party division, but these cjuestions have not in fact beem excluded from 
American or Canadian {lolitics; rather, tl.c* twej-party systc-m has acljusted 
itself to them.^ Constitutional forms, such as the elc-etoral c ollc'ge or the* 

' I'he rolitioii Parties of Today (1924), .and liw yi lopedia of the Sodal Siinnes, sol 
11, p. 593. 

•Somewhat the.* same view as nol<<jmt>r’s is f-xjin-N-i-d by Charles K. Mi-rriam aiid 
Harold F. Clo>nLll, 7'he American I ^.rty Sys mi (1940 edition), pp. 5 7. 
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ofticc of President, may harden the two-party system, once it is estab¬ 
lished, but can hardly be considered to be causes when the British Con¬ 
stitution has also been accompanied by the bi-party system. The late 
Professor I’Mward M. Sait, one of the most acute academic students of 
politics, considered and rejected these alleged causes, and seemed inclined 
to the view that the two-party system arose because of “historical acci¬ 
dent.” ‘ 

When the two-i)arty system is functioning, tradition grows up around 
it, and statutory and con.stitutional forms are adapted to it until the rise 
of third parties becomes dilTicult. 'I'he tradition may be illu.strated by the 
sentiment common in the United States that to vote for a, party other than 
one whi( h has a chance to win is to waste one’s vote. Perha[)s it is need¬ 
less to say that the* two major parties encourage this sentiment whenever 
they can. 'I'lie legal situation is shown by the recognition of two and only 
two parties on election boards."^ 

VV’hatever the cause's that lead most .\meric\ans and hhiglishmen to 
gather intc) two rather than into many |)olitic al parties, it cloes appear that 
whenever a new party arises whic h becomes a serious contender for power, 
tiierc; is a tenclenc n' for one of the old parties to wither away. 'Fhe Whig 
Party in the* rnited Statc-s. though always lorn by internal c'ontlicts, 
survived until the new Republican Party arose; and in Kngland the 
Libc'ral Tarty, which under Macaulay’s analysis of the reasons for party, 
was leased upon a fundamental characteristic of human nature, has 
steadily lost ground since the rise of the Labour Tarty. 

The Tcndeucy tou'ard Similarity. 'The two-[)arty system has been the 
subject of much criticism, particularly as it has develoj>ed in the United 
States, d'he sharpc'st c ritic ism, [eerhaies, has been that the two parties 


' Anit iuan I’tiiluw timi /•.!<•< Ilo/is (1042 c<li(inn), p. 2.^0. 

* A plurality of the- .\niciiran pc'opU- apparc'iill) bc-liL'vc' that the two major parties 
stand “m.mily for tiu- saim- things,” but the people prefer them a.s they are to a new 
alij'iinienl. \ poll by I ,lino Roper, publi''lu-(l in Foituiw, vol. 20, p. 206, October, lb44, 
jtave till' follow iiut qiii '.tions .md aiiswi-rs on the matter. 

“l)o you feel that the Kepublaan aiul Oemorratic parties mainly stand for the 
same thinie> or that they '<t.ind for ciinte difU rent thinj?''-’'’ 

.Mainly the >ame thinit'', -1().2 per i ent. ciuife dilleieiit, 41.7 per cent, don’t know, 
12.1 per 1 ent 

“On the whole, how do you feel about the present setup of the piditical parties in 
the rnileii States do you !in<l that you are u^uaily sitisticd with the stamls taken 
by one or the other of the jire'.ent bn; partie-^, or would you like to see a strong new 
parly entirely dilTeri-nt from either of the present partii's^’’ 

I suall\ ^alistied, 7/.7 per cent, new party, 14.2 per cent, don’t know, 8 per cent. 
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tend to stand for indistinguishable principles. 'Fhcir platforms, over the 
years, are markedly alike. Both parties quote Hamilton and JelTerson, 
Washington and Lincoln. In recent years, although tlie Republican^, 
violently denounced the measures of the New Deal, their candidates for 
President, during the campaigns from 19.^6 througli PHS accej’>ted a great 
majority of the enactments and merely complained of llielr administration. 

d’he similarity of the policies of .Vmerican parties has been especially 
striking to European observers accustomed to a fairly cU‘a:-i .it cleavage 
among conservatives, liberals, and labor, or among right, center, and left. 
Lord Bryce quoted witli approval an unnamed .\merican newspaperman 
to the effect that the two American ])arties were like two bottles, beaiing 
different labels but both empty. Bryce’s own judgmcmt was that 

Neither party has any principles, any distinctive tenets. Both have tradi¬ 
tions. Both claim to have tendencies. Both certainly have war cries, 
organizations, interests enlisted in tlv ir support. But these interests are 
in the main the interests of getting or kec ping the patronage of the govern¬ 
ment. Tenets and policies, points of p»»litical doctrine, and points of 
political practice have all but vanished. They have not been thrown away 
but have been stripped away by Time and the progress of events, fulfilling 
some |)olicies, blotting out others. All has lK‘en lost, (‘\c(‘pt ollic'e or the 
hope of it.' 

All that Bryce could discern was “a diffcrenc'e of spirit or sentiment” 
which could be detected onl\ by mi.xing for some time with jioliticians of 
both parties. Neverthek'ss, .-.uch a ('onc(‘'-'sion indie,deal that the* bottles 
were not entirely emj)ly. 

Other Criticisms. Dther observers have objected to the two party sys¬ 
tem on grounds that there are more than two sides to many public (pies 
tions, and the repre.sentation oi only two parties tends to suj)press minor 
ity views, d'his argument, of course, is the one advani fd by advocates of 
proportional repre.sentation. In j)oint of fact, the two ])arties are them 
selves the ccmiposite rellec tion of many minority ])oints of vii-w, and under 
a dual-party system many of the ne( e^^sary compromises of politics take 
place within the parties themselves, rather than in the legislative body. 

A variety of the .same criticism is the objection that the two parties 
tend to blur issues, so that the voter cannot know before he votes the 
e.vact position of the candidate.s. If the two j>arties avoid certain issues, 
there is no w'ay that a citizen can cast hih vote to make his opinion felt in 
one of the m.ijor parties. When the i)arties seize upoJi some trivial or 
^ Americun Commonnralth (ISSS), vol. 1, 65.? 
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irn-lcvanf i.snr. the inirllifrcnt voter is frustrated. In American politics 
I lie purtit -^ often (Jistnrt or inflate issues, such as the tariff, creating a furor 
.ihout them out of nil proportion to their real importance, while issues 
of a more furidanumfal nature are avoided or obscured. 

Ib’ partisan politics has these defects, but their importance has not 
Mcincd to tlic voters sufliciently great to move the electorate toward a 
(liirerenl or more precise alignment of interests. The two-party system 
doe', seem lo work, and its advocates usually call attention to its work¬ 
ability as ( omjx-nsation for its failure to meet issues sijuarely. Professor 
Artimr \. Ilohombe summarized the merits of the .American system of 
two iiiajor parties thus: 

I'olili( al principles are (loul)tl«‘ss subordinated too much to mere partisan 
eNpedieiicy . . . but j>artisan e.\|)odiency serves an imi)ortant j)ublic pur- 
p(»s(>. It serves to mitig.ite the vioUmce of political controversy by com¬ 
pelling such (om|)roniises betwtm conflicting interests within the party as 
will en.d)le the parly to agree upon candidates and enter upon campaigns 
with a fair jirosiiect of commanding the confulence of a majority of the 
\olers. Th(‘ wide extent and diverse interests of the major parties afTord 
the best guarantee whkh the jM^ople of the United States can possess that 
the |)i)wer to govern will be used with moderation. Since the practical 
business of government consists larg(‘lv in the adjustment of the conflicts 
ot inleiesi aiising among (he people, it follows that politicians, who under¬ 
stand the nature of the people’s interests and are responsible for their use 
ol powa-r to either of the major parties may well be the most serviceable 
luleis that the |jeoph* m.iv reasonably hope lo obtain.' 

\n objection to (he two-party system as it has develoj)ed in America 
licit is less re adily answered than any of those heretofore mentioned is that 
It lorces itself upon states and loi alities where it has no logical ju.stitication 
toi existence. l'|)on state (juestions, such as whether a governor shall or 
shall not have a cabinet, the parties tend to line up, one for aiul one 
against. In count}- government purely administrative problems ma\- 
biaome m.liters of jiartx controversy, with Democrats, perhajis, advocat¬ 
ing a single highway suiiervisor, and Ke|)ul)licans urging a highway com 
mission. I’lu- councilmanager plan of municipal government has usually 
bet n opposed b\ lot al Units of both |)arties, and where the plan has sui'- 
ii'cded, its atUot ates have had to tight off the two party organizations. 

* /'/if If:,/,//,' ( V //: Amtr/riin rolitiis (H.irvard University Press, 1U4()), p. 260. 
‘.see It \ StviMi', IP K I’liee, and K. H. .SUtne, ( Uy (iovirnmtnt in the 

L Hit,,/ I I'MO , eN|M ii.tllv ('hapter 12. 
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Proponents have best succeeded where, as in Cincinnati, they have been 
able to establish and maintain what amounts to a city party. There has 
so far been no comparable slate party confining its aitention to strictly 
state problems. While it is true that the federal K^'vemment touches 
state and local governments at hundreds of point.s. stil! iIk' real rc'ason for 
the bi-partisan alignment in state and local j)olitics is not juimiple but 
patronage. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF PARTIES IN THE UNITED STAFFS 

'Fhc framers of the Constitution regarded all parties evils. Wash 
ington, in his Farewell Addres"^. warned “in the most soUmmii manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally " lie thought 
that the sj)irit of party was the worst eiK'my of popiilai govei mnent, and 
lie mentioned a list ot evils that he felt aro'C from jiarlics. Hamilton, 
who is commonly sujiposed to have draft. <1 the I'arewell .\(ldri‘ss, liad al 
ready e.xpressed his disafiprovul of parties in Number of 7V/c I'cdcralisi, 
and he and Washington weie [mdiably confirmed in th(‘ir vicuvs by the un 
tempered criticism oi the Wa.shington administration In the Ki'publiian 
newspapers. They also attributed the e\cess.-s of th(' I'reiu h Ri'volution 
to factional strife. 

In spite of this oiue widespread f<<Tmg, it would bi' dilli(ul{ today to 
imagine how representative government lould work without parties. With 
all their defects and shorti oniiiigs they are indispensabh* to the ojieration 
of poiHilar government. 'Fhat the parties pc'form tlu-ir siu vu es primaril\ 
from the sellish motive of desiring to stay in or get iii ollee makes tlieir 
functions no le.ss valuable. Minor [larties sometimes perform .services that 
major {jartics do not, and major parties can do what minor parties ( annot. 
Hut the whoU‘ party .system fullilKan impre.s',ive li-^l of luju tions. 


SvNl'UKSIS (^R C'oMi’KO.MlSE OF ('f ASIII.NC, I .N I I ,R I.S I S 

Any modern nation in. lude.s in its so. iety a vast array of opjiosed inter 
ests, each seeking to direct public policy to its own advantage. There are 
thousands of organizations rej>resenting these intiTCsts. Some of these' 
groups, and their effei Is on parties, will be e.xaniined in more detail in th(‘ 
chapters that follow. In the Cnited States there are oppositions between 
North and South, Hast and West, city and country, labor and capital, 
wets and drys, Catlioiii s and Protestants to name but a few. The par- 
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tics serve as the only vehicle through which their clisf)arate interests may 
he reflected in rei)resentative bodies and their conflicting claims adjusted, 
'rhe [)arties try to compromise group demands, or to postpone action 
upon them, aiul in doing so they perform an indispensable service. For in 
a world wh(;re all groups cannot have their way, some must be refused, 
some have their demaiuls reduced, and a few may have their wishes full} 
granted. 'I he parlies give in a little one year, a little more another year, 
seldom sati^t'} iiig a group complet(‘ly. but still keeping government peace¬ 
ful. 

'I he record of .Xmt rican parties at ((jm])romise and .synthesis is really 
excellent. In the national history there has been only one great problem 
that they failed to adjust, the ])robU“m of slavery. Even on that issue it is 
notable that the parties suc(ee<led for more than half a century in keeping 
the Union together and in postponing, even if finally failing to prevent, a 
civil war. Had the}- failecl to postpone the war until the North had be¬ 
come the stronger of the two sections, the rebi'llion would have succeeded. 
W hen the isMie c ould net longt'r be compromised or postponed, the })arties 
were the last tcj split; the c hurclu’S, for e\am[)le, divided into northern and 
southern wings before the parties did. Without the imj)orlanl contribu¬ 
tion of .Vmerican political parties in compromising important issues, there 
might now he no United Slates of .\merica. 


C'AIAI.VSIS of I’t lU IC Ol’INTO.NS 

('lo.sel} akin to the function of compromise* and adjustment is the 
service that parties perform in the reduction of various and conflicting 
oj)inic)ns into a yes or no alternative- upon which either the citizens them- 
.selves or their re|)rcsentatives ma\ vole. Man\ conlemjiorary public 
c|iu-stions social .security, for e\amj)le are so comjflicated and con- 
(c-rn .so mail} (lilk-rent interests at .so many dilTerent levels of political 
ac tion that the elec torate cannot pass upon tlu-m until thev are simplified, 
'The c|uestion is not merely whether .soc ial .sc*< urit}' is desired, but how 
mucli, what kinds, how (inaneed, what e.xc-mptions, how administered 
and there* are many other related sub-problems, .\fter the stage of com¬ 
promise* and adjustmcTit. parties may serve as catalysts, one acce[)ting 
and the other rejecting the fmal proposal. Sometimes, to be sure, they 
rc'tu.se or fail to pe-rform this function, as for a long time they refused to 
meet the i.ssue of prohibition. In such cases the issue is said to “cut 
ai ross jiarty lines.” Such issues may occasionally be adjusted by group 
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interests aside from the parties; the parties may split and re-form over 
such questions; or civil war may result. Even though the parties are 
imperfect and uncertain catalysts, they do perform the service, whicli in a 
popular government is indispensable in the j)rocess of reaclnng a conseii.-us 
on public (luestions. 

C'lUlTClSM HY I’ARTIKS Of (' OF Po\\ FK 

.Vnother valual)le tunction ot [)v^)litical parties J'' that \viu‘ii (mic j)arty 
has control ol the goverament, its policies are .'.ubjcj ted lo i rilicism from 
the major party out of power and from such minor parties as exist ami arc- 
interested. 'Ibis criticism, needless to •'ay, is often carping and paitisan. 
but it is valuable, nevertheless. I’he {)ai lies, wrote jelTi-rsom “arec ensois 
of the conduct ot each other, and useful watc hmen for the public.” ^ The 
j)ublic recognizes that much of the critit ism is merely o|)position for the 
sake ol opposition, and discounts it acconbr'.gly. Without criticism, how 
ever, any official or party would be free to do anything with public funds 
and jniblic policy, freedom of government from criticism is the e.s.senct' 
of dictatorship - and one of its most serious wa-akiu-ssi-s. 


Educ vnoN OK rm; I'i hlh 

In their criticisms of their opponents, in their defemsc- of their ri-i ords 
and jirograms, and in elec tion i ampaigns, parties do something to interest 
the voter in the jirocv.sses and |)roblems of gc.vernmenl. 'I'he j)ro|)aganda 
is of course partisan, but it is still useful. Without it few voters W'ould 
know as much as tlu-y do about their government. I'lie educational 
process is imi)erfect in that it arc»uses loyalties to individual that shoulcl 
be attached to issues, but it may be argued that only by (he identilic ation 
of leaders with issues can public interest be stirred. 

PaKTIKS as X.VllOWI.I/IN'. \(.1.N( IKS 

One of the most unusual functions which jiarties in tiie I'nilecl 
Slates have served has been to welcome tlie immigrant, introduce him to 
the ward club, and assist him with his nalurali/aticm. More than any 
other agency or intluence, the parlies have warmed the new material in 
the melting pot and made it melt. In their desire to make voters out c)f 
‘ Letter to Henry Lee, 1824, Works (loid edition, 1X08), \ol. 10, .H 7 
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immigrants they have done more than any other agen(y to make Ameri- 
(aiis of them. l*arti(‘s have “recognized,” in the politician s use of the 
wDfd, various nationality grmip.s. running some of their leaders for ofiicc, 
appointing others to jobs. Selfish l)ut not snol)bish, parties have advanced 
men l)orn in otlier (oiintries to the highest offices for which they are con¬ 
st il uf ionall\ eligible \ few immigrants, like Richard Ooker. have even 
mad<' fortunes in \meri( an politics and retired to their native countries. 


i.lMsoN lil.l W 1 K\ Cl I 1/1 \ \NI) (i(»\ I.KWIIA I 

I’arts' leaders have alwa\s sdught to < ushion the im[)act ot the law' upon 
inemhers who get into trouble and to assist members with various public 
regulations. .\s Vmeritan so(iety has btaome more and more compli- 
iated with the develojmumt of me nuu hine age, and as government has 
therefori' affei ti'd the life of the < iti/.en in more and more ways, this work 
ot the jiarties has inc riased. With the development of what is toda\ 
(ailed the st‘rvi( e st.ate, more of thesi* diriiculties will arise. Some ward 
(lulls providi' frei- advice on the iiKomi* tax: otluTs jirovide assistance in 
obtaining veterans’ benelits. \ poor man sfi'king a peddler's lii'en.se can 
go to his politiial leader to find out whma* to applv. and piThaps obtain a 
letter of recommendation to the i.ssuing .igency that will produce' the 
liieiise \ ri( h man seeking a ship subsidy or an air mail route will also 
seels out the |)olitician, who (an smooth Ins wav for him. 


Cuvuiiv V.ND l.NDIV IIU VI VsslslVNtl 

laities also ( iishion the inijiai t ol thecaonomii sv sUm ujion individu¬ 
als I', very |)oliti(al mai hine does -.ome direct (harilv work, providing 
turl.evs for poor families at rhanksgiving and baskets of grocerii's at 
('hi istmas. Iviioc h i ''Xocky”' Johnson, long the laws ol .\t Ian tic C'it v, u.sed 
to provide a coal pile where .my Negro might get and gel as muc'h coal as 
he could carrv or wheel awav in .i bov s evpress wagon \\ illiam S. \'are 
bo.istcd in his aiitobiograjihv ot the c haritv work of his machine: 

The l’lul.i(lcl])lu.t jRepul.lic.m, Orgain/.iiion is m i.u t one of liie greatest 
well.ire org.im/.ii ion- in ihe I'niled .'si.iies In everv election precinct 
ol the city of I’lul.ulelitlu.i there .iie two rejtresent.itives of the Organi/a- 
tion. elected directly at the Republkan prim.ities, who are known as 
iomimttcemen. fliev ni.untain (.ont.icls with the voters and .ire .at their 
beck .ind (.ill Im iwentv four hours of e.n !i ilav of the \e.ir. 
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In times of stress, the poor or other iinfortuirites always turn to these 
Organization representatives to assist them. It is they who see th;ii th(' 
sick are cared for and that the poor are pnndded lor. and tiiat ev(Mi in 
death aid may be rendered. The Philadeipliia Organi/ation gives .1 hmI 
social service, and one without red tape, without il.s-s, icligious. or color 
distinction.* 

The dej)ressi()n that followetl the stock-market ' ra^li i>f over 

whelmed the j)olitical organizations with appeals. The parlies turned 
to legislation to provide public funds for ‘eliet, and tlu* l)emocrati< 
Party, coming into [lower in controlled much o! the dutributiiui ol 

the money through the C'\V.\, M-!k.\, and \VP.\. Long est'\l)lislie(l Ri- 
jiublican organisations, such as the oik' in IMiiladelidiia, were del’eate<l 
when they could lU'ither provide suITk lent party (haritx nor c'(>Mtrol 
public relief funds. The charity and wellare woi k done b\ jiarties is 
liaiiha/ard and uneven, and {irob'ssiona.l soi ial worla-rs ari' iiuliiu'd to 
think that often it does the recipients more harm than g(H)d, !;ut it is doiug 
nevertheless, and the jioor ari* grateful for it. In return, suui j)eo])le 
yield back to the party their votes on eh'ction day. 


I’artjf < \Ni) Li K( roK \i M \ciiini i'\ 

Some jiersons who seek o i ce advance tlunr own candidat ies, but th(‘ 
jiarties try to adjust dilTerences as much as the\ can to hold intrapaity 
( ontlict to a minimum. Sometimes a man who is eager to run for I niited 
States Senator (an be persuaded to try for a les-^* r olV'e^ if he can be 
a.ssured of |)arty sujipoit. The jiarties also try to have landidates for 
all the ollices that aie to be tilled by ele< tion, “to offer a full tiiket, ' in 
the language of praitital jiolitiis. In order to get (andidates for the iin 
j)aid or j)oorI\ jiaid oftiies (whiih often involvi* a great deal of uoik for 
the iiK umbeiit) jiarty organizations seek to persuade nu ii to run, often b\ 
promising party support for higher offices in future ele( lions, 'riiiis the\ 
build up in the jiopulatlon a valuable body of j)oliti( al e.xperience. 

Parties jirovide campaign funds for tandidates, arrunge meetings and 
{)ubli('ity. and give candidates assistame in the iomplesities of election 
laws. They also hire elei tion day workers, who get out the vote. In 
short, they are almost solely resfionsible for keejiing the electoral mai iiin 
ery running. 

' T/v /-'iirly I'curj in Politus fRowland Swain ('omjxiny, PMt), j). 2‘J. 
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Parties and Self-(Joveknment 

I 'inally, j)oliticaI parties in the United States perform an extremely val¬ 
uable servi(.e in seeking ways to overcome legal and constitutional ob- 
-.tac'les to self-government. Laws and constitutions are not uniform)}- 
designed to make government reflect the jwpular will. The electoral 
(ollege, tor instance, was de.signed to take the selection of the President 
out of the hands of the j)eo])le, but parties have in ctTect practically nulli- 
lied (Ik* tinu tion (jf the elec tors and have thus made the Constitution more 
democratic than its framers intended it to be. d'he j)artics have, in gen¬ 
eral, sought to broaden and extend the franchise, making government 
more and more democratic. 

\I1 things considered, if [)arties be evils, they are the best evils that 
popular goviTiimc'nt can have. 
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Parties under the Constitution 


“VVk ii\k under a written Constitution,” said Chief Justia* Hughes, 
“})ut the Constitution is what the judges say it is.” d'rue as this inueh- 
(juotecl statement is, the ('onstitution is, in part, also what th<“ parties say 
it is; and, on the other hand, the form and function of AmiTican )>arties 
are in part what tlie C'onstitution has made them. Under a different t> pe 
of constitution one e.stahlisliing a parliamentary government, for 
example .\merican parties would undoubtedly have developed in a way 
(juite (litTerent from the way they did Politicians recognize the impor¬ 
tance of constitutional forms to })ariy, and before* th(‘\ advoe ate amend¬ 
ments always consider rare'i’ lly the effects that j)roi)o.sed clianges might 
have upon party organizations. 


PARTIES AND GOVERNMENT 

Kffkcts of Fkdku.m isu ON Par I IKS 

Under the Constitution the forty-eight states ret.iin sufl'u ient powers 
so that the efentrol of their governments is the foundation of national 
j)arly strength, ('ivil serviee has made less j)rogress in state and local 
geivernments than in the leeieral government, ami it is in state* anel le)e'al 
je)bs that the majf)rity of the [)rf)fessie)nal peditie ians line! the ir livelihooels. 
It is in the states that be)sses and their peewcrful political mae hires have 
gre)wn uj). Party e)rgani/atie)ns in the states are se> important that .American 
national parties have been described as loo.se alliance,*s of state [)arties. 
No party could have any hoj)e of suciess as a natie)nal party if it had eon- 
trol of no state government. In the long j)eriod from Buchanan te) Wilson, 
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wlicti tli(; Dcmorratir Party, except for the eight years of Cleveland’s 
adniini'.tration, wandered in the wilderness, it still retained a base of 
ojx-rations in the southern states. Had the party lost the South, it is 
reasonable to supj)osc that it would have passed out of existence. 

It is from the states generally from the state governorships — that 
tile Jiarlie- select their candidates for the presidency, 'fhe aljility to get 
elc( :cd and re elec ted as governor in the large and doubtful states of New 
^ ork or (thio establidies a man’s reputation as a “vote-getter,” a reputa¬ 
tion uhi( h is generally neces.sary to command the resfurt and siipjiort of 
stale politi< iaiis in other commonwealths. I'iach election of a governor in 
.New \ ork or fthio is a sort of trial heat for the presidency. Our chief 
e\e(ii(ives ordinarily come to the White House, not from positions of 
national or inteniational importance, but from stjite executive mansions. 

I he national ((inventions are not so much congregations of national 
parly leaders as tliey are a.ssemblies of state leaders. It is the state organ- 
i/alion.s that .sele( t the delegates and instruct them as to which candidate 
to Note lor that is, if they are instrin ted. The <ombinations and deals 
at the conventions which tinally produce a nominee are worked out by the 
n al leaders oi the state jrarties, many of whom may not be d(‘l(‘gatcs at 
all. When a paity is m power the views of tlie Presidtuit whom it suc- 
(ended lour years before in electing g(‘nerally have gri'at weight, and 
a I'icddcnt lias almost always been able, after his first term, to obtain 
another nomination; but a Pre.sident against a powerful state combina¬ 
tion tannol al\\a_\ s dii late his .siji ( essor to a ('(invention. Ch'Nc'land, for 
exaiiijije, \\.i> helples.-, in tl,f eonvenlion of ].S% before the .soutlu'rn and 
\\( s|cni si.itc orgam/al ions that Hr\an and the .silver interests liad ])ro- 
<hi. cd 1 hcN rejiudiated the e( ononiic views of their own President. In 
a I’.iiiidi jMity (onfereiue the Prime Mini.ster is the leading figure; in an 
Amci n an parly < oiixeiition a I’resident is not even present, unless he goes 
to a(.(pt a reiioniiiiation, as l-ranklin Roosevelt w’eiit to Philadelphia in 
l‘>o(. and Ilaiiy Truman in P)TS. The pou.-r of state organizations in 
Ameinaii j^olitnal Jiarties springs iiltimateK from the jiowers retained by 
the statC" uiider the ( (iii-^titution. 


'L’lU’ M l’\l^ \1 lo\ OK p, kkS 

Ihe (oiistitutional separation of the powers of government into the 
lhie(' gie.it (lep.irlments, exeeutive, legislative, and judieial, has also 
atleded pohtual jiarties in thi.s country. l or this sejiaration makes it 
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necessary for parties to establish more powerful organizations than tlu'>- 
would require if electing a majority of the legislative l)ody were sutlieii'iit 
to produce party control of the government. A party which «.lects a Presi 
dent but fails to elect a majority in each houst* of Coiigross or vice ccrsii 
— has a barren victory. It is necessary to elect l)oth f're^ident and ("oii- 
gress to carry out any party program. Having to appeal to tlie diverst 
interests necessary to jiroduce this doiil)le viitoiy ttinii lo the 

tendency ol tlie j)artii‘s to be vague on all important i^suo 

I'he .separation o\ |)owers authorized by the ledcral ( c-nstitution ha.s its 
counterpart in every one of the forty-eight state coii'hiiuions. I acii 
though some cities, under the council-managor {>!an li.tve merged lem-. 
lativ'e aiul executive functions, no state has y<‘t attempted tlu i xperinu iit 
It is as iinj)oi tant, therefore, to a state party to capturi' the legislaiiui' und 
the governorship as it is for a national party to elect both Presideiu and 
('ongress. Stale parlies conse(|uently generally behave toward state 
issues with the same cautious vaguene. that national |)arties exhibit 
toward national issues. 

The se|)aration of j)owers conditions the behavior of political bosses. 
.\ boss may get himself or a henchman elected to the j)osition of the e.xi'cu- 
live — mayor or governor — but he finds that to obtain binds ainl jobs 
for his machine he must also control the legislative brain h the city 
council or the stale legislature. I'A<-n (ontrol of these* two branches is mn 
enough to pnttect the boss ju d his lollowers fnim jirosc'ciit ion; so he must 
in .self-protection go as far as In; can toward control of the judiciary and the 
mat hinery of law enforcement. In order to attain power ove r all three 
l>ran('hes, his political nnn hine must have* am[)lt‘ fund ,, it must have 
numerous connections with busine.ss, labor, and eveay other group; it 
must be able to disjien.se many favors of protec tion or law enforcenn-nl, 
it must have inllueiue with state and national parties and above all it 
must be free from any (lose attachment to is>ues or prim iples. 


d'liE Ji’Dicr \RV 

The Supreme Court, d'he doctrine of judic ial review, now firmly cm 
bedded in the ('onstitution, makes control of the judii iary as important to 
jiarty success uj)on .some issues as does the elec lion of the exec utive and 
the legislative bodies. Presidential camj)aigns have been fought on issues 
of constitutional interpretation. .\o party can attain final sin c c*ss ui)on 
many measures until the acts have been passed iijion by the courts. 
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fVesiflent Theodore Roosevelt said to Sir Edward Orey that a budget bill 
in the L'nitefI States like the Lloyd George bill of 1909 would “depend 
iij)on whetlu r a Jiulg** of the Supreme Court eame down hearls or tails. 
Xaturallw therefore. fh«' seleetion of the justires of the I'nited States 
Supreme ('(ttirl a matter of great moment to a natir)nal party. Many 
I’re^idenIs, a/uo/ig flam JelTerson, Jaclcsrai, Linc’olii, and hratikhn Roose¬ 
velt, have (Titi( i/ed or dashed with the Su[)reme ('ourt. .\lone among the 
I're'.idents I raiikliii Roosevelt attempted, unsureessfully, to obtain legis¬ 
lation in 19,^7 to inereast' the membership of the court and to force jus¬ 
tices’ retirements in order to obtain a court whose constitutional inter¬ 
pretation was more consi.stent with his views. lie failed to obtain passage 
for his bill, but his attempt did produce marked changes in the constitu¬ 
tional opinions of the justices, and no additional important legislation 
was striu k down. 

77/c Sidle ( 'ourls. \lthough judges of state courts are selected by seven 
different methods, the two most common means are election by pojuilar 
vote and ai)pointment by the governor.' Where the governor appoints the 
judges, the same |)olitical considerations enter his choice as enter int(> a 
I'resident’s c hoice for the federal judiciary. In the one-party states only 
I teinocrats or only Republicans arc nominated, as the case may be. In 
some states, however, there is a tradition that the places on the bench of 
t lie highest < ourt shall be divided between the two major parties. In those 
slates |)arty regularity is a normal rccjuirement for candidates for nomina¬ 
tion from the governor’s party, and e.xtreme hostility to his party would 
di.scjualify a candidate from the other. In such states there is always 
c ritic ism suc h as lliat “ the governor has nominated a captive Rejniblican” 
or that a nominee “is not a real Democrat.” 

Only in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island do judges 
of the* state supre-rne courts serv'e for life. In all the others they serve for 
tcrm> th.it \ary from two years in Vermont to twenty-one years in 
I’lmnsylvania.’ The most common term is .si,\ years. Judges will natu- 
rall\ shiiw var\ ing degrees of indejxmclenc'c from the party and governor 
to whom they owe their appointments. Some men will permit no inter- 
l('rence whatever; others will bend as far as did Chancellor Luther A. 
Camiibell of New Jer.scN'. In 19S5 Camjibell sent letters to members of 
the K'gislaturc' opjiosing an anti-injunction bill; but in 1937 his sponsor, 
Ma\-or I'rank I lague, needed the support of organized labor in a state cam- 

‘ .Si'f The Tool; of the St,ii, '( UUS, p. 5U1, for a table showing the devices now in use 
fur tiu- M-h-ctioii of >tate judge'.. ^ /bid., p. 499. 
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})aign; so at a meeting with labor leaders in the locker room of the Deal 
(iolf Club, Hague promised that he would get the chancellor to change the 
rules of the court to limit the issuance of injunctions in ial)or disputes. And 
this was done.^ 

In the states where judges are elected, their nominal ion^. are commonly 
in the hands of the party leaders. 'Total or notorious polilu.d indc'pend- 
ence is not a usual qualification for party <iippoit. Mo * common is 
party service in the legidature, or on some commission, .>i a record of 
regular contributions to campaign funds. If thepart \ ek-i t lu‘governor, 
it will usually elect the judge-, whose name< app«‘ar on ihe same ticket, 
if the candidate for governor is dek\Mted. they will be (\v\i ale.i al.so. 

When judges or justices jiass upon the lonstitufionaiity of statutes, 
it is only natural to e\j>ect that state poliiit al partii's will take an interest 
in the selection ot judges, .\ttempts to elect judges on a non|)artisan basis 
have not been uniformly simessful. Pro|>osals to limit a governor’s 
choi('e of nominees to men named by a b,i:- as.sociation have Jiot met with 
great favor, because it is e.\j)ected with reason that the parties would then 
turn to atlemjits to (ontrol the bar association. I’olitiial interi'st in the 
iudiciaiy st-eins unavoi<iable under both our state and federal tonstitu- 
tions. 

The Svsi'em oi (’hecks \\'i» II\i wci.s 

The framers of the (Onstituli.in did ikU trust the mass of the people; 
indeed, for years after the Constitution was in foia e the word dewocrat 
was used as an ejutliet having nun h the same force that dmii/f^of^ur has 
today. In the first number of '/7/c FrdcriiUst .\le\ander Hamilton wrote 
that "a dangerous ambition . . . often lurks behind tlu‘ .spiaious mash of 
/.eal for the rights of the people," and he thought that liistory would show 
that republics ha\ e commoidy lalien lu-i ausc ambitious men “ have begun 
their careers b\ pa\ing an obsi“<juious (ourl t<j tht* [xople; commencing 
demagogues and ending t\rants.” 'Ihe bi-lief that the people lould not 
be trusted t<j tell astat* in from a demagogiM* runs through Hamilton’s 
writings. The opinimi was shared by others among the I'at hers, and th(;y 
hoped that what the constitutional sep.iiation of ))owers did not <lo to 
cool off popular feelings, the- s\stem of « n<< ks and balances wcnild. “.Se 

' See A- fifr a lotnnittir of thr ('orifni/t»e. on tlir .1 udit inry on tfw Nonii 

nation of Thonuii, /'. M"in(\\ 77tti ('iiiign 2»l -sjon, .M,iv 1.^ and i(>, bMi, |)|). 
116 IIH. 
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curity,” wnUc the authors of Xurnbur 51 of The Federalist, “consists in 
^ivinj^ to those* who administer each department the necessary constitu¬ 
tional means and personal motives to resist encroachments of the others. 
. . . Aml)ition must lu; made to counteract ambition.” 

'I'lie framers provided, therefore, various devices ley which one depart¬ 
ment may ( he< k another. 'I’he l^resident, for e.vamjele, may veto acts of 
CoiiLM-ess, but his veto may be overcome by two thirds of the members of 
ear li house. He may nominate justices and members of the e.xecutive 
department, but tin* Senate mu.st confirm them. He and all members of 
the e\e(utive and judicial departmc'nts are subjed to congressional im- 
[x'ai hment and renK)val. It is needle.ss here to multiply examf)les. 'rin* 
wlioh* sN^tem of (liei ks and balamcs is calculated to flelay or even tc) 
prevc'iit action. 

but the s( heme has distinct drawbac ks, esjiecially as its oi)eration be- 
< oim s a party affair. The s\ stem makes it extremely diffu nil for a partv 
to be held responsible for the inaction of >^ovt‘rnment. It encourafj;i's 
further the tendemy of parti(*s to avoid clear-cut issiu's which, reduced to 
le;,dslation, will run into some check. .\nd it encourages the develojnnent 
of powerful |)arty orpuini/.ations that are not embarrassed by the imj)edi- 
menta ol issues, for politicians feel that an attachment to a jiro^ram leads 
to fri( tion between the dejiartments which can clu*ck one another and that 
this fii. tion prevents patronapm and other party matters from bein^r ad¬ 
justed smoothie . 'The result of all this is to scatter public atU'ntion and 
to |)ie\enl parties from bein^^ held accountable for what happens or doc-s 
not happen. 


THE PRESIDENCY AND PARTY LEADERSHIP 
rnK Pkksiiu nca .wd l’\urv Pomiks 

“ I he Prc’sidentwrote Woodrow Wil.son, “is at libertv, both in law 
and louscieiui*, to be as bi.s,^ a man as he cam.” ‘ The Constitution makes 
Ilu* presidency sm h an immense office that it is the chief i)ri/e of .\merican 
party [)oIiti. s. J lu* concentration in the ]’re.sidc*nt of authority over the 
(“\ei utive establishment with its millions of jobs attracts the interest of all 
l)ohticiau.s. The President is commander-in-chief of the .\rmy and Navy: 
with this authority he can involve the United States in war, even if ('on 
gress must declare it. He conducts foreign atTairs, and because he alone 
' ' (»islt!:/Ju>n,iI liovtrnmt’ut (lUIKS'). j) 70. 
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has access to all information on the international n-lations of the I'nited 
States, he has a control over foreign policy that no other agency ot the 
government can approach. His veto over acts of C'ongre.ss can in practic e 
he overcome only by a combination of the congres'^ional members of both 
parties against him. While members of Congress sp* :ik for states or for 
congressional districts, the President alone speaks for tin whole countr\. 
Ilis is the only national voice I'he framei> of tin* ('oust [ution did not 
e.xpect the President to be a national leader .so nuu h a-sae aibitrator be 
tween the two hou.M's, but the powers of his position arc* ^M'•h tluit a spta-ial 
message ot his, a fireside chat, or a sj>eakiiig tour nKo aioav.^- a publii 
opinion that Congri'ss cannot resi'^t.’ 

77/c /Vc.w'(/c;/cv und Slate Volitits. ()ver state aiul loi al polilii al parties 
the President has great power. He may distribute leileral j)atroiiagi‘ er 
witlihold it. d o refus(‘ patronage may starve out a j'olitii al organi/iition, 
as I ranklin ko(^sevelt starved out d'emmany Ilidl; lo grant it may pre 
stTVi' a nun liine, as the same Presideiii pn '.erved the maidunes ol Hague, 
K(‘lly, Idynn, and ('nuuj». I he Presi<lent's j)o\\er t)VTr the Hepartment 
of Justice and its enforcement of fcaleral crimiiud law is so great that he 
may break up any political organization that has not pnxri'ded with the 
most scrupulous iarc‘ under the inconu* ta.\ laws, the statutes covering 
the Use of tlu' mails, the clearing of <du‘cks in interstate (ommeiae, and all 
other matters (oming under federal juri.sdictiou. It was by siu h mearis 
that the powerful nun him of Huey Long was (Tuslual and that dduii 
Pend<‘igast, bo-^s of Kansas t'itv ami I'aio'h f“.\o(ky ”) John.son, boss 
of .\tlantic City, wer(‘ .sent to federal pei ilentiaries. d he very threat 
of a federal investigation is often enough to inaki“ any jaditical ma> bine 
do anything that a President wants done (U* tf) refrain from doing an\ 
thing he doi-s not want rione. 

Tht' Prrsidenl as l.iiulrr of his 1 he immensi* powers ot his oll)e<‘, 

if he wishes t(j exert tiiem, make the President the leader o) his j),art\ 
tor the lirm for which he is (dec ted. I he chairman of the national com 
mittee is his creature; cabinet otiic ers .serxe at liis pleasure, ami the “Cab 
inet is not a party coum li but a meeting of administrators ’’ man in 
the iVesident’s jrartv may challenge him while his term lasts. Members 
of his {larty mav refu.se to follcnv him, but they cannot displac e him. d hey 
cannot refuse ter folkrw him except at the risk of his v\ilhlurlding their 
federal patronage. I’opular appreciation of the powers of the I’resident 
has led to the naming of {reriods of political history ferr the Presiclents in 
oflice, disregarding the [>arty in ccmtrol cjf ('ongress. 

'Set* iViidleton Herring, Presidy^niial Lea-Urship fl94U), especially pp t iU 
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Through jxTsoniil weakness or be(Tiuse of prev'ious obligations, a Presi¬ 
dent may allow party ieadersliij) to pass to some other individual, as 
McKinley allowed it to j)ass to Mark Hanna, and Harding to the sena¬ 
torial cabal, but th(‘se in.stanccs are exceptional. Ihe powers of his 
otliee are so gre at that a President need not lose his leadership over his 
party until near tlie end of hi^ second term, and since the third-term tradi¬ 
tion has bei-n broken, perhaps not ev(*n tlien. Once out of office, however, 
his jiarty leadership is likely to be negligible, and his voice will carry 
nKTely the authority of an elder statesman. Only John Quincy Adams 
and .Andrew Johnson ran for other offices after their days in the White 
Hriiise had enderl. 

In sharp contrast to the constitutional jirestige and position of the 
President is the status of a governor. 'Fhe )K)wers of state governors are 
not generally comjiarable to the powers of the Pre.sident. Governors 
usually serve for short terms, and often they ('annot succeed themselves. 
I'heir control of the executive dc^partment is limiterl, and they do not 
liave strong veto jiowers. 'J'hey are not ordinarily the real state leaders 
of their parties. Rather, leadership is commotdy vested in some boss, 
in a combination of bossi's or local leaders, in a j) 0 \verful newspaper or 
business interest, or in a h'gislative group. 


LkAOERSIIII* OK (HE MlNOKIIV P\IMY 

While the ( onstilution giv<‘s the I’rt'sident such powers that he is, if 
he wishes to be. the leadcT of his [>arty, it makes no [irovision for the 
leadership ol the party out ol jiower. A defeated candidate for President 
or governor is i alU'd the “ titular leader,” but he has no shadow of author¬ 
ity. There is no e(|uivalent umler the Con.stitution to the leader of His 
Majesty s Loyal Ojiposition in the British Hou.se of Commons. In spile 
of his most stri'iiiious ellorts, Wendell Willkie was unable to maintain his 
leadershij) in the Ripublican Party after his defeat in PHO. And when 
he was deteated in the W’iMon^in [irimary and withdrew as a candidate 
for the PH I nomination, he was not even invited to the national conven¬ 
tion. Ili rbert Hoover. .Ml rial M. Landon, James M. Cox, John WL Davi.s, 
and .Allred !•.. Smith are recent examples ot defeated candidates who pre¬ 
served no conlrul over their parties. Co\ and Davis, in fact, soon 
dropped almost entirely from public view. 

W illiain Jennings Bryan stands out as an exception to the general rule 
that a [)arty out o! power is essentially leaderless. f rom the election 
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of 1896 to the election of 1924, he was dominant in the Democratic Party. 
}Ie was three times its candidate for IVesident. anci he was al)Ie when he 
was not the candidate either to obtain the nominatir n for a man of his 
choice or to prevent the nomination of a can<li(lat{‘ lie did not want. 
Hryan was able to attain this lea<ler>hip and to [»rc.sei ve it because of his 
e.vtraordinary ability as a speaker and becalI^e (»f pei-vuuil (;ualities that 
attracted to him an unusual followinjj. But his was a larc c. ^e. 

In a thoughtful editorial the .Vra' York Tinh s oi | umat \ ?S, 1943, re¬ 
viewed the constitutional din'u fiti(‘s in the way of the de\eloi)ment 
of leadership and, therefore, of a unilied program i>\ a part out of powt'r; 

Because of the j)eculi:ir natuie of oin constitnti >na! .m t -u|) . . it is veiy 

dilTicult for an American parly out oi power to aehievt' . . . '-duikI organi¬ 
zation, leadershiji, and a constnictu (' program. . . . .\lr VVilikie’s I'-.nler- 
ship was only that which the prestige of his ]>re\ious nomination or the 
intellectual prestige of his pn^gram could liring him. He siilTi'red Ironi the 
fact that he did not hold olVicial ollice either wilhin tin part) or within the 
government. Mr. Dewey is somewliat ’oetter olf in holding the olVice of 
governor of .\ew York. But that ollice carries only local resjx nsihility. 
It does not carry with it any re.s|)onsil)i!ity for national policy. On the 
contrary, it imj)o.ses local duties and ttisks e.pon Mr. Dewey which tend to 
prevent him from giving to national policies the full attention they 
deserve. . . 


I’ltE Hi.ECTORAI. ('OI I-KC’.E AND l\\K lY Poi UK'S 
.Vs is well known, the framers of the Constitution thought that by set¬ 
ting up the devil e of an electoral collegi* tiiey lui'i takin the jiresidency 
out of politics, iramilton wrote in Number bS of I'/ic Federalist-. 

The election of the President is jwetty well guaided. ... It was . . . 
desiralile that the immediate election should he made by men most cajiahle 
of analysing the iiualities adajited to the st.ition lof President ]. A small 
number of persons, selected by their fellow citizens from the general mass, 
will be most likely to po>.sess the information and discernment reiiuisile to 
such complicated investigations. 

The indirect seledion of the President, Hamilton thought, “affords a 
moral certainty tliat the office of President will never fall to the lot of any 
man who is not in an eminent degree emlowed with the n .luisile qualifica¬ 
tions.” It is [lerhaps .■>upert1uous to ob-erve that neither of Hamilton’s 
e.xpectations was jusi ified In events. The elei toral ( ollege operated only 
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twice as its framers intended, and while some ^reat men have l)een 
elected President, the emphasis has not been upon j^reatness in the candi¬ 
date but upon “availability.” 

Kjje-rts on the Selection of Xoniinecs. I'he constitutional provision 
(Article II, section 11 that each .state shall have as many ]>resi(lential 
electors as it has senators and representatives has incliiiod ea -h party to 
select its candidates tor president and \ ice-President so as i obtain the 
larii:est number of elet toral votes It is absurd for a party to riominate a 
man from a state it has no hope (»l carr\in.y iliosc elct toral votes are 
lost anyway. .\nd it is e/jiially absurd to nominate a c.otdidate from a 
slate the party is certain to carry tho.se elcctmal voles are sun* n<' 
matter who the candidate is. Neither major party, theiefore, has siine 
the Civil War nominati'd for President a candidate from the South. I'or 
the Republican Party those electoral vot(‘s .ire lost, and y'ood stfateey 
riMiuires that an attempt be made to olfset tlunn by nominatin;; a man 
with sU( h a followin^f that he may carry In'- own state', |)reletably a larj^e 
and doubtful one. riu* I )emo( ratic Party, with its most solid streni'th in 
the South, does not nominate Southerners for P/esident, bee .oise it e\p(‘( Is 
to jii't the electoral vote of the southern states reiiardli'ss. 

-V candidate for nomination from a state* with lew c'le'c total votes has 
little chane'e in the conve*ntion of receivinj^ his j)art \'s (k-siipial ion gainst 
a eandielate fre)m a state* with many, tor evc*n if he* c arries his home' state* 
and it must be assumed that he* ean he doe*s not add (*nou,ith to the 
elei toral total. With theexciption of Blaine*, the* R(*publi(an Party has 
alwaxsdrawti its candidat(*s Irom st*itc*s w ith manv i*l(*( toral vot(*s. Phe 
I )emoi ratic Party has in the last century follow(*d tlu* same* j)oliey, with 
the e*\eej)tion of Biw aii. Plu* lac t has not e*sc apc*d thi* at t(*nt ion of |)oliti( al 
manaj^ers that n(*ith.e*r Blaine nor lii-yan was ek*( ti*d. ( oiu (*ivably a ean 
didate w’ith unusual ([ualities of party k*ade*rship or with tin* bacl.iu}^ of 
some* e.\traordinary c ombination of fore (*s w ithin his jcarty mi^ht some* da\ 
overcome the handicap of residing in a small state* with fe*w vot(*s in the 
<*k*i toral eoIk*i;e* and erbtain nomination and even e*k*t tion. Rhode* Island 
or Connecticut may yet provide a President, but the* odds are heavily 
aeainst tlieir doinj^ it 

If eithi*r major jrarty nominatc*s for Prt*sick*nt a candidate* from an 
eastern state it trie*s to “ balanc <* its tic ket ” by nominat ine for Vic c* Pre si 
dc*nt a man from a w’c*,stc*rn state. In both cas<*s it trie*s to obtain eandi- 
dates who c an win lar^e blocks of e*k*ctoral vote*s. I'lie two major partie s 
showed this tende*nc\ in 1944 with both eandidate*s for P:esid(*nt from .New 
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iind willi both candidatrs for \’i< c l*n"sidi'nt from middle western 
states. 

The iii>l it lit ion of tin- rle« toral eolIe;;e, wliitli the framers of the (Con¬ 
stitution thoii,L,dit wa". moially icrtain to turn uji only the men most 
eminently fitted for the J)rl•>^idenl y, luis. under its ojHTalion hy parties, 
ilo'^eil (he door to statesmen, liowever eminent they may l)e, who do not 
happen to reside in one of liall a do/en state^. I'o put the matter in 
another way. exi'ept under tlie most extraordinary eireumstanee. the 
I iti/ens of tin- I nited States are limited to ehoosing candidates for Presi¬ 
dent Irom the residents dI a few eastern ami middle western .states. 

.1/ niority /'nsnli Hh. ()n several oei asious men have received a majority 
ol the \()tes ill the eleitoial i olK'^e when they ili<l not receive a majority 
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of the popular vote. Indeed, it is usually neees.'^arv for a nemoeratic 
candidate, because of the concentration of Democratic slreni^th in the 
South, to obtain at least 52 per cent of the j^ojnilar \ote to obtain a 
majority ol the elcDoral vote, hlvery four year^ there is •^onu* aj^ilation to 
amend the (Constitution in order to abolish the eli'ctor.d i(»llege and to 
provide for the election of President and \'ice-President ox a plurality of 
the popular vole. Poiitit ians have vieweil the projxosals l ool because 
they have not been able to foresee with ('ertainty the elTec Is of such an 
ami'mlmeiU upon the jxaitu's. 'Phe a station dies down between eli'ctions. 

Without atti'mptin.if to predu t all the effects nf elei liiit^ ilu' President 
by j)npular vote, it would .si'tan that mu< !i of the emphasis upon doubtful 
states would be lost. Phe concentration of party funds upon those states 
would cease. 'Pla* Democratic vote in the ^olid South dot s not ordinarily 
tome out in full, bet ause the choice of elt'ctors is no rtud contist; but if the 
President were ])opularly eltsted, every eftort \xould be made to ;.^et out 
the ma.ximum southern vote. I’hi're wouM j)robably be a ttndtmey to 
make voting t'asier by rediuini^ rt‘sid(>nce and otluu ret|uir«‘men(s. Since 
the (Constitution cannot be amended without the support of both major 
parties, and siiue it appears that the Demturalit Part\ would stand to 
win the presidency more often it the Ihcsident were j) 0 |)ularly elected, 
there seems to be no immediate luo^ju t t of sue h an amendment beinj^ 
accepted. 


PARTIES AND THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
HK’AMIIKAI ISM AM) IlIK PaRIII S 

Phe division ol Con^re-ss into Imo houses was, as is well known, the 
result of a comj)romise in the ('onstitutional (Convention be tweem the 
interests of the lar},%' and the small state's. 'Phe comj)romise was |)robably 
necessary to obtain the ratification of the ('onstitulion and was tlu.-refore 
defensible. Hut what was a political necessity in the national ^u)vernm(‘nt 
has been elevated into a doit tine of constitutional virtue' by the states. 
'I'he result of this attitude is that amon^ the slates only .\ebraska has 
today a unic ameral leyi'^lature. 

'Phis jjrevalence of the bii ameral system j^ivc's the ])olitical partic's a 
certain freedom from the consecjueiic es of their ac tic)ns whic h th(.'y lould 
scarcely enj(jy otherwise. It is dilTicult enou«,di to hc;ld a party responsibh* 
for its record in one house; when the party has represemtatives in two 
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houses, it is rlearly much more dilTirult to hold it re<j)oiisil)le. 'I’he mem¬ 
bers of the j)arty in eac h chamber are jealous of their prerof^atives as sena 
tors or as ref)n‘S(‘ntatives \(“ilher wants to yield to th(; other, d'here i', 
in pra( tice no means of makin;,^ the mc'mbers ai^ree upon a party pro;,(ram. 
Thert* is no const it uf ional rei juirernent. state or national, of joint (’auciises, 
and no tradition to ^treip^then t o-operation between the two houses. On 
on<-o< ( a-^ion. utien both Iioum-^ «)t ('oni^re'js were Re|>ubli' an, the House 
ol Reprc'^eiitatives pawd a tariff bill, but the Senate striu k out every- 
tliine alter the emu tinj^ clause and passed a bill of its own. 'fime and 
a^aiti anti lyin hini^ bills have pass«-r| the IIoum* to die in the Senate. 
lv\am|)le^ ((jiild !)(■ midtiplied etull.-^-^lv 

lli( ametali^in makes ji.irty re'.pon^ibilitv still mon* ditlh ult bei ause the 
members ol the two house-, are elei ted on different bu'-t'-,. Siiue United 
Stales S<-nalors represent states, and tnemher.s ol the House* ot Keju'e- 
sentati\es stand lor i onyressional distri' Is. a |)art\' |)ioL^ram satisfactory 
to them both may not be easy to ai hieve. h'ven within a single .slate the 
interests ol out* or more (on.i^ressional distriits may clash with ihosi* of 
the* rest ol the stale, and the senat«)rs and the conuressinen ma\' throw 
oil party dis( ipline to ('nyM^^e in intraparty disputi s. Such i lashes o(» ur 
in state lej'i'-'lat ures uhen one house is eh'c t(“(i b\ (oimlii'S or by sena 
torial (listlie ts and the other house by (listricts of e(jual population. 

|{i( ameralism also makes it possible lor the two houses t(» be ( onlrolled 
b\ dillerent paities at the same time, so that no p.ut\ ( an translate it.s 
l>ioyiani into law. I he voters cannot under these (in iimstaiuc's fairlv 
hold either party responsible lor the londiu t ol the j^oN'ernment. Dead- 
lo( k is almost ine\ itable, unle-s sonu* inl(‘rp.irl \ d» .,l or c ompromise c an 
1 )(■ w( irked oil t 1 )u rinij t he h »n^ j lei lod ol Rej )ul )li( an su j >remai 11 om I lie 
bej^innine oi Lincoln's tii.st adminisi rat ion to tlu* be,e:innini^ of Wilson's, 
then* weie onl\ ei^hl \ ears out ot sexenly two diirini; whii h a Hemocratic 
Ihesident w.isinoffne Rut fortwentv \ears(*utol that period the House 
was I teniocrat ic, and in several other ( oni^resM's t he Repiibliian majoritN’ 
in the House was too small to permit effective jiartv lontrol' liven 
though tilt* Repulili(.an I’aitv held the presiilent \- lor si\i\ lour out of 
se\ i*nt \ two \ eaI s and the Senate lor si‘\ enl v out ot so\-rnt \ I w o, mik h of 
the time the party was not in a position to put ihroiiirh a jiartv proerain. 

I he political history ol the period is tull of jiartisan bic keriny ami man¬ 
euvering;. ot o|ii>iisition merely for the sake ot oi)j>osition. The .same 
conditions (ommonly obtain in state leydslatures when one house is Re- 
I’.iul I). I i.ishiuiu k, r,ii[\ l,nimt Hi in lit,• IlouM .n' 1^, f>n \inhi!ivi \ (1<)_)7).|,. 2.V). 
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publican, the other I )enK>cratic. In many ways the bicameral system oper¬ 
ates to defeat party responsibility in the legislative branch. 


The CoNSTiTUTioNAi, Xature of Conckf.ss 

“Congress is the motive power in the government,” obst rvi'd Woodrow 
Wilson, “and yet has in it nowhere any rej>re'«‘ntative of thr iatio:i as a 
whole.” * I'.ach senator is eleeted from his own state, e.ich r(‘;>ie^entative 
from his own distri('t; an<l for pro'^p(■■ (‘^of re election they tend to look not 
to their national part ies nor tot he nat ional in ten's!, bii 11 o 11 le | )«' 0 ) >le t )f their 
own constituencies. rheC'onstitiit ion rei) wires that both senators and rej^re- 
.sentatives be inhabitants of the state from which they are chost'W, though 
it is not a constitutional recjuirement that iep'*esentatives be residents of 
the congressional districts that elect tlu'in Since the national i>arty org.i- 
nization has no authority over the selection o. nu'inbt'rs of ('ongress, it 
cannot compel them toaccej)t apartyi)rogr cn , it maydenouni'e its unruly 
members as “sons of the wild jackass,” but it cannot really discipline 
them in any important way. 

I'or e.\amj)le, the Rei)ublican National ('ommittei' atli'inpli'd in 19d() to 
discipline Senator (leorge W. Norris of Xt'braska, who was uiujuestionably 
guilty of many breaches of party disi i()line; he liad evt'ii gone inP) 
Pennsylvania and canijiaigned jigainsl the Republican nominee for the 
United Stales Semite. .\n unnamed “Held represi'ntative” of the national 
committee was si'iit to Nebraska, and he. with local anti-.Xorris Republi 
cans, in the words of the senator, “*oncoctc'd a very c Ic'vc'r schc'ini' to 
defeat me.” .\s he clesc ribi'd it. 

They cliscoverc'd another man. iK-.cmig my n.une. lit'orge W. .Norris, and 
they induced him [with a .SiDO Libc-rty Hondj to become a Rc'publican 
candidate for L’liited Statc-s .Senator in the regular juim.iry elc-ction. 

He was a clerk m a grocc-rv store at Hrokc-n liow ... in thc‘ fringes of 
the sand hills in the c)ld cattle dom.iin. Hi* apj)c‘.irc*d to be a ciuiet, until 
tored, and gullible young ui.m, lending himself i*asily to pliant manijnila 
lion. . . . I’N'en among the jieoplc of Hrokc-n liow, he w:is known |)c*rsonall>- 
by comjiaralively lew. . . . 

Of course the Rc'publican machine did i:oi .mtic ip.itc* he- would either 
be nomin.ited or elected. 

The object of the machine’s plan simply w.is trj make it impossible to 


Public Pnpccs of H'ot/flcotK. If ilsoii, ( ollcgc iiiul Stiih vol. 1, p. .f,S7. 
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count uny vote, cast in the primary for any senatorial can.li.late who boro 

the mime (irorf'c W. \orris. , i , • 

It woulfl have been absfWutcly irnj)(>vsil)Ie for any honest local election 
board to discriminate hctiveen the votes cast for Senator George W. Norris 
and those for “drocer” Norris of Broken Bow. 

There would have been no way legally to canvass this vote.' 

7'h(‘ scheme faihal onlv because “Grocer ’ .Norns bird bis nominating 
petition one day too late 

1 he .\nicri( an j)eopIe do lujt exjKa't members of ('ongress to follow their 
party ))rograms; in other words, the pcojilc do not insist upon party dis¬ 
cipline. A Gallup pf)li j)ublished on April 26, 1646, sliowed that party ir¬ 
regularity has wide public acceptance; 

If a ('ongn'ssinan is electe<I on the Democratic ticket and does not vote 
uitli his p.u'ly on .ill major Issik's, slaiiild he be prevented from running 
foj oflu e .ig.iiii .IS a I lenioi nil ? 

\o 

IV.v Vf? Opinion 

\,il loll, il vole .. 66'/, 10'/. 

Demoi r.itie votiTs only 25 64 11 

'I'he net resull of tin* way in whi< li ('ongress is set uj) by tlu* (’onslitution 
is that it iK'comes not a national forum whi-re two discijdined major 
jiartii's contend witli eaih other, but a sort of no man’s land of .American 
politiis, as hi. h. Schattschneider ajitly put it. 

Tarty Pistiplinr and Responsibility. In his keynote spiaadi to the 
Uepublican National (Onvenlion of 1624 Congressman I'lieodore K. 
burton said, “ .Most ol the blame which is visited ujion Rej)ul)licans in the 
present Congress is not deserved, because on many major (pu'stions their 
paily has not commanded ;i majority in eithi-r braiu h.” In other words, 
tile p.irtv would not auejit responsibility for what had hajipened, because 
it had not been able to maintain disi ipline. '('he leadeis of a jiarty in 
1 ‘itlier hoiisi' are not leadeiN of a national party, as are tlie member', of a 
British Cabinet. 1 lieir leadership doi". not extend be\’ond tlie chamlxT of 
whiili lhe\ aie memlier'.. and they have, therefore, no special national 
standing that will comjiel other member', to follow them. They may ad¬ 
vise, suggc'.t, lajole; but they have no re.il authority. 

Restdeme Reiporenients and /\iriy Leadership. 4'hc resideru'e reijihre- 

‘ \\ \iMio./■;.;//n#/.s' /.cb/./' (lU4''i, p. 2‘)1. Hy pcrini'-'inii of 1 In- Maiinillan 

C'omjbun . pul)l,.tu'r> 
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nients of the Constitution make it extremely dinieiilt, if not impossible, 
for a national party to obtain seals in Congress for men who are rnerely dis 
tinguished members of the party. There are states from wiueh Democrats 
only are always elected, but the Democratic Party cannot obtain one of 
those seats for a nonresident no mat ter how outstandi/ig he may be or how 
mu<'h his voice may be needed in ('ofigress. 'Flic same is UiU' of anirsc, of 
the Republican Party. Statesmanship, unfortunately, is noi listribnted 
uniformly tliroughout the population, and the t-on'.titution li -esidcnce 
re(|uircments jwevent partu's from <.)tTerting the '^iniation 

Residence re(juirements al.so protect member- of thjngn ^.s from j)arty 
disci|)line. If they refuse to follow their party leaders in the W hite Jlon.se 
or in Congress, the party cannot deny tlumi re election; tiny are as safe 
as their personal holds upon their states or districts are .secure. At tlie 
Republican cauc us on I'ebruary27, 1^2,5, forevample. thirteen insurgent 
members of Congress were read out of their paity, but this a('tion, instc‘ad 
of injuring them at home, rathcT enhancta! 'iw* j)n'.stige of .some ol them. 
.Vnd following the election of lb26, when the votes of the insurgents were 
needed to organize the Ilous(‘, they wen* r(‘a<l bat k in again. 

.\ot even a ITesident as i)opular iis h ranklin Roost*velt could e.xert his 
party leadership in state's or congressional districts. 'I'he so-called 
“purge” of anti'Xew Dc'al Democrats failed in l‘X\S. 'riie implications 
of this, .says Pendleton Herring, go det p; “'I'he chic'f e.vecTitive is denied 
che possibility of building up a unified party held together by common 
profession to a jirogram or set oi print ijiU's.” ' 

The SpcTuil Tosilioti of Scn<itors. I'he members of the* IJniti'd State's 
Senate have peculiar party authority because of tlie eonsl itutional re-ejuirc' 
ment that nominations be e'ontirmed by the Senate. Under the tradition 
of “senatorial courtesy," the Senate' will not confirm a nominee who is 
“personallv obnoxious ’ to a senator from the state of the ne)miiU'e'’s 
residence. Ove-r all nominations except to the Cabine't, senatorial tradi 
tion ree|uires that the Pre*sident consult in advance of the nomination the 
.senior senator from the state where a nominee resides, jirovideel that the 
senator and the President are members of the .same party. If they arc 
not, then the junior senator must be e'onsulted, and if neither .senator 
is a member of the President’s party, thc'.i a representative, if there be 
one. 

When a nomination is made uiion the recommendation of a senator 
from the state where the nennince re.side*s, confirmation is virtually certain. 

* Presidential Leadership (1940),-p. 24. 
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l‘or thr Prcsifhnt it) cJrfy the senators of his own party and to nominate 
men of his own ('hoicc may o/)en up a hitter and harassing party battle. 
A J’resjde/U may. however, delay sending in nominations, using them as 
bait to catch vnies in the Senate for legislative measures in which he is 
interested, \either the Constitution nor party tradition sets up any 
hard-and-fast rule to cover the relations of iVesident and Senate under 
the af)f)oiM(ive power. S(n)n;( /V<-sidents have tended to dominate 
their j)arties and th(* .S(*r)al«‘; weak ones have hee/i dominated by the 
ScMiate. 

'rile six y<‘ar terms of senators and their strategic position at the gates 
of patronage coml)ine to make them important parly leaders, if they 
wish to be. A political boss may obtain tlie ele('tion of a senator, but 
once in oII'k e the senator stays for six years, no matter how he and the* 
boss may get along liy interhu-ing with the bo'^s’s federal patronage the 
senator may merely annoy him, or he may do him great harm, depending 
upon what vac am ies occur. The appointminU of a federal district 
attorney, for examjcle, m.ay determine whether the boss will thrive and 
prosper or go to the jienitcMitiary l-’or these reasons, and also because of 
the prestige attac hed to being a .senator, many bos.ses have got themselves 
elected to the Senate; Pemrose*, IMatt, and Vare are examples. 


EFFECTS OF PARTIES ON THE CONSTITUTION 
\mf\i)vknt b\ I’\kiy Pk.u riac 

I he ( c Hist it lit ion is not sc’ll-c'xc'c iiting, and jiartx' practice may, in 
etlect, repeal a proxh'^ion by the neglei t ol (’ongri‘ss to j>ass llu* K'gishitioii 
necessary to enlone it. The seccuid sec tion of the lourtc'enlh .\mend- 
rnenl, tor instance-, has been said to be- “as worthless as a counterfeit 
note drawn on a broken bank. ’ because* nc'ither jiartv wants to sc*c‘ it eii- 
lorc'cd. I'he trainers of tin* amendment proxhclc'd that the rejcrc'sentation 
ol any state in the* I louse of l\(*j)resentati\'c*s shall be reduced in propor¬ 
tion as any sne'h state shall deux to i iti/c-ns of the I'nited States the right 
to vote, riu* provision was intended to aiijily to the southern (and 
Democratic) state's wliic h might deny \egroe*s the right to vote*, but any 
le'gislalion would ol nc*ce*ssity have also to apjely to northern (and Repub¬ 
lican) state's which impose litc'raey, eehie ational. or other tests. 'Phe 
resulting inaction by agre*ement has in effect altered the C'ouslitution. 
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Party and the Committee System 
Likewise, tlic whole eominittee system of Con/iress lins altered the ( on 
stitution. Xcither house, except for iimisual circMmstances, is a ^j^reat 
forum where parties struiigle over issiio of [)ul)lic policy " I'he House 
sits,” said Woodrow Wilson, “not for serious discussio;: hut to sanction 
the conclusions of its committee'' as rajudK as possihli' ' While the 
debates are poorly attended by the nu mbers of the houses, the real work 
of the Con^re.ss is df)ne in its committees. W'itbin the re<|UM'ment that 
the majority ])arty is entitled to flu* majority of the nn‘mbeis o| I'ach com¬ 
mittee, assi^mments are made on a basis of seniority, and MU'mln-rs work u|) 
to the jKiwerful position of < hairmaii by senionl\- I'lii' rule- tends to 
place in iiositions of authority party members w h(» come tneu saf<* i oust it- 
uencies, not ne((‘ssarily men who rellei t the dominant seiifiment ot the 
party; indeed, because of their assurance' of ri' election (hi'V are eva*n less 
sii.sceptible to party discipline than arx' most niemlx'is 

Committees usually n'ach tlu'ir decisions lo amend, to n'liorl, or to kill 
a bill in their e‘\e'( utiv(‘, that is in their secre't, sessions. I lu’re is no time' 
limit on a committees ri^ht lo suppress a bill, 'riieri' is. wrote Has- 
brouck, a “scatteriu}.^ of responsibility undt'r ilu‘ committee' syste'in. It 
is dii'licult to jumish eir re'warel a |)eilitie-al part> when e'ai h se'parate' e'om- 
mitte'C has a cliarae te'r anei a |)oliey e)l its own.' llasbrom k illustrates 
the jieiint bv an iiistaiiee in the' Si\t' Ninth Con^ie-ss in two se*|)arate 
messaj^es I’resident Coo!id}.^e' h id re'< omnu'ude'd le'^lslation for the* re'miia 
tiem o?the ceial industry, whii h preipe.sal was M'e'ininKly approve-el by the- 
ReinibHean Ste'erine ('emimittee. lint tin- Committee on Interstate and 
Fori'ien ('ommeree refuse-el teiaet. neiiwithstandin^ all that j»arty leader 
ship cemlel ele>. 


Parties \M) ki'snovsimt.i iA 

Ouriiif! Iii.s laniiwiKii for llir |.nsi,l,-n<y Wanrn IlarrliiiK •‘pl.-clKc.l llic 
Kquihlican,-. to ’parlN yov j iimi ]il. as(li-.tiiiKiii'l>i il from ix'iMuial govi-rn- 
ment, iralividual, dic'lalorial, aiilo.ralir, or wlialnot."' ' -I his a cain- 
naigii argiinicnt oU.-n tist-d agatiixl stroll,'; rn-sidrnts, Ma ti a.-, Jai kson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and I'raiikliii kooscvcli. I'arty government, in the 

I Cuiii'miiun.il (Unaiuimit (I'HIO ulitiont, |i. 7‘L 

-0/>. fib, p. in.s. 

3 Quoted by Hasbroin k, op. •H . !>• 
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sense that when a jjarty is given a majority in the legislative body it is then 
to be held responsible to the electorate for the enactment of a positive 
party program, is sometimes impossible under the Constitution, and 
always dillicult. Practical politicians know this fact and seldom make 
claims that if their j)arty is selected it will stand responsible for what is 
done or not done. 

Dillicult as it is fairly to hold a i)arty responsible for legislation, it is 
apparently cfiually dillicult to hold it responsible for coiTUi)tion. After the 
oil scandals (jf the Harding administration, for e.vample, the Republican 
Party did not assume resj)onsibility; it alleged, rather, that “guilt is 
j>ers()nal,’’ and in its platform for 1U24 called attention to the “thousands 
of ear/icsl, const ientious, and faithful ollicials and emj)loyees in every de¬ 
partment.’’ while it promised to /)rosecule “otiicial dereliction.’’ 

'/ hat sa/ne year the Democratic Parly in its platform and in the cam- 
/)aig/i asserted that corruption was the i.ssue, but in the election it went 
(Itnvn to the worst defeat (in terms of its percentage of the popular vote) 
that it had sustained siiice the Cdvil War. '/'here were other ((Jinplicating 
fat ttns “/)rospiTi(y absor/>s all critii ism ” wrote Frank R. Kent — but 
whate\'er they were, the election of Id24 determined that party responsi- 
hility does not e\tend to responsibility for (orruption,' 

('ni/il(M/ned but welldnlentif>ned citizens sometimes blanu‘ the Ameri- 
tan |)t)li(i(al parties for the bel)avit)r of thtdr recalcitrant state* organi^ia- 
tit)ns a/itl lor the obno.\itnis candidates wht) stmietimes are ntnninated; 
Amen'tan public life, it is said, loses st)metliing when a Huey Lt)ng, a 
\V illiam Hale 1 ht)mpst)n, t)r a Warrt'n (I. Hanling oci upies an important 
phu e in a part}', lint in truth it is not .so much the party as federalism 
(hat is to blame, lal her or both parties may be .se'verelv criticized when a 
stale govi-rnmeiit or I he national government fail.s to act to nu-el some 
obvious public need, but again the lault more often than not lies in the 
separation ot ])()\\ers, in the t lu-ck and balance system, or in bicameralism; 
the |)arties ha\'e done the best tluy i'«»uld under the circumstances, both 
loreign and domestic critics have ini|uired why great men are not elected 
President or why meiliocrities so often oc( upy the White House. It is 
all too eas\' hir the critics to lay the blame on the perverse politicians who 
managt' tlu* part ies and to lorget that thi*se very [)oliticians are limited bv 

‘Siv I'Miik R K.nt, /’,.//•//..;/ K.luuiot (inj.S). p,, lUS 1}S. f..r a u.uiiiali->tii 
.ucimt of Diiuouatic rlTort- t.. hol.i ilio Rcjuihlican Party n-^ponxililc in 1924 for 
tin- oil M.inil.il'. Kent l.iv;, i( as a rule of politus that “corruption is not a 

party li.il)ilii\ “ 
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the electoral college in their choice of presidentiiil tinil)er, whi( usually is 
to be found growing only in half a dozen states, d’he C'onstitut ^on of the 
United States has been much admired, and certainly in man\ resju'cts it 
is admirable. Rut it was not intended to provide for party go\ ('i anent. 
and it does not; rather, it makes responsible party government < iicn im¬ 
possible and always dillicult. 
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lMi‘(ii<r\\( h Oh iiih: ScFh'ii \t.h: 

Wiiii.r: riih: mom- i.m/'oktant si.\<;i.k isfia ksci-: in sliiij)ing- fht* forms and 
hcliavior of par/ic^^ is the ('oiistitiitions of the states in which the parties 
o[)eraf«‘, periiap-, /icxt in importance is the n>ht to vote. 'iJw very mem- 
hership ol aji\' pari \ is (onliixai (o those who f)osse.s.s the ri^ht of suffrage, 
and sialf laws (oinmofily <lefi/ie /)olilical parties in terms of the numher 
ol Vf.tes ( ast i(,r iheir nominees. ( oiitrol of the party machimny is alwavs 
in the hands ol volers. I'he .si/e of the electorate largely determines the 
degnv of (ornplexity and elaboration of the party organization; a party 
that seeks litis million votes ns|nires a imn h more com])lete and detailed 
lii<‘rarcliy of (oniinitlees and oHicials than a party that seeks one million. 
.\s the siiiir.ii^e has widened in the I nited Stales, the party organizations 
have grown with il | he dilfereme between parties in the coimtrv's in- 
Ian. y and i)ai ties now is the difference between Jefferson’s management ()f 
the Demo.ratii- I’aity ly means ol |)ersonal letters written in longhand 
aiul Mct.ralh > stall with suites of offu es in Washington and New \ ork; 

It IS the dillereiui- i.elwi rn the i onuie^'>ional < an. O', and the presidential 
prek-ren. e jnimarv. 

rile la. tils parties use and the ap|)eals they make are in large part 
determine.l b\ the i hara. ter and extent of the ele. torale. Wlu n the sul 
frage was restru led to a relatively small group of men wlio met the prop 
erty .(Ualifn at ions, parties naturally tended to shape their policies to the 
interest ol tliose voters who held proj>erty an.l to the neglect of laborers 
and others who diil not vote. In those states in the South today where 
Negroes do not vote, the schools and other public services allocated to the 
Negroes are inferior to those (.f the whites, who do vote. Any group 
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within the electorate that cannot vote is likely to have ditiicult\’ in im¬ 
pressing its needs upon the parties, because parties are primarily interested 
in voters. 

Contemporary democratic theory rejects the idea of clas ' s or grades, of 
citizenship, but citizens who cannot vote are in fact clearly m a si boulin 
ate status, whether tin y are minors or incompetents or bei ai's. they be 
long to a racial groiij). 'They do not govern: the\ are govern. riieir 
interests may or may not be adeijnaiely promoted In thos<' who can 
govern. In either event they have no etTe» (ive voiic 

Perfect demoi racy, convvived as govtrnment resting muni n:nvei>.:il 
partici[)ation by citizens, has dtniblless never been an\ where attained, 
and may nev’^er be. Democracy and oligari hv shade into eat h other and 
are chiefly distinguished by the degree cm the eiti/cms’ partii ip.ition in 
govermnent, which {larticijiation in any modern .state is bound to hr 
chiefly in voting. Hence the suffrage, on< e regarded as a privilege e.\ 
tended by the state to certain favored clas^e- is now bidfiT considered as 
a futK'tion of government as an office whic h certain citizens tnay e'er 
ci.se.^ 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF SUFFRAGE 

.StTFFKAGE IN THE COLONIKS 

'The Knglish colonists in \oi.h .\meri<a regarded tiu* ■^u^frage as .1 
\'ested right depending ujion the citizen’s status. In all tin lolonies the 
right to vote was severely restricted." Only male's twi-nty one years of 
age or over could vote, and during the eighteen!)i century most of the 
colonial legislatures restricted the .Miffrage to wliiles .Miens were uni 
versally excluded. Various religious tests were imjiosed, and Jews, 
('atholics, Quakers, and Baptists were at one time or another denied the 
right to vote in most of the colonies, .^ome “good charactc*r” re(|uirc' 
mc'Fits, as vague in their way as the contc-miiorary (lauses of a h-w of the 
.southern states, were common in colonial .\»‘W lingland. In order to be- 
eligible to vote a man had to be* in Massat husotts “not vie ions in life*”, 

‘ I'<^r a re-.nit scholarly study of the* suffrage* atnl rcpn-M-ntalion, sec Harold I'. 
Gosiicll, IhoKKnify: 'J'lir Thrt sfto!d of I'nalom (UM-S,!. 

- r. !•'. Bishop, History of Ela tions in the AnKrimn ( oUmn s 11 .VOJl, (■sj)i t lally 
|)|). 46 67 and 219 225; K. Mi Kinh y, The Suffrii-^r hnim hi\e in the Thirh en En}^li\h 
i 'olonics in Amcriru (1905); and Kirk H. Torlcr, History of tiu' Sinrr<i^r in tfn f 'niled 
:itiitrs (1918), pp. 1 19. 
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in Connecticut “of peaceable and honest conversation and in Pennsyl¬ 
vania of ^^sobcr anri honest conversation. Ten of the thirteen colonies 
had residence requirements, which differed from time to time during the 
< (donial pericKl, but which ran from three months to a year in the colony 
and in the town or county in which the elector resided. 

J’roj)erty qualilications for voting were universal in the colonies at the 
time of the Revolution, though the amount and kind of property required 
differed from one colony to another and (for voting for various officials) 
i‘ven within the same colony. Sometimes the qualification was expressed 
in terms of a( res of land. Again, a voter was sometimes vaguely required 
tf) be “ worth ” .some set number of pounds sterling, from ten to a hundred. 

I IK ome from property or the payment of ta.xes upon property were other 
possibilities in lieu of the ownership of land of certain size or value. Vari¬ 
ous combinations of these requirements were permitted with some sub¬ 
stitutions and e\emf)tion.s.‘ 

Unle.ss an actual survey of the electorate is conducted, such as the 
study by Merriam and (losnell of non-voting in Chicago in 1923, it is 
im[)ossible to distinguish with accuracy the number of persons who fail to 
vote because of al)sence, apathy, illness, and other reasons from those who 
are barred from voting by various reijuirements. It is therefore impos¬ 
sible to determine how many of the colonists were eligible to vote under 
their comjilex re<iuirements. 'Fhe voting records of many towns and coun¬ 
ties were, in addition, jxxuly kejd, and others have been lost or destroyed. 
Only estimates can be made of the number of potential voters in the 
colonies. 

.\. 1C. McKinlty e.xamined the surviving records of several elections and 
summari/ed liis findings thus: 

In Virginia in several elections In-tween 1744an<l 1772 there appeared 
to be about nine jn-r cent of the white jnipulation actually participating as 
electors. In Xew York City, in the elections of I7d5, 1761. and 1769 the 
at tual voters miinbered alnnit eight jn-r cent of the population. In Penn- 
s\ Ivania the l.i\-list figures give only potential voters, but they show about 
eight iHT cent of the rural i)opulation ciualilled for the suffrage, and only 
two jK-r lent in the cil\ ol Philadelphia, a condition quite in contrast to 
that in Xew York City. In Xew England the actual voters appear to be 
less proportionally than in the middle and southern colonies. Massachu¬ 
setts. for instance, shows only one person in fifty as taking part in elections, 

‘ 1-or convenient tables of the colonial sutTrage qualifications see F. X. Tht>rpe, 

C onslUulioiuil Iw Anurinin /’(ii/i/c t Harper & Brothers, 1S98), vol. l,pj>.68ff. 
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and Connecticut, in elections immediately preceding the Revolution, had 
about the same proportion. . . . The potential voters seem to vary from 
one-sixth to one-fiftieth of the population, and the actua' voters show an 
almost equal variation. ... At best, however, the cohuiial elections called 
forth both relatively and absolutely on!}'' a small fraction of the pre.sent 
percentage of voters. Property qualifications, poor means of communi¬ 
cation, large election districts, and the absence of party organi/ *ion com¬ 
bined to make the most sharply contested elections fi'eble in their eth'cls 
upon the community as compared v. ith the widesjiread sutTra/e of the 
twentieth century.^ 

Charles A. Beard e.xamined the surviving evidence on tin- number of 
votes cast in the state elections for delegal* s to the eoiuentions to ratify 
the Constitution and concluded that 

not more than 5 jxjr cent of the population in general, or in round 
numbers, 160,000 voters, [in a population of appro.vimately 3,9(M),000] ex¬ 
pressed an opinion one way or another on the Constitution. In other wonls, 
it is highly probable that not more than one-fourth or one-lifth of the adult 
white males took part in the election of delegates In the state eonventions. ’ 


At the Time of the Revolution 

While the Continental Congress subscrilx'd to the sentiment that “all 
men are created equal,” the members did not mean that all men had or 
should have an equal right to vote; in fact, the right to vote is not men¬ 
tioned in the Declaration of linlcpendenee. l^ater, sentiment in the 
Constitutional Convention strongly favored property ipuililications for 
the suffrage, .\ccording to Madi.son\s record, the fjuestion of who should 
be entitled to vote was rather freely discussed in the meeting of the Con¬ 
vention of August 7, 1787. He reported that he said in j)nrt: 

Viewing the subject in its merits al<»ne, the freeholders (owners f)f land| 
of the Country would he the safest depositories of Republican liberty. In 
future times a great majority of the jx'ople will not ojily he without land, 
but any other sort of pro|>erty. These will either combine under the 
influence of their common situation; in which case, the rights of proi:>erty 
and the public liljerty will not he secure in their hands: f)r which is more 
probable, they will become the tools of opulence and ambition, in which 
case there will be equal danger on another side.-' 

* Op. cit., p. 487. 

Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the I'nited States (192.S), p. 2.'>0. 

* Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 which Framed the Constitution of the 
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(ioiivorrunir Morris stated similar views more forcefully: 

(live the votes to people who have no property and they will sell them 
to the rich who will lx; able to buy them. We should not confine our 
attention to the present moment. The time is not far distant when this 
Country will abound with mechanics and manufacturers [factory laborersl 
who will receive their hreafl from their emiiloyers. Will such men be the 
secure and faithful Cuardians of liberty? . . . Children do not vote. Why? 
because thev want [iriulence, because they have no will of their owm. 1'he 
ij^noranl and the dependent can be as little trusted with the public interest.' 

The fjiK'stion of the siiffraj^e came up on various occasions durin*’^ the 
(onveiition, but there never .seemerl to be any sentiment for broadening; 
the ri^dit to vote, much less for making; the rif^ht universal. Several mem¬ 
bers i*\pressed their views, of whom one of the most outspoken was Pierce 
ItutU'r of South ('arolina. “ He contended strenuously," wrote Madison, 
"that jiroperty v\'as the only just measure of rejiresentation. Phis was 
llie ^rc'at object of (lovernment: the j;reat cause of war; the ^reat means 
of (arryiuK it on." ’ Hut ix-caust* of the ^;reat variety of jiroperty and 
other (jualifuations in the states, no agreement was reached upon what 
federal r(‘(|uirem<‘nts should be iin|)osed. 'I'here was, in addition, Madison 
iiott-(l, .some doubt about “the* probable rc*(ej)tion that suc'h a change 
would meet with " in the >tates, and the framers of the ('onstitution Icd't 
the sulfragc where they found it. 'Phey provided that each state* should 
appoint its presidential elec tors in such manner as its lc*gislature might 
dirci l. and probably tlu-y c‘\|)c‘(tc*d that the legislators would themselvc's 
( hoosi- the clc'c t(»rs. as thev were to choose the senators. The selection ot 
the members of (he House of Representatives was the only other point at 
whiili the (|Uc’stion of suffrage had to be considerc'd, and for re})resenla- 
tivc-s the new fc‘deral ('oiistitution acevptc-d the state recjuiremc'Uts that 
"the c'leitors in each State shall have the (jualifications re(juisite for 
clci tors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature." ‘ 

In the tit'll (“lei tion that was hc-ld undcT tin* new ('oiistitution only live 

/ mini ^I'llt •< ot .Inifiiio, re|M)rlcsl hy J.iiuc-n Miulison, (iaillard Hunt and JaiiU"- 
HiDUii editor'. (Carnegie Kndowment for International I’eace. PHO). p. 55^ 

' llmi . p .(52. 

■’ //>;</., p. 215. t he lielief in the virtue of property on the part of the framer... wa.^ 
natiir.il eiioin^li. They were all of the upper or miildle da..... I'here wa" not one wage 
earner or mechanic among them. Sec .\rthui N. llolconihe. The Middle (Vuoo in 
i men,,in ]\}litiis H‘^40). pp. 124 157. 

■’ -\rticle 1. Section 2 
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states permittcci the voters to select the presidential electors.* In the 
other states the legislatures chose them. Basing his conclusions on such 
statistics as are available, Charles (). Paullin estimate*; that 3.6 j>er 
cent of the free population voted. In the first election for membtTs of the 
Hou.se of Representatives the total vote ca^t did not e\( ' <‘d 125.(KH). or 
3.5 per cent of the population.- I nder such a limited sulfr age It is not 
astonishing that the federalist Party was suc{e''sful. What i.' irpri^^ing 
is that the Anti-federalists won ten oi the si.xty-live ''C.its it' tlte first 
House of Rej)resetitatives. Neither party had an\ organi/.ition. m the 
modern sense; committees of corre.spondence carried on suclt lampaign.s 
as there were. Only in \’irginia, a|)[>arently, dul the .\nii federalists 
under the leadershij) ol Patrick Henry seriously ehallengi* tlu- party that 
was to be victorious. James Madison, for example, had to work hard to 
olitain a majority of three hundred votes for rc'prescMitative t)ut of the 1 .?*>() 
votes that were cast in his distriO. 

Super \t.K xftkr the Ki voii iion 

,\s soon as the Ri‘\'olution was oxer, a strugede for broaden* suffrage tt^ik 
place in each state, as the states wrote or re\ iscd • tati* ( onstiiutious .New 
Hampshire in 17<S4 substituted a ta.xpaying ((ualiln ation for tiu* owtuTsliij) 
of property. (leorgia in 17<Sd abandoned its ten pound j)ro|)erty i |uaiili( a 
tion in favor of the paxmiMit of a tax Aithin a year, ami wlitni N’ermont 
was admitted to the* I'nion in I ,''! her constitution was tlie first to t'stab- 
lish full manhood suffrage. ()nl\ a year's reside u e and “*,ui(‘t .and pea< e 
able behavior” were retjuinal of voler.-> ’ 

But the projierty test ftir voting weakened and disappeared very gradu 
ally, and it was not until 1S65 that it was finally abaiuloned by .N'o'th 
Carolina, the last of the states to retain it 'Phe normal |)ro( es^ wars In-.t 
a reduction of the pr*)perly reijuirement to a xa-ry nominal amount, then 
the substitution of the payment <»f a lax and finally the abolition of all 
property and taxjiaying test^. 

BrO.\I)ENKD SlEERW.EIN IHi:j\< kSON PEKIOD 

Several factors lombiiied during the early nineteenth century to widen 
the suffrage by the removal of these retiuirements. 'J'he veli'rans of the 

‘Massachusetts, Maryland. New Ilainp-shirc, Pennsylvania, and \nj;nna 
Charles (). Paullin, “ The l ir^t Klectujns under the Coietilutiim,” linvn Journal oj 
llistorx and Eoliths, xnl. 2 p 4. 

* Ibid., p. 31. ‘ Porter, dt., pp. 22 -23. 
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War of 1S12 were inclifrnant to find that many of their number were iii- 
rligihlf to vote, and they made their resentment known to sympathetic 
members of state legislatures and conventions. As the states of the 
Middle West were settled, the inhabitants sought additional settlers 
whose coming increased business and improved the value of land. Partly 
as an induc ement to settlers, all of the western states except Ohio joined 
the I’nion without tax or j)roperty reejuirements. As a result of this 
western liberalit\', the eastern states felt that they had to broaden their 
sutfrage or lose to the W est the skilled labor they did not wish to see mi¬ 
grate for fear that wages would rise in the seaboard states. Professor Sait 
thought that the most impressive of the factors operating during the 
jjeriod was tli(‘ soi ial ecjuality that arose from ec|uality of [lossessions. 
I.and in tlu; W'c'st 

was j)leutiful and easily acquired. The hoiiioleading jiioneers were 
alike in tin* pri\a(i()ns (hat they sutTered and in the rude comforts that 
they won from the >oil. .Social conditions assumed a remarkable uniform¬ 
ity; and the eciuality of economiv' life* rellected itself in jxditics. Where 
men were subMtanIially e<|U.d in poss(‘s«,i()ns there wa-^ no nM'.on to di'^ 
criminate in delming political light'**.' 

\lthough (he doc (riiu' (hat “all mcui aie c rc-atc'd ecjual ” was often cited 
in state constitutional convention.'* of the early nineti'enth century to 
imply that all men were by natural right entitled to the vote, probably 
siicli political abstractions had le.ss to do with the broadening of the 
''Uffrage than the gradual iiu rea'*e in education, which brought with it 
more acute political con.scioU'*ne.s.s, .\s various cla.sM'S advanced. thc“\ 
demanded a sliare in their govc'rnment, and. exccjit in the cu.m- of Dorr''* 
l\el)c‘llion in Rhode Island in iSli. their claims ueic- granted without 
violence, hirst, (he middle classes broke down the* rc-al piojiertv recjuire- 
ment by obtaining the' .siiliNtitution of taxpaying. Later the ri.sc' of the 
common man the' rural wagc'-c'arnc'r and the factors worker -ended 
the ta\i)a\ing c(ualitic ation. Not all aivas. of course. wc'iU through these 
stages, rhe I c'deialists made a last stand in the eastern states, but in 
the' frontic'r states they never had any inlhiencc'. so that most of tin- 
wc'stern state's c-ntered the I'nioii with no restrictions upon manhood suf 
fragc'. 

riu' rapidly broadc'ned suffrage of the Jac kson period produced the tur 
bulent politics for which tlie age is well known and encouraged the carlv 
' I'.dw.ird M .s.iit. . I ; i< lO/ l\irhi> iind /.In Hons (.vi c'dition. 1042), p. 2.S. 
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city political machines. The whole trend appalled conservatives like 
Daniel Webster and Chancellor Kent, who feared that the rights of prop¬ 
erty and hence the future of civilization were threatened. 


The Rise of Disqualifications for Voitng 

As property qualifications fell away one by one, the state- found it 
expedient to exclude from the sulTrage by other means x’arioiis groups 
which until then had been indirectly preventeil from voting by the iiroj)- 
erty requirements. Thus criminals, the mentally incompi'timt. and 
paupers commonly did not own property and had not ('arlicM* been a voting 
problem. But with the removal of the projierty re(|uirement they became 
eligible to vote and had to be excluded by law. Students, soldiers, and 
sailors — where they were in fact only temjiorary residents - occasion¬ 
ally {ire.sented a local problem, with the result tnat by lSt>0 most states 
barred them from the jjolls. When a person u.-.ided in a community long 
enough to acciuire property or to pay ta.xes, it was assumed in some state's 
that he had become sufliciently familiar with state and local affairs to cast 
an intelligent vote, and moreover that he had a linancial interest which 
w'ould move him to inform himself about candidates. But w'ith the dis¬ 
appearance of the tax and property <iualilications, the matter of residence 
could not be left to take care of itself, and the re(|uirement of a period of 
residence — varying from six months to tw’o years in the state, county, or 
towm — became almost universal. In bSbO only Indiana and New Ilamj) 
shire, among the thirty-four states then in the t'nion, had no resideiu e 
period.^ 

Another disc[ualification soon introduced was ilhteraiy. I'irst adopted 
by Connecticut in 1<S55, a literacy test was soon re(juired of voters in 
Massachusetts and later in other states. 'I'he j)resent New' V'ork test, as 
administered by school authoritii'S, aj)pears to be the best and fairest.' 


.\lii<:n Suffrage 

Moved by a desire to attra<'t .settlers, tw'enty-two states and territories 
of the west and Southw'est at one time or another f)ermitted alien.s to 
v'ote, commonly upem their declaration of intention to seek citizenship. 

' I’ortrr, op. tit., {) 148. 

- Sc'c Arthur W. Broniage, “Literacy and the Klectoratt',” Ameritan I^olitual Semite 
Review, vol. 24 (Xoveniber, 19.J0), pp. 916 962. 
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While Ohif) in 180.^ was ai)[)arently the first stale to ^^rant aliens the right 
(o v(jte, six states hafl alien suffrage by 1860. But the movement had 
rea< hed its j)eak by 1875 and shortly began to recede. The wave of 
national feeling brought about by World War I led to a rapid withdrawal 
of the riglit from non-eitizens, but not until 1026 did the last state, 
.\rkansas, cIom' the polls tf) aliens.' With the free land now gone, there 
sec.-ms to be no gn'at (l(‘sire on the part of the states to attract j)Oj)ulation, 
and it appears jirobable that alien suffrage is gone forever. 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE 


BM ( )KK I III. ( 'l\ II. W VK 

I he tret ling problem of Negro suffrage has existed since the early days 
of the repubii( indecil, sime colonial limes. In the states of the Deej) 
South the Negro was always forbidden the vote either by law or by politi¬ 
cal pra<'tice. .\m(»ng tin* border states, Delawan* in 1702 amended its con¬ 
stitution to e\i hide free .Negroes from the jiolls, and it was soon followed 
b\ the other border states and evim by ('‘onnecticut (INKS), New Jerse\ 
(1S20), and I’ennsylvania (ISdSy- In fact, there were only si.x states in 
which the Negro was never barrc'd.' I',v<‘n in New \’ork, though a free 
.Negio v\as alwa\s allowed to vote, he was re(|uired until 1874 to meet a 
spec ial 8250 projierty (|ualili( ation, and on three separate occasions (1846, 
18.^0, and 18()7l the white voters of Nc-w \ ork refused to approve refer¬ 
enda to rc-mo\c- this disc rimination. IIowe\er stiong abohtioni.st senti¬ 
ment was in the North and Wi’st, it did not extend to ecpial politic al rights 
foi the Negro I'he Republii an Party did not advocate them in 1856 or 
in IN()0. instead, it i ame into p(»wc-r on the platlorm of no extension of 
sla\ei\ ill the tcTiitoiies I’.vcii Lincoln ncwcT advocatcal Nc-gro suffrage. 
Ills ( oiistitiitional thc-oi\ was that the* soulhcTii stall's had lu-ver been 
out ol the- t ’niori and that thc-ir legal s\ stems (inc luding their suffrage 
laws) had not bc'cn tc-rminated but simply su.sj)ended. It is W’orth noting 
that in none- of the northern states where the Republican Party was 
dominant after iStiO was the- suffrage extended to .Negroes by state action. 

‘ .See I.eiiii 1C. .\\ ls\\,>iIh. I'hr J’.issini; of .\lieii .SutTrage," The Amerimn Tolitiml 
Si It'll, I Ktvit ie, ViA .’5 ^I 'ehru.iry. Pf'P. |)|). 114 llO. 

* I’ ltler, ('/> 1 1 : , p. U() 

•* Maine, Mass.n luisetts. New Hatiip^hire. New York. Rhode Island, and X’ermont. 
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the suffrage and parties in AMERICA 
The Reconstruction Period 

President Johnson tried to carry out Lincoln’s plans for the rccon 
struction of the South, but he was overpowered by the Radical Repiibli 
cans in Congress. These men insisted upon the acceptance of the Ihhm 
teenth Amendment as a condition for readmission to the Cnion, and in 
this position, wrote Porter, they “were not without ulterior motives”: 

The Republican politicians . . . winfed to siio of lb publican 

majorities and permanently cripj'le the Democr.iii* Pirty. .\s early as 
December, 1866 , Mr. Jtlaine complained in C'on^ress aboiii the possibility 
of the southern states returning with the Mine measure of lejirc'entati(Mi 
enjoyed by them previous to the war. ... He .seemed to be more intent 
on reducing their representation th.in on securing sulTrage lor tl.e Ni'gro. 
But later on the latter view to the .same end lu^rame popular. It was soon 
evident that a large Xegro electorate would givx* the Republiian j>arty 
enormous prestige, and many congressmen were exultant ov er tlu> pii'.-.i)i*i t ' 


The Kourteenth Amend.ment 

'I'hc Fourteenth Amendment, adopted in ISbS, made th(‘ Negroa ('iti/.en, 
but it did not make him a voter. In an imiirei ( and jiwkward fashion the 
amendment proposed to com|H‘l the stales to allow the N(‘gro to vote upon 
penalty of having the .states’ rc'-resent at ion in the House* of Re-jire-seiitti 
tives rediu'ed. Xo act was passe-el liy ('•)ngre-ss the-n (or later) to e-nforee 
this clause of the amendment. Since most norlhe-rn states still did not 
permit Negro sulTrage, Ce)ngre.s.s e'ouhl not bring itself to iirv -^ke- the- pen 
ally clause against the South. 'I'liere- se-e-meel at the time to be- little 
sentiment in the North for giving tlie vote to tlie Negro. Charles Sumnei 
urged the northern states to let denvn their le-gal or const it ntional barrie-rs. 
but his plea was without elTect. A re-h-re-neliim in the I fistrie t of ('oliimbia 
proelue e^d a vote of 6556 against Ne-gro suffrage to 55 in favor. 


The Fifteenth .Amendment 

The weakness of the Fourteenth .Amendment as a means of obtaining 
Negro sufTrage W'as quickly seen by the Ruelie al Republie ans in Congre.ss, 
and the year folle^wing the adoption of that amendment, Congre.ss pa.s.s<-d 
‘ Porter, op. cit., pp. 170-tf^O. 
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another, which became the Fifteenth. Much shorter than the Fourteenth, 
the Fifteenth Amendment went directly to the point: 

'rhe ri^ht of citiz(‘ns of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
f)r abrid;<(“.'l by the United States or by any state f>n account of race, 
cr)lor, or previous condition of servitude. 

'I'his amenflmetit, like tin: I'ourteenth, was forced upon the South; and it 
would not have been accepted, it seems safe to say, had not federal armies 
still been in control of most southern states. Conj^ress undertook to en¬ 
force it l)y a series of “ kbree Hills.” 

When any extension of the ri^^ht to vote has been made in the United 
States or in almr)st any other country where popular ^^overnment prevails, 
the broadened sulTraf^e lias been permanent. 'I'he reason has been that 
tiu* \v)te has not been given to classes or groups until their education 
and political consciousness made them reafly for it. 'Fhe 1‘burteenth 
and I'iftccnth Amendments, however, suddenly conferred the suffrage 
Ujion a million men just released from slavery, most of whom were illit¬ 
erate and all of whom were politically inexperienced. 'I'lie Xegro’s enfran- 
(hisement, says Professor Porter, “had been secured by artificial means 
and not by the normal process of building up j)oj)ular suiijiort.” 'Phe 
results of the premature and partisan grant of the suffrage wire disastrous 
to the Negro himselt. Had he been allowed to attain the franchise as 
others attained it, gradually and when he was ready for it, infinite sot'ial 
I fiction might have been avoided. .Vs it was, Negro suffrage was blamed 
for all the ills of rei oust ruction, and the reaction was .so great that the 
results affect .American j)()litics to this day. 

Historians disagree upon the relative resj)onsibility of the Negro, the 
tarpetbaggiT, and the scalawag lor the evils of reconstruction. Perhajis 
historical justice among them can never be correctly assessed, but bei ause 
the .southern whites saw at the .same moment the .Negroes in otlues and 
the misgovernment of their state.s, they have always con.sidered the first 
to be the lause and the .second to be the elTect. 

I'or eight yc.irs in some stalt*s, for a shorter jn-riod down to two vears in 
others, the R.nhc.ils ruled sui)reme in the N)ulh. 'Phus had the mighty 
tallen; ‘‘thus our j)olitical subjugation has been made complete.’* In the 
lirst South Carolina legislature, “ Phe Speaker is black, the Clerk is black, 
the iloorkeepers are hl.ick, the little j>ages are black, the chairman of Wavs 
and Means is bl.iek. .uul the Chaplain is coal black. .\t some desks sit 
colored men whose types it would he hanl to find outside of the Congo; 
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whose costumes, visages, attitudes, and expression only befit the forecastle 
of a buccaneer. It must be remembered that the.'^e men, with not more 
than half a dozen exceptions, have been themselves slav‘s, :Mid that their 
ancestors were slaves for generations.’’ Upon these blacks depended the 
hated power of the carpetbaggers and scalawags, and for these blacks, in 
return for the opportunity to rule, the Radicals provided oHices and a 
flattering “social ecjuality” in law. Thus a |X)\\erful Xe^'-o political 
machine came into being . . . which it required a revolution to turn out.* 


Negro Suffrage as a Symugl 

Tt is probable that even though the Negroes were suddenly enftanehised 
and quite as suddenly placed in {lolitical ('ontrol of the southeni states, 
they did not have a record in olTicc as venal and extravagant as was pic¬ 
tured by some historians. 'Fhcy did establish sidiool sy^tmns and make 
other reforms, and at the least it may be '^aid for them that they were no 
worse than the while politicians of the tinn- who formed the d'weed Ring, 
the Whiskey Ring, and the Credit Mobilier. lint the .soutlu'rn wliites 
needed the storit's of misrule during reconstruction to bolsti'r the opinion 
they had already formecl that the Negro wa^ racially unlit to participate 
in democratic proces.ses. “I'hese memories,” wrote (lunnar Myrdal, 
‘‘are in a sense clierished. 'f'liey stTV'e a vital defensive function to the 
White South. Kven the liiieral Soutli< rner . . . has to express his abhor¬ 
rence of the Reconstriu'tion atrocities. 'I'hey an‘, in fact, symbols of 
regional allegiance.” - 'Fhe stereotype is used to rationalize and justify 
subsecjuent southern election practices. 

Opposed by the South, otlicered l.irgely 1>> adventurers, manned and 
supported increasingly by the inexperienced and untrained Negro, the new 
regime could but produce ineliiciency, corru])tion, and oj)pression. It 
could but solidify the South behind the old leaders who cried “I tedd you 
so!” Tt could but end in revolution, and a dogged determinati«)n to keep 
the Negro in suhjet tion.* 


TjIE (\)l NTKK-RkVOI.I’ I ION 

rhe 'rhirteenth .\mendment, abolishing slaxaTv, was a( (•e|>ted by the 
South, but the I’ourteenth and I'ifteenth, in so far as they (onferred 

* Paul ^.(•\vin^on, Ra<r, Class, ami Party (19.S2), p. 45. liy jx rinissifjn of Oxford 
University Pros',, New \'t)rk. 

- .l;z A mcriran Dihmma: The ProhCni and Modern Ih nunracy (1944), vol. 1, 

p. 446. ^ Le\MnM)n, op. dl . , 46. 
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social aiifl j)oIiti( al rights upon the Xegro, never were. The amendments 
were ajjprovcd by the re( onslruction legislatures, which were supported 
by federal bayonets, but the white people of the South never accepted 
th(,*rn in fact and set about at once seeking means to circumvent them. 
'Their at tivities took two forms: legislative enactments to modify consti- 
lutions and statutes in order to exclude the Xegro from the suffrage; and 
the administration of the laws to exclufle in practice tho.se who came 
within till' terms of the (onstitutions and statutes. 'The prospect of 
vioU iK e has always l)een in the background should these measures fail; 
and violent (‘ has l)een used often enough to convince Negroes that it 
would bt' UM-d more ofttm if net essary. 

lA’en belon* President Ilayt^s withdrew the fetleral trooj)s from the 
Soutli in 1<S77, a majt)rity of the southern states had returned to white 
(and Demotralitj tonlrol. When the army left, the remaining Negro- 
I arpetbagger politii al machines collapsed. In the twenty-live years that 
lolltAved, the southern slates revised their constitutions and amended 
then ele< lion laws so as to keep the Negro from voting, being sure, how 
ever, that constitutions and laws did not violate the letter of the T'ifteentli 
\meudment. 'The s|»irit of tht* disfranchising laws and constitutions was 
well e\piessed by ('al ter (ilass, later L’nited States Senator from \’irginia, 
in the debates on the suffrage clau.ses in the \’irginia ('onstitutional con¬ 
vention ()1 IbOl, when he was asked whether the Negro would not be 
e\( hided under the j>roposed claiist* by “fraud and discrimination.” He 
leplied, “by Iraud. no, by (list rimination, yes. but it will be di.serimi- 
natioii within the letter of the law. . . . Discrimination! Why, that is 
pieiiscly what we propose; that, exactly, is what this convention w’as 
elet ted for to discriminate to the very extremity of ])ermissable action 
under the limitations of the Tederal (Constitution, with a view to the 
elimination of every Xt'gro voter who can be gotten rid of legally. . . .” ' 
It i'. not net essary here tt> trace the history of each disfranchising device 
in ever\ southern state. One state learned from amither, and j)rovisions 
iiueiited in one w'cre often t ojiied b\ others. In general, the devices used 
.sought to exclude the \egrt> by taking advantagt' of his j)o\erlv, his lack 
ol eduiatit)!!. luX inexperience with j)ublic documents, or his racial 
chaiactcrislu s. 


Tin' I’oi I Tw 

.\t) devile to bar .Negroes irom the [>olls has in recent vears received 
' (Juolisl lo op. lit., J> So. 
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more attention than the poll tax. Attempts have been made to obtain 
national legislation to forbid poll-tax rerjuirements for partiripation in 
elections at which federal oflicers arc chosen.' Anti-poll-tax hills have 
frequently passed the House of Representatives, only to be killed in the 
Senate by filibuster or by the threat of filibuster on the part of southern 
senators. The poll tax in the .South dilTers fiom the tax »>f ihe same name 
in the North in that it is not imposed in the South upon all citizens over 
twenty-one years of age; it is, rather, a voluntary tax (»r fee paid only b\ 
those persons who seek to vote.- In -...me southern slates it is < 'muilative 
- that is, it must be pai<l In- the voter for every year after lu* attains the 
age to vote — and in a few states the tax. if unpaid, be.ns lompound 
interest and penalties. It commonly mu-.l Ik paid months before the 
date of an election, sometimes during a limiteil luimlu r ol la\'s at some 
inconvenient place; and a poll-tax recei|)t imisi be pres< r\i‘(l to be shown 
to registration and election olTicials. The amount ol the lax is not great 
from a dollar to two dollars in different states but i‘\en this amount 
is important to Negroes with low cash iiuomes. It is usually illegal lor 
one person to j;ay the tax for another, but politii'ians sonn'times < va<K* 
this part of the law l)y buying |)oll-tax receipt^ from poor wliite voti'rs 
at the amount of the tax; they then keep the re< cipts and n issue them on 
registration or election day.'* 


* 'I'hese attempt.s rely upon .Vrtule I, SiTtion IV, jiar. I nf tlu* ( oiislitnlioii, wlinh 
authorizes ('oii^'rcss t<» “make or .'liter'’ suili ngulationsas tlie states iiia> (slahlish 
re^'ardiiiK the ‘‘times, places, and ma ner of hol.linn eiei lions for Senators and Rc'pie 
.s»‘ntalive.s." I'he opponents of anti poll ta.\ le^^islalmi. point to;\Mule 1, Se(tioi) il. 
“'I'he electors in each state .-.hall h.iv<- Ihe qualilKations requisite foi dec tors of tin- 
most numerous hraiuli of the state ligidatun-.” '1 his rMiuin iii'M.I is tep.-iled in the 
Seventeenth Amendment. Jf the payment of a poll ta.v is a (pialilualioii U. vole for 
a state le^^islator, llien, say the southern.-is, it is a qualilh ation to vote lot .otijn ess- 
men. In hrecdUm v. Sullies .^02 U.S. 277 (lU.U),tlH- Sujm nu’ ('..urt held that hi »he 
abseiue of federal legislation the Georgia poll tax Mas valid. 

" In South Carolina the ta.x is not reipiirMl o| \otets in (he IJena.i rati< primal v, hut 
it is retiuired of those \vh»> would vote in the g» neral election. 

■' I'or other uses of the poll tax by politiiians .see The Toll hix (IblO;, a pamphlet 
imblishcd by the .American Coimul on I’uMu .AlTairs, Washington, I).( ., <s|)(( .ally 
pp. b 12. National .sentiment on the poll ta.x was revealed by a C.allup poll of July 
25, 1048. The question was asked thus: “.Some .southern states require ev< ry \oter 
to pay a poll tax amounting to about a riollur a year before tiny bnl tan vote. I.U) 
you think the.se poll ta.xes should be abohshi<b” 'Ihe rtsuits were: 


National 
South . . . 
Outside South 
Poll-tax states. 


A bolish 

Re lain 

Opinion 
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'I'hc poll tax would, of course, exclude f)oor whites as well as Negroes 
if it w(*re ecjuitahly enforccfl, hut it api)cars that sometimes election 
ofticials forget to ask white voters to show their receipts, while they 
always rememher t«) ask woiild-he Negro voters for theirs. With th<‘ 
Negroes’ inexperietu e with documents, the receipts are often lf)st, or 
scheming whites nia\ induce the Negroes to j)art with them. In one 
.North ('arolina (oiinly, for example, the Democrats engaged an itinerant 
(ire us for one day and admitted any Negro who would surrender his 
[)o!I tax rec eipt; the result was that almost all of the Negroes in the county 
were disfram liised for that year. Only .seven southern states now require 
th«‘ payment of a j)oll tax as a prerequisite for voting.’ (ieorgia recently 
repealed her tax, and some other southern states will probably follow, 
relying npo!i other devices for disfranchising the Negro. 

Li I I K \< X Wl) “ rNDKKS'l XNIUNC.” ('l.M’SKS 

Lighteen states imp(»se some sort of literacy test, but in the South 
tlu‘S(' tests have been administi'red so as to exclude Negroes, rnder the 
laws, (iti/,(‘ns seeking to vote may be asked to rtx'id and ('xplain any 
article in tlie state or federal constitutions /o the sdtisfiiefion of the election 
olliditls. Lven |»rofessors in .Negro universities have not always been 
able to accomplisli this feat, and less educated .Ni'gnu's are readily failed 
on the tests when they are ask(*d to e.xjdain some uncommon term, such 
as eminent domain or c.vccvv (ondemnation. Josephus Daniels told of one 
instant e in whiih he, as a lead(‘r of the dry forces, invoked these tests: 

INery Negro uho came up to vote in the local option election in Raleigh, 
\. C'., in li.i\mg been clialltMiged, was compelletl to stand in the 

middle ol .1 ring with .scores ol j)eoj)le looking on and read parts of the 
(on'.titulioii. None on tri.d knew what an cv post faeto law wa^, and none 
loiild loiieitly |)rononiue “Lieutenant Cioxernor.” I'here were plentx' 
ol while xoicis who, wiih .1 t urioii'. and critical crowd looking on, would 
lia\e been embaiMsM'd bx th.it |)ublic test. I justilied my act by retlecting 
dial tliesc Nc'giocs xxfir lu-ing UM-d by the liquor forces to their own 
undoing . . . Hill 11 w.iN (Iuel.-' 

Lxi'ii more sust i-ptiblc to disi rirnination in administration are tho.se 

' Mahama. .\rkan''.i''. Mi'-si'.'-ipjn. South ('amlina, ’l\•n^e'^''^.■e, dV-xas, \ irginia. 

/ he Hoek of the St,Ut v ( PMS eduimig p. no. 1 lorida, (Ieorgia, Louisiana, and North 
C.irolina ha\e reiuxiled their poll taxe- since injO. 

- Filter in Folitii s (inny p. 4J.?. 
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clauses in southern election laws and constitutions that recfuire the voter 
to “understand the duties and obligations of citizenship under a republi¬ 
can form of government” or require him to exi^lain state statutes. As 
the chairman of the committee that wrote the “understanding” clause 
of the Virginia constitution of 1902 saul, “I expect the examination with 
which the black man will be confronted to be inspired b\ die same spirit 
that inspires every man uj)on this lloor and in tliis conventio' I do not 
expect an inqiartial administration of this ilause.”^ If iiit* poll ta.x 
should fall before the on.slaughts uf northern lilx-rals. the hn rac}' and 
“understanding” clauses would 1/y tln'inselves sulVue to e\( lude Ni^groes, 
as long as they are administered by whiles who wish t(» use fluMu as 
barriers. Probably nothing short of federal supi rvisjon or administration 
of elections could get any signilic.mt number of .Negroes past the "under¬ 
standing” clauses. 

RE\'iv.vr. OF Pnouffi'y QrAi.iFic viio.ns 

In the post-C'ivil War state constitutional lonventions the pro|)erty and 
ta.xpaying re(|uirements were reconsidered and in M)nie stati'-. revived. 
The object in view was to lake advantage o*' tin' .Negro's poviuTy in 
order to disfranchise him. 'I'lie amount of property rc(|uired nowhere 
e.xceeds $5(K) or forty acres of land, but in Mune stati's all taxes assessed 
against the pro[)erty mu.st be paid beiore the owtu r can vote. PropiTty 
and ta.x-payment reijuirements ooviously bar the poor white as well as the 
poor Negro; so they are eommonly tied up with literaev, i diu ational, or 
“understanding” tests in sueh a wxiy as to let tin- whiti* lish Ihnnigh the 
net but not the lda< k one.s. 


'The “Gr.vnofatuku” Cr.Ai sk 

The most famoii'^ of these devices for admitting the illilerati? or im 
poverished whites while e.xeluding the ediuativi and property holding 
Negroes was the “grandfather” daiKe. (loth Louisiana and Missi^diijii 

Mtuoted by I’orler, e/>. (it, j) JIH I lie fainoii'- Ito-wdl ;\m.-iirlm<iil a<l<lrti to 
the Alabama constilution in in46 (omhiiu-d the g<.od (hanu U r and iiiidcr'-tandiiig 
elausL-s; it jjrovidi-d that “no per-ons shall be ah .\<-d to rf;!isl( r a- rlrdor^ (•\( t pt 
those who are of good diaradiT ami wlio und.-rdaml lla- dntir^ and ol)ligalions ..f 
good citizenship under a republican form of genernmenf.” .See f). Dougla. Wee-ks, 
“The White Primary. 1^44 ]dt8,” Thr Avirrium Pohlioil .S,ir>i,c \ol. 42 

(June, ld48), j)}!. 500-510. 
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claim to have invented this device. The clause was not a restriction 
upf)n the sulTra^^e, but an e.vemption from other tests for those who had 
fought in any war in which the United States had enj^a^^ed, or who had 
voted before the Civil War, or who were legitimate lineal descendants of 
men who had voted. Negroes with white grandfathers of course could 
not qualify, becau.se their white graiulfathers could not legally have been 
married to black graiKlmothers. I'he grandfather clauses were all pre¬ 
sumably struck down by the .Supreme (\nirt in 191.S when it held that 
the f)klahoma clau.se was merely a subterfuge for vir)laling the luftee/ith 
.Amciulment.* But the clauses had already served thin’r purpo.se in that 
per.sf)ns eligible to use them had by this time placed their names on the 
permanent n'gistration rolls. 

“(loon ( 'llAR \ci KK ” 'I'ests 

In order to takt“ advantage of what were thought to be the .\egro\ 
peculiar timdencies to (ommit (or to get convicte<l of) certain offenses, 
such as chicken stealing, wif<‘ beating, or adultery, the postwar election 
laws in the South barred from voting persons convicted of these and other 
crimes or misdc'meanors I'or those who had never been convicted, “evi¬ 
dence ot good (hara(ler’’ could b<* rec/uired by ele('tion ofbcials. This 
evidetue for while applicants turned out to be in j)rac(ici“ the oflicials’ 
own knowledge; for .Negroes it meant the j)roduction of two to ten wit¬ 
nesses to swi-ar tliat tliey lia«I known the apirlicant for a ciTtain number 
ol >ears, that lie was regularly employed, of goo<l habits, had lu'ver been 
known to violate a law, and .so lorth The “good chara< ter’' clause.s are 
sus(ej)tible of as much administrali\e abiisi' a.s the lileracv and ‘'under¬ 
standing tests, and it the whites in control ot the i-hstion nun hiner\ 
are detiTmiiu'd to use the “gooil iharaiter " clauses to exilude .Negroes, 
it is probable that onl\ tedi-r.d administiMtion of elections could effectivek 
|)ic\cut their doing sd 


1 lu' southern states show a kind of defense in dej)t]i against tlu‘ would- 
be Negro votei . if oiu- barrier falls before court.s oi legislatures there is 

s.M.'fJ CS f.S. M7 fioisi 1 he (Iklahoni.i graiulfather clause 
Ft .ill- “.No [nisoii who w.i-s oil J.imi.iry 1. ISon, oral .my time {irior theri to, entith-d 
to \ole iimliT .in\ toFin ot eo\( riiir.eiit. or '.vtn' at th.it time resiiii-d in soim- fotti-.;!! 
n.itioii, and no Inn .it dese«'ndant of -.ueli person, sJi.iH dtnie<l tlie right to n.uistjT 
.ind \ ole hei .uiM' ol ii;s iuabilit\ to s.. read an*' .sra. si, tious of sui h i. oi.st il i.t i. m.” 
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another behind it. Tt would seem that the j^reat variety of rerjuirements 
and te.sts could be used to rule out all \egroes, hut just in case any shotild 
^et by them all, some southern states require the tllliu/L' out, unassisted, 
of complicated registration application blanks. The statements on thes<‘ 
have then to be sworn to, and the slightest error - su-!’ as tlie day the 
aj>plicant moved into his precinct constitutes perjury, for " hicii lines 
and imprisonment (not to mention di-'^franchi'^enunu'' ma\ i ■ impo'^ed. 
Po make assurance ten times sure. South C'arolina |.rovi(:< - that the 
voter shall receive sei).irate ballots for federal oHicers. lo! state ami 
county ofticers, and for n UTcnda; and each mu.'.t bi‘ put m its own bov. 
or it will not be counted. 


Efffxt of the Rp:stkiction.s 

These devices, and a few others less important, adopird in tlu* last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, e\(‘ludi*t t!ie Negro from voting in all 
the states of the Solid South. R(“ally .satisfai lory statisti('s to show the 
results of the whites’ counter-revolution are not availabh* I'lie various 
restrictions on the suffrage are overlaj)ping. so that it i^ impossible' to 
show how many citizens are disfraiu'hised by the poll tax., liow many by 
the “understanding” clau.ses, how many by the “good cliaraiter” ti sfs, 
and .so on. It is also im[)o.ssible to ^ho\\ exactly how many whiti s an* 
l)arred by the jx)!! tax. 'Fhe-' is a tradition among ujiper-dass white 
women in the South that politics is not for ladies, and i onse(|U«‘ntly the\ 
do not pay the tax and do not vote; but it dtunot be .said tliat they are 
barred from voting, tor they could vote if tlu'v wished. 

.\j)parentlv onlv in Louisiana were registration and voting statistics 
ever made U}) by race, and there the total result of the various restrii tion-; 
was (piickly shown. In 1S%, before the disfram hising daiises wen- 
adopted, 1.1(),.->,U Negroes were regi-^teri'd v»)ters. In IbOO, alter ihey 
were in effect, onlv 5,?2() remained on the* books, and in Ib.lS, the numl)er 
was down to 112.L' In Virginia, when- .Negroes were not M-jiarately 
registered, tlie vote in bSbO was 2‘AS.(HK); in IbtM. after the new (onstitii 
tion was adopted, it dro[)ped to and |)resiimably the differeme 

was due to the exdusion of the Negroes.' 

Here and there in the Far South educated .Negroes are j)ermitted to 

^ If. F. (iosncll, (irass Rnnti fI042), (» 1W7. 

2 George C’. .Stoncy, “hutTrage in the Soutti.” Surw\ Craphir, vol. tMar( Ii, 1040). 

p. 167. 
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throuj'h all the meshes of the election laws and to vote, but many 
Xc^uo [)rofessional men feel that the struggle is not worth while for them, 
bc( ause even after all their trouble, their votes are overwhelmed in the 
clcf tion. A few ‘‘good” Negroes (whom the other Negroes call “Uncle 
'Toms”) are sometimes eased through all the tests and reejuirements by 
whites and allowed to vote. 

Sirue the adoptifjii of the disfranchising clauses, the only organized 
attemj)t to lower the barriers occurred during the agrarian revolt that 
jirodiKed the (ireenback and Populist Parties and the Granger Move¬ 
ment. 'I he farmer-radicals of the South objected to the tests, not because 
they (lisfranclu\(*(l the .Negroes, but because they could be used by the 
liourboii hemocrats to di'^franchise the poor and ignorant whites. In 
the fat tioiial lights of the period each side charged the other with allowing 
.Negroes to vote, “and during the eighties and nineties, renewed attempts 
were made on the part of both grou[).s to tighten the statutory restrictions, 
already desr ribed, which kept the Negro from the polls. Tt is diflicult to 
determine whether this legi.slation originated wholly in the dislike of all 
groups for ‘political niggerism,’ or in a desire to lessen the hazards and 
e.xpense of the* internecine white struggle.” * Hut with the defeat of the 
agrarian re volt. there were no further attempts to broaden the suffrage 
in thc“ South until the clej)ressi()n that followed the stock market tolla[).se 
in IW. 


.Nl CUO) Si FFK VC.K \N1) rilK SfFKFMK ('oi KT 

I'nlil vc'fv r'c'cent years the .Nc-gro did not find in the Unitc'd States 
Suicrc-me C'ourt any bulwark to the rights and liberties e\tendc'd to him 
b\ the I'ourtec'uth and I'ifteenth .Amendments. The court sustained his 
legal right to vote' lent ahso sustained the tests that in fact barrecl liim 
Irom xoting. In A’.v juirtc Yarhuni^h and other cases the justice's uplielcl 
c ongtc'ssiotral prohibitions against the use of violence to provent Negr'oes 
horn voting" The AIi'^^issipj>i literacy ami “understanding’' ilause was 
upheld in IS'fS by a unanimous v oirrt on the grounds that the tonstitutiun 
and till' slalutes of Mis',issij)pi "do not on ilieir face discriminate between 
the raves, and it h.is not been diown that their actual administration was 
i'\il. onl\ th.it e\il w.is po-,vible under them.” ' 'Idle literacy test was 

' 1 v\\ i'/>. 1 1! , p 7.S 

' 1 10 I S (O'! , s,-,- .iKi> .s; It (>/ I n^nnii. 100 I’ S ' i 1X701, and /'v 
100 I .s (,lS 70 i 

■ II I.'. i.oj.'s ;. •/)/>/, I 7() r .X Jl.t I ISOSi. .u 225 
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again approved when the court declared the Oklahoma grandfather clause 
unconstitutional.^ In an opinion delivered in 1902 Justice Holmes, for a 
unanimous court, seemed to tell the Negroes that their -ighls under tiie 
Fifteenth Amendment were unenforceable, because the questions were not 
legal but political: “Equity,” he said, “cannot undertak r now, any more 
than it has in the past, to enforce political rights.” It liad bee?i charged 
that in violation of the Idfteenth Amendment some live thousa d Neuroes 
had been refused the right to register. For them, said juMar Holmes, 
“relief from a great political wrong, il done, as alleged. In thi- (K'oide of 
a state and by the state itself must be given t<'' them In the legislative 
and political department of the government of the United Stati c." - 


The White Primary and the Si premk (’oi ut 

Texas and Party Membership. .Aside from tli hr sina ess in again.st 
the grandfather clauses, the Negroes made little headway befon- the 
courts until Mxon v. Herndon in 1927. d'ev.is had adoi>led a state law 
denying Negroes the right to participate in llie Democratic primary. In 
defense of the statute attorneys for tlie state* of Pevas argued before the 
court that the matter was political, relying upo i justice I lolmes’s opinion 
in Giles v. Harris; but Holmes this time dismissed ilu* lonti'ntion as 
“little more than a play upon words,” and the court held that “color can 
not be made the basis of a .stat'ilf)rv Hassificatijm arfe( ting the right .s(“t 
up in this case”- that is. the right to vote in a I tc'inoc ratic primary.'^ 

Te.Kas immediately re[)ealed the statute and passed a new one, which 
allowed the state e.\i‘cutive committee of each party in 'I'c'-xas to determine 
])arty membershiji. Nixon was again denied tlu; right to vote in the 
Democratic' primary, and brougiu another action. In .Mxon v. C'ondon, 
justice C.’ardozo, for the maj<nity of tiie court, held that party mcinber- 
shi];) could not be determined by an executive committc-c*, that the ])ro|)er 
place for such a deci'-ion was the state* convention.’ With tin* wa\ thus 
pointed for it, d'exas allowed state party conventions to determine* j)arty 
membershii), and that same \ ear the Dc*mocratic state convention adoptc'd 

’ (ridon V. L nited Stdtrs, 2^8 U.S. ^17 t lUlSi. 

2 (dies r. 189 L’.S. 475 (1902., at 487 aiu] 488. 

KXixon V. Herndon, 27s t'.S. 536 (1627), at .stCiaml .sll. 

^286 U.S. 75 (1952'. .\l j>age 81 lu- \\r<i(<-, “ \\ liaU-vt r inherent i)t)\\er a state 
political party has l.o determinu the ro.nti-nt ut it nn mher'-hip n-ides in the; state 
convention. . . . There jda(forni>> of j)rin«iples are annoinned and tie te-it.s of party 
allegiance made known to the world.” 
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a resolution confining? membershij) in the party to whites. 7'his resolution 
was pas.sefi upon hy the Supreme Court two years later and unanimously 
upheld.* 

Klif^ihilily in Oklahomn. ('ongress earlier had seemed to be barred from 
regulating [)rimaries by the deci.sion in the Xrd'hcrry Case,'^ and for ten 
years the law seeuK'd to be settled that a primary was not an election 
within th(“ meaning t)f the Constitution, and cf)nse(juently that state 
j)arti(“s (ould keej) \egroes out of primaries if they used the proper 
procedure. Ilut (Oklahoma, in attempting to recapture the berudlts of 
its now uiK onstitutiomil grandfather clau.se, had passed an act perma¬ 
nently disfranchising all (itizens eligible to vote e.vcept thejse who had 
r(gu\terecl before 1*.114 (while the grandfather clause was in effect) or 
between .\|)ril .^0 and .May 11, 1*)U). 'I'his attempt to get around Cu/nw f. 

/ niti'd Stales was d(.‘( hired void by the Supreme Court in but more 
important, Justice* I’rankfurter used language in his opinion that seemed 
to re-ope-n all the* state suffrage recjuirements for further litigation: 

dhe* iPiftee'iilh] .Vine-ndment nullifies sophisticated as well as simple- 
miiide'd mode's of (Hm rimination. It hits one-rous procc'dural requirements 
which c'lfectiNc'ly handieap e.vere ise* of the* franchise by the colored nic'e, 
although the' ahstrac t right to vote- m.iy remain unrestricte'el as to race.’ 

Louisiana: a .Vca' I'ieie. .\ new phase of the battle began four 
Nears latiT, for when a Louisiana election fraud ease* reaehed the* 
.Supre'uu' Court in Cbll, pre‘ee‘el(*nts went down right and left.* 'The 
holding in the* Xr.ehrrry i'asc was ree'einsieleri'el and eiverruled; pri- 
marie-s we-ie' again e-lc etions, and, me)ree)ve*r, the* right of a eiti/e*n to vote 
in tlu*m and the' right te) have* his balleit honestly ceiunted Nvas held to be 
a fe'de'ial light, jirotec ted In the Constitution "against the actions of 
individual as we'll as ot states.” Cneli*r the deeision the d\'\as white' 
|)rimary was, of eoiirsc, mse-e ure. and a new e ase on it, Sniilli c. AlLcriy^ht, ’ 
leac he'd the' Supie'iiu' Court in ld4-4 justiee* l\e*i‘d for the majority of the' 
eiMiil then s;iid, **lt ma\ now be- taken as a postulate* that the* right to 
Note* in a piimaiN for the- nomination e)f eaiulidales without discrimination 

' e,i.i.', V . -JUs I s. }S (l')U). 

\ I „ v \ , I s. J.so { .s. 'g.vj , iO'jn. 

/ui,( 11 ; >07 I ..s gci.s .It J7.S 

’ [ M.;: > . e ..o.m’, , .>1 W .S. -JO*) , 1') H i 

' '-1 I S f I'C . lutt' 1 ,ir a elisiu'-sinii oi this east- «.iv Rohe'rt K ('ushinan, “ The- 
1 i'\.is 'White- I’riin.iic ' Case .Smith \. .Mlwright," .H) (.’orntH l.a\c (ynartf>l\ C)f» 
'I'MC 
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by the state, like the right to vote in a general election, is a right .secured 
by the Constitution. I his new postulate overt urned Grovey v. I'lru'Hseml, 
as the court recognized: ‘‘We are not unmindful of th • de^^irability of 
continuity of decision in constitutional rjiiestions. However, wlien ('on- 
vinced of former error, this ('ourt has never felt const-ainc'd to follow 
precedent, and a long list ol overruled decisions was i ited. 'Plu' rule 
now seems to l)e that the Fifteenth Amendment “is not to bt' • illilied l)y 
a State through casting its electoral process in a form wliicli permits a 
private organization to practice rai lal disi rimin.ition in (lu lU ction.” 
Such is the position of the court lo<lay, but its urcertainties and reversals 
in the past gave point to Justice Roberts’s remark in nis dissenting 
opinion that “ 1 he in.stant decision, overruling that annoiun id ab(>ut nine 
years ago, tends to bring adjudications of lie’s tribunal into (he same class 
as a restricted railroad ticket, good for this da\ and tiaiu onlv,” 

'Fhe lirst challenge to the decision of (he Si preme Court in Smith v. 
dZ/ur/t,'/// came from South Carolina. 'I'welvt' da> s a.iter the decision was 
announced, the legi.slature met in .special ses.sion and de< ided to repeal (he 
entire primary law of the state. “W’ithin si.\ days the IcghslaturL ad 
journed, having repealed aj)pro\iinately 1.^0 statutory pioxisions ri‘gu 
lating the primar>-. ... In addition, a constiiUtional amendment was 
]')roj)osed, subse(|uently ratit'ied, which eliminated all mention of the 
primary from the state constitution.”' South Carolina was ihiis left 
with no law regulating parties, whii h wen* permitted to ojrerate as Ireelv 
as the Flks or the Haptist Chin .1 .\s far as tlie stale law was ^ oin ernisl, 

they lould determine their own niembi'rship and of lourse the 1 )emo 
eratic Parly at its biennial convention restiii ted its membership to whites. 
Hut when a case aro^*. Judge J W'. W’anng of the eastern district of 
South ('ai'oiina ruled that repeal made no matirial dilferenie in th,'- 
goviTiianci- of tlie Democratic Party in South ('arolina, whiih did not in 
fact bei ome a private i lub and i ould not therefon- exclude .\egioe',. 'I'hi', 
dei ision was ujiheld by the l-'ourth ('inuit Court of .\|)}»eab, and the 
Supreme C'ourt refused to review it - The administrative dillji ulties ol 
entorcing such a decision without supjiorting state or fediral legislation 
appear, however, to be formidalde. 

d'he new mood of the Sujrreme Court se ins to indiiate that it is ready 
to enforce mg onl\ the letter but the spirit of the l•■ourte(‘nth and l‘if- 

' ‘‘.Negro DiNcMfr.i/i* taNenieiit - \ ('liallen^e to the (^ln^tinltioll,” a noti* in 47 
('dlum/iui Law Ktvuic 70. janu.iry, l‘>47, at j). HO. 

- Rur V. hhunt, lO.s I . ‘J<l vS7 .1047/. 6.S .S. ( t 00=5 (1048). 
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teenth Amenflmcnts. It may be that property requirements, poll taxes, 
lilcrafy and ‘‘understanding” tests, and “good character” clauses arc 
all endangered. .\ court may declare these and all other devices for 
discrimination unconstitutional; but as long as the whites of the Deep 
South are determined to keep the Negro from voting, some means, legal 
or illegal, will be found to do so. 'I'hat they are determined was shown 
by a resolution passed after the decision in Smith v. Allijrif'hl by the 
South ('arolina House of Represcuitatives, which said in part: 

We re.inirm our belief in and our allegiance to established white suprem¬ 
acy as now j)revailing in the .^outh. ... In so far as racial relations arc 
(omc rnivl we firmly and unequivocally demand that henceforth the 
damned agitators of the .\orth leave the South alone.' 


I'his stiTcotype that the \egroes are content in their disfranchisement 
(‘\cej)t when Northerners stir them up is common in the South; it is as 
necessary as the myths of reconstruction to the rationalization of the 
M)uthc*rn elec tion laws. .Mthcnigh the suffrage was given tci the Negroes 
belorc* they wene ready for it, and although great social frictions resulted 
trom this mistake, the race has now advanc'ed to the point whcTe no rc*al 
evidence* can be adducc*d to show that the ballot is not just as safe in 
their hands as it is in the* hands of the whitens. Nevertheless, violenc'e and 
Iraud arc* still iisc*d in the* bar South just how widely it is imjiossible to 
say whenever courts utilize their jiroc e.s.ses to permit Negrex's to rc‘gistc*r 
and vote*. In (Ic'orgia, for e.xample, alter the* I'ilth Circuit Court of .\j)- 
pc*als in lb IP ojiened the polls to Nc-groc's: 

In countic*s where they have bee-ii able to vote in stre-ngth their voti*s 
don’t count [because of the (ieorgia county unit system of repioentation]. 
in tile* counties where* tlu*y ha\e- their greatest political stre-ngth tlH‘\ .ere* 
hardl\ allnwed to \oie at all ... In only one of the eountii's which 
CDMijeriM* (icorgia s Hl.uk Hilt ihosi.- iiuinties wheie Negroes actu:ill\ 
outnumbe'r while's were* N'egroi-s alliiwnl to vote in sliength. 'I'lu'y we-re* 
ie'>li.iine*d h\ tear, intimid.ition. thre-ats of violmce, and (most e*lTeeiive‘l\'; 

b\ illc'g.d puigmg ot the regisitalion lists.\ d\ulor bounty Ni*gio 

wild was niurdeie*d b\ a white m.in the day after the election was the only 
Negro in the iount\ who hael voted.’ 

' V( .i' \ mk V, M.mh 1, 

• t .il\ in 1 ong Daik Night tor (ieorgia^’’ Harper's .\fa\iazitie, vol. Ib7 

(Sfptiinhir. I'M.S), pp. (>1 
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Effects of Negro Disfranchisement 

Disappearance of Tico-Party Politics. The disfranrhising mnstitutioiis 
accepted by the states of the Deej) South in the counter revolution that 
followed the adoption of the Eourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
deprived the Republican Party in those states of its iv. .st sul)stantial 
block of voters, the Negroes. I'rom being an aitive parl\. it rapidly 
faded away, until today in ten .southern states there is, for at*, juac lical 
purposes, only one political party. Phis eondition has gi\-eii the name 
“Solid South” to these ten states they are solidU- 1 Uaiux ratii’. I'lu* 
general election is only “a formal ritual to satisfy the d' inand of the 
federal (Constitution.” ^ With the geiUTal election no contt st in some 
of the states the Republican Party does not regularly nomimoe c.iiulidates 
for the state olTices to be tilled the vote at general eUa (ions has fallen 
in every state in the Solid South. 'I'he margin of Democratii' victory 
differs from one elec tion to another and Irom one state* to anothc'r, in 
North Carolina and N’irginia, for examjde, iIm* Dc'moiratic candidate for 
iVesident usually wins by about two to oik*, in .Mississippi and South 
Carolina, by about thirty or forty to one*. I'lu* extent of Democratic 
dom'nance in i\rississi[)[)i and South ('arolina is so great that in l‘>10 
VVhllkie received only 7,'?64 and 1727 vote's in the two states; Dc \vc*y in 
1944 received 3742 and 4610. Republicans are so rare* in these states 
that in 1927 Senator ('ole Please of Senth Carolina sai<l in Congress, “ I 
think Mr. ('oolidge received lli*<' vote's in my state*. I do not know* w’he*re 
he got them. I W'as astonished to know* that the*y wc'ie* east and shoeked 
to know^ they were counte'd.”- 

When one party has sue h an overwhelming prepond-'raiu e ot stre'iigth. 
neither political organization normally make's any effort to get the* vote* 
out. 'I'here is no use in .S{)cnding the nece'ssary money. .Mississij)pi and 
Connec'ticiit tc) point the c'ontrast e'ae h had in 1910 about a million 
citizens who were twenty-one ye*ars of age and ovc-r; the total vote east 
for Roosevelt and Willkie was 1 7.S 616 in .Mississippi, 77S/)12 in ('oinx-c ti- 
cut. 

When the general election is a perfunc tory pe-rformance it, naturally, 
produces no public intere*st. Attention shifts to the jirimary of the 
dominant party, w’here the real cejnle'st tak' jilace*. I•re(|ue ntly the v'ote 
in the Democratic primary in the Solid South e.xceeds the vote in the 

* MyreJal, op. cit., veji. 1, p. 474. 

^QuotCfl by Lewinson. op. tit.. j>. 109. 
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frcncrni rin tinn by four to one, or more. For example, the hip^hest vote 
/;i the l)ein()( rutir primiiry in Alabama in 1942 was 279,454, hut for the 
ycucral cl(‘< hon the highest vote was 69,212. In South Carolina the 
highest fjriruary wife was 234,942, and the highest general election vote, 
2d.<S77 almost ten lo one.’ 

Imporlamr of I)r)}i>!i^oiiurs. It would be reasonable to expect that 
I)olili(S in on«‘ jjarfy states would take the form of factions that Avould 
represent the various interests of the voters, economic, geographical, 
religious, and so on; and that these factions would have a continuing 
e\i^t(“nce and identiliable programs. Factional clashes in the Democratic 
Party in tin* Solid Soutli can indeed l)e occasionally observed: the tide¬ 
water areas (esfHcially cities) versus the back country (the piedmont), 
ior e\:ainj)le. Put most observers seem agreed that the dominant char- 
aiteristi(' of Democratic politics in the Solid South is not i)rinciple or 
interest, but personality. All state politics, as Profe.ssor IfaroM I', (losncll 
has |)ointed out, “in tlu-mselves, are nowadays singularly free from major 
isMie-.. " ’ rhis (oiidition is inlensiri(‘d in the I'ar South by the “gentle¬ 
man's agreement ” that on< e the Demo( ratio candidate has bcim selected 
in the j)rimarv, opposition to him mu.-^t be suspended until he comes up 
for reiiommat ion at the end of his term. Und(‘r such arrangements, while 
j)rimar\’ toiilests may be fought around j)ersonalities who stand for 
dilfereiil inteiests or i-.'>ue.s, no permanimt organization of a faction can 
be built iiiioii issues. SoiiK' southern election laws contribute to this 
politi( s oi jictM)iiaiity by nsjuijing that no one who runs in a primary and 
is defcaled » an tun iudeptuidimtly in tlu* general eh'ction. 'Phe object of 
(lu- Mile laud ()l till- “gentleman’s agrt'cment ”) is to rimiove any ti‘mj)ta- 
tioii that an uiisim e.>N-^ful candidate mav have to apju'al to the .Wgnus 
m tile g. M<-ial t-lei lion. I'here i-, a general sentiment among white poli- 
lu lan-^ III the Solid South that whate\i-r the cost^ to interc'^t'' and issues, 
itie \egioi-, nniNt ne\er be allowed to loim a balaiue of power In-tween 
loiili uding white latlioii'^. to do so would endanger white supremacy 
\o m.iilei what the .'^upieme ('i»uit ma\ '^ax. the I )t‘mo<. ratie juimarv 
111 I lu- la I Soul h is .1 w bite j)iiniai \. 

I )enio'.M)eues nux h,- (uiiu-tl up in tin- j)oliiic.sof any >tate: Illinois had 
oiu- who-( un-.il i-^'iie wa*- oppo''ition to King (ieorge \ of I'ingland. Hut 
it doe-, eiii ill. It tin- ^outh w ilh it-, one j)aily m ^tem has in recent vears 
ImiK-d up nuMe than its ^hart- oi them Hilbo. lilea^e, Hellin. Lung. 

''' -'.n'- 1 (i 'I niiitl s.'.;.', ^ 2M) 2M, 

( -- C ■ 'N ^ . I'M ’ . 1 1 ; 
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and ralmadge are only a few examples. One of the stock appeals of 
southern politicians — beyond hillbilly songs and potli(]Uor — seems to 
be opposition to the Xegro. It is dangerous to a soutbcrn Democraiii' 
candidate to be charged with friendliness to tlie Negio in general, and it 
is an asset to him to oppose federal legislation intendeil in carry out tlu' 
Fourteenth and l ifteenlh Amendments. When, for in^taiux' Senator 
Theodore (I. Bilbo of Mississij)pi announced in l‘M.^ (hat he onM M*ek 
re-election, he said that among his i)lanks would In- •■(() I'lLii i the l air 
Fanployment Tractices (ommilttv. the anti poll tax laws and othei 
anti- legislation introduced by the Yankees.*’ ‘ 

rherc are exieptions, such as th<‘ Long machine in Louisiana and the 
Byrd machine in Virginia, but the geiu'ral rule in the SoIi<l South i'^ that 
there is no state Democratic organization (hat can lontrol die loi al 
organizations. 

dhese are the courthou^e gung'^. ih, lounlN elujiu uhuh aie ihe 
main props of the southern political struct ureas it e\l■^t•^ today. , . .'riioiigh 
they arc technically subjt'ct to the eontrolsof the count \ and stale Drmo 
cratic parly eonnuitt<‘es, in th<-ir own domain they .tie siijniMn" 

Such state-wide organizations as exist are gem tally the petMuial oigaiii 
Zt'itions of successful camlidates, such as those ol Lepjter in 1 loiida. Lister 
Hill in .Alabama, O'Daniel in 'IVxtis Althotigh theie are t\((plions, 
these persoiKil organi/aitions atatear to be most sin , e-si ,il when btnll up 
bv conservative politicians. (lUnnar Mvrdal pul il, “Ihe lultiie 
might belong to liberalism, but the South of t"da\ is maiid\ tilled by its 
conservatives." ' .Nothing els<-should beexpe<ted, |orau\ o al libeiali.'.m 
would not be longtontent with .Negio cm Itision Ironi the siiliiage. 

7'//C “/.//V'll ////c" h’rpuhlii Iiu M »;r))irul i'or inan\ \eaisevei\ Kepiib 
licaii National (’onvention adopteci a pl.ittorm iilaiil. dcploriiu'; (he 
disfranchi.sement of the s(nithern Negro Ihe platloim ol l't(M), loi 
e.\am|)le. stated 

It \sas the j )lain ))ur))osr ol tlu- I- titec'iilh \tnetii liiu nt to the ('oust it ul ion 
to prevent disc riminati<ai on aceount of r.u c- or color in n giil.iling tin 
elective- franeh.se. 1 )evic c-s of state- go\c-riiinc-Mts, whctln-i |.\ ^talMlof\ 

: J o>k hm, s, Au^u-t 10 IS 

Myrdal, up. rii., \ol. 2, p. 1 ^22 

FoVa hi;:li1\ popul.tri/c d <11- tl,. mporarv -onlh.-in per -.nal 

organi/a111 ii l- ( hade s \\ , \ .ii, 1 n \ ,uiiIt t, 7 //< /a ; /^eo-1 i ( 10 J 1 ,, j ij, Jit Ml 
* Op I il . vol. 1, jj. -17 t 
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or constitutional enactment, to avoid the purpose of this amendment are 
revolutionary, and should be condemned.^ 

At the next election the jdatform demanded that representation^of the 
M>uthern states be reduced under the Fourteenth Amendment.^ But 
condemning and demanding was as far as the party ever got. No anti- 
p(dl-tax hill, no hill to reduce the representation of the southern states, 
was ever i)asse(l, not even when the party elected a succession of Republi¬ 
can IVe.siflents and controlled both houses of Congress. 

The truth seemed to he that the Republican Presidents were early 
attraeted to the “lily-white” movement in the Republican Party. The 
term .^eems to have been coined by a 'I'exas Negro Republican leader, 
\orris Wright Cuney, in 1888. Theodore Roosevelt in 1901 said that 
“the Republican Party in the South was made up of politicians, mostly 
Xegro, ‘who make not the slightest elTort to get any popular votes, and 
who are comeriied i)urely in getting Federal offices and sending to the 
national conviMition delegates whose venality makes them a menace to 
ihe whole i)arty.’ ”In the campaign of 1912 the Roosevelt supporters 
in the southern states broke away from the “black-and-tan” regulars and 
e\( hided Negroes fnjin the bolting conventions. By 1928, according to 
Lewinson, there were lily-white Republican organizations rivaling the 
regulars in all the southern states except Kentucky and West Virginia. 

I )uring I lerbert I loover’s campaign his managers worked wherever possi- 
bli' through the lily whitt* organizations; and perhaps Mr. Hoover attrib¬ 
uted his breaking the SohM South in jiart to this tactic. At any rate, 
shortly alter he became President, he announced, without using the 
odious term, that the Republican Party was going to distribute federal 
IMtronagc through the lily-white factions in the hope of building uj) a 
l>ermanent white Re|)ublican Party in the South. The policy was 
followed, more or Ic-sv, c oiisistc-ntly, while he was Presidi-nt.’ 

file* lily white niovc’mcuit i-nr.igc-cl many .Negro Ri‘j)ublicans in llu* 
North and |)eihai>s contributc*d in the national elec tions that followed to 
tlu‘ j>aitial delcction of the northern .Negro vote from its traditicjnal 
Rc'publuan allc-giancc- Put it is impo'.'^ible to si‘])aratc‘ the causes of the 
shift, because the depression followed, and the emjilcnmcmt of Negroes 

' Kiik 11. roit.T, .\,i. I\„!y ;;o ilOj}., p 

. P Vis I -I!!;: only liilfi'n-iit wunU ttu ''aiiu- cU-iiiaiid'' ucTi- huIu'IcmI m tlu 
lots pl.iiloiin 

' 1 or <!.' . p. 171. 

' 1 ot lii't.ciy "I I' 1 I .V .)/>. I it , pp WiO 1S5- ar.<l Myrdal, op. i it., ii]). 477 470. 
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by CWA, WPA, PWA, and other relief agencies broke down some of their 
old hostility to the Democratic Party. President Franklin Roosevelt, 
furthermore, expressed his friendline.ss for Negroes bv appointing more 
than a hundred of them to federal olTices, by establishing the hair Kmploy- 
ment Practices Committee, and in many other wavs; ind President 
Truman’s civil rights program continued the Democratic elTor( to attract 
Negro voters. It seems apparent, however, that the lily-white 'uovenient 
failed to dislodge many white Southerners from their tradit ional .e Ihereiu'e 
to the Democratic Party. Even when they were opjn)sed to the New 
Deal they remained in the party, convinced that white siipriniacy is 
the first political principle of southern polities and that the lestoration of 
the two-party system would be its greatest danger. Without the sus¬ 
tenance of federal patronage, moreover, th< kej)ul)]ican lily-white orgati- 
izations are now discernible in only three or Inui southern states.* 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

If the ballot was granted to the Negroes too soon, votes for women 
were not granted soon enough. Women were so< iaily eonipePmt for the 
suffrage long before 1020, when the \inet(‘(*nth Amendment forl)ad(' the 
United States or any state to deny or abridi^e the right to vote on ai count 
of sex. 

ICarly Agitation 

The agitation for woman suffrage began in tin* ISdO’s, and frf)m that 
time until the Civil War it was coupled with the anii>lavery erusad(‘. 
After the war it was long associated with th(‘ prohibition movement in 
which women were active. As wotm-n were gradually p leased from 
legal, social, and economic subordination to men, tlie chief gnjiip or 
interest opposing woman sulTrage was the li(|Hor trade, for the men 
engaged in it feared that womc-n would vole for prohibition. 

After the ('ivit. War 

.\fter the Civil War, militant women sought to votf under the F'our- 

' In certain northern cities the \f.:ro \ote i^ '^uMu ienf ly lar;,'. .md in<lf|). ndr-nl so 
that a presidential election might turn upon it. i-prc i.dly in the -t.ites ,,f NCw \'ork, 
Ohio, and Illinois. See Harold I (.o^iell, Drm.ur.uy I (u Thn shoM of Irr^dnm 
(104Sb pp 102 106. 
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(conth ArrK.TKimcnf, hut in 1S7.S the Supreme Court unanimously held 
that the amendrm-nt did not confer the vote upon them,^ and it was 
forty-live years before the woman suffrage movement was to be nation¬ 
ally successful. Meanwhile a campaign of education and agitation was 
carried on in tlie states and territories which brought one victory after 
anotlier, although, naturally, the victories did not come with sufficient 
rapidity to please the leadens. This long cam[)aign is now primarily of 
historical intc-rest, and j)erhaps secondarily to .students of pressure and 
minority tac tic s.“ State-wide woman suffrage first appeared in the West 
wlu'n the territorial legislature of Wyoming granted the ballot to women 
in 1S07, apparently without any effort on the part of wc^men’s organiza¬ 
tions. (olorado (l<S9d), Idaho (bS%), and Utah ('1896) followed. A 
jM'riod of cliscouragement for the .sulfragettes ensued, and it was not until 
the I’rogressive lira from 1910 to 1917 that other .states extended the 
tram hisc* to women. Not once, when e.xtended to women, was the right 
withdrawn by pojnilar or legislative action. By the time the Xineteenth 
Amendment was submitted to the states, more than half the women of 
voting iige had lull sutirage by state law. President Wilson urged Con¬ 
gress to apiirove the amendment and then exerted his full influence to 
have the states ratily it. With his assistance*, final victory was won. 


('uiKK Ak'cu'mkms for Woman Sufkrxc.e 

Over the century of agitation, the women’s groups used every con¬ 
ceivable argument and every tactic that seemed to have promise. 'Uhey 
claimed that disiiaiu hisemeiit w'as unjust to them, in that they were 
“being chmsed with idiots, children, criminals, ancl ]>auj)ers.’’ Thev 
asserted, with justice, that women were everv bit as ic)mj)etent citizens 


' Afini'r I'. Ild/ifi, I It Wall lf,.> (1S7.S), 


KirL II I’lMtii. .1 Jlishny ,>/ ///, .s^thd^r (lOlSt, cariic's tlie story to the elute of 
piilih. .ilioii, I .M .s.iit, A?nrnidn rdHitw ami EU,lions (.vl i.iitioii, 

|>|- /C) lUC. 1-, .1 IS,0,1 slioit -iimmarv. lent the n- no clc-tiniti\e In^tory of the woman’s 
Hilii.n;,- mo\,m, .:t 1 h,. accounts .,t it„ ^an'|Mii:n by the jeartu ipants. and tlu-ir 

iM-nuapliK- and .nitol,i.,/,.i|.hicaie inteic-tnm. althoimh often bkisi-d by the-oj.nuon 
I ii.it w on leii w c n kept 1 loin the \ ole nieic ly bee a use the prole ■^'-lonal ] col i tic lans feared 
'iicii mlliun.o \oi.tl.lc-aiiioiie \\..ik-^ are Kli/.alu-lh facl\ .Maiilnn and otliers. 

h ,(f» \,,lv., i.ssi ('arne ('hajmian Call and .Vettie 

Roen. siml, r. It s-r'fd^, ditd Eolitus (p)yw. hii/atieth ( ady Stanton./u.^/i/v 

t/. -r IS'JS \mia Howard Miaw. //>,• ,SV,vy <7 ( 1U15); Dori-; 

.stc\. UN O;.,,/ <d, viuj(),. jiul Iiuv. llayiies Irwin. Uio Story of tfw Womon's 
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as many male voters, and yet were not allowed to vote. In the Illinois 
constitutional convention of 1869, wrote Porter, 

The full significance of the Fourteenth Anieiulinent h;ul not yet dawneil 
upon . . . the delegates fwho] were indined to argue long :;nd bitterly on 
the merits of \egro suffrage. It wa.s (uaMed to ailmi' Xt groes to the 
ballot, and this step aroused the advocates of woman sufiiagi- o' furious 
indignation. With biting sarcasm and bitter contenipi they ui'i Muli'd the 
convention for taking in the deba'-ed, vicious bLuk m.ih and :t o idiating 
their own women. A large numlier of delegati's \\» re \ 'gor.nisiy woikmg 
for alien suffrage, and toward them was directed a iloubie i baiip-ot oblociux. 
Here were men throwing o|M‘n public ofiices aiui trauchiso piu lcges to 
half-civili/ed .Africans ami ignorant, stuirid foieigners and \et i losmg the 
door upon their own wives ami daughter-. ' 

'rhe other iini^ortant argument, repeated thousands ol tiim's and in 
thousands of form.s, was that women voters \\oul<! (leaiise and juirilN 
American polities, destroying the boss s\stem and ending all lorm-. ol mr 
ruption. “Woman suffrage, it uas .sai<l jin the suluage|fes| would 
rid the cities of vice and prostitution, prohibition would soon lollow. 
crime would 1)0 reduced to a minimum, and all manner of reform would 
come.*’ ■ 


KKsrt.rs of Wom \n Si kfk \(,i 

It is impossible to assess tlie n -tills of the Nineleeidb \m( ndmenf Ip 
the use of election slalistiis, siiuc nowheie in the I tilled Mali - a:c (be 
votes of men and women rcgi'>t<-re(l .-e|.aralel\. I’la. ti. al polifnians in 
the Last and South (onmioiih as-imie that fewei w.men than men 
register and vote and that iho-e who fh» v(*li- follow the udvice of their 
husbands, fathers, or brotlmrs. In the We-I. wln n- woman sullrag(‘ has 
existed longer, the polili.ians think that ahout a- main women a- men 
vole and that they show a certain imlepeiidem e. parlu iilarly eoiKermiig 
referenda on so( ial and wadl.ir. legislation. 

Muh evi.ienee as is availahh- tends to hear out these emu hisions. In 
Illinois women were allowed to vote in Ibbv but ae.ording to Mernam 
and (iosiiell by 192,> not half of tliem hao ‘established v.ding habit-, 
and “there were twice as many female non v.>ters as then were inah* 

‘ Porter, op. dt.. p- --H- 

• Ilni! . j). 2.^.^ 
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non-voters.” ^ About 9 j)er cent of the women non-voters interviewed 
expressed disbelief in women’s voting l)y some such remark as that they 
thought of {)oliti( s as a ‘‘dirty game” tliat “the men are W'ont to play.” ^ 
'I'he passage of twenty years seems not to have greatly changed this 
attitude of w<nn<‘n toward politics. Paul Lazarsfeld reported several 
similar remarks (ollected by interviewers for the study of voting in Erie 
C.'ounty, ()hi(j, in 1940, such as, ‘“I have never voted. 1 never will. . . . 
Leave fKjlitics to the men.” Of those interviewed, about three times as 
many women as men e.\{)re.ssed jio interest in the election, and even where 
both men and women expri-ssed “great” interest in the election, twice as 
tnany women failed to vot(? as men. Some women “actually consider 

Iheir aloolncss [from voting) a virtue.\lthough legal restrictions upon 

women’s j)ar(icij)alion in politics wen' removed some twenty-five years 
ago, the atliliidi; ot women toward politics has not yet brought them to 
full e(|u;dity with men ” ‘ 

In spill' ot the sullragetles, modern public opinion polls show no very 
signiliianl differeiKi; between the political opinions or party preferences 
of men and women. They do seem to indicate that women are less 
interested than men in jiolitical (juestions, because almost always a larger 
percentage of women answer “no opinion” or “don’t know’’ to the 
intervi('wei>.. It is <iuite po.ssible, however, that the differi'nces between 
men and women in this respei t may in the future tend to diminish as 
women ha\e more leisure and more interests outside the home, and as 
they work in organi/ations Muh as the League of Women Voters. 

Perhaps no juvanise ever made in politics fell Hatter than the one that 
women would iK-an up the corruption in government, es])eciall\' in city 
government. 'I'liere is no iiistaiue t»f any imjiortant political boss being 
o\ertlwown by \Nonu‘n’s votes. On the contrarv, riiomjison, J.ong, 
llague, ( rump, ami other's havi* tloiirished since the adojition of the 
Ninetei'Utii .\mendment. I'he bo'.M-s gi\e “recognition” to women by 
having women on slates o| candidate's and by hax’ing them a'' co-chairmen 
ol jiarty committees Sonu* women have been ai)pointed to iobs in the 
bos-^ s gill, .iiul there is no iristaru e ot any woman then using her authoritv 
to undermine tlu' mai hine Inste.ui. women members of the organisation 
M'l'iu .ibout a'^ lo\al to it a'^ men. .Max or llague. for e.\amj)le. had xvornen 

' I'h.irK's 1' M.rii.im .in.I ll.n.iM I-. CnMiell, .\oii of 

( I'nlii’l 1 in ’ I |) >S() 

■' I':: , 1 ) 1 in 

• Li .iia.l.i, HeiiMi.l U.T.'U..u. an.i Ha/t 1 tlau.iet, J'h,' I'niple's Choiit 
lOtty pp tS 1') 
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legislators, freeholders (county siipervis(>rs), and a woman member of 
Congress, There is no evidence that any one of tlu'in ever gave the boss 
any trouble or cast a vote he did not like. 

Nationally, the major parties have establislied wonu n’s divisi(nis during 
each campaign, d'hesc bureaus get out printcil matliT supposed to be 
addressed particularly to women, and they trv to gi t women political 
speakers for women's meetings. There are as mauN' women is men on 
the national committees, but whereas the male member:-, of ilu- < ommiltee 
are often real political leaders in iheii Mates, the women aln e-l never are. 
There have been thirty-three wnnen in the House of Kepiesentatives. 
five in the Senate, a great majority of tluan m.irried wonun .ippointed 
when their husbands died in othee. llue\ Long s widow, Ko'.e Met'onnell 
Long, was a ty[neal e\amj)le.* None has lisen lo lea-\-i.ship in either 
house. 

Even if the average woman disj)lays little interest and le.ss activity 
in politics, the enfram hisement of women vsas nevertheiess well worth 
while. It removed their grievance, it opened to the ardent sj)l'-its among 
them op[)ortunity for [xditical activity, and perhaps it gave all uomen 
more confidence in themselves, more of a feeling of full cit i/enshij). There 
is at present no movement anywhere to hamper or restrict the right of 
women to the ballot; on the contrary, there is widesj)rea<l effort to get 
more women to register and to vote. 


‘TEEN AGE” VOTING 

Since the ratification of the Ninetei nth Amendment tin* only e.vtimsion 
of the suffrage to a group previously unable to vole took j)lace in the- 
South. In Georgia (iovernor Ellis .\rnall obtained in Ibid tin- passage 
by the Georgia legislature of an amendment to the state constitution 
reducing the voting age from twenty-one to eighteen. 'Mu* amendmimt 
was a]^proved the same year by the voters of tlie state by a majority of 
more than two lo one. In 1945 in South Carolina the voting age in tlu* 
Democratic j^rimary (the rial elei tion) was reduced to eighteen. 

Governor Arnall believes that among the newly enfram hised yotmg 
citizens a somewhat higher proportion luue voted than among the older 
peoj)le, but there is no stati.stii al evidem e on the j)oint lb- believes that 

1 .\nnabc‘l Paxton, Women in CnnKress flO-Gi, i a ruU. r of wonim wlio have 

served in ('ongn-s'-. See al-o {i<eiirll, (il .pp. aO <7 l..r a-uininary of the evidence 
on women iii Amcru.in politics. 
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(•nfr;in(his(‘mont has stimulated interest in government among young 
p(*o[>Ie, and he observes no special “teen-age” voting behavnor.' 

'I'he American public' is not ready to approve suffrage for eighleen-year- 
olds, to judge from the (iallup polls. 'I'here was strong opj)osition before 
World War II, which gave way during the war to a slight majority in 
favor when young mc-n of eighteen were being clrafted. but o[)inion soon 
returned to the prewar opposition. 'I'he trend may be seen from the 
results of suc((‘ssive polls; 

Would you favor ehatiging the law to allow ])er‘^ons of 18, 19, and 20 


vc*ars old tc) vote.-' 



.Ve 


IV.? 

Vo 

Opinion 

June*, 19.10 

17'; 

79';, 

4U, 

jiinuary, 191.1 

.19 

52 

9 

April, 19.1.1 

42 

52 

6 

Septc*mbc.‘r, 194.1. . 

. 52 

42 

6 

I'ebruary, 1917 

,15 

60 
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The gradual broadening over the years of the right to vote in the United 
Slates has demonstrat(‘d that a democracy can become more and more 
dc*mo(ratic The.* procc'ss of evtemding the suffrage*, aside frotTi \egro 
'^ulfl•agc■ in the* South and teen-age voting, sc‘(*ms to In* nearly complete; 
the I'niled Statc-s has attained virtually univc'rsa! suffrage No important 
group ill (he c-lec toratc* now c lamors for the suffrage, and only the .Negroes 
arc* in jiraclice j)artially cleniecl the right that the Uonstitution grants 
I hc*ni. 

riic* total vote cast in jM*esi<l(‘nlial i-lec tions now runs from 4,S.()(K),()()() 
to I'he estiiuatc*d j)otc-ntial vote* (|)ersons over twenty-one* 

\ears of age*) is now approximately 9.S,(MHt.(M)0 anci constantly increasing. 
I'or the future*. thc*reforc*. the* j)artu*s have* an immc-usi* public to which 
they must ajipeal. and to reac h thi^ public they must maintain public it\ 
orgaiii/al loiis ot grc*.it si/i- .md » omplc*\it\ , a f.ir c ry from t he ('ommit tec*^ 
ot ('orre''|ioudenc e I'he* ■^i/i* ol the* ai t ual aucl j)oti*nt ial vote* is somc'thing 
ol a mc*.i'^urc*ment of tin* task of the political p.irtic*-,. 

' l,i*tti r t.i liu .lutlior. 
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The Sectional, ‘Traditional, and (ilass 
Bases oj Party 


Tiik UNDKRLViNd I’AI'THKN i)l' AiiKTica!'' nolitiis has Ix'cii s(‘('tional. 
“Slatcsmansliip in tiiis nation," wrote PVt'derit k Jackson Tiirncr, “con¬ 
sists, not only in rc|)resenting tlu- special interc'sts of tin* lc-ac!er\s own 
section, l)ut in tinciin<^ a fornnila that will hrin^ the dilTcnc'nt rc'^ions 
together in a common jiolicy." It has always '><(>n necessary for a party 
that hoped to win to find such a formula. Ixuause no single* sc*clion lias 
ever commanded enough c-ongrc'ssioual districts, c‘lc‘< toral votes, and 
states to control the* fc*dc‘ral g-'Vc-rnnu-nt; dc-als and c omi.inat ions among 
sections hav'e jierhajis fortunatel) lor the* ccuintry always hec'ii 
necessary to the attainmc*nt of a maw*rit\. (hi the* only occasion in our 
history whc*n such a comhination of c omj)rc*misc*s could not he; worked 
out, the result was civil war. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SECTIONS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

When the leaders of a national p.trtx g.itlicr in a smoke- tilled liotc-l 
room during a naticaial con\c-ntion to “halance the- tickc-f" or to write- 
platform planks that will jclcaM- as many sections as possible and otic-nd 
as few as j)OS-,ii)lc-. their aetivitie-s are- not ne-e e-',sarily pe rnic ious. While- 
the* dele‘gate-s are- howling and conducting ihe-ir “demonstrations," the- 
Ic'aders mav lx* ciuic-t!y engage-d in the highc-st >tatesmanshi)) although 
thev are theniseh'c-^ '>ure- it is the- mo-^t pra< tical kind of prac tic a! polit'c s 
the reconc iliation of conllicting -^c-ctional inle-rests .so that a popular 
majoritv ma\’ he- pc-acelull\' attaincM. 

«3 
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Sectionalism is a consciousness by the people living in one area of a 
country that they possess a set of common interests, ideals, opinions, 
customs, or social traits different from those possessed by other people in 
the same country. Sectional feeling is often intensified by differences of 
language, dialect, or accent. In American life the existence of sections is 
.so widely understof)d that the common names for the sections have passed 
into ordinary speech: New England, the South, the Northwest, and so on. 
People recognize without needing explanation that the New Englander 
has not ojily fii/Terent economic interests from the Southerner, but also a 
different attitude toward life. For political purposes these .sections must 
be regarded as eotubinations f)r groups of states, because the federal con- 
stitutional systeju ()j)erates only within state lines: [iresidential electors 
and siniators are chosen by states, and members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives are selected from districts, none of which may cross state lines. 
'I'he state boundaries themselves, however, are largely artificial; almost 
all of the states were laid out without regard to any economic, cultural, 
or geographical considerations. Political .sections are, therefore, bound 
to be rough approximations of intere.st or sentiment.^ In ortler, for 
e\ami)le, that a party may carry three congres.sional districts in a state 
with four, it may have to accept a program that will win three but lose 
the fourth, and in order to carry three states in a .section with four it may 
have to give up one to win the others. Kveu within a state where one 
party is dominant thi*re may lie counties that ('annot bi* carried; (;ille.si)ie 
C'ounty in Texas, for example, is i>ersistently Kef)ul)lican in a predomi¬ 
nantly I ti-mocratic state.- Such compromises are the essence of sectional 
politics. 


('OI.ONI \L SiaU IONALISM 

Si-ctionali.Mii in .\merican politics is older than the Constitution. In 
the lolonial period tluni- were three di.stinct sections, New I'ingland, the 

‘ .Soi i.'loeisis preh-rred the wool >n t,> de^ nhe are;i«> .See How.ird W. 

(Mum .iiid ll.irry K A‘, (lUSS), e'^pec ially pp .SI ; hut 

lii^tdo.uis and pohtu.il havi- found ihunselve'^ more lonhiied to state lines; 

set', ti'i ex.imple, t lederu k Jat ksoii luiner. //it of Sn tioits in A>i!iriuin 

Ih^!o,y U'MJh espeu.dly pp. 2.’ 51. .m.l Ailluir N. Holcombe, 77/, roliloal 
o! I (injl), espiM.iliy pp. S2 12U. 

= I'oi otlur examples see the map- m ('haile- M. t’anllm and John K W ri.uht. Atlos 
oj l/i( in o^rofj/iv ot tilt I .x/u/ti and in K. K. Robinson, The 

Trt'MOiiUhil I'e/c IS'M 
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Middle Colonies, and the South. They wore distingui.Oicd not only by 
economic differences, but by divergent -social traits as weM. They were 
never able to get together in a union, even during the Revolution. The 
assertion of the sovereignty of individual colonies, like ilu* l;v'er assertion 
of states’ rights, was a cloak for .sectional iiib'rest<. Xo > '!ony or ‘^tate 
was ever able to hold out against national authority ex- ipt with the 
support of other states in its section. When, for example, the n im stiUes 
in New England accepted the Constitution, Rhode bLuul ln<* tt> join 
the Union too; and when in Jaek^jii’s adniinislratiop Soi»lli t'arolina 
was not supported to the point of secession in he, oj)ju)sition (o flu* tariff 
by the other .southern states, she had to gi\ e in. 


The West, the 1'rontier 

There has also always been a We.st in American ))f)litics, though the 
location of the West has constantly moved f >'ther and farther from the 
Atlantic coa.st. Jn colonial times the West constituted a kind of siil)- 
sectionalism, in that the western area of each eoloi^y had a set of interests 
different from the seaboard, chiefly the intc'rc'.ts of debtor against creditor, 
or in the South, of the independent farmer .igainst tiu* slaveliolding 
eastern planter. In Washington’s administration this conlli( t of western 
versus eastern interests broke out in xioNaue <luring the Whiski'V Rebel¬ 
lion. Indeed, from Bacon’s Rebellion to tin* I'arnu'rs’ Holiday of tlu* 
19d()’s, there have lieen almost constant manifestations of tlu* divi*rsity 
of interests between Ea.st and West. whi( h Itave .sometimes taken the 
form of forc'ible resistaiue to legal pnu esses. \ frontic* socifty, wlu'rever 
located, has been friendly to ecoiU)mi<- and political innovations, aiul all 
of the indigenous radical parties that hav<* made an impression iipot* 
.\meriean juditics have arisen, not from tlu* t ity proh'tariat, but from the 
West the (Ireenbackers, the Populists, the La toilette Progressives, 
and others, “ddie West, almost from tlu* beginning, wlu n'ver it lay at 
the time, thought of itself as an entity, a substantial and s(*parat<* s(*ction 
in the Union, and as di*sliiu d to rule the nation in the future*." ‘ 


Se(T ioNAi.isM Within Sr.vrr.s 

Wdthin most states some kind of sub-see tionalism in pe)iitie s may be 
eibserved. 'Phis may take the form of east versus we*st, as in Massachu- 
' riirne-r, op. rit., p. l‘)7. 
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setts, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. Separate parties may dominate 
different parts of the state, as in Massachusetts; or factions within one 
party may conteiul with each other, as in Pennsylvania, where there has 
been an almost constant strug^'le between the Republican bosses of Phila- 
delj)hia and Pittsburgh. When .sectionalism exists within a state, it 
need not, of course, be an east-we.st cla.sh; it may be an upstate versus 
(lowji^tate division, as in New York, New Jersey, and Illinois. Or it 
mav be the mountain areas versus the plains, as in Colorado. These 
(livisi(jns lend to be reflections of dilTerent economic interests, complicated 
by ditferenc(‘Sof tradition, as in Illinois, or of religion, as in Massachu.setts. 

Some of these differences within states were [)roduced by the interstate 
migration that followed the Revolution and the opening of the West, d'he 
general direction of this movement was from east to west, so that people 
from .\ew England and the middle states settled in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and the other states in the northern part of the Mississipi)i V'^alley. 
Later, they or their descendants went on to Montana, Oregon, and Wa.sh- 
ington. New I'higland Pederali.sm was diluted but bec'ame Whigism and 
later Kej)ubli( anism. Migration from the southern slave states also 
moved from east to west, so that the stabs that composed the (.'onfederacy 
forme<l a band across the southern part of the Unitc'd Stales. Here and 
there the southern |)opulation movement cro.ssed into one of the northern 
territ(»ries, so that, for example, southern Ohio and Illinois have eat'h had 
a stnmg Democratic element. 


LcoNOMIC iNiI KKSr \NI) Sl'CriOXM TSM 

I'.ionomu interest has always been the chief supj)ort of sec tionalism. 
In the colonial period and in the early years of the Rej)ubli{' conflicts of 
economic interests arose- among different types of agriculture, because, 
with the e\(e|)tion of 3 per eent of the j)oj)ulation living in towns or 
I ilies. tin- whole j)o[)ulation was engaged in some sort of farming or was 
de|)('ndent ui)on farming New lingland and the middle- eolonie-s (and 
la1t-r states) we-re- jiriiu ipally engage-d in grain-growing, with some- fisliing 
industry and merianliU- establisliments in the- seae'oa-'f towns. The 
giain growing are-a e-xteiuled like a |>enmsula be-low the- .\j)i)alachians and 
into the- South Tobac eo was the- e hief crop of \'irginia and the- r[ij)e-r 
South; aiul tue- aud kite-r eotton t)f the l.owe-r South. The- conflict', of 
intetest ari-^ing out of these dilTeremt agricultural interests affected the 
politics ot the- Constitutional C'onve-ntion The Lower South, for e-xam- 
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pie, felt that slavery was absolutely essential to the cultiv’ation of rice 
and therefore obtained the constitutional provision barring Congress 
from prohibiting the importation of slaves before ISOS. Madison, in fact, 
recognized in the convention that sectional economi'* interests were far 
more important to political attitudes than the interests of individual 
states. 


SECTIONALISM AND AMERICAN PARTIES 

Winning Sei'tional Combinations 

iH'dcralistj II Republican. \Vashin!.’ton n reived ,1 im.iniinoii.^ eU « 
toral vote in 17S^^ and again in 17‘)2. Ihil sec lionali'^m in i)art' politics 
clearly appeared in the next election. John V lani.s. I cderali^t, obtained 
in 1796 tlie electoral vole ol \t‘\\ I'.ngland .uid most of ihe iniddli* states, 
while jelTerson carried the section south 01 the Potonuu . b\ ISOt I'eder- 
alism had retreated into New Kngland, wluie the party made its last 
stand in 1816. The combination of West and South non most (n the 
elections for the 1 lemocrats until 1S5(). when the new Rej)ublican Party, 
under Fremont, showed that a new alliance of tl e Xortheast and the West 
had possibilities. Lincoln won on that toinbination iii l.S(»(), and the 
Republican Party has sought to (ontiniM' it evt*r .since. From Limoln to 
Hoover it has drawn its sucres.sful ».indidat<‘s for President from the 
Middle West or Far West. I torn Blaine to Dewiy’s defeat in 1948, on 
every occasion when it nominated in the lirsi instaine an laistiaiier for 
President, he was defeated, a fai t whi( h has led many Ke[)iiblican politi 
cians to feel that the party, whii h aroM* in tin- West, i.s now stronger in 
the Laisl, and to win the j)resiil( my mu'^t nominati* a Wi-slerner.' 'Phe 
tyj)ical winning Reiiiiblii an scitional <ombination seiMiis clearly to ice a 
western or middle western eandidate for Piesident (usually from Ohio), 
with an eastern candidate for Vic e-Pre-sident. 

'The .sectional alliance- that w'as succc-ssful lor the Ri-jmblic ans was 
Ijrimarily an alliance- of c-coiiomie intc-rc-sts; the- grain-growers and dairy 
farmers who produced c hielly for the domestic market, plus the eastern 

‘ When twej Rc.-publie;ui Prc-^uiriit-^, Me Kiiilc-y and IlardinK (hotli from Ohiej), died 
in cdVKc,-, the Vice Pre-idents, '1 heodnrc- Roosevelt and Calvin Ccj(jlicl>'e, were nomi¬ 
nated to .“cuccced tliein in the- next«!<•< tion.s, pc-rhap-. bc-causc- the e ounfry was at botli 
times stroiiftly favorable; to the Re-puliliran Part}'. When (iarfie-ld (frenn Oliioj was 
as^as4nat(-d, \ ice President Chester .\. Arthur (from New Vejrkj was not .lominated 
to succeed him. 
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manufacturers who also produced for the domestic market. These groups 
all expected to benefit by a protective tariff. In recent years they have 
been joined by the producers of beet sugar. 'I'his economic alliance was 
sirengthened l)y the memories and traditions of the Civil War. 

Democratic. Before 18f>0 the Democratic Party was always strong in 
the South, but it was not the dominant party there that it later became. 
The Whig'i divided the vote from l<Sd6 to bS56. d'he election of 1860, 
with its < lear-( ut issue of the extcn.sion of slavery in the territories, was 
the lir^t that showed a solidifying South. The South was in .secession 
during th(,‘ election of 1864, .so that the electoral votes of the .southern 
states w(*r(‘ not counted; but in .spite of that loss, Lincoln defeated 
M( ('l(‘llan by only 412,(KK) votes out of 4,016,(XK) cast. By 1868, although 
three southc'rn stales were still unreconstructed, the .sectional pattern of 
the j)oslwar l)emo«ratic I’arty had begun to emerge: the party carried 
all of the southern states not under military rule, three border states, and 
.\(*w \’ork and New Jersey. 'Fliis combination, however, did not result 
in vi( tory until 1884, when ('leveland (of Xew York) defeatefl Blaine by 
carrying the South, the border states, and New \’ork. New Jersey, and 
CoFinecticut. 'I'he same strategy produced a plurality of the popular 
vote for (Meveland in 1888, but he did not carry New \'ork, and ffarrison 
won a majority of the electoral vote, ('leveland won again in 1862, 
however, when he carried New \’ork. 

In the election of 1866 the Democratic Party under Bryan tried a 
dilferent combination, the South plus the West. It almost succeeded. 
Bryan carried twent\ -two of the then forty-five state's, and in a two-part}' 
vole of 18,504,(XX) he received only 568,fXX) fewer popular votes than 
.McKinlc'v. In succeeding elections, however, the South-plus-West com 
bination failed by wider and wider margins, until the division of the 
l\e])ul)lican Party in 1612 gave Wilson a plurality. Wilson bari'ly won 
in l‘)l() on the sectional alliance of S»)uth and West that had failed in 
lS6t) and thereafter .\lthough the Democratic i’arty carried the South 
in 1620 and in l‘)24, it was unable to carry either the North or the West. 
It'« most sevt're defeat in terms of electoral votes came in 1628, wdien 
Smith received the electoral vote of only eight states six in the South, 
plus Massac husetts and Rhode Island, ’bhe election of 1628 \vas notable 
in two resjH'cts it was the only one after the Civil War and before 1648 
in which the Democratic Party was unable to keep the South solid, and 
in the midst lU a great tlefeat it showed the Democrats a new' combination 
th.it might win, an alliance between the South and the urban states of 
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the Northeast. I he Solid South has 115 electoral votes; there are ten 
other states, chiefly border, having a Democratic deviation - they lean 
Democratic, a Gallup poll would say with 73 more votes, or IdS in all. 

herefore, if a Democratic candidate could be found who would not 
olTend the South and who could also carry the live states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and .\ew Jersev. .k* would need 
to win only the vote of one other large state, such as Californi;:, Illinois, 
or Ohio. Such a candidate was hranklin I). Roosevelt, wlu> had carried 
New York in 1928 when Smith could not. Although the deprt'^sion con¬ 
tributed to the result in 10,52, it is more than posable that Roo.sevelt 
would have won without it. 

'rhe sectional alliance that Hrvan attempted was a combination of the 
agricultural areas of the .South with the West The Soiit!\ long engaged 
in production fore.vp()rt, desired a low tariff, and the d(‘bt(U' Wi’st wanted 
cheap money. Hut the relative importaiue ol agrieultuii* in the national 
economy continued to decline, while the number of f.u lot \ workers con¬ 
tinued to ri.se, so that the Bryan combination (i)iild not loim an ader|Uale 
base for the parly. The present coalition of the agiT ulluial, ;',nti labor, 
anti-CathoIic stales of the South with the urban, prol.iboi, ('atholic 
states of the North and Northeast is as (jucer a combination of antithetical 
elements as American politics ever produced; and it has in it great eli‘ 
ments of instability, as the politics of lOTS clearly showed, when Tt uman 
lost four southern states to the 1 )i.Kiccrats. Franklin Roosrvc'll held these 
.sections together -always wit.i dilliculty by the e.\teiision of larm 
relief and lowered tarilTs to the .South; of unemi)loyment nlii'f, soi ial 
security, and labor legi.slation to the urban stale>. Organized labor is llu- 
('ement of the sectional alliance. Sinie p»>iilical gratitude i', a liv(‘ly 
a])j)reciation of favors still to come, the party must at tlu' same time offer 
a program and candidates to satisfy both labor and the South il it is to 
continue winning. Wdien President 'rruman was elected in 1018 it was 
the first time in the history of the Democratic l‘arty that it won with a 
candidate for President from west of the .Mivsi.'^^ippi, the first time since 
the Civil War that it has won \vitln)Ut a landidate from either .New N’ork 
or .New Jersey. While in the Northeast Truman carried f)nly Massachu¬ 
setts and Rhode Island, he made up for th'’s loss by carrying five slates 
in the Middle West, all of the Rocky Mountain states, and all of the 
Pacific states e.\cept Oregon. 




Results of the Six Presidential Elections, 1928-1948, by States 
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The Stability of Parties 

To consider the results of a single national election, or even two or 
three elec tions, may give an observer the erroneous impression that the 
American public is fickle and that parties are consequently unstal)le. Jn 
1928, for example, the Republican Party won an overwhelming victory 
when its candidate, Herbert Hoover, received 444 electoral votes to 87 
for the Democratic candidate, Alfred E. Smith. The Republican victory 
was so crushing that William Hard, a well-known journalist, asserted 
that there was no future for the Democratic Party as a national organi¬ 
zation. In the following national election, however, the Republican candi¬ 
date for President njceived only 59 electoral votes, the Democratic 
('andidate, 472. And the party that had received 444 electoral votes in 
1928 obtained only eight in 1936. But a shift of only 9.5 per cent of the 
two-j)arly poj)ular vote had produced this landslide in the electoral vote, 
i bus the I'lei toral college on occ'asion not only frustrates a party by 
ilenying it a vi( t(»ry when it has won a majority of the popular vote, but 
its operations may also turn relatively small changes in the total vote 
into (•!(“( toral landslides. A comfortable majority of the popular vote 
may bring all or almost all of the electoral votes with it, giving a distorted 
|)i<ture of j)arty strength; in 1936, for instance, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
obtained only 12.2 per cent more of the two-party vote than did Alfred 
M. Landon, but Roosevelt received 523 of the 531 electoral votes. 


I )I:M()('K.\TI(' SlXTIONALISM 

I he sectional coalitions upon which our j)arties are formed are much 
more stable than electoral votes would indicate, 'fhe most notable aspect 
of American parties, as Profe.s.sor Holcombe observed, is their long lives. 
Dianocratic orators commonly trace their party back to JelTersoiPs cam¬ 
paign in the Republicans date their party from 1854. The battle¬ 
grounds which the major parties have occupied over their long histories 
are better shown in maps than in tables of electoral votes. .V map showing 
tlu' average ol the two-part\' vote in each state, for the years from 19(X) 
through 1948, expressed in terms of the Democratic vote, is shown on 
page 94. The two-party vote is more significant than the total vote as 
a means of showing the positions of the two major parties in the twentieth 
century. 

It will be observed that the most partisan of the forty-eight states is 
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Average Democratic Percentage of the Two-Party Vote 
BY States, Presidential Elections, PXX)-1948 ' (Inclusive) 


Ala.= 

76.2 

Me. 

40.5 

Ohio 

46.8 

Ariz5 

59.0 

Md. 

52.8 

Okla.» 

56.8 

Ark. 

69.8 

Mass. 

45.6 

Ore. 

45.1 

Calif. 

49.1 

Mich. 

40.6 

Pa. 

42.3 

Colo. 

49.4 

Minn. 

45.7 

R.T. 

47.6 

Conn. 

45.0 

Miss. 

91.9 

S.C. 

95.2 

Del. 

48.0 

Mo. 

52.8 

S.D. 

450 

Fla. 

71.1 

Mont. 

52.0 

Tenn. 

58.2 

Ga. 

79.9 

Nebr. 

46.2 

Tex. 

77.2 

Idaho 

46.6 

Nev. 

54.5 

Utah 

50.7 

III. 

45.5 

N.H. 

45.2 

Vt. 

43.8 

Ind. 

49.0 

N.J. 

45.7 

Va. 

63.4 

Iowa 

43.8 

N.M.^ 

' 53.1 

Wash. 

, 45 1 

Kan. 

43.3 

x\.Y. 

46.9 

W .Va 

. 51.2 

Ky. 

53.8 

N.C. 

63.3 

Wis. 

44.5 

La. 

82.1 

N.D. 

42.5 

Wyo. 

45.1 


South Carolina, with an average Democratic perccntag(‘ of S7.‘>; no 
Republican candidate for President has ever carried Soutli ('arolina. Tlie 
other states that formed the Confedera('y are strongly Democratic, but 
in varying degrees. Only in the extraonlinary elections of 192<S and 194<S 
was their soliclarity broken. Normally, the Republican Party lias no 
organization in the states of th. Solid South hi thi‘ elei lion of PH2, f«>r 
e.xamjile, no Republican candidate was nominuti'd for an> federal or 
state oftice in ten southern states.' Clearly the Solid South is a well- 
defined political section; barring religious or states’ rights issui'S, tlie 
behavior of the .section is definitely predii table. 

Lying to the north of the Solid South are six states with Dt'mocralic 
deviations that have been called the border states: Kentucky, .Maryland, 
Mi.ssouri, Oklahoma, IVnne.ssee, and West Virginia. The mr,st Demo¬ 
cratic of these is Oklahoma, which has gone Republican only twne since 
it was admitted to the Cnion in 1907. The least Democ ratic is West 
Virginia, with 51.2 per cent: in 1952 and .since, it has been strongdy 
JX-mocratic, but from 19(K) to 19.^2 the Democratic Party got a majority 


1 1948 tigun-'- u^cii were unoflu iai. 

2 Alabama 1900 1944 bceause 1 ruman electors in 


1948 Oifl nut get v)n the ballot in 


the state. 

^ Avcrage.s .since adniiv'^ion to the Lnion. 

KStatUlical Abitrad of the L nited Stales |1943), p. 23/. 




The political "color" of the states, in terms of the percentage of the two-party vote represented 
by the Democratic vote, 1900-1948. 
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of its two-party vote only in 1912. The border states are connected with 
the Solid South by economic and cultural ties; many peojde in them hav<* 
the same political traditions and the same attitudes tov ard the \e«f<» 
ll the Democratic Party can get a majority ot the popular vtUe in a 
presidential election it can count on carrying the border stati's by a sate 
margin. On the whole, the border may be called a Deiii.-cralic section. 

West of le.xas are two states usually Democratic. Ari/.on. and Nt*\\ 
Me.xico. they are sometimes (\Tlled Southwest border, arui sometimes 
they are classed with the M(»untain Mates. In lire mac:) pie^ideiitial 
elections siiK'e they weiv admiticil to the Tnion. t'.u h haN gone I L-moi latic 
six times. 

'rhere are three states in the Kocky Mountain at(‘a that lean toward 
the Democratic Party: M<mtana, Nev'a«la. ind l iah. Flic>■ (an hardly 
be ( lassifitjd as a Democratic section, howevta*, l)oth bee au-.e they are non 
contiguous and because their ('onsistent devotion to the party began only 
in 1932. 'There seems to be no clear-cut reason why these thii'e should 
be Democratic while other slatt's in the same area ma\ go kc'jaibhi an. 

'The sectional position of the Democratic Tarl\ ma\ be ^ummaii/.ed 
thus: the states in which it has during the j)i-esei)t tentiir\ obtaiiu*d. on 
the average, more than half of the two party \ot<‘ form a rough band 
across the ('ontinent south of th<‘ fortieth parallel from tlu* \tlantic coast 
to the California line. M(»ntana aKua among the Democratic stat('s lies 
entirely north of the fortieth parallel. \-- .i general rule, the farther south 
a state is, the greater the j)ervtntage of its vote is Democratic. lOiglit 
states with Republican (U'viations varying from 7.0 per (cut foi Kansas 
to 0.9 i)er cent for ('alifornia lie within the area generally oi i upied by the 
Democratic Party. 


RrPI'BI.K'AN Skc'I ion VI ISM 

No section of the I mted States can be < all<‘d as strongly Ref)ubli( an 
as the Solid South is Dcmo( rati( There is no state as slronglv Repiibli 
can as Cieorgia is Demo.i.itw I util the election ot 192.S the six .\ew 
England states C’onnecticut, Maine, Massac husetts, .\ew Hampshire. 
Rhode Island, and Wrmont were stcMlfaslly Republican. Hut in 
192tS Ma.s.sac'hu.setls and Rhode Island went llemoc ratic , and they have 
been Democratic since, not only in national but in many slate and loc al 
elections as well. Eranklin Roo.sevelt carried all of the .Vew England 
states excejH Nfaine and Vermont in 19.16. 1940. and 1944 The New 
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I lnKland states still have strong economic ties, but they no longer have 
flic ( ultural and traditional unity that once characterized them. It may 
well he doubted, then'fon*, whether Xew England is any longer a solid 
j)()lili( al seetifin. 

rile four middle Atlantic states of Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
and I’cniisylvania have I<ej>ublican deviations, but none is any longer 
“safe" in national elections. Kven Pennsylvania, long the stronghold 
of Republicanism, went Democratic in I9d6, 1940, and in 1944. 

The eleven central states of the upper Mississifij)! Valley, on occasion 
divided by writers on politics in various ways, show no sul'liciently differ¬ 
ent political pattern to justify their separation,* All hav'-e Republican 
leanings, but none is so extremely Republican that it has not been carried 
by the D»‘mo( rats in recent years. 'Fhe elections from 1940 through 1948 
sec-mcd to show most f)f these stales, particularly the tier from North 
Dakota south through Kansas, returning to their normal Rei)ubrcan 
deviat ion. 

The states in the Roc ky .Mountain area, as has been said, are divided 
b(‘twe(‘n the two parties, ('olorado, Idaho, and VV'vmming tend toward 
the Re|)ublican I\'irty, but they hardly form a political section. 

'I'he three state's on the Pacific coast ■ ('alifornia, Ore'gon, and Wash¬ 
ington are more Republican than Democratic, though never “safe.” 
('alifornia, in fact, is Republican by an average of less than 1 per cent in 
thirteen presidential elections; an<l for the Roosevelt elections it was 
almost as Democratic as .North ('arolina. When President 'lYuman 
barely carried ('alifornia in 1948, it seemed to have returned to its 
normally close |)olitical behavior. 

'I'he sectional position ()f the Republican Party may be summarized 
thus: the Republican states, except for Delaware and Kansas, lie in 
whole or in part north of the fortieth parallel. Hut onlv two of these 
States. iM aine and X'erniont, can be relied upon to go Rej)ublican every 
time*. With a few e\ce[)tions, notably Montana, the farther north a state 
lies, the greater the percentage of its vote is Republic'an. Rut in no state 
has the Republican I’arty consistently obtained more than 60 per cent of 
the two-party vole, as the Democratic Party has done in the Solid South 

' I’rofcss.ir Kdw.ird M .S.cii divided th«*m intci central (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio), 
Moith central i^lowa, .Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin) ancl west central (Kansas. 
Nebraska. North Dakota, South Dakota). Anu'rinin J\irtics ami Khrtions (1942 
etiilion), pp. It 12. Their j)oIitii.al beha\ ior does md appe-ar .significantly ilitTerent 
m these eombinations 
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In other words, there is no Solid Xorth; on the contrary, the uncertain 
strength of the Republican Party is sptead, never very deep, across the 
continent from Maine to Oregon. Certainly the thinness of its vote 
weakens the party, because in the event of national victory it is apt to 
carry some of its states by such narrow margins that it loses senators, 
members of the House of Representatives, governors, an.l all the liost of 
lesser officials necessaiy to a going political organization Ic the event 
of defeat, on the other hand, it sutlers a disaster, as it did ni 19d2 and 
again in 1936, when hosts of faithful party adlierents wen swept out of 
office. After 19v36, in fact, it was left with no n'ally “available’' candi¬ 
dates for the election of 1940, and going against the lessons of its experi¬ 
ence, it nominated Wendell Willkie, a man who, whatever his tine fjuali- 
ties, had never proved that he (ould get elected to an\ thing, much less 
that he could carry any of the large and doubtful states. 


riiK Doubtful States 

Between the North and the South lies a band of states which either 
])arty may carry. It is in these that the great struggle takes place every 
four years; it is into these states tliat both [)ariies pour tlu'ir campaign 
funds and send in their speakers. It is usually futile for either party to 
S()end money in Maine, V'ermont, or in any of the states of the Solid South. 

The precise identification of the doubtful states is diffuailt. Con.sidered 
in terms of the number of time -, that a static has dejiarted from its usual 
allegiance since 19(K), all are doubtful e.\('*pt .\rkan.sas. (ieorgia, Maine, 
and Vermont. Forty-four of the forty-eight states have, on one or more 
occasions in the last thirteen national elections, switiiied sides. Although 
politicians recognize the fact that only four are absolutely dcjx ndable, 
they still do not consider such states as !'« vas or 1 lorida doubtful just 
because once in forty-eight years they went Kejiubliean. 

somewhat better, but .still not (ompletely satisfactory, criterion is 
the average percentage of the two party vote. 'I’he closer a state ap¬ 
proaches 50 per cent, the more likely it is, empirically, to go either way; 
Ftah aiul W'est Virginia, for e.xamjde, have an average Democ ratic devi 
ation of less than 2 per cent over thirteen elections, and in each the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has received a majority of the two-party vote si.\ and seven 
times, respectively, out of thirteen. Similarly, C.'alifornia and Colorado 
have an average Rejiublican deviation of less than 1 per cent; in Cali¬ 
fornia the Republican Party has in :.ix instances out of thirteen received 
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a majority of the two-party vote; in Colorado in seven out of thirteen. 
Clearly these four are doubtful states. How many others are? 

JVofessor Arthur N. Holcombe studied extensively the sectional char- 
a( teristics of American i)arties. Writing early in 1936, he chose a devia¬ 
tion of 2.S j)er (ont over the elections from 1920 through 1932 as the 
criterion ior an average, or doubtful, state.* The elections that followed, 
however, may be said to have taken some states out of his Republican 
column and put them in the doubtful category California, for instance. 
And two that he regarded as strongly Republican, Michigan and Pcnn- 
.sylvania, went democratic two and three times, respectively. In view of 
the political shifts, whether permanent or not, that took place as a result 
of h'ranklin Roosevelt’s four elections and the election of 1948, it wouM 
probably be reasonable to consider as rloubtful those states with an 
averag(‘ deviation of 3.5 per cent .since 19(X). The degree of their deviation 
from 50 per (cnt may best be shown approximated in tabular form: 


or li s.s 

jt ' 

" < 

S',; 

s.o^rc 

( aliforui.i 

1 lelaware 

Rhode Island .Maryland 

Idaho 

(\)lorado 

.Montana 

.Missouri 

New York 

Indiana 

Ctah 

West Virginia 

New Me.xico 

Ohio 


'riiese states are not only dotibtful in that the i)ercentage of the two- 
party vote in each of them aj)proache.s 50 p(T cent, but they are also 
doubtful in that every one has changed sides at least twice in the last 
thirteen presidential elections. Hut this measurement tends to emj)hasize 
the long-term behavior of .slates, rather than their votes since 1928 . 
whi( h in some ( ases are markedly dilTerent Massachusetts and Wash 
ington, for example. It must remain to be .seen whether the strong 
democratic tendency shown in these and other states in recent election^ 
will continue. These fourteen doubtful states have a total of 170 electoral 
voles, 9() .short of a majority in the electoral college, but enough to assure 
victory to either party that carries them, or even most of them, while 
also «'arrying its “.safe” states. 


Sk(tu)nai.ism and Ci)N(;ress 

Sectionalism in .\merican politics apjx*ars not only in i)residential 
elections but also in the votes in Congress. Maps of the United States 
' I ht- Avu-ritiin Poltltnil Ktiwanl B. l^ogaii, editor (1936), pp. 22-24. 
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showing these votes, such as those in PauUin and Wright’s Atlas of the 
Historical Geography of the United States, seem to indicate that there was 
a clear-cut sectional division on slavery every time and in fwery way it 
came up; that the tariff bills have consistently divided the country into 
North and South; and that the West and South have commonly favored 
easy credit and soft money, while the Kast has preferred the gold standard. 
Woman suffrage was adopted in the West, then in the lui-st. md finally 
accepted in the South. Fhe lujuor questions have ha<l secluuial liases, 
the South and the West tending to he dry, the l^ast generally wet. Sec¬ 
tional interests often cut across party lines. 'I’lnis both ki-pulilican and 
Democratic senators from tlie states that felt tliat they might l>e injured 
by the proposed St. Lawrence waterways project have opj)(»sed it on 
every occasion. Even on the tariff, in lh»* days before* the Keciproc'al 
Trade Agreements Act, Democratic senators and longressmen would 
often vote in favor of amendments to a pending bill e.vtending higher 
protection for goods produced in their stairs, and then would vote against 
the bill on final passage. 'I'hus they were able to say that they were 
consistent on Democratic doc trine and at the same time to vote so as to 
protect the interests of their .section.s. Hut it is the {lersistent .sectional 
interests that tend to hold parties together, and jiolitical leaders deplore 
the rise of issues that confuse or cut across the well-understood lines of 
these interests.^ 


Sectionai.ism in I’kksii)KNti\l .Vimmunimenis 

Sectionalism is also rellected in the patronage jiolicies of a national 
administration. A President is w'ell advised, as vacancies occur, to 
nominate judges of the Supreme Court .so as to repre.senl as many .sections 
as may be. The West and the South have, in rec ent years, comjilained 
when their cases were passed upon by justices from New iMigland and 
New York, and late in his third administration President I'ranklin 
Roosevelt nominated two justices from the West and one from the South. 

d'he President's Cabinet, by tradition, must reflect sec tional interests. 
No one area should sujiply all, or even a majority, of the Cabinet offic ers. 
Bccau.se of the national parks, monuments, forest jiresc-rves, and jmblii; 
lands in the western states, the West always wants the Secretary of the 

• tt will be possibles to study sectionalism in congressional votes mon; fully as 
successive volumes of The Alins of Conaressinnal RollOills, edited by ('lilTord L. Lord, 
appear The first, published in 194.3, give*' roll calls only through 17«8. 
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IntcriDr to come from that section. Josephus Daniels discussed this 
aspect of Cabinet making: 

Republican papers, l>ecause [Secretary of the Interior] Smith was from 
(icorgia, said that the South was in the saddle [during the second Cleveland 
administration] and that Smith was from a strong Confederate family and 
his course was actuated by sectional feeling. Smith’s i^osition was the 
same as that of other courageous officials, [but] the recollection of the 
denunciation of a Southern man as head of the Interior Department caused 
Wilson in 1913 to decline to consider a Southern man for that portfolio,’ 

It is obvious, then, that a President will invite criticism if he appoints 
too many people from his own state to federal positions. The manna 
should be made to fall on all states and sections, especially those that 
contributed to his election, hranklin Roosevelt displeased many Demo¬ 
crats because he nominated numerous New Yorkers to various positions. 
Karly in the Truman administration politicians said, “Yes, he recognizes 
the claims of sections; half his nominees come from St. Louis and half 
from Kansas City.” Kven in state and local governments a sectional 
distribution of appointments is politically advi.sable; some states have 
well-established traditions that state boards and commissions, such as 
highway and utility commissions, shall be composed as equally as may 
be of upstate and downstate, or east and west, appointees. 

TRADITION AND SECTIONALISM 

I he adherence of the people in a section to one or the other major 
party, however, is not fully e.xplained in terms of the citizens’ sectional 
economic interests. If it were, w’hen people move into states where 
dilTerent ec{)nomic intere.sts are dominant they would change parties. 
'Phus, if a Democrat abandoned the production of cotton in Alabama to 
engage in the production of sugar beets in Colorado, he should logically 
leave the Democratic Party and become a high-taritf Republican. But 
in fact he is likely to remain a I )emocrat all his life, and his children will 
likely be 1 )emocrats after him. Commonly people take their party mem¬ 
bership with them as they move about the country; they do not change 
parties as their economic interests change. 

lVrhai)s the most that can be .said for economic interest as a basis for 
sectional allegiance to party is that sometimes the tradition is the result 
' Editor in Eolihcs (UniverMty of North Carolina Press, 1941), p. 14. 
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of some ancient party battle, some struj^gle long ago, which had then an 
economic basis. The cause may have been forgotten, but the traditional 
line-up remains. Ihere are, for e.xample, little enclaves of Democrats in 
New Hampshire who trace their political ancestry back to Andrew 
Jackson, although individually they may have no ilear idea what it was 
that Jackson stood for. The economic interests ol these Democrats, so 
far as anyone can tell, are identical with those of their Republ.can neigh¬ 
bors, and have been for generations. They are Demot rats by tradition, 
not by interest. 

Sectional traditional alh'giance to a party is S( cial as well as economic. 
It is not good form to be a Democrat in X'ermont, nor a Rejn:blican in 
Mississippi. At the early age when political alli*giance ma\ Ix^gin to 
form, a Vermont youth will hear Republicans praised and Democrats 
condemned; he will read Rej)ublican newspapers and perhaps become 
acquainted with Republican politicians; family adherence to the party 
will reinforce the other j)ressures until he will look uj-x)!! a Democrat as 
a person not quite rational, not fully trustworthy. 'I'he revei.se of this 
process, in terms of the political parties concerned, will be taking place 
among young men in Mississippi. T'radition may be so strong that tluw 
can say that they were born Democrats and bhukrepuhliain is as much 
one word in their vocabularies as damyankee. 

No adequate statistics e.vist to dirfcrentiate traditional from (‘conmnic 
interests in the make-up of (be allegiances that j)r(xluc(i sectionalism. 
Merriam and Gosnell cstimalcd that “the percentage of ‘hereditary’ 
voters runs from 65 per cent to 85 per cent, averaging about 75 per cent.’’ 

If the proportion of the traditional voters cannot be exac t ly determined, 
“the strength of party tradition may be studied by examining the e.xtent 
to which the popularity c^f parlies remains the same in given districts 
over a period of time. If a [state], a county, or a sub-division of a city 
remains loyal to a given party over a long period of time, it may be 
assumed that the traditional vote is strong in that area.” ' I'he percent 
ages of the two-party vote over the last thirteen elections shown on i)age 
93 will bear this out, and at the extremes it would appear certain that 
the allegiance of Georgia to the Democratic' and Maine to the Republican 
parties is due chiefly to tradition. Basing the prc-dic tion upon their past 
behavior, it would be safe to forecast that in the election of 1988 (icorgia 
will be overwhelmingly for the Democratic candidate for IVcsident, even 

^Charles E. Merriam and Harold F. (iosndl. The. Amrrimn Party System {.M 
edition, 1940), p. 107. 
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though he may be as yet unborn; and Maine will be strongly in favor of 
whatever candidate the Republican Party may produce. 

RISE OF CLASS POLITICS 

Although most students agree that the influence of sectionalism upon 
American parties has been profound, some have professed to see its end 
a[)proaching. “ 'I'he old sectional interests are changing,” wrote Professor 
Holcombe in 19d.?, “and the old sectional alliances are breaking down. 
'I'he old party politics is visibly passing away.” And for the future he 
predicted that “'There will be less sectional politics and more class poli¬ 
tic s.” ^ 'This prediction has also been made by persons who have been 
impressed by the rise of the great labor unions, the leaders of which are 
class (onscious. 

'Thk ('oNsrrrrTioN and ( j.ass Politics 

Before any consideration of the nature of class politics, it should be 
noted tliat the ('onstitution is hospitable to sectional politics but inhos- 
j)ital)le to class politics. 'The representation of areas in ('ongress is 
established in the ('onstitution, but there is no means of representing 
< la.sscs unless they happen to coincide with .states or congres.sional dis¬ 
tricts. 'The electoral college also operates to select not a President favored 
by a class, but a President favored by a section or a combination of 
sections, (’hielly because of these constitutional facts, parties represent 
ing economic classes, such as the Farmer-Labor, the Socialist, and the 
('ommunist Parties have made little progress in American j)olitics. Cla.s.^ 
politics under our constitutional system is necessarily reflected in the 
influences of class U|)on major {)arties, rather than in the ri.se of class 
parlies. 

l or purj)os<‘s of {political study, it is difl'icult to identify the classes in 
society. Not merely differences in income are involved, but also the ways 
in which the income is obtained. In addition to the economic elements, 
Mich social matters as common descent, degree of education, and attitudes 
go to form a cla.ss. .\ristotle described three classes, upjier, middle, and 
lowtT, a division which apparently blended both economic and social 
elements. Marxists usually distinguish two classes, capitalists and pro¬ 
letariat. Bukharin, for the C'ommunists, described five classes.'^ For his 
l)ublic opinion polls, (leorge Gallup has sometimes used a set of seven 

‘ Arthur .\. H(>U'onilH-, The .\m- Tartv Folitus (in.t.t), p. H. 

* Nikolai Hukh.iriti, Uistorual oteruilism (New York, 1025 editioid. {)p. 282 284. 
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classes, and at other times fewer, depending upon his purpose.* Klmo 
Koper, who has conducted the polls upon which the Fortune survey is 
based, has used four classes, and has treated Negroes separately, or as a 
fifth class. Any class lines are so tentative ami shifting, sr^ complicated 
by the difViculties involved in attempts to a'^sign impc)rt.int M‘gments of 
the population (e.g., physicians, public employees) to one class or another, 
that the best basis for examining political behavior seems to b'* uibjective 
-people belong in the class where they think they tio. and in politics 
tend to act accordingly. 

Tdentifkwtion of Classes 

If the future of American politics is class politics, the American people 
have yet to show the necessary class consciousness. Wlien asked to name 
the class to which they thought they belonged, 27.5 jx'r I'ent said they 
did not know, and others gave a wide scatteiing of answers, such as 
“average,” “moderate,” “good citizen,” or ’mfortunate.” But approxi¬ 
mately 3 per cent used words that indicated that tluw thought of them¬ 
selves as upjier class; 47 per cent as middle class; and 15 per cent as lower 
class.- A (ialluj) poll that gave the respondents five j^ssibilities led to 
their classifying themselves, in terms of income, thus: 

Upper income grouj). t' 

Upper middle. 6 

Middle.41 

Lower middle.21 

Lower. U 

'Phis would give a total for the middle class tjf 68 per cent. 'Phe great 
majority also think of themselves as middle class socially: 

UpiKT class. ... .... 6% 

Middle class.. . ... 88 

Lower class... 6 

Class lines are naturally so indistinct that certainty seems imfxissible, 
but the inference appears to be justified that the great majority of the 
American people - in so far as they think of the matter at all feel 
that they are middle class. “In contrast to many Kuro[)ean (ountries,” 
wrote Lydgate, “there is no self-conscious class of any si/e which feels 
itself so inferior or so circumscribed as to have no opfiortunity to better 

^ George (iallup and Saul F. Rae, The Pulse of Demoirncy (PMO;, pp. 110 111. 

^Fortune, vol. 21 (February, l‘>40), p. 14. 

’Both tables from William A. Lyagate, Whit Amrrioi Thinks (1944), 1.S9. 
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itself in the eyes of its fellow men. There is lacking that sense of social 
fles[)air among ectjnomically depressed groups which provides the fuel 
for revolution.” ' d'he political attitudes of the mass of the American 
peoi)le, (li.s('iissed more fully in Chapter 8, show this predominantly 
middle-class [)oint (jf view. They are, for example, oppo.sed to the closed 
shop and wish to see government regulation of unions; they favor thrift 
in government and a balanced budget; and they prefer private business 
to government as an employer. Political organizations everywhere prefer 
middle-class candidates or men of middle-class origin for the great major¬ 
ity of the ol'lices to be filled. Merely rich men are not desirable candi¬ 
dates, unless their money is neerled for campaign funds. To “come from 
an old family” is, generally, no great advantage in American politics, 
though there are exceptional areas in .\ew Kngland and in the South 
where family <-onnection brings |)oliticaI jjrestige. 

'File dilTerences by classes in political attitudes toward President 
Roosevelt were slujwn by a Fortune poll in 1940. 'Fhe respondents were 
asked, “Whi('h one of the following statements comes closest to de.scribing 
your feelings (toward the re-election of Franklin I). Roosevelt]? ” The 
statements and the resjxmses werc:“ 

l^pprr I Amur 

Pros- .Uuiiilc Middle 
/><rou\ ('toss (doss Poor Total 

Roosevelt's re-election for 

a thinl term is essential 4.8' , 7.6% 11.0% 17.4% 11.6',; 

Roosi'vi'lt ma\ have made 
mistakes, but there is no 
one else who can do so 
much good in the next 

four years 16.8 22.6 M).l .18.1 2D.6 i 

Roosevelt <lid many things 
that neede<l doing, but 
most of his usefulness is 

now over .U.2 .1.1 I 2‘>..S 20.2 28.3 

.•\hout the worst thing that 
could hai)i)en to the l'..S. 
is another Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration. 37.0 20.0 10.3 11.7 20.8 

Don’t know. 7.2 ".7 0..S 12.6 0.7 

‘ Ibid., p. 1(>0. 

- f'ortutu-, vol. 21 (.May, l‘)4tB. p. 77. Southern Negroes were omitted from the poll. 
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It is perfectly obvious from these figures that President Roosevelt, 
while retaining strong support among the poor and the lower middle 
class, was not generally liked by the prosperous and ihe upper middle 
class. He could not have been re-elected, however, withouf some middU*- 
class support. It is unfortunate for the student of class political behavior 
that Fortune did not publish similar analyses of MUitiment in 10.^6 and 
1944. The popularity of the New Deal also varied with clas- s.' 

“What would you like to see the p;\t iulministration do .ihf.ai the New 
Deal?” 

t ppt r [.cnccr 

Pros- Middle Middle 

Total perous ('lass Cla<!s Toot Xef’ro 

Go further with the New 


Deal.10.0% 3.3% 6.8^', 10.1% 13.7% 2.S.5% 

Keep it as it is. 14.4 6.9 8.9 15.2 20.3 22.7 

Modify it. 39.4 53.2 48.1 40.1 2.5.9 25.5 

Repeal most of it... 20.4 .10.0 26.5 18.4 16.4 12.7 

Don’t know. 15.6 6.6 9.7 16.2 23.7 13.6 


Here again, the popularity of the New Deal varied with (lass: the 
higher in the scale the resj)ondents ( ame, the le.ss they liked the New 
Deal, d'he single largest group expressing an opinion was that segment 
of the prosperous who wanted the New Deal modified. 

With the increasing com'cntratiou of industry in grrat units, with the 
resulting mass employment rather than .self-('mployment, it may well be 
that the future of American politics will be nuire class [)oliti('s and less 
sectional and traditional politics, d'ho proc'ess, if there be one, has not 
vet advanced to the point where the cmergeiK'c of classes in politics has 
resulted in clear-cut cleavages. Our understanding of the behavior of 
classes in politics is further hampered by the lack of uniformity in the 
categories for the classes and by a lack of statistics based uf)on class. 
I' urther studies of class and politics are needed. 


URBANISM AND POLITICS 

There is no question that the United States has become an urban nation. 
Although the census of 1790 showed only 5.1 per cent of the population 

1 Ibid., p. 169. Southern Ncprws were omitted from the poll. 
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living in towns, the census of 1940 showed 56.5 per cent. World War II 
undoubtedly accentuated the movement of people to the cities. Today 
probably .somewhat less than the 36.4 per cent shown by the census of 
1940 live in rural, unincorporated places. 

d'hc (oncentration of j>eople in great cities is also notable. In 1940 
there were 140 metroj>olitan districts which contained 47.8 per cent of 
the population, or 62,965,773 people, .\pproximately two thirds of these 
peoi)l(* livi-d ill the (entral cities of the metropolitan areas, and one third 
in the .'suburbs 

rwenty states now have a majority of their population living in cities. 

I hese twenty have a total electoral vote of 299, or thirty-three more than 
the necessary majority in the electoral college. All but two of them, 
moreover, may be said to be doubtful states, though the eighteen differ 
in th(‘ir Democralii' and l<e|>ublican deviations. These urban states 
have not acted as a unit in the electoral college; rather, .sectionalism and 
tradition lut across the urban-rural line*. But if. in some future presi¬ 
dential election, one candidate should appear who stood clearly for .some 
policy to which city people were oppo.sed, they could surely defeat him. 

In the jiresidential election of 1944, the majorities in seven cities were 
enough to determine the result for their respective states. 'Phese were: 
.New Sork, ( hicago, IMiiladelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Jersey ('ity. President koos(.‘velt carried them, and with them their 
states. Had he failed to do so, (lovernor Dewey would have been elected 
with 267 electoral votes. In .\ew York State, in fact. Denvew received a 
majority of the two-party vote; but the vote of the Liberal and American 
Labor Parties, chielly in New York ('ity, carried the state for Roosevelt. 
Rather than a clear-c ut division of the electorate into rural and urban 
parties, it .seems more reasonable to expect for the immediate future that 
the- city vcite will be clc*termining in close elections. 

1 he twenty urban states have only forty of the ninety-six members of 
the I nited Stales Scaiate, but they have 259 member's of the Ilou.se of 
Re|)resentativc‘S, lorty two more than a majority. Not all congressional 
districts in the urban states are composed, of c'cmrse, of strictly urban 
areas; but on a c ity vcmsus country vote in the IIou.se, the urban districts 
could j)robably command a majority. 

Within the states the country counties tend to be Republican, the city 
onus Democratic, so that in the state legislatures the urban-rural separa¬ 
tion api)roache.s coincidence with tlie Democratic-Republican. There 
are. of course, e-xcejUions, particularly in the South, where both city and 
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country are Democratic. But the normal tendency is apparent in most 
of the doubtful states. The result has been that the country counties 
usually control the Republican Party in the legislature.^, and through it 
they hold fast to constitutional provisions or to obsolete apportionments 
that give them legislative majorities that they could no ol)iain if popu¬ 
lation constituted the basis for representation .\s (lovernor Smith once 
said, it is unconstitutional for the Democrats to elirt a maj( ity C/! the 
New York legislature. 

In a study of the rejnesentation of all the cities in tin I in ted States of 
250,000 or mort* pojnilaiion (except Washiimion. )>.('.). Douglas II. 
MacXeil found that of the sixty-sevi'U large and big cities, lorl\-li.e 
received substantially less representation in the legislatures iban iheii 
\)opulations would entitle them to; seventeen received somewhat less, 
and five received slightly more. “All of om ten largest metropolitan 
centers are under-represented. New Voik and ( hi( ago fall short by a 
(juarter of the representation they woul-l entitled to if population 
were the criterion. Baltimore and St. Louis have only a little more than 
half of the ((uota of legislators which an apportionment based on popula¬ 
tion would give them; Detroit and Los .\iigeles have less than half.” ‘ 
'fhe result of these rotteii-liorough arrangements is that in the urban 
slates a DenuHratie governor is often elei ted with a Republican legis¬ 
lature Or the hou.se that is based upon ix.pulation is 1 ieinoi ralie, the 

(mebase(lup<m<(,unties<u*<)Utd,ite<l(lislri.tsisRepub]i.an. Responsible 

nartv leadership is impossible under sin h (onditions. I he states fai to 
L-t Id all on many pressing l>rol>lems, but tin- lederal government d.>es 
ait, and the states give up more and moii- of iheir authority. 

Die mob politics that JelTcrsoii feared Irom tlie rise of cities has not 
Rather, the doinmanl < haraOeristic ol .\niernan city 

lominated )>y 
1 more fully 


materiali/A‘d. 


nolilics has larti llu- Kn.wlh of |.imTrlul pnlilical nia. liinrs, doi 
bosses. The eoiKlitions of uri.an life and polilK^ 'di.. assed 
in Chapler 12) that have l.ro.ln.e.l tlu-s.' ma.Innes sl.ow 1>^ 
iinliration of fundamental <hanKe. It would be reasonable to e.vput 


indication 

more, rather than feseer. b,.-es in the U.ture, 


If labor imion.s continue to im rease in 


hlrengtli, i lass jiolilies and url»an 


Dave Ih-ek. the 


Doiitiefwill nn.habivten.l more and m<.ret<..oinride. 

labor boss of Seattle, .nay l.e mnre .,f the prototy|H,- of the ful.m. boss 

’ Sl-ilr ('fowrnmml, vol. IH f.Xiiril, 
■ / hr ThrrshoM of t'rrrdom ( 1948), 


■ ••L-rbun RrpriM-.aati.m in Slate l.eKl'-lanm > 
1045), p. 60. Sec abo Harold I', tboaell, l)emi.fux 
pp. 174 183 , 
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than h'rank Hague or Kd Crump. This docs not mean that sectional 
politics is disappearing. Jiut it does mean that with the growth of indus¬ 
trial cities and the increasing power of organized labor groups, class as an 
element in American politics will probably become more and more 
important. 
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Parties, Puhlic Opinion, and Propai^anda 


Unclk Joe ('annon said that William M* Kinlcy kept his (*;ir so (losr to 
the ground that he was always getting it full ni grasshoppms. Suei i ssful 
politicians before and sime McKinley have paid the closest attention to 
public opinion, 'loday if their ears are n..t close to the ground, their 
eyes are fixed ujion the latest public opinion j)oll, l-'or today as always 
they know that the movements of public oj)inion may decide tluar 
destiny. 

Relation of Parties to Public Opinion 

Political parties have a multiple relationship to public opinion, for they 
are both a result and a cause ol it, eac h in a variety ot wa\s. I hey exist 
because of widely held opinion.^ of two kinds, those ajiproving of jiarties 
in general, and those ajiproving of a partic ular party jirogram, jilatform, 
or combination of jiarty opinions and interests. As creators, causes, or 
.shajiers of public opinion parties .se«-k to inlluence the general mind in 
order that they may gain and keej) adherc-nts; in otlier words, partic-s 
engage in propaganda. Ihit in addition, parties themselves are |)ublics, 
the recipients of propaganda from various interc-st groups that .seek to 
influence their behavior, more jiarlicularly the behavior of tlio.sc* party 
members who are the holders of legislative, and other oflic es. 'rhus jiarty 
is both result and clause of jiublic ojiinion, and may in turn be influenced 
by all the variable tides and currents within this larger sea of thought. 

The Concept of Public Opinion 

Although there has been much controversy about the concept of public 
opinion, the argument need not concern us here.’ 'fhe word publir is 

‘See, for exam[)le, Paul .\ Paliinr, “I lie (’niitepl «)l i'uhlic Opinion in Political 
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used tf) refer to the people, generally, as the American public; or, when 
modified by an adje('tive, to some particular collection of persons, as the 
radio public'. An oi)inion is a belief or attitude that can be e.xpressed in 
words. If a feeling or sentiment cannot be e.xpressed in words, it cannot 
l)e identified, whether as an opinion, judgment, view, or any other mental 
state. 

I 'The term publit opinion is used to designate any collection of individual 
opinion.'^, as in the exjjre.ssions “public opinion on laljor unions” or 
“Southern opinion on the poll ta.x.” The particular opinion is designated 
I)y coupling the general term with the subject on which the opinion is 
e\j)ressed.' Such a pulilic' ()j)inion need not represent a majority, need 
not coincide with tlie electorate, and may or may not be wtU advi.sed, 
depe nding ujuni the observ-'er’s standards or point of view. Not all public 
opinions have to do with |)()Iitics; polls have indeed been taken on whether 
men likc‘d c ulTs on tlieir trousers and on whether people would like to 
have the Duke and Duchess of Windsor live in this country. Public 
opinions neecl not be (and often are not) consistent one witli another; 
lor them to be c onsidered pulilic opinions, it is enough that they e.\ist and 
are identil'ialile. 

'file term pnhlii opinion is al.so used in a metaphorical .sen.se in such 
e\|)ressions as “govc'rnment by public opinion,” or “the responsiveness 
of officials to public opinion.” Here there is a tendency to personify the 
general |)ul)lic or some collection of public opinions. I'lie metaphorical 
use of tht‘ term is, of c'cnir.se, ine.xact. It is neverthele.ss often useful and 
sometimes neerssary, just as many other terms, such as liberty, due process, 
or so( idl scicfu e, are ine.xact l>ul indispensable.- d'he reasonably intelligent 
reader, seeing this usage in books and new.spapers, will not assume that 
any “crowd mind” or su{)er-organic being is implied but will rec'ogni/.e 
the metaphor for what it is. 


I lii'oi \in //;'/(« V (/«(/ I’olititat Throry in Kiowr of Charles Houatd Mi IliL'ain 
(!n.t(>), |i|). j.to J,S7, l loyi H. Allport, " I’owanl a Science of Public Opinion,” Publii 
opinion Coarlerlv, \ol. 1 (January, I‘M7), pp. 7 J,?; Harwood L. Childs, “By Public 
I ipinion I NUaii," Publii Opinion (Juarlerly, vol. S (April, p[). 327 .kSO. 

' rtic uxui'pt of public opinion here billowed is that of Professor IIarw*)od I.. 
t'Inlils. He e\[il.iiiis and illustrates his views in An Introduction to Publii Opinion 
(fU-lOi. p|, ys f.S. 

® I’rolessor Moyd H. .MIfiort, op lil , p. calls this use of the term public opinion 
I he (iroiip ^.^lla{y of the Public.” riiere is danger, he thinks, that the (lart will be 
t.iken lor the whole, and that “fact> coiuerning minorities” will be concealed “which 
it is the bu''ine» of research to uncover." 
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PROPAGANDA IN POLITICS 

F’ropaoanua Redefined 

Political parties, then, seek to develop pul)lii- opiniciiis favoral)le lo 
themselves, and in doing so they propagandi/A'. or engage ii\ propaganda. 
Agnes Repplier once aptly said that prolya^amhi is a gooil w.. 1 that has 
l^een in bad comj)any. It came tmm tlie (’ongregation for the Proj>aga- 
tion of the Taith (( onj^rt'^^^atio tie Proi)a\^aHthi Fide) of th(‘ Roman t'atholie 
C'hurch, established sometime bi^tween 1572 and 1,>S5 Ip- Pope (;regory 
Xllf.* d hus the word proptn’dudii originally meant no more than im'.s- 
sionary work. But it gradually broadened to cover the dissemination of 
other ideas as well as religious opinions It got its bad reputation in 
World War I, when it was linked in common usage with tin* un|) 0 |'ular 
word Germnn in the now famous phrase (ierman pro)>aganda.” Hut tin* 
.\llies conducted their own highly siu'cessful .•iffemj)ts to inlluence opinion 
at home and abroad, and to avoid the horrid word, their activities were 
called publicity, education, or the distribution of juiblic information. 
Only when engaged in by the enemy wt re tlicse (‘fforts proj)aganda. 
.\fter World War I the word tame to be a|>i)lied to “what von don't liki* 
of the other fellow’s |)ul)licity,” as I'.dward L. Bernavs said, Init puhlidly 
is too narrow a term to include the variety of activities that are used to 
influence public opinion. 'Phere is no wool other than propaf^tutdd ti> 
cover the spreading of ideas and doitriiu"-. If propd^dmld is iisi'd to 
refer only to ‘‘bad " opinions, metliods of sj)reading thian, or ideas s|>read 
for ulterior motives, who is to say what is good and what i^' bad.' ,Soiue 
Supreme Court of Propagandas or some I'air Projiaganda Practices 
Committee -would be neerled. and the body wcuild recpiire of its nu-m 
bers superhuman intelligence and omniscient f(*resight, tor it is only as 
some plans are tested that their effe< ts (an be determined. Cntil some 
new term is coined and accepted jis including all attemjits to inlluence 
opinion - good, bad, indifferent, and unpredu table there is no logical 
alternative to using the Word propdf>dtidd in its original and innocuous 
sense and not merely as a term of reproach.- 

1 Harwood L. Childs, .1 m Introdiulinn lo FuNir Opinion p. 7.S. 

= For a concise survey of the attempts i„ defme propaganda see Chilfis, op. fit., 
pp. 75 88. 'The best bihliographie.s are Propdi^nnUi dwi Fromoiiniud A(tintie.s: an 
.{nnoUUed Biblio^iriphy, by Harold 1). Lasswell, Ralph 1). Cas. y, and Bruce L. Smith 
(10,35), and Fropdj><imla, C ommuniaitiom, dwl Public Opinion: a Comprehensive 
RejerefKe Guide, by Bruce L. Smith, Harohi I). Lasswell, and Rali)h H. C asey (1946). 
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Party Propaganda and Indifference 

In seeking; to arouse a j)ul)lic opinion favorable to its candidates or 
issues, any )X)litical party fares the primary problem of the great indiffer¬ 
ence, or perhaps inertia, of the public. Theorists of democracy often 
af)j)ear tr) assume that the citizen is intensely interested in his government. 
.\( (ualiy, the typical citizen is not; politics, in fact, is one of the least of 
liis int(*rests. 

I'htTc is a mass of evidence on this indifference. After a hard-fought 
presidtuilial campaign, perhaps half of the eligible voters will go or be 
taken to the f)olls, and after local and off-year campaigns often as few as 
A |K‘r ( (Mil will vote. Outside of the South, where the Democratic ])rimary 
is the real ehs tion, only 10 to 20 per cent of the registered voters take 
part in the jirimaries; but if the citizens were really interested in jiolitics 
they would know that a vote in the primary is of crucial importance, 
be( ause the primary sets the choice that can be made in the general 
ele('tion. 

Ml surveys of newspajier riMider interest put an interest in jHilitical 
new^ far below sports, “(oinics,” human interest, and other categories of 
newspaper content. 

rile ii.'itural t(Mid(Micy of the Managing ICditor and the Circulation 
M.ui.iger is to give IIkmi- readers what they want, and there have been 
many evidences that politics is among the last things ihi'y want in the way 
of reading matter. The space given to crime, comics, sports, fiction, and 
features has increased; that to Congress and even to local politics has 
del reused. . . .There is in the I’nited States liKiay hardly a pajier that 
«loes not give four times the space to sjxirts it does to national and inter¬ 
nal ional politics.' 

(ieorge (iallup found that “More adults read the best comic strip on an 
aviMage day than the front-page banner .story”; that “the average reader 

1 In- /’uNh (Opinion {hoirtirlv lias from time to time puhlislu'd su])plemenl->, using the 
■'.line lategoiu-s as tlu-si- luhliograplues. It should Im‘ noted that most writers in 
soiiology adhere to the view that |)n>paganda is something evil, and attempts to 
mllneiue t)pnhons of which they appnwe they call education or publicity. See, for 
ex.imple, I'reilerick K, laimley, The Tropii^iitula Metuicc and Leonard \V. 

Dooh, I'nblu Opinion lUhl Tropiis^amia (PMSy At page 240 Dooh writes, “ Propa 
it.tnd.i can ho called The attempt to a/fci/ the personalities atui to lontrol the hhavior of 
uuiivtduals to.eard ends eonsidered unscicntijii or of doubtful value in a society at a 
partu ular time." tltalus in the original.) 

' I'rank R. Kent, Tolitual Behavior t1*CS), p. 78. 
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of a metropolitan daily spends more time on the features than on the 
news ; that only about 5 per cent of adult readers read all the editorials, 
while about 20 per cent read one or more; that even diiriiiji a jjresidential 
campaign only about 10 [)er cent oi all adult readers tollow the Washing¬ 
ton correspondents; and that “a great many women read no news at all.* ‘ 
No magazine devoted exclusively to political news and events has any 
great circulation, and when the mass circulation magazines, -c h as The 
Saturday Evening Post, print articles on |)olitical topii s, (he editor, dilute 
the subjects or have the discussion built around perso!):dif ies pnderably 
some clash of ])ersonalities 

Nor do people like to listen to political spi'cche*. or i)oIitii al di--cussion 
rhey do not attend political meeting.s as they attend football games or 
movies. Even though millions listen to the President, they do iu)t, in 
general, like to listen to political speeches on the ra<lio Of the mai>y 
surveys and polls which show this attitude, one example will sulhce. 'Phe 
(pie.stion was asked for the March, PM6. f'oriune poll, “Would you lik«‘ 
to hear more, h“ss, or no political sjieeches on the air? 'I'lu' r(*s])onses wen* • ' 



.\fore 
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/ass 

Xoiie 

Men 

20.3 

VI 3 

20.1 

1().0 

Women . . 

11.2 

n 6 

20.8 

.h).i 

Total 

15.8 

.18.0 

27.0 

18.3 


I'ew campaign years had seen a-* mucli interest a.s Iddf), but even in that 
year close to one fifth of the pojmlation wantc<I to lu-ar iio j)oliti(al 
s])eeches on the radio; more than one fourth would have preferred to have 
the number reduced; and less than one eighth wanted to hear more. 

The campaign of 1944 was also intense, but on November d a (lal’.up 
j:)oll reported that 14 jier cent did not know who was the ki*publi(an 
candidate for President; 46 per lent di<l not know the K< |Miblican candi 
date for Vice-President; and the man who was to become President upon 
the death of Pranklin Roosevelt was unkncjwn to 45 jut cent. 'I’he 
transitory nature of jiolilital fame was further shown by the fac I that 2o 
per cent could not recall who had been the Republican candidate for 
President four years before." 

When so few know the major candidate*^. c)i couim' ic we r still know the 

Kleorgc (ialluj), “ A Si-ienlific Mc-thocl for I leU rniiiiing r J^mnuit 

ism Quarterly, vol. 7 (March, PMO), pp. ‘I 1-. 

- Tortunc, vol. 13 (March, 1936), p. IfW. 

^Public Opinion Quuricriy, vol. 8 (VVinlc-i. 1944), p 371 
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lesser ones. For example, 47 per cent could not name either United 
States Senator from their own state, and only 22 per cent could name one 
correctly.^ When asked to rate the job their congressman had been 
doing, 44 per cent admitted they had paid no attention to him, and 6 
[>er cent said they did not know.^ If so few people know their senators 
and congressmen, the number who know their state legislators or follow 
their work must be insignificant. 

Long before the day of public opinion polls, politicians were aware 
that the public is not much interested in politics, and that the most 
intense effort is needed if a party is to arouse enough interest to have 
jiarty [iropaganda make any elTcct upon the electorate. This general 
indilTerence to government and politics is the most fundamental fact 
affecting political propaganda. Americans will light for democracy, and 
if need lie will die for it; but they have very little interest in following the 
democratic process. 


PoLlTlt'S AS A I'UNDAMKNTAr, InTKKKST 

An important reason that the people show so little interest in politics 
is that in tl)e ordinary individual many other impelling motives, drives, 
fundamental interests whatever they may be called — come ahead of 
politics. Lord Hryce, in fact, placed politics last among the five chief 
interests of tlie average man. He wrote: 

'I'he .several kinds of interest which the average man feels in the various 
branches or sides of his individual life come in something like the following 
order: 

First, the occupation by which he makes his living, which, whether he 
likes it or not is a prime necessity. 

Secoiully, his domestic concerns, his family and relations and friends. 

Thirdly, hut now only in .some countries, his religious beliefs or observ¬ 
ances. 

Fourthly, his amusements and personal tastes, be they for sensual or 
for intellectual enjoyments. 

Filthly, his civic duty to the community. 

The order of these five interests of course varies in different citizens. . . . 
Hut the one common feature is the low place which belongs to the fifth, 
which for more than half the citizens in certain countries .scarcelv exists 
at all.-* 

‘ p. 2S1. -//./</., p. 574. 

•’James Hryce, Modi'rn Democracies, vol. 2, p. 547. Copyright 1921 by The Mac¬ 
millan C'ompany and ii^ed by their pernnsMtm. 
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Psychologists also have compiled lists of priman' interests, and while 
the lists differ and the nomenclature is various, politics or government is 
always placed well below health, wealth, family, sentiments, and other 
concerns. Floyd H. Allport, a leading psychologist of the behaviorist 
school, put politics fifth among eleven “mai(*r ilrives of heniaii l)eings.” ' 
hor the politician and the political scientist, the lesson to l)e dra'vn from 
such evidence is clear: it is futile and absurd to rail at luinian c iturc and 
to complain because peo[)le in a democracy are not more intetested than 
they are in the platforms and behavior of parties. I Ik' eiti/en has many 
other things to do besides governing, and many of these other ai tivities 
seem to him more pressing. 


Competition among Prop.vgand.vs 

In addition to the handicap of public indifference to polili(\s, party 
propaganda must compete with many othei propaganda^, l iie essence 
of democracy, in fact, is a laissez-faire attitiulc toward propagandas. 
Thousands of associations, committees, leagues, societies, unions, and 
other groups contend with each otluT and with the parties for access to 
the attention of the citizen. Some, like the Masons, have no |)rogram 
that can be called political; others, like churches, are only occasionally or 
casually interested in political issues; but still others, like the National 
Association of Manufacturers or the Political Action C!ommittec, are 
intimately associated with one party and engaged in combat with the 
other. Many of the strategics ot pro|)aganda may be, and of course arc, 
utilized by other groups just as w'ell as they can be u.sed by parties. 'I'hus 
the competition for the attention of the j>ubli( is intense. 

Government versus Parly Propat'anda. Clovernments engage in propa 
ganda and have always done so. Government propaganda may either 
run counter to party projmganda or may merely compete with it for 
access to the means of communication. In a dictator.shij) the government 
and the official party possess a monoj)oly of propaganda, and by censor¬ 
ship or suppression permit only one interpretation of events or policy to 
be spread. Free governments employ the statements and speeches of 
officials, publicity “handouts,” governmen*. documents, the management 
of events (e.g., parades, holidays), the manipulation of .symbols (e.g., 

» Social Psychology (1924), p. 111. See abo Dooh, o/>. cit., pp. 11-.32. Teachers of 
public speaking, from Aristotle to the present, have sought to identify these motives 
or interests so that speakers might a<iapt their appeals to them. See, for example, 
A. E. Phillips, Effective Speaking (1924), pp. 48 62; and James A. Winans, Speech 
Making (1938), pp. 146-1.S4. 
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fla^s. honors, nifclals), advertising, posters, movies, and many other 
fleviccs oi propaganda. Some ^Governments publish official newspapers 
or other [leriodit als. Some ^Governments own and operate as national 
mono[)olies the radio networks, and wliere they do there is always at 
least the susfiieiori that the radio news is colored or slanted in the way 
the }Gov(.*rnm(‘nt desire,s. I'or instam'e. Mayor La (iuardia was frequently 
atta<k(‘<l liV opj)osition groups and parties for his use of radio .station 
owned by New \'ork ('ity. 

I'he iiK rea.sing activities of government have led to an increase in 
government pro|)aganda. 'I'he newspaper press, the radio news agencies, 
and the wire .services have been increasingly compelled to accept the 
news as it lias been handed out to them. As Arthur Krock of the Xru' 
York 'ritnrs wrote: 

.\hle newsp.iixT men are in charge in every department and agcnicy. The 
press shc'c ts are of great value, and rarely has any .statement been di.sproved 
in fact. .Newspajier bureaus in Washington could not, for examjile, have 
covered the multifarious ojH'ii activities of the NKA code authorities 
\sithout using the XKA press cLpartment as an auxiliary. There are not 
enough re[)orters in Washington to keep any one nows|)a|)er or press 
a.s.sociatlon in touch with all the.se matters.* 

In the I’nitecl Slates the wire services, suc h as the .Associated Press and 
the* I'nitc-d ihess, arc- not owned, ojierated, or controlled by government; 
btit toreign gove rnments, even dc-mocratic ones, have either owned or 
subsidi/,c-d new's gatheu ing servicc-s, so that the charge can always be made 
that Stic h agenc ies slant the* news in favor of the government. I'he propa 
ganda resourics of government are so great, as compared with the 
r<“s(»ur*c's ol any political party, that if pro[>aganda alone won elections 
the party in control of the govcTiiment could not be defeated bs' the* party 
out ot power \s it is, the jiarty out of power operates at a great disad¬ 
vantage' in the- competition of propagandas. 


DEVICES OF PROPAGANDA 


Pfni i< Si'F \KiNc; 

I lu‘ device o| propaganda most exteiisivcdy u.sed by {xilitician.s and 
political partic's is jiiiblic speaking. Only a few men have been successful 

‘ I’uNi, Opinion (^huirlt-rly, vol. 1 (.April, bL^7), p. 46. Cf. Harold W. Stoke, “Execu¬ 
tive bc-adership and the (irowth of I’roj)aganda." American Political Science Review, 
vol.,^5 (June. 164n,pp.4n(> .stM). and James b. Mct'amy, /’wWzVi/y (1939). 
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in American politics without having more than ordinary ability to address 
an audience. Jefferson, Cleveland, and Hoover reachetl the presideiu y 
for other reasons than their oratorical talents, aiul .some Inst rate .speakers 
such as Clay, Webster, and Bryan failed to attaii. the chief jiri/.e of 
American politics, though they did establish partv lt‘a(i(Tship. Lincoln 
and Wilson, however, were great si)eak(Ts by any st.indanls. and Franklin 
Roosevelt and his cousin I heoclore, whether gr»‘al or not, \'>ei(* l.'ghly 
successful at attrac ting and holding audiences. .Xinong receni and unsiu 
cessful candidates lor the presideiu \ ('o\, Davis. .\nd Landon w<‘re not 
particularly clfcctive sjieakers. C'andidatt's fo.* oiiices lower than the 
presidency have found in the ability to .spe ak well an immc'nsc acU antage. 
not only in getting elected but also in establishing and maintaining 
leadership. 

()1 all the devices of propaganda, sjieaking is the least c\j)ensive to a 
candidate, a party, or a j)ressure group. The speaker reaches not only 
his immediate audience but sometimes a m wsjiapc'r audience as well. 
Cncounted thousands of clubs, .soi ii*tic“s, racial associations, fraternal 
orders, and similar bodies hav'e nic-c-tings at rc-gular intc-rval,'.. Most of 
them welcome political spc*akc“rs. either in\iting thc-m oi bi-ing ri'ceptivc 
to suggestions from the party speakers’ bureau or from group hc*ad 
cpiarters that sjic'akers are available* People like to se e and he ar a man 
they may be voting for. No lec-s arc paid to sjK akc*rs, and usually tlu*y 
are not ev'en given their ex|>c‘ns.*s In an urban conslilueni \ a caiulidalc 
for almost any office from asMnibl\man up will recc*ive invitations to 
speak, sometimes dozens for a single cla\ ( anelielatc's for major oifnes 
will receive hundreds, in rural arc-as the- auelie-ne e-s are- le-wc-r auei smalle r, 
but every candidate for governor or leer Ceeiigress will find that he- ean 
.sjjeak to one c)r more audienees almost c*very night. Ii he- is e-lc-e te-el. th-- 
reciuests continue to jiour into his (»ffi(e-. 

ThcCampiiign Tour. The e ampaign teuir isan intc-gral jeart of .\meri( an 
party politics, (kindidatc-s feer state- wide* odiec-s, unle-ss the-\ arc- ee-rtain 
of election, tour their states, making .spe-c-c hc-s to c-vc-ry audie-nee-, big and 
little, that will listen. In most state-^ the- te>nr takes place- during the- 
summer of the c-lection year, bc-twc-c-n the primary and the general rle-e tion. 
But in the cjne-party states, candiclatc-s fo: the nomination e ove-r as mue h 
of the state as they can before the priirmry. Iluev Long ancl W. fa-c- 
O’Daniel used for their state camijaign tours cavalcades of automobilc-s 
which carried the- hillbilly bands used to attrac t c rowds for the spe-aking, 
and bc-cau.se most of their mee-tings on the tours wc-re- held in the oi)c-n 
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air, they also took aloiij' trucks ei^uipped with loudspeakers. Such 
cavalcades, of cour^>e, are exiiensive; a tour of thirty days can easil\- 
(ost $50,(XX). But candidates have covered a state at very little cost. 
“Alfalfa Bill ” Murray, for e.xample, went around Oklahoma in a battered 
<ild automobile and sat on the running lioard to eat his meals of cheese 
and (ra( kers. Ife spoke whenever he could get anyone to listen, and he 
was elected. 

It is usual for presidential candidates to tour the country, unless they 
aie physically une<jual to the ordeal, unless they are notoriou.sly poor 
speakers, or unless they or their managers feel very conlident of election. 
When they do not go on the stump, they are .said to conduct a “front- 
porch campaign,” a phrase that sprang into e.xistence when William 
McKinley .spoke from the front porch of his home in C'anton, (Jhio, to 
people who were brought to hear him. It was once thought to be beneath 
the dignity of I’li'sidents who were candidates for re-election to tour the 
country .se(*king votes. Woodrow Wilson, for example, refused to cam¬ 
paign in IbU). But Bresident Hoover made what amounted to a tour in 
President Roosevelt made one in ld56 in the guise of a trii) to visit 
the drought-stricken areas, another in B)40 wluii he visited defetise 
plants, and a third in B)44 to military installations, d'he old tradition, 
if it still exists, is threadbare; indeed, it is almost too much to expect 
that a IVesident will remain ((uietly in the Whitt* House while the man 
who is seeking to replace him is speaking at various places over the 
country. 

Hundreds of tales of presidential campaign tours form part of the lore 
of Amerit an politics. Of all the men who have gone on these lours none 
has etjualed William Jennings Bryan. He was the ideal campaigner, 
(lifted with extraordinary pln.sical attributes for a sj)eaker, he had such 
a powerful voice that he wa^ easily heard by the 2().()()() people at the 
('hicago (’on vent ion in 1S%, aiul the (luality of his voice was pleasant, 
it was .said of him when he was still in college that “he had a mouth .so 
wide he could whisper in his own ear." But that wide, thin-lii)[)ed mouth 
enabled him to make his enunciation clear and distinct. 'Phis most 
unusual voice was untiring; Bryan could make speeches until he w’as too 
tired to stand, wlu-reupon he wanild sit on a chair and go on talking - and 
still be heard throughout a large hall. He traveled thousands of miles, 
olten by da\' coach, and in those days before radio and loudspeakers he 
was heard by millions of peoi>le. His ability to speak at all times and 
under all coiulitious was the despair or amazement of contemporary 
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politicians. Arthur Mullen, long Democratic national committeeman 
from Nebraska, wrote of one of his campaigns: 

Bryan had carried Nebraska in 1896 by 12,000 u.tcs but had h.st it in 
1900 by 7000. . . . The only way (to win Nebraska in 1908] was to show 
him at his best, a convincing but not an embittering sj)e.'ker. 

lo do that w’e put on a sjX'cial train campaign. In one week Hr.van 
went a thousand miles, speaking in every important town trtni! the Kan.s.is 
line to South Dakota, from the Missouri River to Wyoming. Sometimes 
he spoke thirteen times in a day Alter a speech he wouhl sometimes f.dl 
down on the bed from exhaustion and slee{) awhilc. We woi'ld throw cold 
water on his face to w\ake him, and he would get up, go out on the platform, 
give ’em hell, then tumble back to sleep until the ne.xt peih)rmance. 1 
have never seen such magnificent phx sic.d endurance, lu vet heard so 
tireless a voice. lie deserved to win Nebraska, and he won it by 6001) 
votes.^ 

All sorts of accidents haj>pen on campaign bnirs. Speci lies get mi,\ed 
up. Trains pass up towns where speeches are .scheduled. Landon’s train 
w'as wrecked. Willkie lost his voice. People heckle and even throw' 
things at the speaker, as eggs and tomatoes were thrown at Ileniy Wallai e 
in 194cS. Theodore Roosevelt was shot at aiui wounded. Bryan once 
found that Rejndilicans had carted away the speukm ’.s stand from which 
he was to addre.ss a (Towd at a county lair. Jo.sejihus Daniels tells of an 
accident during Bryan s campaign in ISOO: 

Bryan had been speaking in Na‘'li Square jin Raleigh, N.C.j hut a few' 
minutes under an electric light when a great hug with fangs enlen'd his 
throat, and he was com|H*lled to seek the assistance of a surg<‘on to n-nio\r 
the clawing bug. Consternation ensued until the varmint w.is remove«l 
and Bryan was able to contimu-.- 

Rallies. During campaigns party rallies are held by the thousands. 
Huge mass meetings in big cities will be adilressed by presidential (andi 
dates, governors, senators. Other political meetings are held at all levels 
dowm lo precincts and neighliorhoods. I lie total number of sjiceches 
made to all of thc.se meetings in a hard campaign must be astronomical. 
Americans can listen to an immense amount of talk. In olf years active 
party organizations continue to hold as 'uaiiy meetings as they can. 
Party rallies serve many purposes: they give party workers an opportunity 
to hear and meet candidates, ollicials, and party leaders, so that these 

‘ Western Democrat (1940), p. 132. 

* Editor in Politics (1941), p. 191. 
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w(irk( rs a ^enso of belonging and a feeling of importance; and they 
also giv(,‘ j)arty workers a place to bring possible converts where thc\^ may 
be exf)osed to i)arty pro[)aganda. Non-party groups such as labor unions 
use mec'tings for mu( h the same reasons. Some city machines use rallies 
as a means of cheeking uj) on party workers. Mayor Hague always had 
su( h a rally, whi( h he addressed, just before election day. The Kelly- 
\ash rallies in Chicago were e«|ually well planned arui generaled. As one 
writer describes them, 

I'lie .^l),()l)() “organization” employees on the city and county payrolls 
are e\[)( ( tcfl to do their parts. Before every election day the machine 
st.iges several huge rallies, purely for the payrollers, in large sections of 
th( (ity. hvery emj)l<nee, whether on the civil service list or not, receives 
a card of admission bearing his name. These cards arc collected at the 
<lo(tr, so that both the d(‘j)artment heads aiul the machine leaders can 
( he( k upon whether or not any individual employee put in an appearance. 
The candidates ap|)ear at the rallies and make pej) talks, similar in j>ur[)ose 
to th.'it of a football coach to hix team Iwfore it lakes the lield. ('riie 
Republican city machine in Philad(‘tphia uses the same system to make 
sure the payrollers do their part «)n election day.) ' 

1 in* tally is an important cog in the party machinery. 

l\<uiio Sfx'iikiiii^. Sime the invention of the radio, ]>arties have been 
tutting (Ittwn on the amounts of money (hey spend on vtirious kinds of 
advertising wliiU* they are putting more and more into buying radio timi'. 
Politicians are not lully agreetl, however, upon the value they get for 
their mom y, «it leaxt at dillerent levels of government. 

Those who favor the wide use of the radio ))()int to the ]K)lilical suct'ess 
ol I ranklin 1). Roosevelt, and it is true that the po.s.session of a gof)d 
radio void- ix n,)w one of the most imixutant factors of “availabilit v.” 
(diaries Miihelx(.n. long juiblicity <lircctor for the Democratic National 
( ommittcc, gave great credit for Kranklin Roosevelt's suci'ess to his 
radio siieaking; 

\\(' had Iwrote Miihelxon] the be.sl radio voice in the wtirld, which 
.idded to the ])restig»- of the prexidency, his gift of phrases, and the ({ualilv 
ol lux .xpeei'hes, insured him audiences larger than the opposing candidate 
could hope for. I have sometimes thought that we might have dispensed 
with all i.ulio sj>eeehes and programs e.xcept those of the President without 
diminishing the majority that elected him.- 

' t'li.irU x \V. Van Devauder. 77;«- Hin Kossts (Howell, Soskin, 1444), p. 276. 

\ iirk- I imt's, .Nuveinln-r l.s, 10.16 .Michelxon said that the Dcmoeratic 
National t oniniiitcc spent S54n,tK)0 iii iyj6 buying radio time. K.xpenditures have 
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Radio in State and Local Campaif^ns. In state and Kh'jiI politli s thert^ 
have been some s[)ectariilarly sueressful uses of the radit). Mayor f.a 
(juardia (ievcloped a very ('onsiderai)le following for speeches, so 
that he could win without having a complete political ('rgaui/.ation. I lin‘\' 
Long, opposed l)y wliat lie called the “lyin'r newspaper^-' ' uacluMl nia iv 
of his })eople by radio; a [lerson who is unable to read nia\' still listen to 
the radio and be jiersnaded. 

Perhaps no politician in American lile has equaled former ^c:,ator W. 
Lee (“Pass the Biscuits, Papjn ' ) (>1 laiiiel of 'IVvas in hi^ lu . e-fiil use 
of the radio in politics. Horn in Ohio, he had lived nii>-.t oi his life in 
Kansas; he had never voted in 'L^xas and rould not vote in VK>S. the ye:\r 
he was first elected governor, bec'ause he had not paid his poll lax. lit' 
was a flour salesman who had never heM any public t)rrK o I lu'sc handi¬ 
caps would ordinarily be sufl'icient to defeat an\ man in hi-- lirsf lampaign, 
but in addition to them, 0’J3aniel entered against a field of twelve < andi 
dates, some of whom were highly respect*-I and experienced. But in 
selling flour by radio he had discovered what radio audiences, at least in 
Texas, liked: 

In addition to hillbilly music, su-re-1 songs, .md religious talks, there 
were memorial progr.ims of every sort, progr.ons on ih*- ('oust it ui loii of 
the United States, and programs C(tmmemorafing 'Texas heroes. IM-Miig 
husbands were advised to i orret t iIkmi behavior, school (hildren wi“re 
giv'en good advice on thrift in<l condml, tralhc salety was emphasi/i“<l, 
childless couples were advised to adopt b.dues, .md religious .md hum.mi- 
tarian movement.s and organi/.ation' were suj>ported ' 

O’J^aniel also advocated the Ten Lommandineius and the (lohhn 
Rule. Flis campaign slogan was “More sniokestat ks and business men, 
and less Johnson (Irass and ])oliti( iaits.” lie was an ea.sv winner; in the 
Democratic primary (the real ilc'tion) he larried 2dl oi Texa.s’ 251 
counties, (hie authority on 'lexas politics attributes O'DanicTs .sin (ess 
to his use of the radio: 

More than 94 per nut of the iK-o[)le livc-d m the ((jimties in which 
O’Daniel led all the other candidates. A study of tin* returns will show 

since risen. Tor the i'm (ampaign Hie I)c m... r.itic N.iti..ii.il (’oinmitt.e sjx-iit 
S025,01)0, or a{)[>ro.xiinatcly 40 jM-r n-nt of it-. oi-.l)UrM nu-nt-, on r.nlio tmu. I he 
Ke{)ublican National t'omnultee spent .^S41,600, or about .^Op. rcent of it> dislnirs.- 
merits. Sec Louise (tverai kt r. - I’resi.lential Campaign Tunds, ]01t,” American 
I’olilual Scii'ticc vol. .^9 (Oitober, p. 901. 

S. McKay, IT. I.tr < >'Dtjuiri .nul Ttxus I'nlitits, 19CS 1012 (l‘)44). j). 14. 
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that O'Daniel plurality counties are in all cases those which were served 
most efficiently by the radio stations over which he had been broadcasting 
his programs regularly for ten years immediately prior to the campaign. 
One may go even farther in this analysis. Most of the counties in which 
the O’Daniel pluralities were largest are in the immediate vicinity of Fort 
Worth, indicating the probability that many of their citizens had the 
advantages of the early broadcasting programs and personal aiipearances 
of the Light Crust Doughboys (O’Daniel’s radio troupe]. . . . Tt seems 
evident that the O’Danicl following knew their candidate through his 
broadcasts, lie had no political organization of any kind, no campaign 
manager except Mrs. O’Daniel, no newspaper support in the earlier part 
of the contest, and was totally lacking in political experience. The only 
]X)ssiblc conclusion is that the O’Daniel victory in 1938 was due to the 
power of the radio.* 

After an undistinguished term as governor, O’Danicl was re-elected, 
and when Senator Morris Sheppard died, he was elected to the Senate. 
After his first election he was opposed by powerful interests, by the 
regular politicians, and by all of the most influential newspapers in Te.xas. 
ilut his radio audience was loyal to him. He retired undefeated. 

In addition to full speeches, parties have been e.vperimenting with other 
devil es, such as the recorded ‘‘spot announcement,” a one- or two-minute 
statement put on the air between programs in which a single argument is 
presented or a single charge is made. Political radio dramas have been 
tried, but .so far without great success, perhaps because the propaganda 
.shows too strongl}'. In 1940 Senator Vandenberg tried to stage radio 
debates with President Roosevelt by playing recordings of the President's 
earlier addresses, which he then proceeded to refute; but the radio com- 
panies objected l)ecause of a rule of theirs against the playing of records 
in sponsored programs. It is probable that the use of radio in American 
politics is still in its infancy, that more extensive use will be made of it 
and new technicjues will be worked out. 

DUfu ultit's of Radio Speaking;,. While the successes of radio speaking 
are well known, the failures are much less so. For every La (iuardia 
there are a thousand mayors who have not been able to build up a follow¬ 
ing by sjH'aking on a local radio station. Franklin Roosevelt was the only 
one among recent presidential candidates who had a thoroughly sati.s- 
factory radio voice and manner. In spite of the gigantic potential radio 
audietue there are estimated to l)e some sixty million radio sets in use 

‘ Ibii . t‘>. 
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- the radio ha,s some disadvantages to the political si>eaker. In the first 
place, some distinctly successful political sjwakers, siuh as Alfred K. 
Smith, do not make equally successful radio speakers, and may even 
make an unsatisfactory impression upon their hearers be< ause all of their 
j^rsonality is lost except what can he conveyed by '.v)i('e alone. In 
Smith’s case, “broadcasting seemed only to intensify his nat; . e Bowery 
accent; and the mild dislike of Xew York prevailin'.' in the rest of the 
country served partly to nullify the wit, force, ami elo.se riMsoi mg of his 
campaign speeches.” ^ 

Another difficulty is that when an audience cannot .see i: .spe.iker they 
are not ordinarily content to listen for mf)re than fitteen minute.s unless 
the man addressing them is a President or a Prime Mini.ster, or unless he 
has .some momentous mcs.sage. Some contemporary speakers, such as 
Norman Thomas, can hold an audience, face to face, for two hours, but 
few if any could hold a radio audience for ..o long. Vet muny comj)licated 
political issues and problems cannot be adeejuately explained and defended 
in the fifteen minutes or half hour that a radio audience will listen. Still 
another dilficulty is in the kind of attention that a radio speaker gets. 
When a man talks to an audience in a hall, with all the people* facing him, 
he gets their attention focu.sed upon him anrl upon what he has to say; 
whereas the radio audience is scattered in many home's, and the people 
are only half listening while they read the n(‘ws|>aper. wash the dishes, 
play with the children, or dozi in an arm chair. I'he radic* speaker must 
be able to turn verbal hands[)rings to get the undivided attention of his 
potential audience. Furthermore, peoj)le deve lop habits of radio listen¬ 
ing, just as they develop habits of reading certain ncwsi)apers or maga¬ 
zines. ^ 'J'he surveys show that most people listen to the radio in the three 
evening hours after six o’clock, and it is the^e [)eriods (hat (he broadcast¬ 
ing comjDanies most n*adily sell to the commercial adv'ertisers, so (hat a 
political speaker has difficulty in getting the be.st time. If he succec-ds in 
displacing a program with a following, he is likely to arouse animosity 
among those who tuned in to hear it and got a jwditic al speec h instead. 
On the other hand, to go on a local station during one of the jH'riods when 
a popular program is being broadcast by a big station or by a netwe^rk is 
almost to talk to nobody but the tec’hnicians. It may be true, as Job 
Hedges once said, that “It is the man who hires the hall who makes 

‘ Will Irwin, Propagivula ami the Sews (l‘L?6), p. 24U. 

• For a recent analysis of these listening habits, -'Ce Paul F. Lazar^fcld and Patricia 
L. Kendall, Radio Lidenin^ in Amrria (PMS). 
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public oi)ini(jn hut it is not necessarily true that it is the man who hires 
the raflio fat iiities who makes public opinion.’ 

The Speakers' Hurcnti. Any j)arty that is well organized has a speakers’ 
bureau during tampaigns. Each major party has a national si)eakcrs’ 
bureau whit h may have branches in various parts of the country. The 
parties i!i the larger and dtnibtful states have them, and there may also 
be bureaus for tilies. tounties, 1 ongres.sional districts, and other units, 
dejx iiding uj)on < ircumstam(‘s.- 'I'he bureau receives and sorts the 
ret|ues(s dial < onit* tt) the party for .speakers, and it assigns men or women 
appropriate tor the audien(<*s. Ofttm .s[)eakers have to be obtained who 
tan be eitjijiient in Italian, (ireek, hrent h Camulian, or some other lan¬ 
guage besidt's I'aiglish. In addition, the bureau tries to get f)arty speakers 
belore ntmpartisan groujis that have Jiot retjuested th(‘m, because it is in 
these meetings that (t)nverts may be made, dhe* bureau ('ommonly has 
t harge of any radio program the party may be conducting, and it provides 
men tti speak on the raditi ('siially the bureau al.so has charge of street- 
(orner, sound trink, and other open-air .s|)eaking that the party under¬ 
takes, 

I'.veiN sjieakers’ bureau has (lilhculty in preventing its speakers from 
( out radic ting one another and from taking positions that are inconsistent 
with parly platforms. Sin h blunders give openings for an attack by the 
opposition. 'I'he problem is beyond com])let(‘ solution because of the 
(omposite nature ol parties ami the compromise character of jdatforms, 
lull the bno-aus do uliat tliey <an by offering advice, outlines, even com- 
plc'le talks, to spt-akers. They do not, of course, .send to important meet¬ 
ings speakers who have not been tested. Some bureaus even have 
speaVvexs sxAxovAs wAxeve Vevvxbevs xusVrweV, wxVWwxA e\varvt,e \\ovvU\-\>e party 
vwaVors. 

Vnless the e\\H'nso ot radio \irograms is charged to the speahers’ \)ureau, 
the cost ol operating siu h a bureau is not high. .\n immense amount of 
propaganda max' be obtained for only a few hundred dollars for office 

'\\;ilnr II. \\ iikt. .iff«T an i-.\|irrimciU on eolli'^c ^tadiMits to test the relative 
ol proii.in.iini.i by nieaiiN ot «.iM‘eehos, radio, and print, concluded, "SeX'eral 
independent indue'- of the re'-ult'- ol the propaganda U'-ed showed the speaker tech 
ni(|ne to liaxe the mo-.t -.ttiking po'-itixv elTect.s, the loud.speaker techniqut' to be less 
elleUix’e, and the piinleil let Iniique to have only 'flight etTect. Shifts from neutral 
lioint- to a position of agreement with the propa.gamla arc large and statistically 
teli.ible.” AnhiVi.s of /’vv<No. 160 

• Ktir an excellent de-t option of an etVicicntly planned speakers’ bureau, see William 
J. Walsh. “Ilow to I se .1 Speakers' bureau in a l’t>htical Campaign,” I'lihlic ('Opinion 
\ol. ,> { lann.in', 10,?0i, pp OJ 
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rent, other overhead, and perhaps for the expenses of out of-town 
speakers. Minor and local parties which do not luive enougli money for 
advertising or radio may, through a well-run speakers’ bureau, put on a 
good campaign with almost no funds. Very few political speakers are 
paid even their expenses. Most are willing to contribute their servil•e^ 
— with a view, perhaps, to their advancement in the party or l)i‘eaiise 
they are devoted to its principles. I'or a single evening a .speakers’ 
bureau may send out men and women who will address 1 (K),(h)() ])eopIe at 
nominal cost, possibly fifty dollars, whereas to reach that many people 
by direct mail or by newspaper advertising wouUl eo<;r at least five 
thousand dollars, and probably would be less effei tive. 

The Use of Speaking by Pressure Groups. Pi'essure groups, like jxirties, 
find .speaking the least expensive device of i)ropaganda. lalward L. 
Bernays has called attention to the lec ture platform as a means of iu-oj)a 
ganda that public relations counsel may suggest to thc'ir clients, and he 
has pointed to .some of his own propaganda succe.s.ses by u.sing thi^ (le\'ice.' 
All churc'hes use the; sjroken word as their chief instrunn'ut for inlhicMieing 
opinion. 'The Anti-Saloon League owed most of its success to the fact 
that it had thousands of .sjieakers who went all over the coiintr}’, attack 
ing tlie saloon and the li(|Uor interc'sts. Most taxpayers’ as.sociations and 
business groups have speakers available who will address any audience*. 
Reform groups commonly have little or no funds for any form of propa 
ganda, so that they rely u])on speaking, which is not only the most ine\ 
pensive, but one of the most effective means of developing a favorable* 
public opinion. 

l^iF.WSt’AlU'.U VuntAClTV AND Si IM’OKT 

Next most im])ortant to public speaking is the su\)port of the press, 
hut the ncwsjKipcrs have such a complex relationshij) to jiolif ic s that tlie>' 
will be separately di.sc^ussed in the cha[»ler that fallows. 


MlSl'KLLANEOl’S rriJLK ITY 

No political party or pressure group with suni('it*nt funds is content to 
rely upon speaking and newspa})ers ah^ne lor its publii it\. Rather, eveiy 
conceivable devic'e of publicity is utilized. Iku li major j»aity ha^ from 
time to time published a < ombination . lip-heet and newspaper which is 

^ Crystallizing Puhlir Opinion 
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sent free of charge to party workers and to commercial newspapers. For 
many years the Republican National Committee published The National 
Hr publican. When this bulletin was allowed to die others were published. 
Fh(? ( urrent one is called The Republican Ncics. During campaign years 
ea( h j)arty gets f)ut a campaign textbook, as it is called, which contains 
amf)tig other items the party platform, biographies of the candidates for 
President and Vice-President, a summary of party history, and, if the 
jiarty has been in power, a record of its accomplishments. Book-length 
cam])aign biogra])hies of the candidates — always laudatory — are usu¬ 
ally i)ublished, and sometimes collections of their speeches. 

d here is a bewildering variety of other publicity, often difficult to 
classify. Prcjfessor Bone listed the following:^ 


Franked mail 

Handbills 

Dodgers 

Broadsides 

Windshield stickers 

ICnvx'loiM! stickers 

\cws[)aj)er advert iscnionts 

Flee t ion newspapers 


Pamphlets 
Leaflets 
Booklets 
•‘Open letters” 
Personal letters 
Billboards 
Calling cards 
Postal cards 


In addition may be memtioned the lithographed pictures of candidates 
that are [)asted on fenc c's or hung in windows of clubhouses; store window 
displays; camj)aign buttons; posters and cartoons; sky writing; balloon- 
borne messages; banners to suspend across streets, and book matches 
carrying on the cover a |)icture of the candidate or a brief message. 'Phe 
devices seem almost innumcTable. 

In the camjiaign of P44 the Publicity Division of the Democratic 
.National (\)mmittee .spent on publicity other than radio $264,438." This 
ligurc apparently did not include publicity issued by other divisions, such 
as the Women’s Division or the Negro Division; nor did it include over¬ 
head, which wa^ separately itemi/e<l. Although the Republican expendi- 
ture.s were not published, they undoubtedly e(iualed or exceeded tho.se of 
the 1 )emoiTats. In addition to the amount of this sort of publicity issued 
by the national committees, j)erhaps as much or more is generally issued 
by state and local committees and by such collateral organizations as the 
Willkie ( lubs or the Political .\ction ('ommittee. 

Probably a great part of the money .spent on such publicity is wasted, 

• Hugh .V -.Snu-iir” roliiirs (1041'), p. 7. 

-Overarkrr, op. til , p. OOt 
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although it is impossible to measure the elTectivencss of one form or 
device of propaganda when many are being employed simultaneously. 
Many of the pamphlets and leaflets are poorly edited and unattractively 
j)rinted. No political party has yet produced a series of campaign pam¬ 
phlets as interesting or as well illustrated as those issuer! hy the VAC in 
the campaign of 1944d The publicity material is also poorly distributed; 
the headquarters staff is always temporary and often iiu xperiencetl. 
Moreover, their mailing lists are inadeciuate, so that materiai 1 ^ sent in 
bundles to the faithful, who are already converted. Persuadoii l)y such 
means is at best doubtful; as IMunkitt of 'rammany Hall ol)seived, no 
one wants to receive ‘‘a lot of j)rinted politics.” In the' campaign of 
when all records were broken, the Republican Party sent out from its 
Chicago and New ^’ork head(|uartersdl(>,(KK).(K)() pieces ol printed propa¬ 
ganda, under 1% separate titles, and yet the election was a Rei)ublican 
disaster.- Billboard publicity is, of all kinds, j^u haps thi‘ most ineffective. 
No voter will stop his car and few will stand on a street vomer to read a 
long billboard political argument. About all that can bo done with bill¬ 
boards is to reproduce a candidate’s picture and some simj)le phrasv', such 
as “ Vote for Jones for Governor.” Kven though most prac tical politicians 
are aware that almost all of the e.\j)enditures foi |)ublicity are futile, and 
that they would get many more votes for their money !)>' hiring canvas¬ 
sers and election-day workers, still there is such a strong feeling among 
them that i)restige requires keeping up with the other |)arty that the>’ 
will continue to buy match book.-, billboard s[)ace. and all the rest if the* 
other side does too. 'Phey often get credit for being more prac tical than 
they are. 


Motion Pictures 

As a device for direct political propaganda the motion pictures have 
not been particularly useful to parties. Such pictures as Lincoln in 
Illinois or Wilson may have an indirect proj>agancla effc*cM by idc-ntifying 
the hero with his party; at any rate Republicans c harged that thcr ajepear- 
ance of Wilson just before the campaign of 19-U was i)olitically insi)ired 

‘ 'I'he pamplilets are reprinted in Jose{)h (Jaer, 7 Ik Lirst Koinul: the Story of the 
Political Action Committee (1944). 

2 Ralph U. Casey, “ Republican I’r»»paganda in the 19.^6 ('ampaign.” Public Opinion 
Quarterly^ vol. 1 (April, PH7), p. 43. For an acccnnit of Democratic activities in a 
recent campaign sec Theodore Milton Black, Demotratic Party Publhily in the POd 
Campaign (1941). 
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But theater patrons will not tolerate advertising or other overt propa- 
ganria “shorts.” 'I hey have bought tickets to an entertainment, and they 
resent being forced to look at anything else. The production of a com¬ 
mercial motion picture which would have the political propaganda well 
enough integrated with the entertainment features so that voters would 
j)ay to see it ir. such an expensive, uncertain, and long-drawn-out business 
that no party has yet attempted it. More promising is the use of short 
movies, issued fn)m party headquarters, that can be shown at political 
meetings b}- means of [)ortablc projectors. The Democratic National 
('ommittee got out a very effective picture of this sort in 1^44. In the 
(ampaign of Bldh th(.* Republican Party got out an 800-foot, twenty- 
minute pi< ture (all(*d Let's Look at the Record, prepared for them by the 
(ommenial (lei)artment of Pathe. They also used three-minute shorts 
for .Negro theaters. As far as it is pos.sible to judge from the election 
ri-sults, tlie pictures were not particularly effective.^ Politicians believe 
that the use of such moving pic tures brings people to political meetings 
who would not otherwise attend. 


SVMMOI S 

\ll liuman in-.titutious seek to Iniild up for themselves a sort of public 
ix-isouality that will win them favor. Expressed in psychological terms, 
the directors of the institution try to .set up in the public preponent 
rellexes or attitudes advantageous to the institution. One device for 
attaining thi.s result is tlu- use of symbols: the Blue (Voss, the college 
colors, distinctive artic ies of dress, and so forth, d'he Roman Catholic 
Church has provc-d itself masterful at the use of symbolism. Political 
partic's to some cAlcuit u.se the .same general device of propaganda. Each 
ha-' a set ol jjarty heroes who.se names are .symbols of party victories, 
rhe Dc-moerats leave Jetlerson, Jackson, and Wilson; the Rejmblicans 
have' Liuioln, .\IcKinIe\, and 'I'heodore Roosevelt; the Socialists have 
l.ugenc' Debs. C'eremonies to honor party heroes (as well as to raise 
lunds) are held on or near Jackson’s and Idncoln’s birthdays. Linc'oln's 
birthday is always an occasion for a burst of Republican oratory in 
Congress and in northern legislatures. Such symbolism tends to reinforce 
party Ion ally by connecting a contemporary political party with a 
national ht'ro. ('onversely, each jearty tries to label its opponents with 
an unpopular .symbol such as Teapot Dome or the depression. The 

‘ t'.isrc. oft. li!., p. 
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symbols of the donkey and the elephant were attached to the two major 
parties by cartoonists, but the Communists seem to have picked the 
hammer and sickle for themselves. The cartoonist Tliomas Nast fas¬ 
tened upon Tammany Hall the symbol of the tiger. Parades, conventions, 
and rallies also have their symbolic aspec ts 

The process of campaigning has been compared to “political evangel¬ 
ism. Kach party tries to establish a messiah symbol for i* ^elf and to 
fasten a satan symbol on the other party or parties. It has betni well 
said that 

Human beings in the mass are stirred not by statistics but by symbols 
of salvation, not by facts but by api)eals to faith. .S7/c/rc the Wealth, Save 
the Constitution, 'I he \eiv Freedom, A Aru* Deal for the I'ori’otten }fan, .1 
More Abundant Life- these and other symbols ration;ili/e the j)rivate 
wishes of the voters and inspire them to sing anrl shout. . . . 'riu* rival 
candidates resemble evangelists whose task is not only to win converts 
but to renew the faith of their followers in the symbols of the partv.' 

Symbolism is particularly necessary to .'\merican parties because in the 
United States elections take place not when issues arise, but l>y the 
calendar; so party loy^alty must be maintained by other than logical 
appeals, 'riie composite and compromise character of parties also makes 
camj)aigns upon issues dilTicult, but appeals to .symbols j)ro(luc'e unity 
and cover up internal difference's of interest. Symbols, mor(‘over, have 
such vague meanings that party loyalty may be aroused by them in the 
most unintelligent or uninformed voter, who will, |)erhaj)s, work night 
and day for the Democratic Party' but who could not to .save his life 
explain the Reciprocal frade .Agreements Act. 

'Fhe political symboli.sm that has been comj)ared with that in religious 
institutions has been carried further by the Pa.'^cist and ('ommimist Parties 
than by any others. I'he Comniunist.s, for examjde, have their pro|)hets, 
Marx and Lenin; their sacred book, Das Kapilal; and the theolcjgy that 
has been built upon the sacred writings. 'I'hey have their heroes and 
their martyrs. Membership in the party is a sort of priesthood, attained 
only after a probationary period, tests, and oaths. There is a hierarchy 
of party' othcials comparable to that in religious groups. 'Fhe party line 
is no more based upon logic and consistency than is a body of religious 
dogma: each must be acccjjted, in large part, on faith, and changes in the 

M’ctcr II. Odegard and K. Allen Helms, American Folitus (Harper & BrcUhers. 
1938), pp. 562 563. 
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[)arty line must be followed by the faithful as new dispensations must be 
obeyed in religious groups. The party has its own discipline, as a religious 
order has. Kiirl Browder’s expulsion in 1945 may well be compared with 
ex( ommuni( ation. 'bhe (ierman Nazis also used many of these symbols, 
and in addition they used the device of uniform articles of dress employed 
l)y many ndigious institutions. 


Di.vk KS OF Oroani/ation 

\ot always easily distinguishable from symbolism is the device or 
strat(‘gy of organization. It is a tactic of ancient lineage, and one as 
widely used as associations of people arc common. An organization binds 
members together, gives them responsibility and a feeling of importance; 
and thus cements allegiance. So i)olitical parties have many and large 
committees, official, advisory, financial, and so on. Committees are 
ai)|)ointed to attract racial, religious, labor, and other groups. Each 
member of i.‘ach committee may thus feel that he has an ofllce, perhaps 
not one fitting to his talents and influence, but still an ofllce. Parties 
j)romote the formation of collateral organizations such as VVillkie Clubs, 

I )em<i< rats-for-I)ewey (1ubs, Bu.sine.ssmen-for-Roo.sevelt Clubs, Colored 
Democratic (dubs, Young Kepublican and V'oung Democratic Clubs, 
(iood (lovernment Associations, and any number of others. Perhaps the 
bottom was touched in a recent gubernatorial campaign in New Jersey 
with the formation of the IlaroIds-for-Harold Hoffman Club. Most of 
those organizations are, of coiir.se, temporary; and their purpose is only 
tem|)orary to get as many people as possible to do something to 
jiromote success at an election. 

.V financial stake in an organization — a contribution, however small 

not only brings some money into the party treasury, it also binds the 
contributor to the jiarty. Even though it may cost a party more to 
obtain donations of one and two dollars than the total sum collected, 
still the eflort is worth wliile because of its propaganda elTects. Non¬ 
political organizations, such as fraternal groups, use the same device, and 
they are .sometinu's able to add to its ciTectiveness by setting up .some 
benelit j)lan, such as lile insurance, an old members’ home, annuities, or 
even funeral funds. 

.\ skillful party leader will persuade as many members as possible to 
take sonu' action, to do something no matter how little to address a 
lew envelopi's, distribute some leaflets, hand out some campaign button.^. 
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make a speech to some group. Parties commonly attempt to obtain 
unnecessary thousands of signatures to nominating papers because each 
signature represents a person who by an overt act has committed himself. 


LIMITATIONS OF PROPAGANDA 

So much has been written and saul about propagamla that mam peoj)le, 
in spite of the facts, believe it to b.‘ all-powerful. It ha.*^. and always has 
had, its limitations. “ Ihus in 1932 all the pioj)aganda in the world 
could not have offset the accumulation of insecurity, resentment, and 
fear resulting from the depression and associated willy-nill\ with the 
Hoover administration.” ^ And Simeon Strunsky of the Xcil' York l imes 
attributed the failure of Republican propaganda in 1936 to what he called 
the propaganda of facts: no amount of publicity could j>i‘rsuade the mass 
of the people that they were wor.se off under the New Deal than they 
had been under Hoover. It is po.s.sible for a party to manufacturt* con.sent, 
but only within the limits of what is debatable, it may sei‘k to put its 
own interpretation upon facts, but if the facts are within the grasp of the 
voter (such as whether he has or does not have a job) no propaganda can 
overcome them. 

The party that can produce the fact> - can provide* jobs, pass a social 
security act, or do whatever is tangible may have resj)on(le{i to various 
propagandas, but its record then forms a bulwark against its opponents’ 
propagandas. So George Creel, as a re;ailt of liis e.xperience with j)ropa 
ganda in World War I, concluded that the truth is tin. strongest propa 
ganda. And it w^as the experience of the Xazi propagandists that evi'ii 
the stricte.st censorship cannot entirely persuade pef)ple to believe the 
othcial version of events if the evidence of their own senses runs counter 
to it. In the absence of censorshiji no amount of proj)agan(ia will lead 
people to disbelieve things wdiich they can see them.selv(‘s. 

It is possible on occasion to lead people to believe what is untrue, but 
truth usually has a unity and consistemy that error does not have, so 
that the results of such persuasion are likt'ly to be unstable and impernri- 
nent. Someone is always likely to expose the contradictions or to <all 
attention to the truth. It is likewise possible occasionally to sway i)eopIe 
so that they will vote or act against their own real interests, but such 
behavior may lead to a violent reaction against the propagandist when 

* Peter H. Odegard and K. Allen Ilelni'', op. ril., p. 6.^X. 
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the effect of the vote or act on interest is discovered. Yet it can happen 
that without propaganda even the truth will find no listening ear. 
Hence parties and {)oliticians wisely make use of every publicity device 
they can afford or command to influence public opinion in their favor. 
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“Tjie newspaper,” wrote Walter Lippinann, “is in all literalness tla* 
hible of (lemoeraey, the hook out of whieli a pt-^ple (lelerniines its eonduet. 
It is the only serious hook most people read. It is the only hook they 
read every day.” ‘ 'I'hat they do read it seems to he home out hy all avail- 
ahlc statistics. The average urban family reads more than one newsi)ai)er 
a day. Only one urban family in twenty reads no daily papen .- d'here are 
approximately lt^70 daily newspapers in the I’niled States with a total 
circulation of about lifty million <'opi< ^ a <lay, and there art* in addition 
j)erhaps nine thousand weeklies, semiweeklies and triwt'cklies.^ It is not 
surprising that such a circulation inlluences oi)inion. It could not helj) 
inlhiencing opinion. 

' Liberty attd the A'rws (1*^-0), p. 47. Fn)ni iht* Revolution until about 1S72 most 
American lunv^paiiers were linancially siipporU-«l by some party or politic ian. In tlieii 
treatment of news they were, of course, bitterly partisan, the period ISOl bS.VS 
Professor Molt has called " I'he Dark A^es of Partisan Journalism.” For histories of 
the American press see Frank Luther .Mott, Ameriian Journalism (PMl), and janie.s 
Melvin Lee, History of Ameriian Jourtuihsm (1917). For a socioloKical study of the* 
press as the evolution of a soc ial instrument see AIfrc*d .Met’. Lee, The Daily Newspaper 
in America (19.17). For a reciait analysis of the jiress from the jioint of vic-w of 
paychology and sociology see Leonard \\. Doob, Public Opinion ami Propay^amla 
(1948), pp. 423-461. 

* Chilton R. Bush and Darwin L. Teilhet, “'I'he Press, Reader Habits, and Reader 
Interest,” Annals of the American Anukmy of Political ami Social Scieme (cited 
hereafter as Annals), vol. 219 (January, 1942), p. 7. 

^ For contemporary lists and circulation figures see the annual Directory of Neus- 
papers and Periodicals in the United States, published by N. \V. Ayer and Sons, and the 
Yearbook of Editor ami Publisher. Ibe number of papers and their circulation con¬ 
stantly changes. 
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What Pkoim.k Rf-ah in thf'. Xewsi’Aim-i^s 

Many surveys have heeii niade iii recent years of what people read in 
I he newspai )ers lluT hiiy. liecause different catej^ories are used by differ- 
eut investiL'ators, the results are not coniparahle. It is nevertheless clear 
that almost no one reads all of his newspaiier; rather, the reader omits 
those j)arts of it that do not int(‘rest him. Men, for e.xample, read sports 
and business news and do not reatl at all or pass over quickly the fashion 
and society news; the rc'ver.se is true of women. Although almost all 
readers look at the so-called “comics” - which are not really comic, but 
rather for the most j)art illustrated melodramatic epi.sodes, frequently fan¬ 
tastic - the younger readers (those under twenty-nine) are the ones most 
inter(“sted in them. .All readers seem to have the highest interest in photo¬ 
graphs, (artoons, and other forms of graphic pre.sentation, Political news 
comes well down in all lists of reader interest. Difh'rences in education, 
however, naturally affect what is read.^ 

An introdiu lion to the influence of the press upon politics may be 
observed in this summary of the readership of editorials and columns: 
“Neither men nor women are greatly interested in comment and inter- 
I)retation. fewer than two men in live and only one woman in five read 
any editorial. 'I'he leading columnist in each paper is read by about one 
third of both men and women.” - It is not surprising, therefore, that edi¬ 
torials have only a slight intluence Ujion political behavior. William L. 
C’heiiery, editor of Colliers' Weekly, wrote, “W'hen 1 was a reporter in 
('hit ago, kogiT Sullivan, the Democratic' bc)>.s. u.sed to say that the 
( 'ln< </gc; Diiily iXrd's . . . could inlluence about 14,(XK) votes by its editorial 
j)osition. Mr. Sullivan was e.\|)ressing his cool judgment and not trying 
to underrate the j)ower of the press.” ^ 

‘ Paul K. I.a/ar'-fcM, Kndio atui the Printni Pu^e (UMO), I'.sptviHlly pp. l.kS -154 and 
J21 -L*'! .Vs a rule, the higher a person is in the educational scale, the more 

he reads all N)rls of i)rinted materiaU, the more newspapers he reads, and the more of 
each pajier. and the less he listi-iw to the radio. 

‘ Itush and leilhet. .Dom/v, e/> tit., p. o. -Mso w«»men readers “tend to 'flight the 
new^ about thiin^s th.d matter in the social sensr, ami are most interested in the 
iomni<)n|)l.ue. ei)hemeral, and human interest >ide'i of life. .. .The statistics al.so 
simcest that womtMi tend to personalize the data of life which the daily newspaper 

presents.” 

Prtfilom of the l^ress Todtiy, a collection of pap<Ts assembled by Harold L. Ickcs 
(I'Hl), p. 7S. 
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THE BUSINESS OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 

Newspapers as Merchandise 

With such rare exceptions as the Christian Science Monitor, tlie puhlica 
tion of a newspai)er in the United States is a private l>us’p.ess intended to 
yield the owner a profit. It is not a public servii e enterprise, even theu^h 
as an agency of mass communication the newspajier is vested with (|ua.si- 
public functions, 'fhe fact that .\m<‘rican newspapers are subsidized by 
perhaps as mucli as four hundred millions of dollars, a yeai through free 
mail service in the county of their publication, and low second-class mail¬ 
ing charges beyond that area, does not distinguish thc'in from other busi¬ 
nesses. Many industries, such as ocean shipping and airlines, arc also 
subsidized. Some of the critics of newspapers seem to forget that publish¬ 
ing them is a private enterprise, and these critics apjdy to the press 
standards they would not apply to other businesses. “'Phe publisher" of 
a new.spaper is, as Frank L. Mott says, “a incichant, and the editorial art 
is largely one of merchandising, as respects general newspaper content.” ^ 
Ife aims, in general, to sell those items of his merchandise — news, 
features, sports, fa.shions, and the rest - that the peojile will buy; in a 
competitive situation he must do so or lose circulation and hence adver¬ 
tising. If the publication of lottery numbers is worth 73,()(K) daily c'ircu- 
lation to a New York City newspaper, editors are going to be strongly 
tempted to publish them.' “Outsmarting a com|)etitor in a deal involv¬ 
ing a comic strip was of greater con.secjuence to ma.ss readc^rship than years 
of training in interpreting significant haj)j)enings. Signing up the ex¬ 
clusive services of ‘Mickey Mou.se’ in New York was considered a master 
stroke. . . . ” 


Effect on the Nfavs 

The merchandising as])ect of newspaper publishing leads editors, in 
their treatment of political news, io play up elements of conflict, until 
after years of reading, the reader acejuires the stereotype that government 

^ Annals, op. cit., vel. 219, p. 60. 

Emile (iauvreau, My ImsI Million Readers (l'^41), p. 276. 'I'his bo«k, written by 
a former Hearst and Anncnbcrg cdit«>r, is most illuminating on the day-to-day business 
of a ncws{)aper and the practical considerations of editing. T he author’s conclusions 
are well supported by concrete c.xamplcs. 

* Ibid., p. 174. In order to get a comic strip called “Betty Boop,” an “interesting 
column” by Hendrik Willem V’an Loon was bartered, and “We had to throw in a 
cartoon strip called ‘Pete the Tramp’ \ith Van Loon’s essays to corral the ‘Boop’ ” 
(p. 265). 
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is mostly strife-, ffcadlincs require short words, so that an investigation 
becomes a “[)robe,”a {)ublir statement on foreign policy a “blast,” an 
Kaster sermon on rommunism a “fight.’ a speech objecting to a policy a 
“hit,” and so forth. Since most readers do not go below the headlines, 
they acfjiiire no other views of government or policy. There is not as 
much runvs value in a hundred thousand public employees who do their 
work mns< irnliou^ly, even brilliantly, as there is in the story of one clerk 
who mailed his ('hristmas car<ls at public evf)ense. I he Commission on 
the I'Yeedom of the Press has called attention to this tendency to treat 
news so as to play up the sensational; 

'I'o attract the maximum auilience, the pre.ss em[)hasizes the exceptional 
rather than the represontutive, the sensational rather than the significant. 
Many ai tivities f)f the utmost .social significance lie below the surface of 
what are conventionally regarded as reportable incidents: more power 
machinery; fewer men tending machines; more hours of leisure; more 
schooling per child; decrease of intolerance. . . . 

In most neus media siK h matters are crowded out by stories of night-club 
murders, rai e riots, strike violence, and quarrels among j)ublic ofiicials. . . . 
'The press is preoccupied with |thi.s kind of news] ... to such an extent 
that the citizen is not supplied with the information and discussion he 
needs to discharge his responsibility to the community.' 

It is to be lejiied tluit tlie commission e.xpected too much. Kditor.s must 
aim their pajn r.s at what they think their publics want, if they are to show 
a jirolit. And editors have both their own e.xperii-nce and the statistical 
Studies of readi-r inleic-s| to prove to them tliat most j)eoi)le do not buy 
nc-wspapeis in order to read about xvhat is socially significant. William 
Uandolpli Ilearst did not make his millions publishing what the reporters 
call “think jiieces”; rather, he once urgi*d his editors to i)ublish what is 
interesting and not wliat he called “meredy important ” news. To blame a 
mere hant ol news for not offering a tyjie of commodity that his customers 
do not want is like blaming a manufac turer of silk stockings for not mak¬ 
ing cheaper, longer last ing cotton ones. Pt‘rhaj)s the j)ublic could be edu¬ 
cated to want to re ad about political developments that lie below the sur- 
lac e. but new spajH'rs j>roducc-d for profit can hardly be expected to give up 
prolit, t‘\ c*n solveiu y . to engage in this educational work 

' .'I / ftt i’.iul Rt-spon^iHr I'n ws p. 55. In l'M7, g().() pi r ciait of the W'asliing. 

ton con(s|,ond. iit> inti ivn-wed hy l.oi (\ R,>^trn t'/V/e \Va:>hiniiton Corrcspothlcnls 
|). .i-t.st thougiit that "cninp.irativcly few papers give significant accounts of 
our lu^ic economic coiiilic and 00.5 per cent thought that “the press (devotes too 
nnieh '.|).ue to tru i.ilitie>. Mandab. sensati(»n<. clixorees, etc.” 
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Advertising and the Press 

The relationship of advertising to newspaper editing is not as simple 
as some critics of the press assumed There have been and me atlvertisers 
who have sought to keep items of news out of tlie ]>apers. »»•' to get them in, 
and they often succeed in both. They are more succe'^sful. lioN\e\er, with 
the country papers than with the city dailie>. Hut as Wi'.iam .Mien 
White often said, it is not a<lvertisers so much as adva ilising iluit detei ' 
mines press policy. It is the de-^ire to maintain tlu- ccoiioniii system 
which produces advertising revenue that intliicnces cdito.iaU and the 
treatment of news, “'The publisher takes hi.s placi' in tlu- communiiy 
along with the banker, the merchant, an<l the manufacturer, lie <lines 
at the same clubs, plays golf on the .same course, and thinks in the .same 
political and economic climate of opinion. . . . Circulation advertising 
— profits is the circle around which the buMne.s.s of newspaper publi.shing 
revolves.” ^ 

Thus, in view* of the general relation.ship of new’sjiapiT publishing to 
biisine.ss, the behavior of the jiress in the ('ampaign of wa.s rather to 
be ex])ect(‘d than to be surjiri.sed at, .\s against an individual merehant 
who may seek either unwarranted publicity or tin* su}>pri‘Ssion of an item 
of news, a strong daily jiaper, well sujiported by divi'isilied advertising, 
clearly has the upjier hand. When the \ew \'ork ('ity pajier /M/ ac¬ 
cepted advertising, it stated that it did so to prot(*ct its iiuK'|H‘n(l(‘nce. On 
the other hand, newsjiapers arc vulnerable against groni»s of meri hants 
W'ho may in concert withhold advertising, or who may ihemsi'lves produce 
and distribute newsjiapers cinulatefl without charge, called "throw'a- 
ways.” When advertisers thus combine against new’sj)apiTs they alnuist 
always do so because they think advertising rate's are too high, and not 
to jiroduce a change in new’sjiaper content or policy. 

When advertisers insist that their advertisements shall hi* published 
alongside columns of news they may, in elTeet, fore e a newspaiier (or 
magazine) to jirint more news than it otherwise would offer to its ri'aders. 
This situation is partie ularl\ notable in the one-newspape r e ities, where 
comiietition does not e eanpel a pajier tei (ejver the news fully. .Another 
aspect of newsjiaper advertising is that it i.^ itself news; when /M/ did not 
publish advertising it found that it had to summarize the advertisements 
in the other \ew’ York ('ity jiapers because readers, |)articularly women, 

’ Sr»'. for an i-.xtrt-nu- c.xample, rj>toii Sin« lair. The Hraw ( hn k flUl'p. 

^ Raymond Lawremv, Auit>ils, vol 210, p 
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wanted to see what the department stores had for sale. Surveys of reader 
interest also show that advertising comes high among the categories of 
materials that people like, in spite of an immense amount of it that is 
inane and purely competitive.* 

'I'he newspai)ers never had a monopoly on advertising, and in recent 
years they have had to compete with new devices, notably radio. News- 
pajK-TS still receive the bulk of department store advertising, but the 
national advertising of jjackaged foods, tobacco, and liquor appears to be 
^oing in increasing proportion to radio. This competition with radio is 
gradually changing the newspapers’ treatment of news; for example, they 
cannot beat tlie radio with “spot” news (une.vpected events) nor can they 
e(iual the radio at reporting events in progress, such as a President’s in¬ 
augural. 'I'he newsj)ai)ers, therefore, are turning more and more to “ back¬ 
ground stories” and to the inter[)retation of the news. I'his tendency to 
compensate for radio comi)etition is often given as one of the reasons for 
the conlemi)orary proliferation of columnists. 


CONCIONTKATION OF NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP 

I'he economics of newspaper publishing in the United States have since 
about 1910 |)roduced a constant decline in the number of daily news¬ 
papers. VVe live in “an era of dying dailies.” hVom about 2C(X) dailies in 
190*^, ilie number has declined to about 1870 (under about 1800 separate 
ownerships) until (here are only 117 cities left where there are competing 
dailies. Hetween 1918 and 1944, as many as 576 dailies were suspended, 
merged, or reduced to weeklies, while the total daily circulation went U|) 
trom 89,(KH),(KK) to 46,(KM),(KX).- “den states have not a single city with 
t'ompeting daily papers. Twenty-two states are without Sunday news¬ 
paper competition. Fourteen companies owning eighteen papers control 
aljout one (piarter of our total daily circulation. More than a quarter of 
our daily circulation is absentee owned. . . . One company dominates 
8(KX) weeklies.” The decline in the number of weeklies, biweeklies, and 
triweeklies seems not to have been studied statistically, but it probably 
parallels the decline in the number of ilailies. A person familiar with the 


‘ It is curious that newspaper reailers want to rea.l advertising; railio listeners do 
not want to listen to it. 

• Raytnond H. Nixon. " t'oncentratitm and .\l)sentceism in Daily .Newspaper 
Ownership,” Jounialism i^iuirUrly, vol. 11 (June, 1^45), pp. 98 99. 

* Morns 1.. Krnst. / he First Freedom (The Macmillan t'ompany, 1946), p. xii. 
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situation in any state can point to many towns and small cities, some¬ 
times to a number of counties, where no newspaiMir of any kind exists. 

It is obvious that the maintenance of two or more competing news¬ 
papers in one town or city means a duplication of editorial and reporting 
staffs, wire service charges, business ollices, usually printing plants, and 
other costs. Competition also keeps down advertising rates, and hence 
profits. According to the study made by Dr. Raymond H. NLv:on, there 
seems to be a tendency for rates to go up as soon as competition is re¬ 
moved, and the advertisers naturally <lo not like being subject to a news¬ 
paper monopoly: “Unless postwar expansion brings a reversal of the 
trend toward one-publisher communities, it is possible that those who 
have been urging governmental action to maintain nuilli|ile outlets of 
news and opinion may find their ranks reinforced by an unexpected ally, 
the newspaper advertiser.” ‘ In a monopoly situation there is nothing 
to prevent a publisher from charging for advertising space all that the 
traffic will bear. That point will be just under the rates which would 
drive advertisers to use other existing media or to start llu‘ir own throwa- 


ways. . 

When all the newspapers in one city have Ix'cn combined into one, it 
would, of course, be possible for a new comi>eting jiaper to be established. 
But Dr. Nixon found no instance in which this had happened, although in 
recent years a few new [lapcrs have been started in cities where the 
monopoly was not quite compleU*. New papers are rare Ixvausc t he rapid 
technological developments in newsgathering, limiting, and distributing 
newspapers have made great accumulations of capital necessary to suc¬ 
cessful publishing. A thriving daily newspaper in a city of one hundred 
thousand people will be worth about a million dollars; a big city news¬ 
paper, such as the Ara- York Su, or the Los Angeles I /rnr.v. more than 
ten millions. Comiiarable amounts are, of course, necessary to establish 
competing journals. 


Newspaper Ownership of R \t)io 

After about a .lecade of competition with radio, when newspapers and 
wi're services in varying .legrees refused to ..a-11 their news to rad.o staUons 
a new trend developed the purchase or establishment of radio stations 
by existing newspapers. Newspai>crs are now aciiiiiring radio stations as 

1 \nxon op. dl. p. 113. II is dimcult to imagine ivhal governmental action could 
be taken to prevent one ncw'|>aper publisher from selling out to another. 
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rapicHy as possible until about one third of all the stations in the United 
States have come to be owned by newspapers. In III cities (1941) where 
the only newsi)a[x*r owns the only radio station, there is no com[)etition.' 
The coiKenfration of new.spa[)er holdings into some 1300 ownerships, 
W'hich are als<j acquiring radio stations, led Harold L. Ickes to call these 
ow/ier.s Amerua’.s House of Lords. Lrnst, fckes, and others have called 
attention to the possibility that under the present highly concentrated 
ownershij) of the means of communication a conc'entration that appears 
to be (out inually narrowing there may easily be a blackout of news and 
opinion when they do not agree with the views of the owners. The Com¬ 
mission on the I reedom of the Press put the matter thus: 

'The riL'lit of free public expression has therefore lost its earlier reality. 
Protection against government is not now enough to guarantee that a 
man who has .something to suy shall have a chance to say it. The owners 
and managers of the /)ress d«*tcrmine which persons, which facts, which 
version.s of the facts, and which ideas shall reach the public.* 


VaR I K'l Y AMC t.NC K WSPAPKKS 

'I’he (‘conomic forces that oj)erate upon all new.s{)aper.s do not produce 
absolute iinifoi mity. .Among new.spajKT readers there are various j)ublics, 
and dilterent j)apers will appeal to these dilTerent segments of the popula- 
(i<m the I I imes to one, the Journal-American to another, 
l.ven though the attitudes of the owners may be fundamentally similar, 
still their dilTerent versions of what con.stitutes news and what kind of 
editing will best satisfy their particular publics will produce news[)aper.s 
with (liliereiil i)ersonalities. Ilearst papers, wherever published, are 
clearly stamped with the personality of their publisher; the Scripps papers 
were dilTereiit trom otliers, and t hanged again when Roy Howard eame to 
dominate them. 


('oMMON In 1 KKKsr AMoNi; Xkwsi'xpkks 

W hen the interests ol tlie i)ress as a business are threatened. nevvsi)aper 
owners ai t like any otlier pressure group. 'Phey have llieir own organi/a- 

p l.ss. 

■ (>/>. < a., P l.>. Ut itish royal commission is at present engaged in an investigation 
of the I'oiuenttation of o\viu rshij> of the pres-i in Britain. The late Ju.seph M. Patter 
smi pubhshcT oi thr .\ru' l er/t- Az/Vv .Vixej. urged a similar investigation in the United 
.state s and olTcretl his ,.\vn paper as the first pajK-r to be e.xamincd. 
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tion, the Wrican Newspaper Publishers Association, which meets once 
a year with secret as well as public sessions, 'bhe publishers, even the pub¬ 
lishers of Republican papers, opposed a tarilT on (’anaoian wood pulp. 
They generally opposed child-labor legislation that would limit their em¬ 
ployment of newsboys. Most labor legislation, from Section 7 a of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act to the Wagner .\( t. wa.-> opposed by the 
press, and the laft-Hartley Act ol 1047 was as stror.gly siippc. !ed. Bills 
to limit the sale or advertising of ]iroprietary UK'dicim s, sucii as the C'ope- 
land Bill or the lugwell Bill, liavi- been opp<*M‘d b\ tin* lu w •'p<ipcr>. 

In addition to the national av-.ot'iation ot the l)ig puldl'-.lu-is, tluTe are 
forty-seven state associations.' Dailies are members of tlu sc groui)s, but 
on the whole they are dominated by the still more nunuMoiis weeklii's 
These state associations follow all pro])osals in stale legislatures that 
would affect their economic interests. Tor e.\ami)le. thev o])i)ose laws to 
limit “trial by newsfiaijerthey .s(‘ek Ians to limit actions of libel against 
them; and they oppose laws to regulate [)olitlral advertising, hor several 
years the state press associations have been seeking “newsj)aj)er con 
fidence” laws; i.e., statutes which make newsjxiper reporttus j)riviK*g<'(l 
from having to testify in court ccmcerning the sources of tludr information. 
In this drive, however, they have run into the opposition of bar associa¬ 
tions." 

Both national and state associations have an advantage ov(‘r other 
businesses in the devotion the .\m(‘ric:.ii jieople have to the frei^dom of the 
press. W'henever any econom interest of publishing is endangered the 
publishers are fjuick to assert that the free<loni of the press is thre-atened; 
thus they may favor a ta.v on billboard adverti.sing while oj>p()sing a ta.\ 
on new.spaper advertising which, they assert, is a violation of the fr»'i‘dom 
of the i)ress. 


'I’llE f’KKSS AND (’aMP\1(;N Sl PPORT 

“ It simply is not true,” wrote Simeon Struusky of tiie .V/*7e Vor/c 7'imr.s, 
“that the press molds public o|)inion as it sees tit, swinging tin; mobile 
vulgus hither and thither according to whim, or party interest, or class 
interest, or the new.spaper owners’ individual prolit.” '"' 

^ Annals, op. cit., vul. IV), p. 156. 

* W. A. Stciglenian, “ Newspaper ('onfiftenfc Laws — 'I'lK ir Extent and Brovisionv,” 
Journalism Quarterly, vol. 20 (September, lOl.b, pp. 2.10 2.^6 

® “The Power of the Press,” The Saturday of Literature, \i>l. 21 (Ot tober 2H 

1939), p. 13. 
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I'liE Press versus Franklin Roosevelt 

If the press controlled, or even strongly influenced, political opinion, 
Franklin Roosevelt would never have been elected President nor would he 
have been re-elected. Only estimates, of course, can be made of press sup¬ 
port, and these estimates dilTer in whether the number of newspapers is 
counted or the total circulation. 'I'he intensity of support is probably 
even more important ljut is much more diflkult to measure. But for what¬ 
ever it may 1)(-* worth, Editor and Publisher estimated in terms of circula¬ 
tion that I’Vanklin I). Roosevelt was supported in 1932 by 40 per cent of 
the press; in 1936 by 36 per cent; in 1940 by 20 per cent; and in 1944 by 
17 i)er cent. 

In the 1936 election President Roosevelt j)oUed a vote almost exactly in 
inverse pnjportion to his ne\v.si)a|)cr support. In the nation he had 63 per 
cent of the votes and between 35 and 40 i)er cent of the ncw.spapcT circula¬ 
tion. ... In other cities [than New York) the ratio was four to one against 
Mr. Roosevelt. In some cities it was much higher. In one or two cities 
Mr. Roosevelt had no newspaper support at all. Yet his majorities 
everywliere ranged from decisive t<i crushing.* 

It may be added that in Massachusetts in 1940 not one daily newspaper 
supported Roosevelt, but he carried the state by 53.3 per cent of the two- 
party vote. 

4’he campaign of 1936 showe<l the most inten.se newspaper attempt to 
defeat a caiulidate since the election of lcS96. The most unbridled attacks 
were made upon the President in a majority of the papers in the North. 
The Ilearst |)apers once addressed him as “You and your fellow com¬ 
munists.” .\ small box was run on the front page of many dailies: “Only 
()3 days remain to save the country. Only 63 days to save the American 
way of life. What are you going to do about it?” Fach day, of course, 
the number of days from national disaster was reduced by one. 

rhe Cliinif^o Tribune chargetl that the A’cie Deal was communism, and 
that if the President were re-elected he would establish a secret police to 
hound .\mericans who hail opjxjsed him. I'lie Tribune probably reached 
the nadir ot headline writing when the story of an investigation of vice 
conditions in two Wisconsin cities was headed “Roosevelt Area in Wiscon 
sin Hotbed of V4ce.” The Tribune also failed to report a Democratic 
l)araile that took hours to pass the Tribune building. It even faked a pic- 
' Struusky, loc. cit. 
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ture of a street sweeper gathering up Roosevelt buttons alleged to have 
been thrown away, but which actualh- were scattered by a Tribune em¬ 
ployee for the purpose of getting the picture. 

Violating all standards of journalistic ethics were pap»ers like (he 
Chicago Tribune and the Ucarst chain, "llv'se pajKTs n< * only prevari¬ 
cated editorially, but distorted and discolored news." ' .\11 l)ut two of the 
leading syndicated columnists opposed Roosevelt, some vioUndy. And 
yet after all this newspaper campaign against him. the President carried 
forty-six of the forty-eight states arul obtained 62.,? per cent of the two- 
party vote, 3.1 per cent more than he had received in 1632. 


Other Cases 

Dozens of examples could he cited of the election and re-election of 
demagogues, such as William L. Thompson or Iluey Long, against over¬ 
whelming newspaper opposition. If new<p:i['er opposition could have 
done it, Tammany Hall would have been put out of business a century ago. 
In spite of newspaper advice to the voters of Boston, they re-elected 
Mayor James M. Curley in 1945 while he was under indictment (he was 
later convicted) for mail fraud. Mayor Hague fre{[uently elected his 
candidates when they were opposed by almost all of the newsj)jipers in 
New Jersey. On the other hand, e.xtcllent public ollicials have been 
elected and re-elected when they were tonstantly attacked by newspapers; 
the late Mayor Robert W. Speer of Denver, always hated by the yellow 
Denver Post, is one example. JelTerson, Jackson, and Clev(‘land were* all 
elected President in spite of an unfavorable pr(‘ss. 

The astute politician knows that it is possible to win without newspaper 
support, to win even in spite of newspaper opposition. But he does not 
therefore di.sdain publicity. “When they stop writing about you, you’re 
dead” is an aphorism which has been attributed to many politician.s. 
Most practical politicians are chain readers of newspapers. In .some cir¬ 
cumstances newspaper support is very valuables; for instance, in what is 
called the “ build up.” .MfrCtl M. Landon was built up by newspaper pub¬ 
licity in 1936 and Wendell Willkie in 1940. Newspaper suj)i)ort may be 
necessary to the propaganda for some partiv ular issue, csi)ccially if it is a 
complicated matter, such as a revi'^ed state constitution. A friendly news- 

^ “The Press and the Public,” New Republic, vol. 90 (Man b 17,19.37), p. 18.S. This 
article contains many more examples than can be cited here of news suppression, 
manufacture, and distortion in the campaign «f 1936. 
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pafxir may hclj) a youiiK or unknown politician up the ladder of offices by 
[)raising his performance at every opportunity; and, conversely, it may 
injure him. But a well-established politician like Mayor Hague cannot 
be h(.‘lped by news[)aper sup[>ort and may be immune to newspaper 
attack. 


IJsK OF no: OiM'osnioN PkKss 

It is possible for an alert i)olili< al organization to utilize even the opposi¬ 
tion press. Perhaps no one ever succeeded so well at this undertaking as 
did Charles Mi< hel.son, former director of publicity of the Democratic 
National Committee. John J. Raskob had been one of the chief financial 
backers of Covernor Alfred IC Smith in his unsucce.ssful cami)aign for the 
j)residency in PH.S, and he wanted thi* i)arty to keep up its i)ropaganda 
(luring the interval lu'tween el(;('tions so that his friend Smith might be 
more successful in V)M. Raskob i)rovidcd the ne('es.sary money, and the 
national chairman, Jouelt Shouse, hir(*(l Mi('helson, 

'Pile giMK'ial objective was to j)r(‘vent President Hoover’s re-elt‘ction. In 
Michelson’s estimation, Rej)ubli('an publicity had built IIoovct up as a 
‘‘mira( le-man . . . whose wisdom encomj)assed all branches, whose judg¬ 
ment was never at fault, who knew the answers to all (Hi(‘stions, and who 
(ould see in the dark.” ' 'This stere()tyi)e had to be broken down. Michel- 
son said of himself that he was tin* “com|X)ser of th(‘ music for the dis¬ 
tinguished trumpeters who proclaimed our activities.” In other words, he 
was thegh(»st writer of speei lies and stati'inents for Democratic governors, 
senators, ainl congre.ssmen in apersisteiit s(‘riesof ]K‘net rating attacks upon 
the President’s jiolicies. 'Du* sjieeches and statements were so pointed 
and so interesting that Rejiublican jiapers had to print them, even though 
they undertook to aii'^wer them on the editorial jiage. But sim e editori¬ 
als are not read by b.S j)er cent of the j)eoj)le who buy pajiers, Michelson 
obtained among newspaper readers the jiublic opinion on IIoov('r that he 
wanti'd. Had Mithelson issued his |)ropaganda as a st'ries of statements 
from Democratic headquarters, they wouKl have gone into new.sjiajier 
wastebaskets; but he made news of them which all pai)ers had to carrv. 
He got out a clij)slu'et, of course, but he did more; he made his propaganda 
lU'ws riu* Rejiublicans turned from defending Hoover to attacking 
Michelson and his •'smear Hoover” campaign, as they called it. This 
fundamental error of tactics enabled Senator Pat Harrison to sav that 
‘ t'h.irU'^ I'hr l\i!ks (I'MtV j). 27. 
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‘the whispering campaign of 1928 ’ had been succeeded by ‘ the whimper¬ 
ing campaign of 1930.’ ” • 

Michelson and the ]’)oliticians who spoke the words he wrote were soon 
able to replace the miracle-man stereotype of Hoover with another, that 
of a quarrelsome and uncertain President, first unable to foresee and then 
unwilling or unable to do anything about the great dej^ression a great 
expert who would not take the advice of e.vperS, on for in^ .nice, the 
Hawlcy-Smoot Tariff. 

This, then, was the picluu vo at Democratic hcailquarlt rs thought it 
would be useful to our cause to impress upon the jicojile. . . A man sat 
in the president’s chair who did not fit. llis undoubted genius in certain 
directions did not run along the lines of the chief evccutivi* ol a great 
nation. . . . Uncertain of himself, he could not 'ooss nor cajole, nor inlluence 
w'ith his logic,* 

'I'lIE C(H;NTR\ N’KWSi'Al’KKS 

The tradition of personal journalism, almost diuid among the dailies, 
survives in the thousands of small-town an<l “lountry” wt'cklies, I'he 
editor is usually the chief, and often the only, reporter; he is both business 
manager and olfice boy; sometimes he is the linotype operator and jiroof- 
reader; he is usually (subject to the mortgage) owner of the paper. Much 
more than the city dailii's, thi^-e local newspajMTS an* relh'c tions of tlu* 
personalities of the editors: they reveal clearly the editfirs’ ojiinions, 
prejudices, politics - ami degree of literacy. Many country pajiers an* 
so [loorly written and editeil that only lh<* readers’ intere.st in the persona! 
items maintains what circulation remains 

The rise of radio and the e.xtension of the circulation of city dailies 
into country districts has weakened the eionomic jiosition of the country 
press. A daily in a medium-si/ed city may maintain a corri‘spondent 
(usually a part-time emploxee) in every village witliin a radius of a Imn- 
dred miles, and may every day deliver t«) the inhabitants of each town the 
news that they would otlu rwi.'.e obtain only weekly from a hical [lajicr. 
It is obviously cheaiier to maintain a corresi>ondent in each town than to 
maintain a whole printing establishment, 'fhe daily can then comjiete 
for the local advertising that formerly went exclusively to the country 
weekly. 'Uhe country weekly, in addition to the.se dilikulties, sutlers from 
the same economic [iroblems that alfei't all publisheis. 

^Ibid., p. .S.k p. .H. 
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IJoiLER Plate in Country Newspapers 
'rhe result of all this has been a weakening of the country press. In 
order to reduce editorial expenses and to turn out a paper that looks more 
like a city newsjiaper, more and more country papers have been buying 
the services of Western Newspaper Union, “now the world’s biggest news- 
j)a[)er syiiflicate.” ^ This business is owned by John H. Perry, often called 
the Boiler Plate Kiiig.^ The Western Newspaper Union does a six-million- 
dollar annual business with virtually all the weeklies, furnishing them with 
features, editorials, and columns all set up. In addition: 

Nearly 3000 [country paix-rs] purchase an eight-page paper ready to go 
on the presses, with four i)ages left blank for the local editor’s own news 
and advertising, 'rhesc readi-print pages, as they are called, cost the 
j)uhlisher two or three times as much if W.N.U. is not granted an adver¬ 
tising conc(‘ssion. If W.N.U. is granted pages for the sale of its advertising, 
then of course the publisher receives no payment for the advertising, even 
though such ads may take up 20 [er cent of the readi-print pages. Thus 
we have l)lock booking of content and ads, probably one of the most 
insidious and disastrous marriages in our entire economy.’ 

Siiue Perry sells his .service to editors who have all shades of opinion, 
“he lakes sju'cial pains to handle religion, politics, et(\, so that nothing 
positive is said. . . . Por editors who can’t be bothered with writing their 
own editorials, W.N.U. sui)j»lies them ready matle, taking safe stands on 
IVlrillo, lamine, and Big ('ilies Must Clo.” ‘ The result is a deadly same¬ 
ness in the country press; a j)aper j)ubli.she<l in Florida will be almost like 
one jniblished in Wvoming. Perhaps one of the most insidious features 
ol the system is that most readers are probably (juile unaware of the 
“canned” nature of the product and assume that the content of their 
lo( al paper is the work of their own neighbor, the editor. 

I\rf)ONSt' lo rrrssiirc. In the pages not devote<l to the innocuous boiler 
plate ol the W.N.U., the weeklies show a response to pressures much 
greater than that ol the city dailies. It is common for them to suppress 
news at the wish of local advertisers and tt» i)rovide a certain amount of 

‘ I'lnu', vol. 47 (Juiu- J4, I'MU). p ()S. 

* lb»ilor platr is prrp.iri-d nuitu-r lurni'.lK'd either in clipsheet form or in papier- 
mai he mats ready for castim; into cuts. Many pressure gn)U[)s give away boiler plate. 

^ Krnst, op. (it., p. IDS. W.N.U.. aeeording to Timejih. iit., receives about three 
millions of dollars a year for the adverti-^ing. 

* Tinu', loo. I it. 
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free publicity in return for advertising. They also respond readily to out- 
of-town pressures, as a glance at a few of them will show. Many, for 
example, carry the propaganda of the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, which is furnished in the form of a weekly clijtshcet called 
“ Industrial Press Service,” complete with editorials, cartoons, a Washing¬ 
ton story, and a Broadway column, all slanted toward the policies of the 
association. The National Electric Light .Asst)ciation showed tliat in rt' 
turn for an advertising subsidy the weeklies would print as news the proj>a- 
ganda of the association against the public owmersln']^ of utilities. 'I'he 
reason for this pliancy is probably twofold: the lountry pre .s cannot al¬ 
ways afford to be independent; and it often has lu ithi r the talent nor the 
time to write its own copy. 

Country Editors in Politics. More often than his city brother, the 
editor of a country paper is personally ac tive in politics; indeed, he often 
has to be influential in local political affairs. One of the most important 
sources of income to loc'al newspaj)ers is the public'ation of “legals” 
matter required by law or ordinance to be published, such as town and 
county budgets, notices of delinquent ta.xes, sheriff’s sales, initiated and 
referred measures, and similar official data, d'he legal re(|iiirement of 
publication is, for much of the material, established by state law, and the* 
rate per column inch is set so high that publishing the legjds is very j)rolit- 
able. Perhaj)s, needless to say, publication of ninety-nine |>er cent of the' 
matter is perfectly useless and an unnecessary expense. Whenever an 
attempt is made in a state legislature to reduce the amount of legal adver 
tising, or to reduce the rate, the .state association of c'ountry editors, what 
ever its name, descends upon the .state capitol to ))rotest, all thoughts cd 
public economy forgotten. The laws commonly vc-st in local ollicials dis 
cretion as to which news|>aper shall receive the business, so that being 
“in” with the courthouse gang often means to a country editor the dif¬ 
ference between bankruptcy and solvency. Another important item to 
him is job printing for local governments, which is also honest graft. 
Consequently the editor takes an active part in politics. Often he is a 
member of the legislature, a party oflicial, or even a local boss. 

Political Advertising. 'I'he Federal Communications .Act and the rules 
of the Federal Communications Commission rcrpiire that if a radio station 
sells time to one political organization or candidate, it must ujion demand 
sell equal time at the same price to ofiponents. Lic ensees are forliidden to 
censor material. Nothing of the sort applies to political newspai)er adver¬ 
tising in most states. Country editors have been known to have one ad- 
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vcrtising rate for candidates in their own party, but, if they permit the 
opposition to advertise at all, they have a much higher price for opposing 
candidates, who must po^y cash in advance. And the editor s political 
friends receive good placement of their advertisements, whereas his op- 
poneiits’ pictures and api>eals are buried in the boiler plate. Laws to for¬ 
bid this sort of thing are resented by the state associations of editors as an 
interference with the freedom of the press, but the i)artiality is probably 
harmless ex( ej)t to candidates’ feelings or bank accounts, because paid 
politic al advertising is virtually futile as a means of getting votes.^ 

More MTious than the j)lacement of political advertising in local news¬ 
papers or the payment for it is the control of its content in the interest of 
honesty and fairness to readers. About half of the states have laws re- 
(juiring that political advertising must be identified as political -- that is, 
advertisements cannot be print(‘d so as to look like news stories. Hut 
there is generally no re(|uirem«‘nt that the name of the adverti.ser be re¬ 
vealed. 

Vewspapers carrying political advertisements over such meaningless 
signatures as “ Willkie Hoostc'r” could be hub[)oenaecl by an investigating 
lommission and recjuirecl to divulge the name of the advertiser. In such 
a case, howc'ver, there would be cric's of viol.ilion of frc'cclom of the pre.ss, 
and certain newspajiers would almost surel\ lake the m.itter into the 
courts for long-drawn-out litigation.- 

In short, the country jiress is active in politics and is sensitive to the 
inlluences 111)011 it. lUit its own elfc'c t in swa\ing iniblic'opinion on polit¬ 
ic al matters is probably no greater than that of the cit\' dailies. 


SpKCI.M I’l lU’OSK I’KKIODICAI s 

In addition to what may be loostdy called the commerc ial jirc'ss daily 
and wi-ekly newsjiapers intended to aiija'al to the general reader and i>ub- 
lishecl primarily as business ventures by the owners there are thou¬ 
sands of new.sjiaiic'rs and jieriodicals publidical by and in the- interest of 

' l «ir .1 sliDit but iiiliTCNting diMii^'inii of ihr rcn-nt pnlitii.il u-i nt country papers 
Ralph 1). I'aM-y, ” t he Repiihluan Rural I’n --. t'.iiup.ii^n ” [of lOU)], Public 
i'ipinion {)uii>ttrl\-, \ol. .S pManh, 1011), pp. I.>{) 1,^2. Casey observes that “many 
muntry publishers feel that they are entitled to some paid j)olitic'al ackerti'-ing as a 
(fuiii pro quo tor the party publiuty material they use.’’ Hut they will use a great 
deal i>f It without compensation. 

- Hugh .\. Hone. Smtiir Politirs I.Vmeruan I'ounnl on Public .MTairs, 1041'). j). .1,1. 
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special groups. 1 here are, for example, dailies devoted to a single type of 
business, such as 11 omen s 11 car or The Bond Buyer, 'rhere are about a 
thousand periodicals published in the interest of farming and of different 
types of agriculture; some of these are national, but tin* gn*ater part are 
state or local. More than eight humlred m‘\v.sj)apers ann magazines are 
published by religious organizations. About a hundred fraternal societies 
have newspa])ers and magazines. Of these the Tlks' .\/a^< -ine e.ith 
nearly 600,000 circulation is the largest. Miiu)r parties havt tiieir own 
press, such as the Oommunist Dail\ II orkcr. 'I'here are al)oal news 
papers devoted j)rimarily to the interest of Negroes.* H tlu loniinercial 
newspai)ers freciuently violate the canons of jouinalisti< i-lliics, the 
organs ol the minor i)arties and |)ressure groups seem to |.>ay no attention 
to them whatever, selecting and suppressing news, mixing news and edi 
torial opinion, [)rinting unsupported assertions as news whatever suits 
best the strategy of the moment. 

d'he political effect of the special purpos(‘ }''“ss vanes from negligible to 
important, and sometimes in state and local politics, to crucial A recent 
candidate for governor of New Hampshire attributed his defeat in largo 
))art to an unfavorable editorial about him in a beer distributors’ period¬ 
ical which went out to hundreds of small groceis who also si ll beiT. 'I'he 
effect of one of these publications will de|)en<l in })art U})on the size and 
militancy of the organization that .spoii'-ors it. Somi‘ journals lairy little 
matter that loiild be called pol lical; others are full of nialiaial urging or 
opposing [)oliti( al issues, the ( U) \'eies, for e.\jimj)le. No astute jxditiial 
leader will neglec t the grouj) juiblications, whi< h always want a share of a 
jiarty’s advertising funds; but the inlhieiKc of these papers \aries from 
slate to slate and from election to election. 


The Forkk.n-Laxc.i ac.i; Pklss 

d'he lirsl foreign-language newsi)aper was established in (iermantown, 
Pennsylvania, in ITdd, when there w^ere but live other newsj)aj)ers in the 
colonies.- Since then, uiucainted thousands of foreign language nc'ws 
papers and i)eriodicals have come and gone. 'I'he peak, both in numlvrs 
of papers and in circulation, was reached m 1914 when there were 1300 
newspapers and periodicals with an estimated total circulation of 2,6(X),- 

' I'or current lists of the sjn-c ial purpose penoditals, with estimates of their (irc.u- 
lation, consult Aye r's Dirnttuy of Sewspufxrs aud PcriodiKih in the Vmted .States. 

* Robert E. Park, Fhi hnmie^rnnl Press and its Control (Ibiig p. 25.L 
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0(X ).' 7’he demand for foreign-language papers has fallen off steadily since 
the restriction of immigration, until there are today only 138 dailies. 
Even though papers are published in almost every living language from 
Albanian to Yiddish, and in some languages that never lived, such as 
Esperanto, the future of the foreign-language press in this country is not 
{)romising. As the older immigrants die off, their children and grand¬ 
children coi7ie to read aiul speak less and less of the language of their 
ancestors. 'Fhe largest existing daily is the Jcaish Daily Fonvard, which 
has aliout a hundrecl thousand circulation, 'rhe Oerman-languagc papers, 
once largest in terms of circulation, have fallen away. 

\() fjue has ever made a complete study of the foreign-language press 
in American i)olitics, and perhaps none can ever be made, because no 
j)erson possesses the necessary command of the various languages and 
because the files of the papers are incomplete and inaccessible. It may 
be said tentatively that many of the paj)ers have had a pro-labor or a 
Socialist slant, and during the dictatorship of Mussolini some Italian 
pa|)ers were pro fascist. .VImost all of the foreign-language j)a])ers have 
depended upon < irculation rather than upon advertising for their revenue, 
so that many of tlie editors have sold their jiapers' iniluence to one party 
or another, especially in the smaller cities. Politicians seem agreed that, 
e\< epl in a few areas, the inllueiue in terms of votes is not worth much; 
the readers are more likely to follow the leaders of their own nationalitv 
groups than the <‘ditors of the papers. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND AMERICAN POLITICS 

In no country in the world is the press so free as in the I'nited States, 
not e\en in lingland, where the severe British lil)el laws prevent man>- 
binds of re|)orting that are everyday matters in the American j)ress. Xot 
oid\ is the pri’ss free as against the national government under the Idrst 
\incndmenl, it i'J also tree as against tlu* states under tht* l ourteenth.- 
I tilling and alter World War I some .seventy live newspapers, mostiv 
Socialist, “ivlt the strong arm of llie I’ostotVice Department," and lost 
tlu'ir mailing privilege or had to agree not to discuss the war. 'The 
So( ialist .\ c.c 1 ork t all and the .1/ ilicaukce l.cadcr lost their mailing privi¬ 
leges and perislied.‘ This interference with the freedom of the press 

' Mott, t»/>. <;/ . i». TM). 

■ .\tar:\ Uinncsolti. 2S.< I'.S. 6‘>7 
.Mott, <)/>. (tl , pp. 624. 7.M. 
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„as not repeated in World War II. Not onlv is the press entirely free 
from any censorship, but it receives, as has lieen noted. .i substantial 
i;ul)sidy from the national government. 


No t'REEDOM FROM THE PRESS 

I he press is nowhere in the world so fiee to critit i/,e or (jiiesli-iii public 
officials as in the United States. As Ihirold L. likes put it. th. e is no 
freedom from the press. 1 he trend ot court decisions 'si-imus to be that a 
person seeking or accei)ting puldic ollice loses any immunity l.c ma\' have 
had as a private individual from newsjiaper comments upon his cliaracter, 
reputation, or private life, so that in many jurisdictions it is almo'-t impos¬ 
sible for a candidate or oflicial to w'in a libid suit against a in \vs]>aper,‘ 
Although the Constitutional ('onvention that met in Philadelphia in 1787 
held its meetings in secret, no state constitutional convention can and 
(if one should be called) no national constitutiimal convention could e.\ 
elude the press. I'he United Stales Senate no longer has any secret ses 
sions, not even for the consideration of nominations. In holding during 
his terms as President nearly a thousand press confereiues, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt set a precedent that will be hard for any future Presidinit to 
break, however strongly he may w’i.sh to return tf> an older ( ustom of hold 
ing few' meetings with the ]>re.ss or none at all.“ Cabinet ollicers, govern¬ 
ors, .senators, and lesser ollicials feel that they must, on demand, hold 
jiress conferences. 'Fhese conferences fulfill much the same funct ion as the 
question period in the British House of Commons, but they go further 
in that admini.strative officials and indiviilual legislators as well a.s 
cabinet officers have to answer or be subjecteil to newspaper at tack. 'Phis 
lack of freedom from the press is umjuestionably annoying to many ofVi- 
cials, but it does ojien the processes of government to public view’. 

“The .\nierican pre.ss is the bi-st in the world to(la\',” wrote Bruce 
Bliven in 1941. “Our journalism has jdenty of faults . . . but with all its 
weaknesses, no one familiar with new'si)ai>ers around the world will dispute 
the statement above.’''* It makes the most systematic attempt of any 

‘ Frederick S. Siehert, “I.enal DevelDpments .Affectin}' the I’re'.s,” AtiHtiLs, vdI. iiU 
(January, 1942), i)p. 106, summarizes recent statutes anrl judicial <lecisi<.us affei ting 
new'spapers. “The .American press today,” siiys Siebert, “has fewer restrutiiiiis on 
its right to publish than any other press in the history of the world.” 

■’ .See Ro-sten, op. at., pp. 19 06, ainl .\. Merriam .'.mitli, 7'fi>ink Vou, .Mr. 1‘resulenl 
(1946), 

^ fekrs, op. (it., p. 29. 
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press to cover the news; none surpasses it in the rapidity of its reporting; 
it is by far the most advanced in the utilization of technological improve¬ 
ments; and no press is so independent from the government or so quick to 
atta('k the government. 

Public' Attiti uk toward the Press 

'Phe United States has maintained the freest press — which has become 
the best [)ress on the assumption that out of free competition among 
newspapers the truth, or some reasonable facsimile thereof, will emerge. 

In theory, the press is a socially useful institution because of its concern 
with politics as reporter and critic of iK)litical conrlitions and practices [says 
O. W. Riegel|. 'Phe constitutional guarantees of freetlom of the press, 
reafPirmed by court decisions, have lx*en based u)X)n the theory that the 
newspa|>er plays an imj)ortant part in democratic government by repre¬ 
senting the will of the }x*ople, .serving as a check upon [tolitical [)ower and 
taking an active jxirt in iniblic debate. . . . The ix.‘culiar privileges the 
press has traditionally enjoyed [in America] have been based on the idea 
that tlu* newspajHT is of service to the public' as counselor and advocate.' 

In spite ot this thc'ory there have been many criticisms of the .\merican 
press. 1 he misgivings of Morris Krnst and others at the increasing con¬ 
centration of ownership have been mentioned. X’ariotis writers on journ¬ 
alism have over many years noted in the American public a distrust of the 
press. In P^2() Walter Lij)pmann wrote, “’Phere is everywhere an in¬ 
creasingly angry disillusionment about the press, a growing .sense of being 
batlled and misled; and wise publishers will not pooh-i)()oh these omens." ’ 
In (). \\ . Kiegel observed the same' distrust; 

If one asks a group of literate .\merieans whetlier thev l)eheve in the 
n'liability of what they read in the new.spajw'rs, he is very likely to be 
answered in the negative. I he state of mind which such a test illustrates 
is e.xtremely painful to .t l.irge niimlM*r of responsible and eft'icient news- 
pajH'r men who do not believe that the .\merican press, on the whole, 
merits this shocking Kick of resix’ct. 1 hey point out . . . that the .\merican 
press is a f)ar.igon of virtue compared with the corrupt and muz/lcd press 
of nearly every other country in the world.-* 

* Annals, vol. 17‘> p. Jtl.'?. 

* Liberty and the \<„s i>. 75. 

* Annals, op. c it . p. JOl. 
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In 1946 a public opinion poll indicated that the people thought news¬ 
papers were more often unfair than fair, and that they were not as fair as 
radio stations.^ The disillusionment Lippmann noted and the shocking 
lack of respect Riegel saw apparently go fairly deeply into public opinion. 
Several reasons may be observed. 


Other Interests among Publishers 

In view of the notorious private lives of .^nnenbeig. BontiN, llearst, and 
some other owners of newspapers, it is difiicult for the ordinary t itizen to 
take seriously the role of keeper of the public conscience that many news¬ 
papers like to play.^ It is widely known that many new.spapor owners 
have other financial interests besides publishing mines and ranches in 
the case of Hearst, coal in the case of Bontils, tipsheets anil other gamb 
ling services in the case of Annenberg. Others are interested in banking, 
insurance, real estate; and it is widely suspected that thi^se holdings receive 
preferred treatment in the news. It is not illegal for a news|)aper, in re¬ 
turn for a l)ribe, to suppress news, as Bonfiis of the Denver Dost sup- 
I)ressed the information he obtained of the 'I'eapot Dome affair.* And the 
Denver Post was not ejected from the .American Newspaper Publishers 
Association for this behavior. 

It is also widely known that many publishers, big and little, use their 
papers to promote their own political ambitions. Hearst is .said to have 
built up his chain {)artly to promote his chances at the presidency. 
Colonel Robert R. Mi C'ormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, which 
was rated by the Washington corresjmndcnts as the “least fair and reli¬ 
able” big new.spaper, has long been active in politics and is now called 
by some commentators the Republican boss of Illinois. Medill Mi 

'National Opinion Research ('enter. Opinion Ntnvs, Au^u.st 20, 1046, p. 2: "I’d 
like to ask you how fair you think radio stations, ne\vspa[)ers, and ina;<azi/u s ^N-zieralli’ 
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*For Hearst see Oliver ('arlson and Ernest S. Hates, Hearst, Lord of San Simeon 
(1036), or Ferdinand LundberK, Imperial llearst (1936), for Bonfils and the Denver 
Post, sec Gene Fowler, Timherline (193.3); for Annenberg, see Mott, op. cit., pi>. 657 65H, 
and Gauvreau, op. cit., pp. 401-467. 

*See Mott, op. cit., p. 726, and Fowler, op cit., jjp. 405 410. 
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Cormirk, Ruth ?ranna McCormick, and other members of the family were 
also personally in {)olitics. Frank Gannett, owner of a chain of news¬ 
papers, has shown evidence of political ambitions. Warren G. Harding 
was one newspaper jiublisher who captured the chief prize of American 
politic s. Without multiplying examples, it may be observed that while 
the owner of a newspaper has every legal right to use his property to pro¬ 
mote his own political objectives, he cannot then complain if his readers 
conclude that his treatment of the news and his editorial policies are less 
than disinterested. 


Lack of rKOFF.ssioNAL Standards 

before a person may .set him.self up as a lawyer he is required by law 
in most states to submit i)roof of good character and to take an oath to 
eschew certain practices. If, after admission to the bar, he violates his 
oath and engages in unethical types of behavior, he may be disbarred. 
Other profe.ssions have similar ethical .standards, either self-enforced or 
iMiforced by |)ul)lic authority, or by some combination of the two. But 
nothing of the .sort aj)plies to publishing newspapers or to the so-called 
profession of journalism. \ saloonkeeper of dubious reputation may 
joifi willi a blackmailer and a river gambler to buy and edit a newspaper 
that affects the public opinion of an entire region. A man with intimate 
connections with organized crime may make a fortune at providing serv¬ 
ices for criminals, may then use the money to buy a metropolitan news¬ 
paper, and may in turn use the newsjiaper to attack public officials who 
will not let his criminal associates operate unmolested and to defend offi¬ 
cials who violate the law at his behest. .V man may for a score of years 
|)ublish a newsjiaper which is completely subservient to the most notori¬ 
ous .\merican boss, sujipre.s.sing, coloring, or manufacturing news at the 
boss’s demand and defending editorially his most indefensible acts; and 
still such a publisher may rise to be president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers .Vssoi iation.' It will be recalled that gangsteri.sm was brought 
to ('hicago by the McGormick-Hearst circulation war, and that in 1897 
llearst sent a cable to his artist, Frederick Remington, who wanted to 
rt'turn from C’uba because there was no war: “ Please remain. You furnish 
the pictures, and I'll furnish the war." ’ Between llearst and Pulitzer an 
unnecessary war was furnished. 

‘ TowK-r aiul tlauvnau, of>. tit.; and D.-iytiMi 1). McKean, The Boss (1940), pp. 
-’42 240 - , fi^. (»/.. p. 529. 
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1 he American Society of Newspaper Editors has an admirable set of 
eight “canons of journalism” adopted in 1923. The canons run from 
responsibility to decency.”^ They have never been cjiforccd against 
any editor who violated them, and it is probably fair to say that they are 
more commonly disregarded than are partv platforms. 


Recommended Government Supervision 

In 1947 the Commission on the Krectlom of the Prc'^s made .i number of 
suggestions or recommendations that are of inleiest to stiul Mits t)f gov¬ 
ernment. The commission felt that the federal government ought to main 
tain competition among large units of the eomnumieations industries, or, 
where that is impossible, that it should “see that tlie pul)lie gets the bene- 
lit of such concentration” as is permitted. Wlien the prt'ss neglec ts oi 
refuses to carry government information “to inform the public of its 
purposes and policies,” governments should »‘mploy their own facilities. 
'Phis would mean government-owned new’spapers or ol'licial gazette's of 
some sort. The commission felt that the jiress should cease tlie present 
conspiracy of silence with regard to criticisms of the jiress and instead 
“should engage in vigorous mutual criticism.” This criticism should be 
assi.sted by the creation of a “new and independent agency” which would 
“appraise and report annually upon the j)erformance of the press.”- 
Perhaps it is needless to say that these suggestions were not well received 
by the newspaper world but were denounced as academic and as threaten¬ 
ing to the freedom of the press. But they are not inconsistent with the 
private ownership of the means of communication, and they might make* 
the best newspaper press in the world still better. 

* Reprinted in Mott, op. cit., pp. 726 727. 

A P'rcc and Responsible Press (1947), pp. 79 ff. 
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Si'KAKiNd to a of nc\vsp.'ipt*mK‘!i at a meeting of the National Press 

Club, President Wilson onee said' 

You say, “All the people out my way think so and so.” \ow, I know 
jXTfeetly well that you have not talke<I with all the people out your way. 
I find that out again and again. . . . The people of the United States . . . 
are thinking for themselves, every man for himself; and you do not know, 
and, the worst of it is, since the res|x»nsibility is mine, I do not know, what 
they are thinking alxmt. f have the most imjxrfeet means of finding out, 
and yet I have got to act as if I knew. ... I am not put here to do what 1 
please.' 

d'lie theory of demoeraey Wil.son followc<l in these remarks assumes 
that when num are eleeted to ofTn e they arc put there not to do what they 
please but what the |)eoj)Ie please, to do what the majority wants done. 
Simple enough in theory, representation in prac tice involves endless dif¬ 
ficulties. one of which is that the representative has, as Wilson jmt it, the 
most imjHTtecf means of finding out what the j)eople think and want. 


ELECTIONS AS MEASURES OF OPINION 

It might be assumed that an election shows what public opinion is, or at 
lea.st what it was on election day. But an election is a measurement of 
many f.ictors and of a confused comple.x of opinions. Was the Republican 
national victory of lb2U, for e.xample. a verdict on .\merican participation 
in the League of Nations.-' .\n Walter Lippman analyzed it, 

‘ J'/ff Vublu Piipcn of If tlson. vol. 4 ^Harper & Brothers, 1026), j). 172. 

iSS 
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The Republican majority was composed of men and wi^men who thought 
a Republican victory would kill the League, plus those who thought it the 
most practical way to secure the League, plus those who thought it the 
surest way offered to obtain an amended League. .Ml these voters were 
inextricably entangled with their own desire, or the desire ..f other voters, 
to improve business, or put labor in its place, or to punish the Democrats 
for going to W'ar, or to punish them for not having gone sooner, or to get 
rid of Mr. Burles«)n, or to improve the price of wheat, or to lowet taxes, or 
to stop ^Ir. Daniels from outbuilding the world, or to hel]) Mi Harding 
do the .same thing.^ 

To separate and weigh the factors in such a complex is never easy and 
sometimes impossible. 


h'AILUKE TO SePARATK fsSl'ES FROM CaNDID VIKS 

'riie first (lilliculty with accepting elections as measurements of opinion 
is that they do not separate measures from men. Neither parties nor can¬ 
didates will commit themselves on all pending public (piestions, so that a 
voter who wants to see a particular line of jiolicy followed by a govern¬ 
ment may to some extent have to rely upon a guess or his general feeling 
concerning the broad attitudes of a candidate or a party: a jiro-labor or 
anti-labor attitude, for example. The voter may then be disappointed 
when the man he has voted for turns out to be a jiro-labor Rejniblican or 
an anti-labor Democrat, as the case may be. 

With a limited number of candidates usually two and rarely more 
than three — from whom a voter must (ordinarily select one man to repre¬ 
sent him, and with an unlimited number of issues, eomjilexities of com¬ 
mitment may occur that give the voter an unsatisfactory forced ( hoice. 
.Vssume, for example, that a voter is isolationist in sentiment, pro labor, 
anti-imperialist, and favors more government projects like the 
1 le may have to choose between two candidates for Congress both of whom 
are internationalist, one pro-labor and the other anti-labor. Moreover, 
neither of them may be willing to express himself clearly on imperialism, 
and one may favor the TVA while the other is not clear about it. Or a 
voter may not, on balance, like either candidate; if so, all he can do is to 
choose, if he can, the one least undesirable from his point of view. J'hc 
same forced yes-or-no choice appears (jn referenda on public (juestions: 

‘ From Public Opinion, p. 195. C!oi>yright, 1922, by The Macinillan ( '<)ni[)aMy and 
used with their permission. 
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the voter cannot express approval of some parts and disapproval of others, 
or a[)i)roval of some parts and disapproval of others unless amended. He 
must accept all or none, as they stand. 

('andidatcfi for state and local oflices are sometimes candidates in fact 
for national oflice: (iovernor Dewey’s campaign for governor of New ^'ork 
in 1046 was an example; his election was at least as much a trial heat for 
the presiflential election of 1048 as it was a referendum on his administra¬ 
tion of affairs in Albany. In such instam-es a voter cannot express his 
approval of the one and his disapproval of the other. 4'he labor leaders 
who at that time had approved of Dewey’s .state administration were in 
this dilemma; they would have been willing to see him continue at Albany, 
but they did not want him as President; yet a vote for him as governor in 
1046 was likely to be construed as a recommendation for 1048. Strictly 
local issues will affect voting on candidates for national offices, and I'/rc 
vena. 


Ki.kctions not 'I’imkd Wl'lU ISSUKS 

A se( ond ditliculty is that elections take place in the Tnited States, not 
when i.ssues arise, but by the calendar. .Vn election may occur when no 
issues have aroused any particular public opinion; or when a series of 
events has only begun, which later will form opinion; or when some public 
problem has been solved but while the animosities produced by its solution 
are still seething; and under many other sets of circumstances. When 
representatives are elected for long terms, say four to six years, no one 
(an jiredict what issues will arise before their terms end, or what opinion, 
if any, the public will hold uj)on the problems when they do arise. A 
I nited States senator may be elected when there is no war cloud in the 
sky. and yet before his term is over he may be called upon to vote on 
measures of war and jx-ace for which his election could not possibly have* 
been a mandate. 

Referenda on i)ublic (piestions in those states that permit them are also 
subject to fai tors of timing. Questions are usually put on the ballot only 
at general elections because of the cost of special elections. Only matters 
ol great importance, such as the adoption of a new state constitution, are 
ordinarily subtnitted to the people at special elections. No matter how 
the referred (iiiestion gets on the ballot, whether by action of the legis¬ 
lature or by initiative, the referendum is subject to the timing of elections 
which only by chance will coincide with the timing of issues. 
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LClections are Samples 

A third (Mculty with accepting elections as a measurement of public 
opinion IS that any election is only a sani|)lc taken from llie wlmle body of 
potential vo ers, and no one can say how reprcscn.ative tlv sample is of 
rich poor, old, young, and other crisscrossing elenu nis that mat • up the 
electorate. 0"ly the hardest-fought national campaic’iis will l..ing out 
more than halt the potential voters. In olT-vear. local, ami s„c, ml elec 
tions, as few as 1 per cent n,.ay vote. The author observed a special .■ka - 
tion on a bond issue in a cit.\ with about seven thousand regisu red voters 
in which the total vote cast was 1.S4. .\ big cote, on the olhei hand, may 
represent, not great interest in any pending issui’s or i andidali's, hul 
effective work l)y apolitical organization or a pressure group in getting tlif 
voters out on election day. 

Votes on referenda also are samples, and ju'e even more likcK than votes 
on candidates to be samples unrepresenlalixe .'f the opinion of the elec¬ 
torate. Unless an organized campaign is conducted on a referred (inestifui, 
the total yes-and-no vote on the (jucstion falls far below the vote on candi¬ 
dates. Frequently, the wording of (luestions in legal languagi* repels and 
baffles voters, so that they do not vote on them at all. ('onsider the fol¬ 
lowing question, for e.\ample: ‘‘Shall an act to anu'nd an act concerning 
municipalities, approved June sixteentli Nineteen Hundred and d hirty- 
three, be further amended to pi rmit municij)al corj>orations to <‘.\ercise 
the right of eminent domain outside the limits of tlie cor|M)ralion?" 
Clearly the average voter will not understand such a (iuestion, and he is 
likely either not to vote or to vote No. 


Weather and Othkk (’ii.wc k F.\( tok.s 

Such fortuitous factors as the weather on election day will affect the 
result, so that the sample of opinion that elec li<jn returns n.-pre.sent is 
further distorted Ijy rain, sleet, snow, or storms that may keep some- 
voters from getting to the jic»lls. Had weather commonly affeets the url)an 
vote less than the country vole. 'I'lius in New York slate, snow or sleet 
is regarded as Democratic weather, becau;,e the city dweiU-rs, heavily 
Democratic, will vote on their way to or from work, wliereas many 
farmers, heavily Republican, will not get to tf)wn to Vf)te. 

Practical politicians recognize the great importance of eiectiem-day 
weather. In his first campaign for governor of Uf)uisiana, Huey Long 
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was trupi)cfl between Klan and anti-Klan sentiment. He needed vSouth 
Louisiana, but he was a Xorth Louisiana man from hard-shelled Baptist 
territory. . . . He knew his |)eople; he knew his odds. lie predicted that 
he would win if the election day were clear, lose if it rained. His rustics 
could not )i(et to the polls if the weather was bad. Huey turned his eye to 
the heavens. He was reward(‘d with near-cloudbursts. The first box was 
f)pened: “.Sixt}-fjne and you sixty!” The sage sighed: “I’m beat. 
Should’ve been one hunrlred for me .ind one against. Forty per cent of 
ni\ ( ounl rv vole’s gone.' 

I luey ( ante in tliird. 

.\(( ideiilal fai tors also arf(*cf the returns on referenda. If the question 
is put at the bottoni ol the ballot, as is common practice, many voters will 
not iio(i(e it. The longer the ballot, the less likely they are to vote on 
the pulilii <|U(“stions, and the longer the list of (piestions, the less likely 
tbe\ are to vote for those at tlie bottom. 


Im !■( 1 I()\S A M KASl Ut.MK.Vr OK X’oilXO 11 \HITS 

-A foiirtb dilfn nlty with accepting election returns as a measurement of 
public ojiinion, part i( ul.irly for any single election, is that people vote 
their parts hal)ils as well as their opinions. 'Fhis traditional voting, al¬ 
ready dis( ussed in these pages, was commenteil upon by Walter Lip[)mann 
in his analysis ol tlu' election of 1^20 as a referendum on the League of 

.\at ions 

I here were [in 1<t20| nine million Democrats. .\re you entitled to believe 
lh.it .dl of them are staunch supporters of the Ivcague? C'ertainly you are 
ii<»t. I'or your knowledge of Americ.in politics tells you that manv of the 
millions voted, as they always do. to m.iintain the existing social system 
in the South, .ind \\hate\er their views on the League, they did not vote 
to expn-.ss tlieii \ie\\s. Those who wanted the Le.igue were no doubt 
pliMsed that the Democratic Party wanted it too. 'Those who disliked 
the Le.igue m.iy h.i\e held their noses as they voted. But both groups of 
.'southerners \oted the v.mie ticket.- 


T’.kkm’is ok X’oiiNi; Ccjndiiions and Bai.i.oi' Coi nting 

\ tilth weakne.ss of election returns as a measurement of public opinion 
ari.ses from the conditions of voting and the counting of the ballots. Regis 
'll T Kane. I.imisuifui lla\ride (l‘>41), p. 51. 
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tration laws may disfranchise groups of the electorate, groups whose 
opinions might greatly atfect the results A migration of pojnilation, such 
as took place in 1941 and 1942. may make large number.- of citizens in 
eligible to register for want of sulTicient residence. Altliough the bribery 
of voters and election ofiicials is perhaps l(‘ss common than it once was. 
George Gallup thinks it is occasionally of sutlieient importance so that 
some olTicial election returns cannot be relied u])on. \’oting fro: i fraudu 
lent registration will, of course, distort election returns; for <n>r recent 
instance, Tnited States District Judge John C. Kno\ of lire southern 
district of New Wrrk was criticized for his hand-j.icked juru -, and it was 

said that jurors sliould not be .selected, but should, willy-iiilly, Ik' taki'ii 
from the voting registers. That suggestion was given a try, md with this 
result: fn some sections of the city [of New Vork] more th.in jo per cent 
of the persons so summoned were found to be nonresidents of the building.s 
from which they were registere<l. further peicentage of large dimension 
was found to be made uj> of men who could iu-ilht*r '.jK^k nor understand 
the English language.' 

Presumably all thc'se jieojile voted or votes were cast in thi'ir names. 
Other election frauds, sin h as ballot-bo.\ stulhng or the use of rejieaters, 
will of cour.se further reduce the validity of returns tis measurements of 
public opinion. As recounts show, the (ounting of flu* \’ote is often (are- 
less and occasionally corrupt; some re* ounts in (Miicago have shown a 
differeni'c of 20 jier cent from tl e first figures announced. Socialists and 
members of other minor jiarties insist that their voti' is g(*nerally not 
properly credited to them, and other observirs agrei'. I'or t'.xample: 
“ In both city and country, the |election| oflicial.'> of the two major parties 
often assign a nominal figure to the third-parU vote, whii b they do not 
count at all.” - 


JnTENSJTY of OI’INION 

Elections do not measure, unless in a very crude way, the intensity of 
opinions. One vote counts tor just as much as another. And yet one 
voter might liavc been taken to the polls by a workc-r for a politic al 
organization and cast his vote a.s a mere favor for the district leader; 

1 John C. Kno.\. “Jury .Selection,” 22 Arw York I'niversity Law Ouartcrly Rn'irw. 
4.38 (July, 1947). 

hriRO L. .Smith, Hcirold D. basswcll, and Ralph I). Casey, Lropayyimla, ( ommuni- 
cations, and Piddic Opinion (1946), p. 98 
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whorpas the noxt voter might feel so strongly about the outcome of the 
(•!.•( tion that he would leave the country if his party lost. Elections can¬ 
not sIkuv strength of opinion when the votes of the interested, the uninter¬ 
ested, well informed, the f)oorly informed, and the uninformed are all 
counted together. 

.Although electif)!! returns are very crude measurements of public 
opinion, they have been, until recently, the only measurement available, 
d'hey are, at any rate, oflicial, binding, ami final: the voters were given 
their (hance to e.xpre.ss their judgment on candidates or measures, and 
su( h-aml-such a jiercentage e.\pres.se‘s the dc.sires of those who voted. 


KEPRK.SKNT.M ION IN bKr.I.SLATIVE BODIES 

Iwen though on some occasions it could lie shown that the two major 
parties stood for distinctly dilTerent platforms, and that all of the candi¬ 
dates of each party were unerjuivocally committed to the.se sets of issues, 
still a resulting majority in (\>ngrt\ss or a state legislature would not 
iu“ce.ssarily rellec t majority-minority opinions. 'I'he make-up of the legis¬ 
lative body must lie t-onsidered before any conclusions on this point can be 
drawn. (lerrymandering is an attempt at deliberate misrepre.sentation, 
but wlierever constitutions reijuire state, county, or some other artificial 
lines to be used in the laying out of districts, distortion is certain to occur; 
and even when districts of roughly eijual population can be set up, they 
do not long remain e<|ual because of differences in j>opulation growth; 
this type of misrepresentation is sometimes called the "silent gerry¬ 
mander.” Legislators may be elected by states, districts, or counties so 
that a bare majority in each area will win every .seat for the majority 
jiarty; this fre<|uently hajipens in .some southern states, where not a single 
Republican may be elected to a state legislature when there is a consider¬ 
able Republiian vole. In Wrmont in 1944 a 42.9 per cent Democratic 
vote elet ted only 22 tml of 246 members of the lower house of the state 
legislature. In the national congre.ssional elections of 1942, Republican 
tandidates received apjiro.ximalely 51 per cent of the vote cast but did not 
win a majority in the House of Representatives, 'fhe system of single¬ 
member distrii'ts used in .Vmerican legislative botlics distorts party 
strength, so that even if parties ami their candidates stood for different 
public opinions, the h'gislative body would not, unless bv accident, 
retied exai tly the division of opinion. Minor parties are commonly not 
represented at all. even when they obtain a considerable proportion of the 
t<dal vole cast. 
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In short, elections in the United States are at best a Hawed mirror of 
the public mind. Seldom can a vote reflect the real complex of a voter’s 
opinions if he has opinions. An election may be swaved ny the caprices 
of the weather, the efliciency of a political machine, or the mere habits of 
the voters. And in legislative bodies, representation may c'nte misrepre¬ 
sent the popular vote. 


THE PREDICTION OF EVENTS 

Men have always been interested in attemi)ts to predict the future. 
Primitive people have sought to foretell events by the examin.ition of the 
entrails of sacrificial animals or by studying the llights of birds, because 
public policy is always affected by what the po])ulation thinks or expects, 
governments have always had an interest in pn'diction and divination. 
When, for example, during the Punic Wars crows tore gold from the roof 
of the Capitol in Rome, great fears were arou.std at this bad omen and the 
government made the ritual of divining a functi<'n of the state. 'Today 
public opinion polls are not permitted in Russia or Spain, lest public 
opinions contrary to the policy of the dictatorships be revi'aled. Iwen in 
the Congress of the United States, it has seriously been suggested that 
j)olls be either prohibited or taken over by the governmiuit. Jn general, 
those persons who believe that leadership should count for mori* and pub¬ 
lic opinion for less in the determination of the policy of government, 
oi)])ose or distrust polls. 


Tjik Usk of Canva.sskks 

As elections in countries having rei)resenlative governments have 
come to be themselves events of great public interest, there has been an 
increasing desire to i)redict with some <legree of l ertainty their outiome in 
advance. "The politicians who.se careers are at stake are naturally inter¬ 
ested. Parties that have sufficient funds to hire canva.ssers send them 
from door to door a month or .so before an election to learn if j)ossible what 
the vote is going to be and whether anything needs to be done or can be 
done to change it. The canva.sbers are loyai partisans anrl seek mjt only 
to ascertain opinion but to make it. 'They hand out printed propaganda 
and use oral means of persuasion. Their rejiurts to party headquarters 
are almost never made public by the party, in j)art because lunds for use on 
election day are distributed with relation to what the canvass shows, (om- 
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monly very secret business even within a party; and in part because at- 
tem[)ts are cdten made to change the opinion shown by the canvass in the 
interval before elec tion day. 

J\)litical leaders, (*ven thcjse with long e.xperience, are not very success¬ 
ful at estimating ojiinion. The election oi 1948 proved this fact once 
again. Pcjlitic ians are bound to base their judgments upon such scattered 
and unrepresentative data as come to their attention. C'laude K. Robin¬ 
son (ollec ted tlu‘ private |)redictions of politicians in sixteen states on the 
outcome of the j)resi(lential election of 1928. 'Fhe average plurality error 
among Democrats was 18 per cent, among Rejniblicans 7 ])er cent ; some* 
errors were* as high as 41 j)er cent.' Both c andidates and party managers 
tcMid to see more of their j)artisans than they see of their cjpjKinents, so 
they develop what Robinson called an “elation com[)le\" that distorts 
their judgments. I’olitic ians can perhaps be relied upon only to predict a 
landslide.'*’ 


I‘',AKI,Y Ib nr IC ( )lMNI<).\ INu.i.s 

One of the eatliest |)ublic opinion polls was conduc ted by the Harrisburg 
lU'nusylcanian itr 1824 on the election of .\nclrew Jackson." Other news¬ 
paper's conduc ted |)o!ls throughout the nineteenth century, and in 1912 
the luirm Journal, among the magazines, began a .series on presidential 
elec tioris. It was followed in 1910 by the f.Horary Digest and later by the 
Hallifindrr. Both c*lec tions and is.sues were surveyed. Most of the news- 
papc't's itsc’d the ballot irr the*-paper ty|)c* of poll, which recjuired reader's to 
clij) out and mail in their ballots. Sue h a systcMii of polling is almost bound 
to rel\ u|)on an unrepresentative samj)le, one that is an invitation to pres¬ 
sure grc»u|)s to manijrrrlate. The Literary Digest mailed out millions of pre 
|)aicl return po^h arcls to persons who owned automobiles or sub.scribed to 
telcjchonc's. This rnailirrg list was, of course, heavily weighted toward the 
iij)per income- stratirm of the po|)ulatic)n, but the Literary Digest ])olls 
showed a fair degrer of accuracN until the j)residential election of 1986^ 

|,|, 1 I.< 

* .\c-\\s|M|)c-r writc-rs an- iu> more accurate than pohticians. Robinson, op. cit., 

IM’ “1 h' in4.S"rilt> •>! die nation’s top political writer^” sur\cved by 
unanimously preiiicted I b-wey’s elec tion. 'I’he a\era;;e ot their guc-ssi-s at his electoral 
vote was actuallv he n-ceived ltS9. See Afa.iu«cA-, vol. .^2 (Novemlier 1, Ib-lS), 
P- Db 

1 c'r a facsimile ot this pjill vn- The Gallup PolUual Ahuanac for 1P4S, p. 28 
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when its prediction that Landon would be elected discredited tlie maga¬ 
zine.^ 


The Gallup and Fortune Polls 

In the early twenties of the present ccntiir\' market rc-.earch analysts 
developed methods of analyzing newspaper readershij) as a means of 
checking the elTectiveness of various advertising media. One ‘>1 tlu* men 
interested in this was Cieorge Gallup, who turned to using cle( lions as a 
means of checking his other returns. In P)d6 he lirought do\\ n upon him¬ 
self the wrath of the editor of the IJternry Pij^cst by predicting what that 
poll would show six weeks before its ballot' were mailed out. Ills )>redic 
tion, incidentally, turned out to be very close. In Ib.kS the magazine 
Fortune engaged the market research firm heade-1 by kihno Ropi'r to make 
polls of public opinion for it, and the first one i>ublished in Fortune was 
on Huey Long’s share-the-wealth scheme.- fhe Rojier preilictions on 
the percentage of })opular vote in presidential elections were until 194(S 
extremely accurate. Since that time Gallup’s .Xmeric an Institute of Tub- 
lie Opinion has conducted thousands of polls, and Rojier hundreds.'’ 
Grants from foundations established polling organizations at 1 )enver Uni¬ 
versity (National Opinion Research (’enter), although in lb47 the ollice of 
this group was moved to the Tniversity of ('hicago, and at Princeton 
(Onice of Public Opinion Research), lo comjiete with Gallup, various 
|)rivate polling concerns have be< n established, and about a score of news 
papers conduct polls for their own states or cities.' 

' Its final poll was published in the issue of October dl, lO.tO, vwl. 122, |)p. 5 0. I he 
magazine soon su.s[)en<led publication. 'Ihere is no coini>lt l«- lii'tory of these early 
{lolls, but some of them are discussed in (George ('»allu|) and Saul 1'. Kae, '/Vre I'uisc oj 
Dcmocniry (1‘Ml)), {){>. 34 .s5; and in Robinson, op nl., |)p. 40 57. 

- \'ol. 12 (July, l'Li5), p. 65. 

^ Gallu{)’s organization is maintained by i)ai<l .subs< rij>lions to his sereiie b>’ news 
{lajicrs. The number of {lajicrs jiublishing the "(ialluj) Toll” has dilfensl from time 
to time, tending to go u{) in election years and to decline in off years; it averages about 
130. In addition, (iallup has established {lolling organi/.atii»ns on the same si heme in 
elevxTi foreign countries where freedom of the {iress is allowed, llis {lolls afi{K-ar four 
times a week or oftener, de{iending u{ion the ({uestions of the day. I he greatest 
amount of work on {lublic o{iini«>n {mils has been done by (lalluj) and his organizati<in; 
the {ihrase “Gallup {loH” is on the verge of becoming {)art of the language. 

* 'fhe returns of the leading {lolls have been re(jrinte<l in the Fuldii (ipivitm Quarterly 
{lublished at Princeton University, and in Opinion a fortnightly digest issued 

by the National (){)inion Research (.'enter at the University of ( hicago. N'arious 
books have summarized them, notably Jerome S. Hruner, Mawlalr. from the J'cnple 
(1944); Gallup and Rae, op. cit. ; and WilT cm A. Lydgate, Whit. I twrica Thinks ('1944). 
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'rhese [)oIIs which ^rcw out of market research use the statistical method 
of samI)lin^^ which may Ije stated thus: if a representative sample of a 
whole fa “universe;”) be weighed or counted, the characteristics of the 
whole ma\ be dele rmirK'd within known percentages of probable error 
without countin}' or weighing the whole. 'I’he opinions held by a whole 
eleM'torate may thus lu; ascertained by interviewing a relatively small 
number of indivifluals. 'I'he size of the sample is less important to accur¬ 
acy than its representative character; (iallup has asserted that no well- 
constnuted sample has ever gone aw’ry because of small size alone, and 
Hadley ('antril has reported samf)les of 2vS3 in an electorate of 100,000 
accurate within 1 per cent.* Depending upon the degree of accuracy 
desinid, and on whether states or sections are to be separately reported, 
(iallup uses a sample of from 15(K) to 00,(K)0.- Klmo Roper for the For- 
tiinr survey uses appro\imal(‘ly d(H)0. ‘‘ for the presidential election of 1948 
he used 5200. 

'I'o be representative, a |>olling sam))le must be constructed to include 
only the jx-rsons whose opinions are wanted for the purpose at hand. For 
instance, to jiredict an election, probably the opinions of eligible voters 
who intend to vote an; all that may be signifuant. 'hhe sample, further¬ 
more, must rellect those variables which alTect opinif)n: age, education, 
income, oc( upation, rac e, religion, sex, state or section of residence, social 
position, and so on. .\nd the sample must indude these variables in the 
.same proportion that they Ix'ar to the whole; if. for example, a cjuestion is 
to be asked in which economic status inlluences opinion, then the National 
()|)inion Research ('i-nter takc‘s two out of every hundred respondents 
Irom the wealthy, fourteen from the uj)per middle cla.ss, lifty-two from the 
middle c lass, and thirty two from the poor.* The colleetion of the statis¬ 
tics on social st rat ilu ations neces.sary to compose the samples for various 
puri)c)>,e> is one oi the major tasks of every polling organization. When 
the samjdc' is determined, interviewers will be directed to seek out and 
ciuestion a certain number (a “c|Uota”) .selected at random of Negroes, 

( atholics, I’roteslanls. Jews, farmers, city dwellers, unemployed, or what¬ 
ever the categories may be. 

‘ lla.llev (’.Iiilril, Pitblu Opinion dUtn, pp. I.sO 171. This book is the 

staiulanl work on llie trchnii|ue'» of polling. 

• (.forge (hillup, .t OuuU- to PiibUi Opinion Polls (l‘)44), p. 22. For Presidential 
flfctu.iis, to permit date by -^tatc forecast-i, (Iallup usi-s a sample of 40,(XX). 

' Porl-.itu-, vol. 12 pKtobfr, lU.LSy p. 5S. 

‘.Sff /»».'< .VOA’C (lUt.S'. pp. 62 M. 
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Another type of polling technique is that which surveys an area previ 
ously determined to be representative. Phis de\ ice has l)cen used by the 
Bureau of the Census and by the Department of .\gricultnre. Its most 
extensive use in determining and lorecasting political oj)in,<'!is was in I''rie 
County, Ohio, in 1940.' In that instance a rei>resentative samole of 6(X) 
persons was interviewed seven times, every month beginning with Ma\‘ 
and ending the week after election day. Each person was asked iipjiroxi 
mately 250 ciuestions.- The area sample and the random, representative 
sample types of polls have their respective advocates; the disj)ute lies 
beyond the scope of this book.^ 

Types of Questions 

Questions are asked in various forms. 'Flu' simplest is the categori(*aI. 
Jn this the respondent is permitted only to answer yes or no; for example. 
“Have you ever written a letter to your C'ongressman?” Almost as 
simple is the form in which the respondent is asked whetlu'r lie intends 
to vote, and if so, for whom, or in which he is given two lines of public 
policy and asked to choose one or the other, or to say that he is undecifled : 
“Should the I’nited States keep the .secrets of the atomic bomb, or r(‘veal 
them to the world, or have you decided what you think we shouKl do?” 

Such questions suffice to measure attitudes when voters are going to be 
forced to choose among candidates or to vote for or against a referred 
proposal in an ap{)roaching ele< tion, but they do not reveal intensit)’ of 
feeling or the spread of allitiales among a considerable mimlKT of jiossibili- 
ties. 

do survey these opinions two t\pesof <juestif)ns have been used. In tlu 
multiple-choice or “cafeteria ' type, the interviewer hands the respondent 
a card on which are printed a number of .statements thne to a dozen 
representing various positions toward a candhlate or an issue. For in 
stance, on the question, “Which of these statements comes closest to (ex¬ 
pressing the way you feel toward (iermany today? ” the statements 
offered might range from “(Germany .should be kept under jiermanent 

' Paul F. J.azarsfeM, Hcrnard Hen lson, and Hazel (iaurlol, The People's Choire: 
IIo'ic the Voter Makes i p I/is in a Presidential C anipaij^n (1944). 1 his was a 

study made by the bureau of .Applied Social Research of (’olumbia L’liiversity. 

* Paul F. Lazarsfold, “The Flection is Over,” Publie Opinion (Quarterly, vol. 8 (Fall, 
1944), p. 317. 

^ See titles cited in Smith, Las.wcll, and Casey, op. cit., and files of the Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 
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military occupation” to “Germany should be restored to her full rights 
as a sovereign nation immediately.” It is difiicult to construct the state¬ 
ments so that they will represent all the possible attitudes, i)e mutually 
(exclusive, and show exact intervals of gradations one from another.^ In 
spite of all for(‘thought, some attitude toward a question may be left off 
the list, or a respondent may be forced to take a position not precisely to 
his liking. It has also been demonstrated empirically that when a person 
is presented with various jjossibilities he tends to choose a middle ground, 
j>erhai)s not because of any conviction but to cover up his ignorance or 
indecision. (Questions printed on cards cannot, of course, be used with 
illiterates, and their reliability is doubtful when used with |)ersons havdng 
little education. ()therwise such sets of (piestions will reveal shadings and 
intensity of opinions better than the yes-or-no tyi)e. 

.\nother kind of (juestion, usually called the “open-end" or “free- 
answer (juestiem,” allows the respondent to supply any answer he j)leases. 
I'br e.\ample, the replies to the question, “What do you think is the most 
important j)roblem facing the country today?" will of course run from the 
atomic bond) to taxes. .\iid there is likely to be niiuh overlapj)ing; for 
instaJice, communism, foreign policy, and the future of the United 
Nations all blend together.“ In spite of all j')recautions, the open-end 
interview is likely to bring into the results a subjective element, in that 
when a respondent gives a vague answer, the interviewer may classify it 
to suit his own views. When such interviews are (onducted by different 
polling organizations upon the same general topic, the results are difficult, 
and perhaps even imjios.sible to compare. 


How Acci'KAri'. .\kk im. Poi i.s? 

Since the development of “siientific” polling in the middle thirties 
there has been much discussion ol the an uracy of the jiolls." Gnly when 
they lorecast I’lection results is it possible to measure the polls against any 
exterior staiulanl, and even election returns are not statisticallv satis- 

‘ riu- pioiieiT work was done by t\\») psycholo^isis, 1.. L. I'hurstoiu- and Iv J. Cdiavr, 
The Measurement of Attitmie (l‘jjO) Sir also L. L riuirstoiic. The Veitors of Mnul 

* (lallup jK)ll of l.S, PH7. (.iallu|i has run a srru's of polls over several years 

«>ri what the most important pn)blem is. 

* See, for examples, Harold !■. tiosnell, "How .Vnurate Were the Polls?” Tublii 

Opinion {hoirterlw vol. 1 (January, pp. ‘>7 105 , Daniel Kat/. " The Public 

Opinion Polls aiul the PHD Klection,” Tublii (ipinion (^^uarterly, vol. 5 (.March, PMlj, 
pp. 52 78; and Lucien Warner, "'I’hc Reliability of Public Opinion Surveys,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, vol (July, P).W), pp. .<7f> 5‘H). 
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factory. To cite just one problem, the polls might conceivably measure 
with perfect accuracy the voting intentions of an electorate, but the 
weather on election day, or some last-minute work of a pressure group, 
might affect the result markedly. The prediction of lurn-out is at least 
as difticult as the prediction of voting behavior. Oj)inio:is may change 
between the date of a poll and the election. Nevertheless, the record of the 
polls was until UM8 astonishingly accurate at predicting elet.'ons, and 
polling organizations are constantly striving to improve their methods.* 
'Phe average national error claimed for the (iallup poll is 2..S per cent, 
))lus or minus (plurality error). The predictions ol the Roper poll for 
Fortune have been even clo.ser, although the two are not exactly com 
l^arablc, since (iallup predicts by .states and Roper estimates only the 
national vote. \n error of 4.5 percentage pennts, which the National 
Opinion Research ('enter allows for it.self, is statistically reasonable. 'Phr 
group of experts who reported to the Anderson (Amimittee of 1944 said 
that “'Phe accuracy of political })redictions in close elections constitutes 
an unnecessarily severe test of the accuracy ot public opinion polls . . .” 
because 

An error in estimate of 1 |X‘rcentage point, or even less, may place a 
closely contested State in the wrong party column for election purix)scs 
hut would not seriously affect the interpretation and significance of the 
results of other polls. Moreover, in predicting elections a poll is actually 
making two simultaneous estim.ites. hirst, it is estimating the pro[K)rtion 
of people who favor one f»r the other of the candidates, and, secondly, it is 
estimating which and how many of these jK'ople will vfite. An error in 
either of these estimates will affect the accuracy of the final estimate, and 
the error in both may well be cumulative.* 


'PiiE Polls and 1948 

An interesting illustration of how even a relatively small error may give 
c()mj)lelely wTong results dev’elojied in <onne(tion with the prt'sidential 
election of 1948. Phe ne\vs|)ai)ers and magazines had almost unanimously 
predicted the elec tion of (lovernor Dew'ey, and so had all the jiolls. Hence 
when President 4'ruman won, it was perhaps human and natural for the 
newspapers to ignore as much as possible tlieir own nearly l(K) per cent 

'See Kdwanl CL IJciisuii, Cyrus C. Voung, and Cly<le A. .Syz»-, “Polling ].<‘ssons 
from the 1944 KlcLlion,’’ Puhlu Opinion (.hoirlirly, vol. 9 (Winter, 1946;, pp. 467 484. 

M.ouis H. Bean, Philip M. Hauser, Morris Hansen, and Rensis Likert to the 
Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures, House of Representatives, 78th 
('ongress, .Second .Se'^sion Urarins,^. I’ar' 12 (December 28, 1944), p. 129^*. 
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error of j)rcfli(:tion, to ignore the past performance record of the polls 
both in the i'nited States and abroad, to assail all polls as useless, and 
to repudiate them. (Jne paper even published a picture of George Gallup 
and his staff under the headline “Did They Poll the Wrong Country?” 
Cartoons ridiculing pollsters appeared in newspapers all over the nation. 

l or years to come there will be discussion among statisticians about 
what Iiapf)encd to upset the previous excellent record of performance by 
the public opinion polls. Yet it should be remembered that even though 
they failed correctly to predict the winner of that election, the record of 
the [)(j11s was not as bad as some readers of the press might have supposed. 
'I'here were .some unusual circumstances in the election of 1948, and in his 
release of October 20, 1948, Gallup had called attention to a number of 
them. He j)()inted out that 44 per cent of the voters called themselves 
Democrats, 85 per cent Republicans, 19 per cent independents, and 2 per 
cent Progre.ssives. Had he followed these figures, prorating the inde¬ 
pendents, instead of using the poll on voting intentions, he could have 
picked the winner correctly and his percentage error would have been 
small. In spite of the heavy registration the ('ountry over, and ignoring 
newspaj)er forecasts of a heavy vote, Gallup forecast a light vote of 
47,(X)(),0(K), (tr under 50 per cent of the eligibles; the vote turned out to be 
about 48,0<S0.0()(), a figure which makes this prediction as clo.se as any¬ 
body could reasonably e.\pect. Moreover, in previous years a light vote 
had meant a Republii'an victory, and em|)iricaily Gallup was justified 
in forecasting on that basis that l)ewey would win. But for the first 
time a liglit vote turned out to yield a Democratic majority. The reasons 
for this shift may never l)e fully and satisfactorily e.xplained. One plaus¬ 
ible hvpolhi sis, however, is that the light vote was the result of a want 
of enthusiasm lor either rruman or Drwi*v on the jiart of millions of the 
eligibli* voters, many of wliom therefore di.l not vote at all. fliis hypoth¬ 
esis is rt’inloned by the evidence that OSo.OOO voters in the 1948 election 
last their ballots lor state or local candidates but did not vote for any 
presidrntial candidate. This extraordinary behavior is the reverse of the 
u.sual pat tern generally the most votes are cast for the head of the ticket. 
Organi/i'd labor was not enthusiastic about I'ruman, but it was bitterly 
anti-Republican because of the d'att-Ilartley .\ct pa.ssed by the Eightieth 
C ongress over 1 ruman's veto; and upon the Democratic promise to repeal 
the act, labor worked (juietly but solidly for 'rruman and Democratic can¬ 
didates lor C'ongress. In addition, many farmers, laced with a bumper 
crop and a surplus, were not satisfied either with the Republican promises 
ot agricultural j^rice su|)j)ort or with Dewey's apparently late conversion to 
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their cause, and enough of them cither did not vote or voted Democratic 
to tip the sea esm all of the middle western farm states .-xcept for the 
tier from North Dakota south through Kansas. 

The final pre-election forecasts of the (xills, with the resoll s, were assem¬ 
bled by a committee for the Social Science Research Cmmc.l duis: 


Tht 

Gallup Roper Crosslev \'ote 

Truman. 44.5', M.V , 44.8',' 4y.5(»' 

Dewey. 4‘).5 52.2 4‘).0 45.1 

Wallace. 4.0 4.3 .V3 2.4 

Thurmond. 2.0 5.2 1.6 2.4 


The Roper {Fortune) jk)!!, hitherto the must aeeurate, was on this occa¬ 
sion the most inaccurate. The (lallup and Crosslev polls missed rruman’.s 
percentage by 5 and 4.7 percentage points respectively, which exceed their 
usual margin of error, but which is by no means discrerlitable. 'Phe 
average error was 7.4. It w’ould be diHif uli or imj)()ssible to establish 
that an election reflects opinion more closely than this, especially wdien 
about half of the eligible voters fail to vote. .\nd for many j)urposcs 
in the social .sciences a 5 to 10 per cent margin of error, although higher 
than would be liked, will sufllce. 

The polling organizations will probably continue to predict elections, 
both becau.se of the news intere.st in .sin h predic tions and because these 
pre-election polls serve as tests of the efliciency of the organization itseflf, 
tests which arc useful for other surveys on other issues, lint however 
accurate the polls may be over a number of elections, they constantly run 
the risk that on some occasions weather, a last minute' event or apiieal, 
or some undetected shift in opinion may throw' their estimates far olT.’ 

* The conimittec on the i)olls for the Social Science Research Council thouj^ht that in 
the last two weeks of the 1948 campaiKU ‘''riiere was a net shift to Pruman of 2 or 
percentage points.” (iallup’.s findings in a post-election |)oll published December .S, 
1948, bore this out and revealed that 4 |X'r cent of all v<»lers made up their minds on 
election day. The cotnplete results were: 

W'hk.v \'o7i:ks Mark it 'Pheik .Minds 


Before campaign started. 

Truman 

4b' 

Dewey 

f)T 

*'\11 Voters 
31”^, 

Early in campaign. 

11 

12 

12 

First half Oct. 

4 

2 

i 

Second half Oct. 

13 

5 

9 

Election Day. 

5 

3 

4 

Indefinite. 

21 

14 

IK 

* Includes people who voted for other 

HX)% 

landidates i 

ioo% 

IS well as for 

100% 

Pruman and Dewey. 
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Such a miscalculation occurred in 1948, but one failure ought not to de¬ 
tract from the general value of the public opinion polls.* 

Polls on [)ublir fjuestions may occasionally be checked by referenda; 
for examjde, a (iallup poll in Maine in 1937 showed 67 per cent of the 
voters (jpposed to a sales tax; it was actually defeated by 72 per cent, a 5 
per cent error.-' but only the yes-or-no questions can usually be tested 
thus. 'Pile more elaborate surveys of attitudes are not susceptible of test¬ 
ing by referenda. Stiulents of polling techniques are conscious that vari¬ 
ous errors may occur in polls on (juestions. 


Types of Krkoks in Poi.r.s 

l''irst, errors may arise from the wording of a question. 'The question 
may, to the ordinary respondent be vague or obscure; it may be j)lira-S(‘d in 
unfamiliar terms; it may prove to be leading, that is, to invite or to sug¬ 
gest a certain answer; its wording may arouse emotional responses not 
expected by the franuTs; too many or too few altcTuatives may be pro¬ 
vided for answers; and it may produce only rationalizations or stereo¬ 
typed answers instead of real opinions.'* Krrors of meaning and wording 
may sometimes be detected by pre-testing (juestions on small groups and 
by using (jue.^tions j)hrase(l in different ways to find out in advance of a 
test on a large sample if significant dilTerences appear with varied wordings. 

I'irrors of another sort may arise from the nature of tlie sample or area 
u-setl. It may contain a geographital, occupational, religious, or other 
bias. Or variables not known or not e\pet ted to inllueiue opinion may, 
in fact, .sway it marki-dly. Or tertain variable.s may be more inlluenfial 
than the ijuotas allowed for. 

I'aulty |)artii ipation Ijy respondents may produce errors. .\11 polls re- 

' I'tu’ polls tlu-insi-lvrs lu.iy iiillufucc clrctioiis. La/.arsfflii, op. nl., j)jj. 107 100, 
a^siTts that there is a l)anii\\.i^<)M elTeit, that “people tend to vote for the candidate 
they e\p« et ti) win.” t iallup, on the «)ther liand, lias a toiisiderable body of evidence 
from polls both on issues ami on candidates to show' that if there is such a thinj,' as a 
bandwagon vote it is of trilling significance; indeed, on some ociasions a reverse of 
the bamlwagon elTei t ha.s be«-n noted' as polls were published, “the tn-nd was ilow n 
ward ami the vote for the ■p«>pular' side deilined.” (.See (Iallup ami kae, op. dt., 
{>p. 240 2.s(>.) (iallup presents later case.s in his (;«/,/<■ lo ruhlu Opinion Polls (1044). 
pp. SI S.S. I'he <|uestioii is not settled, but the weight of evideiue si-i ills to be against 
the bandwagon theory, espeiiallv in view of the election of 104S when all the polls 
predicted Hewey’s victory. 

*’ (iallup and R.ie, op. cil., p. S2. 

* I'oi a detailed e.\aniination of these and other problems arising from the meaning 
of questions s«‘e ('antril, op. lit., pp. .( .s(). 
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port, for instance, better cooperation from the educated than from the un¬ 
educated, who are likely to suspect all interviewers. Consequently, the 
views of the educated may be dispropoitionally reported. In the “open- 
end type of interview, the educated, who are usually more articulate, 
are especially likely to have their opinions more precisely o'corded. And 
respondents may give false answers, perhaj^s because they are uncon¬ 
vinced of the anonymity of the poll and perhaps becau.se they fi'ink .Siunt* 
answer is socially e.xpedient or expected. 

Krrors may also arise from faulty interviewing, deliberali or uninten¬ 
tional. Interviewers may cheat by filling out bkmks and not making the 
interviews, or by not making all of them, although d('vices to detett dis¬ 
honest interviewers have been worked out by poll-takers. 'The inter 
viewers may hurry the slow respondent ami be too (juick to put him in the 
“ undecided ” or in the " don’t know' ” category. J*'ew' interview'ers —- usu 
ally persons of upjier-middle-class background like to go into the 
worst slums or into other unjileasant plac(‘s to seek out ri'spondents, and 
their reports may therefore be biased. Finally, the prestige of the inter 
viewer may affect his rapport w’ith the jiersons he (|uestions and conse 
quently may intluence their answers. 

Kach type of poll carries its own possibilities of error, 'fhe ballot-in 
the-paper type is loaded toward tho.se persons deeply interested, toward 
the educated, toward the readers of that jiarticular journal, and in other 
ways. It is. in fact, so unn'liable as to be seldom used today. 'The secret 
ballot mailed to a sample is likely to be biased tow'ard the educated and 
intelligent, who are tin* most willing to cooperate by returning the ballots. 
'I'he poorly educated or (he unintelligent are likely to .suspe( t that some 
commitment is involved, and they do not return their ballots in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers. And the illiterates are likely not to be rejiorted at 
all. Fvxamples of errors that may arise fntm intiTvii-wing have already 
been cited. 

\o instame of outright fraud in any ]>oll has ever been |)rove(i, but a 
dishonest count or the publication of false returns is always po.s.sible. 
Proof of any such fraud would, of course, ruin the j)olling organization 
that engaged in it. .\n enlightened self-interest therefore seems likely to 
encourage honesty and cllieieiKy. It is possible, however, that ballot-in- 
the-paper polls have been manipulated in that ballots have been held back 
to make a race look closer than it was, and then full returns have been re¬ 
leased just before the election. 

Once the returns are rej)orted to the headfjuarters of the jiolling organi- 
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zation, there may he a temptation to weight them, to correct for the known 
In'as of the interviewers or of the sample, for anticipated turn-out, or for 
other factors. If the “raw,” or unweighted and uncorrected, figures are 
puhlislicd along with the reviserl ones, no objection can be made. Weight¬ 
ing l)rings into the matter an element of |)ersonal judgment which, if used, 
should be revealed. 

No polling organization, of course, can be held responsible for the mis¬ 
use of its rep«jrts by others. If they are misunderstood, misconstrued, or 
sup|)resscd, that is not the fault of the poll. It is interesting to observe 
how some newsj)ai)(‘rs that publish the (iallup polls will print the reports 
on the front pag(-‘ if th(“y agrc'e with the e<litor’s views, will bury them on an 
inside i)age if they do not. 

'I'here is no fully satisfactory t(*st for the accuracy of i)olls on issues. If 
a |)oll made by on(‘ organization on a given (juestion differs sharply from 
that made by another on the same (juestion, an error may be presumed to 
(*.\ist; so one |)oII may to .some extent check another. If the findings of a 
|)oll can b(‘ measured against some action by a i)ublic or against some 
event, the accurac y of the reports may be determined.* Such instances, 
of (ourse, are rare. On the whole, the |)rest‘nt-day polls are sun'icienlly 
a(( urate for |)ur|)oses of the social .studies. I'hey are probably more 
accurate .at revealing opinion than most eUa tions, and they open up great 
|)ossibilities for the study of government and public problems. 


POLITICAL USES OF PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 
Ih Lkc.isi Ari\ K boon s 

.\s anyone c an readily see who will pore over that compendium of 
.\mericana. The Congressional Record, the public o|)inion polls are fre- 
(jnentl) i ited by congressmen as evideiue of what the peoj)le think or 
want rile jiolls may thus form a sort of continuous referendum which will 
make the nla^'^es articulate as elections cannot do. Thev mav also help 
toovert ome the defei tsof elei lion machinery arising from the use of single¬ 
member districts and eleitions at calendar intervals. The jiolls offer a 
check upon the ojiinions expressed by iiew.sjiajier editors, columnists, and 
radio commentators, whose views may or may not be representative of 

' (i.illu|) and Kai, op. tit., pp. iJO iJ.s, uu- a f«'\v exanipk's. national surv’ey on 
wlu lhiT pfopli- wmild take fm- and si-iret l)li*oil test-, for sy|)hilis coincided within 
two p('r lent with a M ini oUnial census of the Chicago Board of Health. 
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those in the whole electorate. Conj^ress, in its dealings with other coun¬ 
tries, can know not only the attitudes of the American public toward 
issues of foreign policy but, for those countries where polls ire oermitted, 
it can make a judgment of attitudes toward the Tnited States. 

Perhaps most significant at the present time is tlic jio^dble elTect of 
l)ul>lic oj)inion polls upon the relationship of pressure grouj).^ to legislative 
bodies. For polls olTer a legislator a die. k u[)oii the oral opii 'ons e\ 
pressed to him by loliliyists and a means of estimating the representative 
character of the opinions e.xpressed in the mail and telegrams he receives. 
If a group forms a signilicant segment of his constitiiencv. a legislator 
needs to know the facts about its membership, and he ought not to have 
to rely upon either the iirobably intlated cl.iims niadi* b\ the representa¬ 
tives of the group or u])on the volume of noiso it can maki'. .A jioll can 
:|uickly and cheajily reveal the real size of any organization. It will also 
show how much public following a grouji has. When, for e.xample, a 
Oalluj) {Kill showed that less than 4 per cent of the .\merican people 
favored the 'Fowiisend old-age-pension plan, thi' 'Pownsi'iid movement 
withered aw'ay.' The leaders of groups do not always ri'llect the ojiinioiis 
of the rank and file; members of labor unions, for example, an* ajiparently 
less convinced than their officers of the virtues of the rlosi'd shop.- Polls 
will also reveal to legislators the intensity ol jiublic and group opinions of 
this kind and of many others. 

Some opponents of public o|)iniou sur\e\s have asserteil that polls W'ill 
injure representative governmeni by making legislators hesitate to trust 
their own judgments or by making them refuse to vote against a clearly 
expres.sed public opinion, it is argued that legislators will be n‘duced to 
“rubber stamps.'Fhere is little if any evidence to bear out this view, 
('ongress, at least, has not consistently followecl the polls. It allowed 
price controls to lapse, in spite of the fact that 74 per cent of the i)eople 
w^anted controls continued and only 10 per cent wanted price ceilings 
removed. (Congress voted a postwar loan to I'.ngland in spite of 60 per 
cent disapi)roval, 27 y)er cent api)roval. Id per cent without opinion.’’ 
It appears, then, that oOier pres.sures on legislators carry more weight 
than the public opinion polls, at least in some striking instances. 

’ Uiallup and Rac, op. lit.. pp. 14.^ 117. 

2 Lydgate, op. at., p. 20. 

^ Gallup polls of August .0, 104.S, and .September 30, 1945. 
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Non-Party (Groups 

Tor non-party j^roups the polls offer various possibilities. It is feasible 
by means of them to ascertain the public opinion, if any, that exists 
toward the j^roup or its objectives; and knowing such facts, the managers 
can determiru; whetiier more of the i)ropaganda of the association is 
needed, and if so, where, 'fhe polls can, of course, be used to measure the 
effects of dilTerent devices of [)ropaganda. Thus the popular strength of 
opposing groups and tlie relationship of the.se groui)S to the parties ma>' 
be disclosed. 


POI.IUCAL P.MMIKS 

Leaders of polili( al parties are coming to use the polls more and more. 
It is now fairly common pra<Tice for i)arty organizations to engage one of 
the polling organizations to check their canvasse.s, or even to use them in 
place of a canvass. I'or e.xample, if a |>oU shows that a state or a district 
is safe, there may b(‘ no reasoji for spending the money iicce.ssary for a 
canvass or for more party propaganda. 'I'lic results of such j)olls must, 
naturally, be kepi secred at least until after the election. Again, the 
devices of party i)ropaganda may be measured by means of polls. The 
strength of opponents, of minor parties, and of non-party groui)s may be 
ascertained. Information concerning large groups niay be of utmost im¬ 
portance to skillful party leadership, and polls will show which ones may 
.safely be defied or ignored and which must be conciliated with platform 
planks or j)romises. 

The public »)pinion poll> no\N serve as an informal j^residential i)refer 
erne |)rimary. I'lnw reveal before a convention the vi)ting strength in 
every state and section of every candidate who has been seriou.sly dis¬ 
cussed, whether or not he chooses to enter the primary contests, 'fhey 
should prove to be of great usefulness in estimating the vote-getting abili- 
tii's of men who. liki* Wendell Willkie, had never been candidates for 
public olVice 


l-'OR XoMlMSl K \ 1 IVK I’l Kl’OSKS 

('ongri'ssman dater Secretary of .\griculture and Senator'' Clinton I\ 
.\nderson remarked at a committee hearing in 1044, “We |members of 
C'ongressl have approjiriated several millions of dollars for a farm census 
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that will soon get under way.. .and now there is a discussion as to 
whether or not the facts gathered will ever be of any use -o anyone be- 
cause there may not be sufticient money to interpret them. . . . \Ve could 
have used a polling organization and with a fraction of the cNpense could 
have gotten a substantial amount of the agricultural infomialion’' that 
the farmers needed.^ Not all legislators are ccpuilly enlighli*ned 
ing the possible uses of sampling techniques instead of special 


i)m:ern- 
.“Usu'A's; 


but polls are probably nearly as accurate as the usual spec lal ceu'^iis; they 
are quicker, and certainly they are much cheaper whei'. it is necessary to 


measure available labor force, number of iinemidoved. transi<nts. and to 
obtain similar kinds of data. 

Polls are also useful to determine whetluT the services offered by an 
administrative agency such as the Dei)arlment of Agrii iiltiire or the 
Veterans Administration are known to the persons for wlioin the govern¬ 
ment provides them; whether tax lialhlity is understood; whetluT adminis¬ 
trative orders reach the persons to whom the\ apply and the extent to 
whi('h they are being obeyed or enforced; whether persons affei ted by an 
administrative action have complaints or suggestions; whether a held 
force is fully aware of headriuarters policy and is carrying it out; and for 
many similar purposes. Sampling techniques olTer a widt* variety of 
devices for the improvement of public administration.' Although it has 
not published its results, the Stat<' Depaitment is known to have engaged 
l)olling organizations to discover publh' attitudes on foreign policies. 


Other Uses 

The development of public opinion polls has oi)ene(l up new possibilities 
for the better understanding of social behavior. 1'h(;y are r(*vealing the 
“areas of ignorance” in public opinion: what issues are not understood, 
what institutions, personnel, and policies in govt-rnments are not followed 
by the electorate. ;\s these areas of ignorance are mapjK-d it .should be 
possible to explain and predict certain types of group action hitherto in 
sufliciently understood. 

The polls are developing a body of information upon the factors that 

‘ Anderson Committee, Hearings, op. lil., p. 1255. 

*Sec Hans E. Skott, “Attitinle Research in the I)(|>arttn(nt ni .Agriculture," 
Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 7 (Summer, I‘H.3), pp. 280 2'>2; David h. 'rrumaii, 
“ Public Opinion Research as a Tool of I’uhlic .Vlniinistration,” Public Administration 
Revieic, vol. 5 (Winter, 1045), pp. 02 72; aiul Reiisis i.ikert, ‘‘ The Sample Interview 
Surv'ey,” in Current Trends in Psychology, Wayne Denni'', e<litor 0047_), pp. 190 22.S. 
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influence or determine public opinion; age, sex, social-economic status, 
and the rest. As these facts are collected and studied, some age-old con¬ 
cepts of politics are likely to fall. For example, it appears that age is not 
as important as Aristotle and many other writers have thought in deter¬ 
mining attitudes.^ And the attitudes of men and women on political 
questions are so nearly alike that sex may be an insignificant influence on 
opinion.^ It is also becoming possible to chart the movements of opinion, 
to relate changes to events, and to show the effects of one opinion upon 
another. 'Fhe effects of different cultures upon the same opinion may be 
studied as polls are conducted in various countries. 

'I'he effeds of the polls upon })opular government may become as great 
as the effects of the development of representative bodies. Public opinion 
can now rule as well as reign1'he knowledge of this fact has led man}' 
observers to assert that poll taking is a business affected with a public 
interest, and that govtTiiments should conduct their own polls and per- 
hai)s regulate or certify private organizations engaged in surveying public 
opinion. Flmo RopcT, one of the [fioneers in the business, recommended 
“a g(jvernmentully operated j)ublic opinion survey for the purpose of 
letting the people tell (Congress and the Administration what they think of 
proposed legislation and of government administration generally.^’ ^ Were 
such a survey to become a part of the macliincry of government, there 
would be little ■ or at least far less - need for future Presidents to feel 
as Wilson did that they had only “the most imperfect means of finding 
out’’ what the pe<)j)le think. 

' ka/aisfcUl, Hcrcisoii, and (iaudot, o[). til., j>. 25. 

* l.y(l>;atc, op. tit., pj). 116 1 IS. 

Harwood H. ('lul(U. “ Kuk- hv I’ulilic Opini<m,” Atlanlif vu\. 157 (Juiu* 

1056), pp. 7.55 7M. 

* York Timt\, .Scpu-nilior 5. l‘»17. 
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“Nevek bepoee in human history have so m:i,ny farts Itecn t^athered 
about the formation, structure, and behavior of pul)lic opinion in the 
United States. No longer does the American mass mind re|)rcsent a 
trackless and uncharted sea, to be glim[)sed only by guesswork, inference, 
and intuition, by some flash of insight of a Hryce, a Dana, a (ireeley, or 
a Lippmann.” '■ Between two and three thousand public oj)ini()n polls 
have been taken on as many questions oi public intiTest. New i)()lls are 
being taken daily, and a great umss of data, not yi't fully studied, is 
accumulating on the political attitude.s of the .\mc rican peoj>le. Opinions 
change (as they should change) with events, and lU'w opinions tnnerge 
with new social situations; but a number of landmarks stand out it is 
no longer necessary to guess at many of the current j)olitical attitudes of 
the American peoi)le. 


OPINIONS AND POLITICAL PARTIES 

Tnteeests in the P.mcites 

One of the most important sets of j)olitical attitudes is the congeries of 
opinions and interests that tends to lead people into associating them¬ 
selves with political parties. A majority of the manual workers, for 
instance, has been allied with the Democratic Party since 1936, as the 
following Gallup polls show; 

^ William A. Lydgate, America Thinks (1044), p. t.SO. 
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Democratic 

Republican 

19.36 .... 

14% 

26% 

1940 

66 

34 

1044 

62 

38 

1948 

50 

43 


Members of labor unions have also ^^enerally associated with the 
Democratic Parly, according to Gallup’s figures, although their dissatis- 
fac lion with Presiflcmt 'fruman caused a sharp drop between 1044 and 
1048. Notwithstanding this dissatisfaction, union labor generally voted 
for 'rniman in 1048. 'fhe adherence of members of unions to the Demo- 
(ratic Party ov(‘r the years (Jalliii) has found to be:’ 



Democratii 

Republican 

1936 

80^ 

20%. 

1940 

72 

28 

1941 

11 

28 

1918 

50 

42 

lie have (t‘nded 

al.so to vole 

Democratic, but it must be 


remembered that economic and social status cut across age as a factor, 
and these jiercenlages may not be entirely reliable;- 


Pick (’km Dkmock\iu’ 


••l ijc f^roKp 

Pfio 

10.10 

mt 

io.ts 

21 29 

68'; 

60'’; 

58'' 

35.5'; 

.30 49 

65 

56 

53 

36 

50 and o\'er 

56 

51 

51 

37.5 


On the oilier hand, (U-pending upon how they are classified, busiiu'^s, 
professional, and “ white collar ” jiersons are Rejniblicans by about 60 
to 70 |)er cent. 


I'liK Indkimcndkn r X'oikk 

\ large number of voters, however about si.xteen to seventeen 
millions regard themselves as indepeiulents. 'Phis projiortion increased 

‘ (i.illup poll, .\uousl 11, 1U4S. (lallup (.\nu“riuin Institute of Public Opinion) polK 
have lieen repnnleil both in (.^pinion aiul in the Public Opinion Qiuirterly. 

■ ('fallu[i poll. September 11, PI4S. 
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between 1944 and 1948. Using a total vote of 58,aX),000 
Gallup estimated the independent vote thus; 
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as a base, 


Proportion of Vofers Ciassifting 
Themselves as Independems 

Per Cent .V umber 
20 10,000,001) 

20 0,000.000 

20 16.800,000 

I he 29 per cent who think o) IhrmsiTvcs as iiua pciulents sho\\ some 
significant differences among themselves. The higher the vdIit in the 
educational scale, the more likely he is to he inclejxMulent, business ainl 
professional people are twice as likely to call themselves indeptuulent as 
farmers; young peojile are more independent than persons over lifty; and 
by sections the east central area is most independent, the South least:' 


1940 

1944 

1948. 


Per Cem of Inhepesdem Voieks 


By Education 


By Oct upal ion 


College 

39'; 

Business and profi'ssional. 

34';;, 

High school 

31 

\Vh ite-col 1. ir work(‘rs 

34 

Grade school or no 

school.. 23 

Manual workers 

27 



luirmers 

17 

By Age 


By Section^ 


21-29 . 

. 19'; 

New Eiml.ind, middle 


30 49. 

... 29 

.Kllantic 

. 30',;, 

50 and over. 

.21 

I'iast central 

35 



West central 

22 



South 

19 



Rocky Mountain and Pa 




cific. . . 

29 

iNTEKEsr IN Poi.rn 

c.s 



To an unknown 

extent, however, 

this independtuK c may be only a 


reflection of the voters’ ignorance of and inddference to jiolitic s; that is, 
many of those who do not know or care deep'ly about public affairs may 
call themselves independents. Some evidence of this condition was cited 

‘ Gallup polls, June 25, 1948. I'lie vote of 1948 turned out to be approximately 
48,680,0(X), and some students of the i)t)lls believe that a lao^e proportion of the 
independents finally made up their minds lo vote for 1 ruman. 
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in the j)revious rhaptcr. In addition, it may ])e noted that only 38 per 
cent of the voters (an name their congressman;^ 37 per cent think that 
the federal government makes the laws which determine the right to 
vote, 33 per rent think the states do, and 30 per cent admit they do not 
know;'-^ and 52 jxr cent do not know what a filibuster is.'’ The term 
filibuster may be suffKiently unusual so that few jieople see it often in 
print But with all the di^( us.sioii ol the Bill ot Rights that there has 
been in newspapers, on the air, and among organized groujis, it might be 
thought that mor(‘ jieojile would know the meaning of that term than 
a|)parently did in 1046. according to the results of an \()RC question. 
It was ask(.‘d, “What is the Bill of Rights?” ajul the an.swers were as 
follows: ’ 

41 per ('eiil had never heard of it or were not sure if they had; 

30 per cent claimed to ha\e heard of it hut could not identify it; 

12 percent gave confu.sed or incorrect ideJitilications; 

21 per c'ent gave responses indicating that the term refers to the first ten 
amendmrnls to the ('oustitution. 

it might be iiresiimed that if there is any one jxilitical fact whic'h all 
the V'olers would know, it would be the names of the* major party candi¬ 
dates for President and \ ice-President in an cdection vear. But they do 
not, and naturallv still fc'vver know the names of the candidates of the 
minor parties; ’ 


Plucks I v<. I, .Xsswi.uist. (’ouklciiv 


th mot tilth 

llariv .S. I'ruman, President. ‘>P , 

Alben W. Barkley, Vice-PresidiMit. P) 

Ht'piiblu (III 

riioma.^ Iv. Dewev. Piesiilent . . . SS 

Pari Wanen, X'ice-PresuUait 5S 


* ('lalliip p.ill, Aujiu^l l.P ini7. 

- Xationiil Opinion RrM-areh IVnter jioll, janu.ov i.i, 1044, luivalU-r cited 
NDRC*. riu'^e polls have app«*ared both in (>f>inu>n Xcia and in the Pnblii Opinion 
{huirttily. 

^ llalhij) poll, April b, I047. 

* NOKl' poll. .Xugust 6, 104 (). A •'imilar p»)ll three veac" earlier gave coinijarable 
answers. 

^tiallup poll, .Xugu>t 25, 1048. 
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Progressive 

Henry A. Wallace, President. 67 

Glen H. Taylor, Vice-President... 

States' Rights (Dixiecrats) 

J. Strom Thurmond, Presuicnt. 11 

Fielding Wright, Vice-President .> 

Socialist 

Norman Thomas, President. . 21 

Tucker P. Smith, Vice-President. less than 1' ^ 


Distrust of Party Manageme.nt 

Perhaps another e.xplanation for the high and increasing luiinhcr of 
independents is that large numbers of voters do not believe I hat the i)arties 
are themselves democratically managed. When asked whether the\- 
would agree with the statement that “the Republii'an Part) is run by a 
few big businessmen,” the results were: 

Xo Xo (opinion 

47V; 37'( 16'; 

When asked whether they thought the Democratic Party is run by the 
labor leaders, the answ'crs were: 

IV.V Xo Xo Opinion 

40 '; 43 ', 17 '; 

Similarly, the voters were asked if they thought tlie Wallai e Progressive 
Party of 1948 was run by the C'ommunists. A majority agreed:' 

JV.s' Xo Xo Opinion 

51 '.,, 21 ':, 

General Attitudes toward (iovERNMENr 

In their general attitudes toward government and what government 
should do, the American people are not radical 'I'hey are more im line<l 

‘ Gallup poll, July 21, 1948. Notwith.>taiuling their distrust of the partii s, a (ialluj) 
poll of June 27, 1948, indicated that about 25 per cent of the voters, or apjiro.ximately 
16,000,000, would be willing if asked to contribute five dollars to the parties of their 
choice. The successful collection in 1948 of hundreds of thousands of dollars at 
Wallace meetings would corroborate this finding. 
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toward those attitudes loosely called middle-class a high degree of 
satisfaction with things as they are, and a reliance upon themselves rather 
than upon government. Many polls show these attitudes, hor examj)le, 
6<S per cent (H\ per cent of jirofessional people) would preler to own their 
own businesses rather than to be employed by someone else; 55 per cent 
(51 per cent of women) would not vote for a woman candidate for Presi¬ 
dent even if she w(T(‘ nominated l)y the parties they normally support, 
and fKit (•v<“n il sht* were the best jjualified for the job.^ Moreover, the 
people* show middle class attitudes toward jmblic debt and taxes. When 
a })illion-dollar federal surj)lus was reported in 1047, 53 per cent said that 
the money should Ik* used to reduce the national (lebt; o8 per cent wanted 
the iiuome taxes r(*du(ed, and 0 p(*r cent did not know.” Put half of the 
votcTs believe tlial nol)o<ly’s iiHoriK* tax’ should take more than half ol his 
iiKouK*." Attitudes toward jMiblic ownership are con.sistent with these 
oth(*rs. When (iallup's interviewers asked if the government should 
own certain named enterprises, the re.sults in October, 1945, were: 




Rail- 

Coal 

Electric 


Hanks 

roiuls 

Sfincs 

Utilities 

(Jo\’eriim<*nt should own... 

34";, 

26' 

38' 0 

38';;, 

i;overiinu*iit should not own 

51 

56 

49 

39 

\o o|)iiiioii 

11 

18 

13 

>3 


I'Vom (lie (ireiiiba^k Party to the Socialist and (ominunist Parties, the 
ptiblii ownership of tlu**'!* l’a( ilities has been urged, but the i)arties of the 
left seem to havi* mad(* little progress. 

'Pht* oiiiio-^ition to govt*rnnK*nt ownership does not e.xtend, however, as 
far as opposition to govi*rnment n*gulation. As late as .August 18, 1948, 
a (iaihip j)(»ll show(*d that a majority favored a return to rationing and 
priie (oiilrois. 'Phe (nu-^tion wa*' stated. “ Do you think the g{)vernment 
shouM |)iit l)a(k lationing .ind jiriie tonlrols on .sonn* products?” The 


answ'er^ wi o*: 

.Should I 

siiould iKtl . . . ,kS 

I’riic* Ibut not rationing 2 

\o 01)1111011 7 


Willingness to >. 01 * government regulation ha'^ been shown in other j)olls. 
I'he .\meriean peojile are not ileeply devoted to laissez-faire economies. 

‘ Cialiup |K.I1^. Juno 27, 1^47; Dooomhor 14, 1045. 

* Clallup poll, .May M), 1017. * Cialliip poll, January 7, 1947. 
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On social security 95 per cent had opinions, and of these 75 per n 
favored the legislation.^ According to a Ciallup poll in January, I'' 
majorities of from 57 to 70 per cent would favor the extension of S( c 
security to include farmers, government employees, professional anti 
employed persons, and domestic servants. Minimum wage It'rida. *11 
has also been consistently favored hy strong majoritie Asko , a 
Gallup poll in January, 1919, wlu'ther the minim im wage si onl it l>o 
raised from 40 to 75 cents an hour, rc'-pondents* aIw.vo^>^ wen* 

Raise minimum w.igo . . <> 

Don’t raise. 2.S 

No opinion. ... ^ 

Although majority opinion is generally tonservativi* toward the role 
of government, still a majority is convinced that 'n llie evnt of a depres¬ 
sion the Democrats are more likely to attenjpt to lope with it than llie 
Republicans. A Galluj) poll, April 9, 1947. asked the (pa stion, “ If hard 
times come again, would you rather have the Ke|)ul)liean.s or the Demo 
crats in office?” About 8 per cent had no opinion: but among those who 
had opinions the replies were: 

Would like to see the Republicans in. 

Would like to see the Demo< rats in 
Makes no difference. 


51 /;, 
51 
19 


OPINIONS ON MAJOR ISSUES 


The Tapiff 

If there is any one question uj)on whidi the tv\'o major parties have 
tended to take opiiosite positions that issue is the tariff. I his issue goes 
back to the First Congress. Millions upon millions of words have bemi 
uttered upon the tariff; presidential campaigns have hren louKht over it; 
acres of the pages of The Congressioiuil Keiord haw been devoteil to it, 
and yet only 42 per rent of the adult population “iiidii ated a reasoiiahly 
clear understanding of what tariffs are or how they work '• in an .V >l«. 
poll published April 27. 1947, and (iallup’s findings are comparable. In 
May, 1948, only .14 per cent said they knew what tlie reciproial trade 
agreements’are. But when the agreements were explained to them, they 
were favored by majorities of 75 to 80 per cent, with no signtfiraiil 

‘ George Gallup and S. H. Rae, The Pulse oj Deuiorrary (1040), p .400. 
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difference between Democrats and Republicans.^ Various other polls 
indicate that the electorate would favor a general reduction in tariffs, 
when a tariff has been explained. 


Civil Kkuits 

Attitudes must be said to be mixed toward civil rights and the accept- 
ance of minority groups, in spite of all the agitation there has been during 
the last decade. Jwen complete freedom of the press is not yet unani¬ 
mously accef)tcfl. When the question was asked by the NORC, “In 
peacetime, do you think newspapers should be allowed to criticize our 
form of government?” the results were: 

February November September 


1944 1945 1948 

Yes. 66% 64% 70% 

No. 30 31 27 

lJnde<i(Uvl . 4 5 3 


In view of this opinion, it is scarcely surprising that the American 
I)eople ai)i)arcntly do not fully approve of freedom of speech for Com¬ 
munists. Other N()R(' polls asked, “In peacetime, do you think members 
of the C'ommunist Party in this country should be allowed to speak on 
the radio?” 'Phe results of these polls show, in fact, that opinion against 
free speech for Communists has been increasing; 



November 

April 


1945 

1948 

Yes. 

... 48% 

36% 

No. 

40 

57 

Undecided. 

12 

7 


The protection of the rights of minorities is another aspect of civil 
rights. A number of Callup polls have sought to measure public attitudes 
toward Negroes and have found, as would he expected, a strong feeling 
in the South against permitting Negroes to enjoy full social and economic 
ecjuality with whites; but there is considerable opposition in the rest of 
the country as well. A Callup poll of July 25, 1948, asked the question, 
“Do you think Negroes should or should not be required to occupy a 

' Sff (lallup jxMN Hfcember 26, 1947, and May 12, 1948. 
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separate part of a train or bus when traveling from one stat(. to mother?” 
The replies were: 


Should Should Sot \o Opinion 


National. 42% 40% 

South. 84 12 4 

Outside of South. .^6 54 l(< 


Gallup polls published at the same time indicated that tlie American 
public is not ready for Fair Employment Prattices legishifion. The 
question was, “ How far do you yourself think tlic fi'cleral governincnt 
should go in requiring employers to hire people without regard to race, 
religion, color, or nationality?” The results were: 


All the way. . . 

Sational 

South 

V 

f )utside 
South 

None of the way. ... 

. . 45 

68 

42 

Dejjends on type of work. 

7 

5 

7 

Should be left to state governments. . . 

2 

2 

2 

Don’t know. 

14 

18 

13 


Federal anti-lynching legislation has plurality nation-wide approval, 
bare majority approval outside the South, .\fler e.\i)laining that at 
present most crimes are dealt w th by the states, the cjuesiion was put, 
‘‘In the case of a lynching, do you think the federal government should 
have the right to step in and deal with the crime or do you think this 
should be left entirely to the states?” The replies were: 



h'edcral 

State 

Opinion 

National. 

. .. 1.8' 

41';, 

11';, 

South... 

.... 23 

65 

12 

Outside South. 

.... 51 

38 

11 


Judgments will differ as to whether the right to drink alcoholic bever¬ 
ages is or ought to be a civil right. Gallup’s surveys indicate that only 
about 33 per cent of adults are total abstainers; 15 i)er cent say that they 
will drink wine or beer; and 51 per cent are willing to drink hard liquor. 
Since the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, pul)lic opinion has very 
steadily opposed the return of prohibition. The 33 per cent who are 
themselves total abstainers apparently constitute the core of the dry 
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vote. hikI more women than men, by about 13 per cent, favor prohibition. 
'I'he national avera;^es since 1936 have been: ’ 



Dry 

Wet 

1936 .... 

33*;; 

67% 

1938 

36 

64 

1940 

32 

68 

l‘)42 

38 

64 

1943 

34 

66 

1644 

37 

63 

16 IS 

33 

67 


RKLiorf)Us Arni rnKs 

As will }j<‘ shown in more detail in ('haj)ter 24, reli/^ious opinions and 
M'li^idUs j^rouj)S are of great imj)ortance in American politics, and religious 
issues (risscross politics at many points. It is therefore significant that 
64 jM*r cent of the American pc'ople say that they, jMTSonally, believe in 
(iod; 3 per cent say they do not; and 3 per cent do not know.- Their 
belief in a lih' after death is less (crlain: 6S per cent belic'ved; 13 per cent 
disl)tTieved; 16 |)cr cent did not know.^ 

While almost all Americans say that they believe in (Iod, this belief 
does not take thc-m out of thc'ir homes to religious services every Sunday. 
An \()l\(' poll, December 24, 1644. inc|uired, “How often do you go to 
church or rc'ligious sctN'ic t‘s?” The answers were: 


I'dur or niorc‘ tinu‘s a month. . . 4.^' f 

One to three limes a month. ... iO 

One to eleven times a ye.ir. ... 17 

Less than once a yc‘ar . 2 

Never. U) 


In this partii ul.ir iust.ime. one |>oll can be eheeki’d witli another. When 
l.alluj)’s staff asked in .Ma\ . 1*47, "Did you, \ourself, happen to go to 
ihurch this last Sunday?” the yes vote of 45 per cent was e.\actly the 
.same as that of the N'OKl' |)oII three years earlier of those who .said they 

’ (lalluii polK in /’//.V/. {hoirl, rl\\ \ol. ,S (Winter, 1044), p. 5H0. 

* C l.cllup poll, l.imi.irv It), 

H’ui. I'he people oi the l inted States are loii-^ulerably more relij'ious than the 
people ol l.inopiMu states, tor instaiue. in Iltdlainl, .Sweden, and Denmark, 80 j)cr 
tent s.iiil ihiv l>elie\ed in (Iod. anil in 1 ranee, only On per cent: in the same i.ountrie>> 
heliet in immort.dit\ wa-^ c».S. 40. .s.s, ami .sS per ei-nt respeetivi'lv. 
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attended four or more times a month. That such a lar^^e proportion of 
adults attends church lends support to the view of the practical politicians 
that the church vote, if aroused, is of ^reat importance More farmers 
than city people go to church regularly; more people m small towns than 
in cities; more old {People than young peo[)le; nu>re wiumn than men 
but the differences are not v’ery great. Instead ot colleges producing 
agnostics or atheists, a.s is olten alleged, the reverse is Irue; tht* more 
education a person has, the more likely he is to attend church ' 

loward their religious organi/afiojjs .Xnu-rican IVotestanls are con¬ 
servative. A plurality now opposes the merger of Protisl ml dmiomi 
nations into one church, but the <legree of opposition has been de( rea.siri;;, 
according to (lallup’s polls: 
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r 
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No large number ot the many issues which bring religii>us groups into 
politics appears to have been studied by the jx 11s in ordiT to asiertain 
how many individuals are interested in and follow the t(‘achings of their 
churches. A few, however, may lx* mentioned. 'To (he (|nestion, “Should 
divorce be made easier in your state?’* 77 per c(‘nt of (h(»si* with opinions 
answered No. Only 59 per cent thought that t(*llege teacluTs should be 
free to e.vi)ress their views on politi( s and religion; but 71 perd'ut of thos(“ 
with o|)inions favored the birth-control movement, ami 72 j)er cent favored 
a government agency which would furnish birth-contlol inlormation to 
married couj)les who ask«‘d for it." I'he Roman (’atholie and some other 
churches have been strongly oppo.sed to laws that would })ennit eiithan 
asia, or mercy killing of incurable invalitls at their own re(|iie''t. .\ s(Ti« s 
of Oallup i^olls have indicated that a majority of tin* piiblit is also oj)posi (l 
to such laws:” 

Favor . 

O|)j)ost‘(l . 54 

.\o opinion 9 

' For details sec I’uhlii Opinion Oniirtrrl\\ vi»l. 11 (SniimH-r, l‘M7g pp. .110. 

* Gallup i)olls from (ialluj) ami Rae, op til , pp. .110 111. 

Gallup poll, June 21, 1947. ()ther polU talv«-n in 1917 amt 19.19 show(*<l results that 
were not greatly flilTerent. The question useil was. “ When a i>erson lias a di.seasi tliat 
cannot be cured, do you think floctors should lie alhiwed l>y law to i-nd the patient’s 
life by some painless means if the patier and hi*- family request it.'” 
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SriKNrK, KkSKAK('H, AND EDUCATION 

In si)itc of tlu;ir religious attitudes the American electorate shows a 
strong faith in S( imee, and, moreover, the people arc both willing to have 
the gfjvcrnmcnt engage in s( i<-ntilie research and they arc also willing to 
pay for it in ta\es. Of various examples, one will suffice. A Oallup poll 
of JuiK^ 26, 164<S, a^ked, “Would you approve or disapprove of having the 
governm«-nt sjv*nd KM) million dollars for research to find the causes and 
(lire of (liseases of the heart?” The resjionses were: 

Approve 79/t 

I)isap[)rove 11 

6)iialifi(‘d answer-. ^ 

\o o|)inion 7 

The American jieople apparently have more faith in science than the 
S( ii'iitists have. M different times from 54 to 56 per cent of the people 
have expressed the In lief that the United States will be able to work out 
an effiative defense against the atomic bomb before* anoth(‘r nation can 
use it against iis.' 

.\ strong belief in edination forms a sort of eorollarv to the belief in 
s( ience. About half of the women and a third of the* men in the country 
would like aelult edination courses for themselves." Moth (lallup and 
.\()K(' jiolls show a majority ojiinion that certain state's elo not provide 
e'liough money for publie* siheieils, and furthermeire, beith jiolls showed 
majorities of freein 51 per cent te> 66 per cent in favor of federal aiel to the 
■state's for the'ir si hools.-' ( his attituele is ce)nsiste'nt with the view' in 
I’e'bruary, KU7, e\|)re'sse*el te) (iallup’s interviewers by 64 per cent, that 
te'ai hers are* iinde'rpaid. anel alse) with the view, held in August, 1647. by 
74 jie'r ee'iit, that nowhere in the Uniteel States ought teae hers to be' jiaid 
le'ss than 824(M) |)e r Ne .ir. 

PK'I I’XK I DM- ss 

I'Ae'iy poll has indie ate-d that the* Anieriean peojile are strongly in favor 

‘ I.e'on.ini S. t'nttrell. Jr , an«l .S\l\i.e KluTh.irt, .tmrredei Opinion on World A tToin, 
in the Alomii p. 104. 

■ (i.illup poll. Julv 7, l'U7 flu* fire-alfst ele-manel (22 pe-r ce-nt) for cour'e.-s in the 
MU i.il Nue-uee v. next tor proUMNioiuil work 'vKi per cent) »iKh a.^ law, journalism, 
e'liyme'cniig. 

' I’lalliij) |H)11, May 22, PI4S. XORt" jx)!! in Publu Opinion Quarterly, vol. 8 (Sj)ring, 
l‘I44). p. laS. .No peill appear*, to have been I'eenelucteel ten public support ft>r church- 
re'Iatt'il .sehotils. 
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of a powerful army, navy, and air force. Before World War II, when 
Congress was hesitating, strong majorities favored more e.vpenditures for 
military purposes and expressed willingness to pav the necessary taxes. 
People are still of the same opinion; in March, 1948. a (lallup poll showed 
that 61 per cent wanted a bigger army, 6^ per cent a bigger navy, and 
74 per cent a bigger air force. The.se majorities were consistent with lliose 
shown in the polls of other sampling organizations. 

Universal compulsory military training luis l)ee!i consistent 1\ favored 
over a number of years by majorities ol from (o to 75 per cent, according 
to both Gallup and NORC polls. In August, 1948, a Gallup poll revealed 
that 60 per cent favored a draft of ( ivilians for war work or civilian defense 
in time of national emergency, and 70 per cent favored compulsory 
training in civilian defense for men not taken liy tlie draft. 


Fokkiun .\fi'.\ii^s 

!Many studies point to a \eiy low level of public information about 
foreign countries, world politics, and international organizations. I )omes- 
tic issues that directly touch the voter’s jiocketbook, his family, or his 
church will almost always show higher responsiveiu'ss to (luestions than 
will international matters. Gallup has (ailed attention to the “little 
father” attitude that many Americans have toward the I’resident that 
they are willing to leave foreign [lolicv to him and his advisers. Iwen 
on the atomic bomb, which is the number one factor in world jxilicy 
today, 42 to 47 per cent either were not worried at all or were very little 
worried. Instead, typical respondents said, “ 1 know the bomb can wijie 
out c ities, but I let the government worry about it,” and “ I let tlu‘ people 
who are cjualilied in tho.se things do the worryirjg. . . . 'I'o me, it is just 
like if you weie living in a countiy where there were eartli(|uakes.” ' As 
a general rule, no j)roblem of foreign al'lairs will arouse great interest, and 
where o])inions do e.\ist, there is little differenc c* on foreign jjolicies between 
Democrats and Rej)ubliuins. lor e.\am|>le, e.\uc tly tin- same* number (56 
per cent) of the Republic anS and Democrats who had heard of it a|)prove(l 
of the Truman Doctrine of aid to (ireece.“ 

Notions of what the I’nited Nations is or what it stands for are very 
fuzzy, but when the i)ur|)ose of the UN is explained, the organizatioji is 

‘ C’ottrell and Kherhart, op. dl., pp. 28, 108. 

* Gallup poll, April 4, 1947. About three fourths of the voters had fx ard ui tlie 
Truman DoLtrine. A poll by NORC in March, 1947, found 60 per cent approval. 
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a))j>r()vcfi. and 67 per cent think that it is important to world peacc.^ 
Dissatisfaction with the UN has been steadily increasing, however, from 
37 j)er (cnl in 1646 to 54 per cent in 164cS.“ lint ev'en though the American 
peo[)le are dissatisfied with the United Nations, they blame the Soviet 
Union and its use of the veto for the failures they deplore, and 41 per cent 
would like to se(‘ the v(‘to flone away with Meanwhile, they are over¬ 
whelmingly ('73 per (<-Mt) in favor of having the United States remain a 
member, arul by 56 per cent they would aj)prove having the UN made 
into a world gr)vernment, able to control the armed forces of the world, 
iiK hiding those of the U'nited Slates.’ 

Isolationism, if it ever was the opinion «>f the majority, is pretty well 
gone. 'This fac t has Ix-en shown not only by public opinion jiolls, but also 
by of'tii ial referiMida. In Massai husetts, for e.\amj)le, 75 jut (ent of tlu‘ 
voters in 1642 a|»j)rove(l an iiistriKtion to the legislature of that slate to 
rerjiiest the President and C'ongress to call a W(*rld conviMition to frame 
a ledera! world constitution. 'Phret* jiublic ojiinion jxills found that 73 
|)er (cnt favored su< h a stej). and tiu* following year the ju'nentage rose 
to 81.’ l or more than si.\ months after the Marshall Plan was announced 
it made litth* inijiression iijuin jniblic ojiinion only 46 jut cent had 
heard ot it as late as ()(tober 8. 1617 Hut gra<lually tlie number rose to 
64 ju r ( ent. and it was ajijiroved in jirincijile by 56 jier cent.'' By .\ugust, 
1618, 73 ju-r cent of the voters came to favor a jH'rmanent military 
alliance of the Unitecl States and the Marshall Plan countries, according 
to a (ialhij) |)oll. 


DEMOCRACY AND PUBLIC OPINION 

I'he fundamc-iital jiroblem ot demeu rac \ is whether the mass of the 
j>eoj)lc‘ have- enough information and sufticient inlc'lligcaii c* to govern 
thc'mselvcs. Ihc- dictators, emjHrors, kings, and t/ars have agreed that 
the m.iss i'. iiu omj»etc'nt tcc govern 'PluTe liavc- lu-en main doubts 
c‘\|)rc‘ssc(i in the' United State's. One recent instance' was that of Moiisi 
gnoi 1 niton J. Sliec-n. wlio said in a sermon: "In aiy\ great crisis of 
civilization the' only one's who evei m-c- clearl\ are at tlie e\trc‘ines, the 

' N( )K('poll. \|»nl, l‘M,s -(lalliip polls 111 various dale s, Id-ffi lO-tS. 

•' I'.alhip poll. M.iv Ju, lots 

‘ (iallup polls of Oitohi i 12 aiul 1 liveinber 24, gF47, rcspoi livt lv. 

•'jcionu- .s Hruiicr, Matuitilt b'tom the Ptoplc (1*^44^. {>. .vS 

*• (l.illup polls ot \ .irious il.itcs, suminan/ocl in (lallup n» \\s rcK asr 1 lotvinhc-r S. 1^47. 
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very simple and ignorant people, and a few intellectual giants. The 
great masses never see.” ’ 

The weight of the evidence, however, is on the side of democracy —■ that 
the great masses do see. This conclusion is justified not on]\ from public 
opinion polls but Irom ollicial referenda and ( lections. In :i multitude ot 
cases public opinion has been more farsighted than ('ongres-^, and the 
people have been about si.x months ahead of their representativ • Wlu'ii 
Prime Minister Neville ('hamherlain returned from Munich with what 
he .said was peace for our time, the American people were not fooled. 
Two thirds of them thought that there woukl be a luiropenu wai within 
a few years.^ As the war clouds blackened, the American voters took the 
side of the popular governments of Kuropt* against the dictators They 
were willing to help luigland even at the risk of war, and a si/al)le minority 
were ready to declare war on Ciermany even behne Pearl I larbor. Accord¬ 
ing to all the evidence, the great masses saw what the war was abtiuf, and 
they understood their interest in it. 

The American public, as has been demonst rati d in these jiages, is not 
always well informed about either issues or personalities. But the peojile 
understand the major (juestions, and when unfamiliar matters, such as 
reciprocal trade agreements, are e.xjdained to them, their api)r<)val would, 
in general, agree wdth the opinions of economists. 'The pi'oph* read the 
new’spapers, but they do not always aiicpt what they read. 'The jiresi 
dential election of 1948 proved fh.it fact ome again 'I'liat same elei lion 
showed that when a plurality had de* ided how to vote, no bandw'agon 
sentiment that Dewey was sure to wan dissuadcil them from vising for 
'rruman. 

'The students of jiublic opinion w’ho have examineil the results ol publii 
opinion surveys, such as Cantril, (lalliip, and Lydgate, have not alwa;, s 
agreed with the majority, but they have felt tliat the pi-ople “generally 
come to a sensible com lusion,” as Lydgate j)ut it. ('antril did not agree 
with Monsignor Sheen that the ignorant and simj)!e see i learly. On the 
contrary, he says that “the well-informed j)eoj)le aci ept less readily than 
the uninformed certain stereotyped, fatalistic, or emotional solutions to 
problems.”^ (iallup’s and other polls show that usually the higher u|> 
the respondent is in the educational scale, ttie more likely he is to have 

• PM, June 16, 1046. 

• For a review of the evidence see Lydgate, op. tit., i)|>. 2 14. 

^Fortune, vol. 19 (January, 1039;, j). 67. 

• Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinijn n944), p. 211. 
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an opinion, and the more likely that opinion is to be a logically defensible 
one. 

The trends in public opinion have in many instances been correlated 
with events, foreign and domestic. The popularity of Presidents has 
been measured against their ofTicial acts.^ It may be reasonably concluded 
that American oijinion changes with events, not usually with violent 
swings, but gradually, as the imi)lications of occurrences are grasped. 
When violent swings of opinions rlo come, “in the great majority of cases,” 
wnAe L\'dgate, tliey are “directly traceable to dramatic or decisive 
events.” 'J'he extent to which opinion changes as a result of speeches is 
not yet sufficiently studied to make conclusions certain, but it would be 
unsafe to assert that (ampaigns do not make (aiifl change) attitudes. 
Lydgate believed, for example, that it was not the speeches made in 
Congress in 1‘>,S7 attacking President Franklin Roosevelt’s Supreme Court 
plan that turned opinion against it so much as the court’s approval of 
the W^igner Act. Rut it is impos.sible to say with certainty, because 
history cannot be turned backward to see if the plan would have been 
disapproved anyiiow had the court hehl the Wagner Act unconstitutional. 

't here are blind spots in American public opinion. 'Fhere are areas of 
ignorance. .A few ojiinions arc inconsistent with others, although often 
the apparent iiu onsistencies arise from the dilTerent wording of fpiestions. 
but, in th<* words of Hadley Cantril, “if people in a democracy arc 
provided educational oiiportunities and ready access to information, 
public opinion reveals a hard-headed common sense, Tht' more enlight¬ 
ened peojde are to the imjdications of events and proposals for their own 
self interest, the more likely tlu'v are to agree with the more objective 
opinions of realistic e.xperts.” ^ 

' tanf ril, np. ril., pp. 221 225, |>rrsonfs a niimhrr of charts which show the r( '-[)oa- 
sivcncss of jiublic opinion to the events of World War II. 

Ml/. .// . p IS.i. •'(>/>. ( 1 / , p. 2 Ml 
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Party Or^^anization, State and National 


“In AMKKirA,” wrote Lord Brya*. “the j^reat mo\’i?i^ font's are the 
j>arties . . . ajKl the fewer hav<‘ Iw'eonie their j)rin('ii)les and (h(‘ faint(*r 
their interest in those principles, the more perfect has lu'come their 
organization. The less of nature the more of art; tlie less spontaneity tlie 
more mechanism.” ' Llahorate as party organization was in ISSS, if is 
more complete today; the widening ot the sulTragt* and the increasi* in 
population have nec(‘ssarily inn- ised the size of the party tnachinery. 


rNFr.rKNCKS ON ()K(;ANIZ.\TI<)N 

'I'he develoj)ment of party organizatioti from the informality and sim¬ 
plicity of Samuel .Ulams’s caucus and the (ommittees of corres|)onden> e 
to the com|)lex organizations of the present, which are in mo^t states 
regulated in great detail by law, has been conditioned })y a number of 
factors.- 'rhe large number of .\merican .slate and lo( al government units 


* T/ie American Commomvealth, v«/l. 1 ri'lic .Ma<inillan ISSS), p. 6.?R. 

‘There is no eonipletf tiislory of the evolution of parly in.n hiiicry in tlie lhiite<| 
States. There are period studie*,, such a', (ieor^'e \). I.in-lsdier, l'.arly I’olitunl Madtin 
ery in the I'nited Slates (t'Xtb, ajid there are viir«- work-, vvhnh treat the suhjett 
along with a history of the changes in the nominating procedure, for e.vampl.-, l-red 
erick \V. Dallinger, .V(n«z>w/ie/o Elective t^hce in the I ’nitcd Stales (1W7J; hi -lories 
of Anieriian parties, such as Wilfred K. liinkley, Anu-ruan Palitual Parties (1U4T. 
have scattered references. A good ■'hort account is Ldward M. ,Sait, American Parties 
ami Elections (.1^42 editicjn), pp. ^0" .^.48 


lOCJ 
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with their many elective ofFiccs have encouraged organization, and the 
patronage and spoils which have gone to the winner have helped to 
rman((‘ complete party machinery. 'I'he American federal system has in 
large degree rlelerniinefl the autoiu>mous nature of state parties, and the 
(“stahlishmeiil f)f elections at c ali;ndar interval.s in the C'onstitution has 
rt-c|uired party organizations to offc'r candidates whether there are i.ssucs 
(tr not. 


STATE ELECTION LAWS AND PARTY STRUCTURE 

Statk Vacations 

]iy means of the state election law, each state legislature controls the 
form of party organization in that state*. Scarcely a session of any legis¬ 
lature [)asses without some amc'ndmc'ut to this statute being passed, as 
one party (»r the* other s(*eks to change it to ])arti.san advantage, or as 
both major parties jointly change* it to make sueeess more dilTicult for 
third partie*s. South (’arolina, as not(-“d in ('hapter d. has no primary 
election law liut, aside from the state's in the Solid South where the Negro 
problem has created special e ircumstanees. the tre*nd is to regulate party 
organizations in greater and greater eletail. d'here are considerable vari¬ 
ations in the |)arty structure* from one state to another as it has been 
established by law or developed by u.sage*, but these differe*nces from the 
tyi)ical organization are less important than the likeness to it.’ Broadly, 
the laws (lilTer from tho.se which f)re)vide only a general outline of party 
structure to those* which proviele for every permissible party othcial and 
e*very le*gal action he may take*. In general, the laws are most e.xplie it in 
the doubtful states, such as New \'ork:, where the election law is a volume 
of 7(A printed page*s.- Tn the one |)arty states the laws tend to be looser 
and to allow the jvirties greater fre*e'dom of e^rganization. 

'So jirr.it i> the* uitrnsl of politiiuins in the* e'Icction law that iv.o^t state's print 
tlifir l.iw .i" .1 M-par.Ui- Imnk or |)aniphle*t, ri*vi->in)^ it with e-ach se's^ion ot tiu* Icj^islature 
e'opit'v ail* Usually available* i;ralis le) re*si«le*nts of the* .state-s e'oiucnu'ii. l''e)r spe'citic 
mt\)tmation about parly orf;ani/.ation in any state* the* eurrent law of that state* must 
be* eoiisiilte’<l. I'liesi* statute’s, c>f course*, incluelc e)the*r matle*rs re'latiiig to clcetions, 
such a^ cli^^Mbility te) the* sutTrage*. registration, and ballot Icgi-^lation. 

* 17 Ml Kiniuy's ConuKiiiiitol Iai,i.\<, of .Vt.c Vork (,1043), aiul 1047 1048 supple*nient. 
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Basic Structitre of Parties 

Party structure in the Pnited States forms a nnij^h pvrmiid with levels 
correspondto the layers of Koveniment: 

National ('«>nimitfce 

Senatorial ("onstre^.sional 

(^impaijtn Committee Camj>aign C»»minif1ee 

State (\)mmittee (aKo called State Central, 
or State Executive ('ommitn el 

District C'ommittees of various sorts, 
such as coni^res'.ional, judicial, stati- >i‘natori;d 

('ounty Committt'(‘ 

Ward, (’ity. Town,'rownship, Il()n)Uj;h, Village*. Parish, 
and other committees 

Precinct (also called election district and division) 
committee or committeianan and <ommitteewoman 


'PiiE Precinct ('ommiti ei man 

J-Vom the jioint of viinv of partv simcess the' most important unit is not 
the top but the bottom, not tin national (ommitt(“(“ but the pret inct 
committc'eman. As (Uie < ominentator has put it; 

While h<- is the sm.illest he is also, by loii}; odds tin most vital, d'herc 
arc about 250.()()() of him in the country. He is the bone :ind sinew of the 
machine. He is its foundation and the real soune of its stren^tli. If he 
does not function, the* machine deuiys. If he fjuits, the mai hine dies.* 

'Phe precinct is the smallest unit of j^overnmenl, ordinarily comiiosed of 
the number of voters who (an convenii-ntly vote at one place. 'The num¬ 
ber of voters per jirecinct varies from half a do/.en in sonu* mountainous 
or desert areas to two thousaml in some (ities where votinj^ mai hines are 
used." The averai^e number is jrerhaps live or six hundred, ian al author¬ 
ities arc usually directed by the state elec tioi> law to divide the ward, c ity, 

* Frank R. Kent, 'Hie Great Ganu- of l‘o'iilirs dloubledav, Pa^cand (’ompany, 192.3), 

p. 1. 

‘ Jo.seph P. Harris, EIrdion Administration in the I nited States no34), p. 207. 
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township, or county into precincts and to redivide after each election so 
that the number of voters shall not exceed a maximum set by the statute. 
'I'he number of precincts, therefore, changes from year to year; there arc 
about 140,(KK) in the L’nited States at the present time. P>ach party would 
like to have an organization functioning in every precinct in the United 
States, but in one party states, counties, and cities the organization of 
the minority |)arty is wanting or incomjdete. 

Iloii.’ Srin Ird. I'he precinct committee, if there is one, or the committee¬ 
man and committeewoman, may be selected by a caucus a kind of 
general meeting of all the voters in the precinct belonging to one |)arty.' 
'rhest‘ meetings, howTver, are generally small. It would be a rare jirecinct 
caucus indeed at which more than fifty party members appeared. If no 
committi'e is provided for l)y law or custom, the precinct committeeman 
(and (onunitteewoman) may be selected by the caucus; or they may he 
elec led at the jiarly primarv ; or apjKiinted by a higher party onicial. In 
the last case they are usually calk'd precinct captains, 

Soun c of ro'iocr. 'The power and importanc e of the j)recinct committee¬ 
man arise Irom tiu' numln'r of votes he can control. lie has his own vote 
and his relative's'; those of his friends in the same church, lodge, or 
|)oIitical club; and those' he may obtain from the hiring by the city or 
( ounty at his rc'commendation of ihc' elec tion officials for the precinct. If 
juivately owtu'd c|uartc'rs lor the' polling jilace must be rente'd, then hc' 
may obtain a U'W votes from the owner ancl his family, and, most impor¬ 
tant, Irom the- e'le'c tion-day party workers he'engages with mo/U'V provided 
lor the' i)ur|)ose by jiarty he'ael(|uarte'rs. If he ean hire- ten election cla\' 
worke-rs at live to ten dollars e-a< h, they .should be worth a total of at 
le'asi fifty vote's, mostly from their families, f rank Kent calc ulated that 
the ave-ragc' juc'iiiul e'wcutivc' thus has about “sixty-live dc'liverablc' 
votes whiih he can swing in any direction and at any lime he wants.” - 
In a primarx, wlic're' commonly onl\ 1(1 or 20 j)e'r cent of the vote conies 
out, these sixty-live vote's are likely tei e einstitute a majority; con.seciuentlv 
the' precinct commitIc'eman can always get a hearing at party head 
cjuartets. .\nci hc'iue a jiarty ivvolt, or a thirel party movement which is 

' r.iul 1) 1 fiNhi.iiii k. l-'fu yilopnili of thf Sotiiil S,i,mrs, vol. .t, p. 277, (lc.rinc.s a 
cauciis tliiis '• 111 thf I mifti StaUs .i lainus i> a tiu-fting l»y nu'inlnrs of a part}- or 
faction loi till- piirpoM- of ihocwing party Ic-aclt-rs, fornuilating jiolicv, or naming 
c ancliilati s tor inihlif olluf. It is a iiuvling of a small .group within a largor groijj^; of 
votc'is in lotal ilistiiits, of rc-icri-sfiitativcs in niiinici|>al, county, anil state legi-Nlature" 
or in ('ongrf'«s, ur a eorrc-spomling grou|} in a non political organiAition.’’ 

■’c22. 
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not supported by the precinct committeemen, has little chance of success. 

Dependence on Money, tieneral elections may be won or lost by these 
precinct committeemen. The outcome has often depended upon the 
number of election-day workers the committeemen could hire, “It is 
easy to see,” wrote Frank Kent, “what chance there is ender these cir¬ 
cumstances for the ‘ busted ’ candidate against the tlush one . . to under¬ 
stand, for example, how little chance Bryan had against M- Kinley in 
1896, 1900, or against Taft in 190S.*’ Kent cjiioted an Ohio Ocinocratic 
precinct committeeman in the campaign of BXK) as saying, “It was a 
durn hard blow on the Saturday before election when instead o*' getting 
$120 for my precinct from the distric t leader I got $d0 1 knew then that 

things were not going to be so good, but 1 did not know the wor.sl.” He 
found that the Republicans had hired all the available* eli*ction-day 
workers at from twenty-five to fifty dollars ea< h, and “ I lost the precinct 
by U)7 votes that I had counted on carrying by 150.” ' 

Typical Background. In the study of American politics less attention 
has been paid to these precinct executives than they deserve. William K. 
Mosher studied four thousand committeemen in (‘ighteen ujistate New 
York cities. He found that ”55 per cent had not gone beyond grammar 
.school; . . . 3vS per cent had enrolled in high scho<)ls; . .12 jier ct'nt had 

had at least some training at the academic level.” " Harold h. (losnell 
in his study of precinct captains in ('hicago found roughly I Ik* same levels 
of educational attainment among them.’ Dr, Sonya I'orthal, who inter¬ 
viewed six hundred precinct e.xetutives in C'hicago, found that “more 
than half of them . . . had gone no further than grammar .school,” but 
at that they tended to have a higher educational training tlian their 
constituents.* 

Most of the committeemen who have attended college are lawyers who 
believe that ixilitical activity assists them professionally. The lawyers 
and other professional men constitute, however, only about 4 per cent of 
the committeemen, 'fhe large.st occupational grouj) fOO per cent) Mosher 
found to be “clerks, laborers, salesmen,” and minor white-collar workers. 
Next largest are public employees, who made up about 20 i)er cent of the 

* Holitual Behavior ^William Morrow and Company, 192K), pj). 211 21.3. 

2 “ Party and CiATrnnient Control at the (irass Roots,” Natiomil Munuipal Review, 
vol. 24 (January, l‘M5), p. 16. 

* Machine Polilus: ChUaf^o Model (1U.37), p. 57. 

^ Coiiwheels of Dcmoiraiy: .1 .Study of the Prreitut ( nptain (W'illiam ^■redcrirk Press, 
1946), !). .34. 
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total in New York, 50 to 6(J per cent in Chicago and Philadelphia. It is 
well known in mo.st areas with fully organized parties that any precinct 
committeeman of the winning party can have a puVjlic job for himself if 
he wants it; many, however, prefer other favors or have wives or relatives 
on the public j)ayrolI. I'njin one half to tw'o thirds of the committeemen 
are totally uninterested in issues of public policy.* They are active in 
politics because of trarlitional or economic devotion to party or for the 
love of the game, or because they are interested in advancing the fortunes 
of some leader, candidate, or racial or religious group to which they 
belong.-* A few are a( tive Ijecause they advocate some particular issue 
or seek to imj)rove their j)arties or to “clean up politics’’ generally. 

Other Responsibilities. In addition to his function of getting out the 
party vote on primary and general election days, the committeeman does 
the little favors that bind a voter to his party, from killing trallic tickets 
to obtaining luiuor li(enses. C'ommonly the d'hanksgiving turkeys and 
the ('hristmas baskets givT-n away by the parties (the Hague organization 
gave out 15,()(K) in lb47) are distributed by the precinct committeemen. 
'The ell’K iein y of these precinct e.xecutives may be judged from the number 
of favors they do for the voters. Speaking to a group of them, a Phila 
delphia ward leader once said, “ I can tell how many of you committeemen 
arc drones and how many are active. I can judge tin* number of favors 
you do for your constituents l)y the amount of favors you ask of me.” * 


'riiK Skcond.xry C'OMMrriKKS 

'riu' legal relationshii) between the |)recinct committeemen and the 
level of j)arty organization just above ward, city, town, or whatever 
it may be differs from «)ne state to another. In some juri.sdictions the 
ward committee is made up of all the precinct committeemen, and they 
select the ward chaiiman. In others, the warii committee is elected by 

' Ibid., |). 5.S. 

* Dr. I'orthal, op. nt., p. found that tlu* ^n-at ina|ont\ of pm iml captains in 
t'hicaj'o were in |)olilu'i for a wnlc \aiuTy ol predominantly ctononut rtaMUis, such 
as holdinj; pul)hc johs. keeping their a.>'M-'"'menl'. down, selling gooiD or ^er\iie& to 
government agem ies, se< tiring immunity from ptmi'tmient for violations of the law, 
and so ttn. “ 1 he vie\\s on politus enumialed” hy them, she says (^p 4d) "were 
tleciileilly inchoate, very tew were interested in theoretical speculations " And when 
they w(‘re brought to ilis^ uss i.ssues their views were “ u-^ually a re echo of the campaign 
slogans of their party bosses.” 

■’(Quoted by Da\ul II. Kurtzman, Methods of LoniroHint!, Votes in Pliiludelphui 
(l‘H5), p. 2J. 
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all the party voters at a primary or ward convention, and the ward chair¬ 
man may also be so selected. \\Tiatevf‘r the legal relationship, what may 
be called the secondary level of the party structure is UMially controlled 
by the precinct committeemen: “It is they who [in fact] select the party 
leaders; the party leaders with more or less backing irom the partv 
committeemen . . . then select the candidates for the loi iil tickets and 
later influence elected ofl'icials in the conduct of their olVues.” 


The County Committef-: 

Real authority in the party usually next appears at the (ouiity level. 
There are approximately three thousand counties in tlie I'nited States, 
and while neither major party has full organizations in all of them, it is 
safe to say that both parties arc organized in a majority of the counties. 
There is always a county committee, the size of which varies from one 
state to another. Cenerally, however, it i.s large. Manhattan C'ounty, 
for instance, has a committee of 1952 persons; Hrooklyn, of 2592; the 
Bronx, of 1700; and Queens, of 1602.- 'I'hese Xew N’ork City committees 
are composed of at least two rej^re.sentatives from each election district, 
a fairly common fFracticc. .An active precinct committeeman is often 
also a member of the county committee. 'I'he usual rule is for the county 
committee to .select the county chairm.in, although in a few states this 
oflicer is chosen by the party members at tht‘ j^rimary. 

The County Chairman. Many a bitter intraparty battle has been fought 
in each party over the selection of a county chairman, because he is an 
important party official. If his ])arty is in control, stale patronage, such 
as the appointments of county judges, jjrosecutors, and election super 
visors, clears through him. Much local and federal patronage is also 
controlled by the county chairman. It comes to him because of the 
location of institutions or oflices in his county {)ost oflices, for instance, 
it is not dependent upon his party’s carrying county electifins. He may 
demand that his county obtain its fair share of the state-wide appr)int- 
ments, such as tho.se of judge^5 of the state sui^remc court, highway and 
utility commissioners, and wardens and supervisors of institutions. 'I'here 
is a common political tradition that the.'.e siate-wide appointments .shall 
be distributed as etjuitably as possible among the county chairmen in the 

‘ Mosher, op. cit., p- I'*'- 

* Hugh A. Bone, “rulilical Parties in Xew V«)rk ('ity,” imrrimn Politiml .Sriemr 
Reviciv, vol. 40 (.Ajiril, 1946), p. 211. 
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same proportion that the party vote in each county bears to the party 
vote in the state. The same rule applies to federal state-wide appoint¬ 
ments, such as United States di.strict attorneys and collectors of internal 
revenue, although the congressman or senator must deal through the 
state chairman and sometimes the national committeeman as well as 
with the county chairmen. 

'I'he county chairman is also an important political figure in the 
making uj) of the organization’s slate of candidates for county elective 
offices, such as tliose of sheriff, clerk, treasurer, county board, and so on. 
VV'hetlier slate legislators are elected by districts or at large within coun¬ 
ties. tlie (liairmau in most .states has considerable influence over their 
nominations. In the make-up of the slate for county elective offices the 
chairman must, of course, satisfy as nearly as he can the various ward, 
city, townshi]), and |)re< in< t <'hairmen all of whom often go direct to 
him with their demands as well as the business, labor, racial, religious, 
and other interest groups intluential in his county. And just as he tries 
to get for his county a sliare of the state-wide api)(>intments, he tries for 
a share of the state-wide elective offues. 

'I'he county ( hairman may tlius be a local boss; if not, he must be accept¬ 
able to the boss, if there is one, or to the interests that control his party, 
llis position is one of real ptilitical authority, whether he e.xercises it 
directly or on behalf of someone else. The four or five thousand county 
chairmen in the United States are the colonels of their respective political 
armies. 


DisI'KKT UoMMI 1 PKKS 

between the county and the state there are in most states various 
tlistrict committees to elect such persons as members of Congress, district 
attorneys and judges, and state senators. Sometimes these districts are 
made up of several counties, though sometimes also they cut across 
county lines. In either event, the political organization for such districts 
is sketchy. The county chairmen sometimes compose the district com¬ 
mittees, and where they do not, they are intluential in the selection of 
candidates and the distribution of patronage. Most candidates for Con¬ 
gress, except .some of those in highly organized urban constituencies, 
build u|^ their own campaign organizations and take what financial and 
other help they can get from the county and state committees and from 
the congressional campaign committees. There is usually no district 
chairman. 
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The State Committee 

Ihc state committee also called the state central or the state exec¬ 
utive committee -and the state chairman top the party structure in 
each commonwealth. I he committees vary in numher tn m eli'ven mem¬ 
bers to six hundred. In some states members are elected at primaries or 
conventions from counties, con^re.^sional diMricts, or otlur .reas. In 
other states the county chairmen compose the '.tatc- lommitlee. The 
county chairmen are usually intluc'ulial in tlu* slate ('ommitice. howevc'r 
it may be made u[l 

'I'he State Chairman. The state chairmati is almost alwa\'' '^elei ted bv 
the state committee, not necessarily from its own membcMship. In some 
states the party nominee for <;ovcrnor is allowed m fac t to i)ick I lie slate 
chairman, who is then formally elected by the state committee'. Wlu're 
there is a state boss, the chairman is either the boss or the bo.ss's m:in. 
As many an intrajiarty battle has bc'en loiurhl over the' .selc'ction of a 
county chairman, .so many another has bet'ii wait'd belwc'en contendinj^ 
bosses or factions over the slate chairmanship, riie man wlm j;ets the 
job is usually a person of some yc'ars’ jiolitic'al c'xperiencc' who has worked 
his way uj) in the party. Sometimes he has bi'e' i. and re'imuns, a county 
chairman. 

The oftice of slate chairman is not as we'll delmc'd in c'lce lion hiws or in 
party practice as the oriicc* of county e iiairman. rhe chairman usiuilly 
has con.siderable aulhorit}- in niaKin^ up statc'-widc' slate s, .ilthouj^h lu'rc' 
he must try to satisfy the county chairmen and the infc'rest ^roufis. .Much 
of the management of state tampaigns i-^ m his hands, hut lu' may clc'lc'gatc' 
authority to or share it with a camjiaign manager, the state' party treas 
iirer, and others. If his candidate feir geivernor wins, the state c hairman 
may become the dispen.ser of patronage under the' govc'rnor. It this is an 
onerous duty, he will be rewarded with some jilace in the govc'rnor’s 
cabinet or entourage*. .\ common apfiointment for him is .sec retary of 
state. 


NATIONAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 

7'HE CONGKESSIO.NA1. ('.AMPAIC,.\ Il'.J 

Each major party has in each house ol Congiess a c ampaign c ommittee 
selected by the party members in the house concerned. What the 
Democratic Manual says of the Democratic IIou.se committee is also true 
of the Senate committee: 
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The Dcniocralic Xational Congressional Committee is composed of 
meml>ers of the House of Representatives and has no organic relationship 
with cither the Democratic Xational Convention or the Democratic 
Xational Crjiiimittee. It was organized in 1882 ff)r the purpose of aiding 
in the election of Democratic members of the House of Representatives.^ 

Women not members of ('ongress have at times }j(*en appointed to mcm- 
l)ership on tin* House committee by the chairman u{)on the recommenda¬ 
tion of members of the committee, but the Senate committee is comjMJsed 
excluiiv'elv of M*natf)rs. 'riu* committees vary in size from one campaign 
to another 

l*!a( h (ongressional ( amj>aign comiiiittec* has an organization and staff. 
'The committees are intemled to as-^ist in the congressional elections, with 
money and sj)(‘akers, .such candidat«‘s as tlnw l an. Senators not candi¬ 
dates for re election, atid members of the House from safe districts, are 
the prim ipal sjx'akers. Altliough the committees accept funds from 
other sources, their t'hief reliame is upon their national committees, l or 
the campaign of RHS the Republican mitional chairman, ('arroll Reece, 
announce*! that the budget of the Republican National ('ommittee would 
include $RK).(K)() for the senatorial campaign and $6(K).()()0 for the House 
campaign ’ Presumably most of this money would, as in j)revious years, 
be expended through the respective campaign (ommitt(‘es. 

IHk .Xa rioN M. ('oMMi I I M<; 

'The national committee i.s the aj)e\ of the party .strm ture. It is com¬ 
posed of one man and one woman fnmi (x'u li state and territory, nominate*! 
to the national conventiofi from the states and territories. 'Those mem 
bets whose nomination is unopposed are confirtneti by tiu' convention, 
usually on the second da\, after the address of the permanent chairman. 
Their term is four y*-ars. 'They are in realitx the othcials of the next 
ion\-ention, and theix'fore do not act until the organization mi‘*-ting that 
follows the lonvention, at whiih meeting any conti'sls may be settled, 
hollowing tlu'ir si*lei tion according t«» tlu- laws or customs of thi-ir resj)ec 
tive stall's or ti'rritories. meml)ers are nominated to the conxention in 
any one of lour ways. The commonest method (usi'd in 11 states or 
territories^ is selection by a state or territorial conxention; other dexdces 

‘ Claroiui' Uaiiiioii, Dcmihnitii Sfaniuil p. ID. TIk- Scnati' Democratic 

committee il.ite> from tUlO. 

* .\Vu' York riou’s', Jamiarv it. P>4S. 
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are choice by the delegates to the national convention (16); by the state 
or territorial committees (9); and by state or territorial primary (7). 

National Chairman, At the organization me(‘ling the new committee 
nominally elects its chairman. Actually, it selects as chairman a man 
designated by the party’s candidate for President, becau-e the chairman 
is to be the active manager of the cam{)aign that is to follow. lie is larely 
a member of the committee until his election. In most cases t h chairman 
was the campaign manager of the nominee in his pre-convention cam¬ 
paign. If the party is successful, tl»e chairman then cf)nflmies as long 
as he has the confidence f)f the President, rhns James I'arley was 
Democratic national chairman for eight years until, accoriling to his 
account, he disagreed with President Franklin Roosevelt over the third 
term. 

llis Patronage Functions, d he national chairman ol a sii< l essful party, 
by a tradition going back at least to the days ol .Vndrew Jackson, usually 
becomes Postmaster General.* 'Fhe actual w<»rk of the oIik e is performed 
by subordinates, while he devotes his energies to politics, and especially 
to patronage." He is regarded as the chief dispenser of politi('al appoint¬ 
ments, not only in the Post Oriice Department, but throughout the 
national administration. For thousands of jol)s Ids is tlie final approval 
necessary, since the President acce])ts his recommendations witliout dis¬ 
cussion. I'or cabinet and other appointments of imj)ortan( e the chairman 
and the President may or may not . onsult; the relationship between 
them has varied, d'he chairma/i is always the President .s man. In the 
event of a vacancy in the olTice of chairman, the 1 lesident names the 
new chairman, and the national committee* assembles in a sj)e( ial meeting 
to ratify his choice, but next to the IVesident, he is usually the most 
important party politician, both becaii.se he lias so much control over 
patronage and because, as an old ac(|uaintan«'e, he has personal inllueme 
with the President. 

His Term of 0[fici\ If the party does not elect its candidate for Presi¬ 
dent, the national chairman, unless he is personally blamed for the defeat, 
generally remains in office for a year or more, but he has no real party 
leadership. he resigns before the midterm elections. It is part 

of party tradition that he must re.sign if tlv candidate for President with 
whom he was associated plans to make an attempt for a new nomination, 
because the chairman cannot otherwise escape the charge that he is using 
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tlu* national party or^'anization and funds in behalt of his one favored 
randidate for the nomination. 

Other Functions of the Sntional Committee, d'ho national committee has 
various other lum tion'» in addition to the settling of contests in its own 
nK'rnhership and tin* sel(_-<'tion ot th<‘ national chairman, l^pon nomina¬ 
tion from the state'> or territories it fills vacancies in its own membership. 
It has nominal (ontrol over the conrluct ot the campaign and over the 
aj)j)ointment of pul)ruit\ men and other r-mployees at national head- 
(jiiarters, though a( tual authority resides in the chairman. Jt makes 
arrangements for the national convention, inchuling the selection of the 
city (usually the c ity that makers the biggc'st financ ial olfer to the party), 
the date', and the physical arrangc-meiits It prepares a temporary roll 
of dc'legates, whic h is acc-eptc‘c| pcuiding a report by the Committee on 
(’redentials. 'I'he national committee dc'signates the temjiorary olficers 
of the convention, including tlu* temporar\ chairman, who makes the 
“keynote' ’ sju'ech. The powers ol a national committee are derived 
from the; convc'ution that c rcatc-.s it, .so that it cannot change the make-up 
of the* iu‘\t conve'iition or issue binding dc*c larations ol jiolic'v unless it is 
spe*cilic ally aulhori/.e*cl to do .so. 'The national committe'e is not a party 
council. Committc'es do, however, make* rc*c ommenclations to conven¬ 
tions, as the* hemocralic National ('ommit(c*c' in January, Ibdb, rec'om 
mendc'cl the* abolition of the* tw'o-thirds rule*. \s it turned out, however, 
the Coiivenlion of l‘M() eiidc'd the* rule* not so muc h bec ause of the recom¬ 
mendation of the committc*e as be*c'aus(' Chairman I’arlc'y and President 
Roosevc*lt. then at (he peak of their party authority, wantc'd it ended, 
riu* committe'e is au(hcui/e*d to (ill vacanc ies on the* national ticket which 
might occur b\ reason of tlu* clc*ath. clc'c liiiation, or resignation of a 
nomiiu'e. This jHctc-nti.illy imjiortant authorit\. however, has been e.\e*r- 
c ise'd only once In 1N(>(). wlu*n Benjamin I'it/jiatric k of .\labama declined 
to run for \’icc* President with Stejihen .\ Douglas, the Democratic- 
National Committee named Ilerschel \'. Johnson of (leorgia in his })lace. 


('lIAKAC l 1- KlsriC's OK nil- CoMMl ITKF.S 

riu* committc'es m the pxramid have a variety of other oflic'ers besides 
the invarialilt* c hairman Often there is a woman co c hairman, who is 
.sc'ldom of grc'at political importance'. There* are generally two or more 
vice* chairmen who have no real duties, but are aj^pointed to appease 
some groiij) or faction. There is always at least one secretary and a 
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treasurer. Committeemen and olfirers .serve for the term of the election 
cycle in their jurisdiction, two or four years. When a committee is large 
it may have an executive committee composed of the olle ers and a small 
number of committeemen. There are usually a variety of special com 
mittees and subcommittees on finance, publicitv, heachjuerters. and such 
matters. No committeemen are paid salaries by theii partii's. t'.acli 
party has a iiermanent national headcjuarters in Washington .vhert* the 
national and other committees can meet, and both have headi jU.irtiMs in 
many state capitol cities and in .^> 101 - counlie.s. The* headcinarters stalT 
is expanded for each camjiaign, contracted after the election 


No Flow of AI'Thokity 

Authority in the pyramid of committt'es <1 (k.-> not Ilow from one level 
to another, either up cji down. Facii set of coininittc'es. ratht'r, is auton 
omous; beyond some financial support, a national committee cannot ccui- 
trol a state committee, nor a state committee llu' c'ounty committees, nor 
they the local ones. 'Phis loose relationship arises from the* vJirietN of 
election laws, which is perhaps inevitable in a fc'cleral govcTimuMit. ('on 
ceivably, political traditions might have grown uj» to strengthen and inte 
grate the party structure, but sectionalism and localism have* Ih'cmi too 
strong. If parlies had becMi financed from the top down, the national 
leadership might have come to count for more, like* that i»i Hritish partic>s; 
but each levol in the .\mericai. parties has its own source's of fumls 
Moreover, eacfii has its own peculiar constituefn \ . its own combinations 
of groups and interests, .m) that evc'ii if a higher commitIc'c- h;id aulhoritx 
to direct a lower, it would hesitate to do so, believing that those* who are* 
nearer the scone would know be-tier what tac tic s we*re* most preimising 
I'he single-member constituency system also contributes to the auton 
omous character of .\merican parlic's. Suj)erfic iaily a hic-rarc hy, in reality 
the structure of .\merican j>artiVs is a loose- ic-aguc- or eonfe-deration, 
rather than an integrate-d, or eve-n a federal s\stc‘m. 
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Jt:st as no otiikr country puts such a burden upon its voters as the 
tIniU'd States, so no <»ther country requires so much of its parties. Wood- 
row Wilson noted that 

I'lie prcp.iraluni of iibls of cundidatcb is too complicated and laborious 
a business to lie undertaken by men busy about other things. Some one 
must make a profession of attemling to it, must give it system and method. 
.\ few candidates for a few conspicuous oftices which interested everybody, 
the voters themselves might select in the intervals of private business; but 
a multitude of candi<lates for ollices great and small they cannot choose; 
and after they are chosen and elected to oflice they are still a multitude, 
and there must lie somebody to look after them in the discharge of their 
functions . . . against the time when they are to Iw judged.' 

We still have the multitude of elective offices, great and small some 
<S(K),(KK) of them in spite of the short-ballot movement.^ Offering 
candidates for this vast number of official positions is a major function of 
jiarties. Making up all the slates for all these offices consumes an appreci¬ 
able amount of the time of political managers. Siiue many of the ollicial 
terms are short, and .since many officers cannot by law succeed them¬ 
selves, ^late making is an almost endless proce.ss. I'lie second function 
W ilson noted in this connection standing respoiisibk- for the behavior 
of offu ials once they are electeil is, on the whole, of less interest to 
jiartv organizations. 

' Woodrow WiUon, (SoHstitutiomjl Government in the United States (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, PH)S), p. itXi. 

Kstiinate of Charles K. Merriam and Harold F. (losnell, The American Party 
System (1940 edition'), p. 273. 
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EARLY DEVICES FOR PARTY NOMINATIONS 

Three principal devices for party nominations have been developed in 
the United States, the caucus, the convention, and the dirt'ct primary.* 
All these devices are still in use, but the shift of em[>hasi'; lias lu'en away 
from the caucus to the convention and the primary. Witli this change 
has come a recognition in the state .statutes of parlies as organs of govern 
ment, not mere voluntary associations like the Knights of Pytliias oi the 
Baptist Church. Whatever th<' method used, in pro\ iding the jxTsonnel 
of elective ofiice, parties do indeed perform a gov'ernmental Innction, and 
except in the case of the rare independent canditlate, parties alone |)erform 
it. 

The Caucus 

Early Local Caucuses. The caucus is the contemporary ancestor of 
.\merican nominating systems. Little is known about the metho!! of 
nominating candidates in early colonial times. .\i)|)arently many candi¬ 
dacies were self-announced, as they are occasionally today. Henry 
Wallace’s announcement of his candicacy for 19LS was made before his 
party was organized or even named. 'Phe cam us. or conference of persons 
interested in elections, was, however, in use in Massachusetts as early as 
1635.^ The patriotic societies ol the pre-revolutionary peric'd were c allc'd 
caucuses; it was the North Knd Caucus of Boston which was responsible 
for the Boston 1 ea I’artv. The leaders of the Revolution worked through 
c’aucu.ses which were, as time went on, loo.sely connected with one another 
through the committees of corre.spondence.^* Our present j)arty organi¬ 
zations arc the lineal de.scendants of the sy.stem of c aucuses and com¬ 
mittees of correspondence.* In 1763 John .Vlams wrote in his diary the 

Mvouisc OvcracktT, Encyclopedia of the .Social .S(inirr\, vol. 12, p. .06, clcliiic's 
primary thus: “A primary election is a polling of the members of a particular party in 
order to select or to initiate the process of selecting the- [jarty's nominees for eleitive 
oflkes. Primary elections are indire* t if the- [jarty tnembers '.eh-c t dc-legales to nomi 
nating conventions . . . and din>ct if the party members make the nominatit)ns them 
selves.” The terms direct and indirect applied to primaries are JU) l»)nger in c jcmmop 
usage, convention means a delegate convention, primary a direct primary. 

■-* Frederick W. Ballinger, dominations for Elettive Qlficc in the I'nitcd States (1807). 
p. 5. 

’ John C. Miller, Sam Adams: Pioneer in Propaganda (10.^6). 

< Wilfred E. Binkley, .imerican Political Parties (1943), f). 67, and M. Bstrogorski, 
Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties fPXli), vol. 2, jcp. 3 7. 
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following' oft-quoted flesrription of the caucus that met in Tom Dawes’ 
parrel : 

Then* they smoke tobacco till you cannot see from one end of the garret 
to the fjther. There they drink tli[), 1 suppose, and there they choose a 
nifideratfjr, who i)ut.s questions to the vote regularly; and selectmen, 
assessors, collectors, wardetis, fire-wards, and refiresentatives are rc'gularly 
( hrjsen before they are chosen by the town. . . . 'fhey send committees to 
vMiit on the merchants’ club, and to propose and join in the c'hoice of men 
aiul measures.' 

rile Sons of Liberty were political organizations oftc*n identiliecl with loc'al 
caucuses; after tlu‘ Revolution they became' the Jacobin, or Democratic- 
Republic ;in, soc ic'ties of the* federalist period.- 
'riic' c aiic us survivc's in .\ew Kngland anci in some- other areas as a 
means of tiominating canclidates for local office or as an informal pre¬ 
primary convc'tilion just as in .Adams's time, before a New ICrigland 
town mc'c'ting, tlu' politic ians mjiy mec't in a smoke'-lilled room to dcTide 
on the* men and mc'asiirc's latc*r to be* dc'c icieci formalK’ liy the town, 

/ YC tor I.(‘i[i\latur('\. I'bc- transfer of the caiu us as a nominating devic'C 
to tlic‘ legislatures and to (’ongress was natural. In the Leclc'ralist ju'riod, 
wbcui tlic' rich and well born, in Hamilton’s phrase, ('ontrollcal the* Ic'gis- 
latures anc| ('ongress, candidates for statc*-wicle office* were* nominated 
by the* I‘c‘clc‘rahst caucus in the* state lc*gislatures, and canclidates for 
Rresiclent aiul X’ic e I’residc'iit wc'rc* nominated bv the congre.ssional caucus. 
Nomination by lc*gislalivc* caucus, which began about 17‘X), lasted until 
lS.i4; William II. ('raw ford was the last candidate for President to be 
nommatecl by this means. 

1 he legi>lativc‘ caucus had tlu* advantage* that, in times when travel 
was dilficult, party lc*aclc*rs already in tlu* lc*gi->laturc‘s and in ('ongre-ss, 
could offcT nominations without tlu* n(*cc*ssity fc»r c re-ating othc-r machin- 
c*r\ It tenc!c*cl, nuucovi'i-, to centralize party in the gox'ernment, not 
outside it. as convention and primar\ wc*re latc-r to do. 

rhr ( iiioNs iind PresidrntinI ohiihiiIkois Thus the* c aucus had pos.si- 
liihties tor lumging juiblic jiolicy and jiarty respoiKibility together. But 
it was ill adaiitecl to a jirc-sidential form of government. Legislators 
tc*nclc*cl to select candidates for governor and Pre sident from among them- 
sc-lvc-N. and popular leadc*rs like* Jackson, who^e strc*ngth lay outside the 

‘ .1,/wicM. rh.crlc', I'raiuis AclaiUN. t-dUccr tlS.SOl, vol. 2, j). 144. 

- I'aigiMic- 1*. l.mk, Ihmmtati, RtPublunn Smittics, 1790 tSOU (lU42j, c'spocially 
P|) 21 
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legislative body, had little chance of nomination, d'he legislative Cciucus, 
furthermore, met in secret, and so wa« liable to the charge of a “corru]>t 
bargain. ’ Moreover, it did not represent areas from whi».h the jxirty 
had failed to elect representatives, even though there was party strength 
in such districts. In conse(juence, attemj^ts w(‘re made to remedy this 
defect by the “mixed caucus," compo.sed of legislators pin- delegates 
elected to lill the gaps.* Mixed conventions also weie trieil. but tlu-se 
mixed bodies, as well as the legislative caucus, were ^iibjeet t(t other 
objections: they were alleged to be too readily inllnenced by executive 
patronage; they were ina»le(|uate for local, county, aiul di'^lrui ni)mi- 
nations; and in an age of strong democratic sentiments, the\ were i iiargi d 
with having an aristcuratic, oligarchical taint. By tlu' third detade «)f 
the nineteenth tentury the delegate convention had ever> wliere di.splai» (l 
the legislative and mixed caucus as a method of nominating party 
candidates. 

'I'he legislative caucus survived, howexd. a.s a d(‘vice for nominating 
party candidates for ollicers of the legislature, such as spt'aker, president 
pro tcni, floor leaders, and others. In varying degrees in different legis¬ 
latures and at different tinu's. it Ims also been used as a means of deciding 
party legislative poliiy.- \ttem|)ts havi- ln'en made, with limited success, 
to bind legislators who attended the (an( us to vote in the house on meas¬ 
ures as the caucus majority should dei ide. But no such discipline e.xists 
in Congress today: indi'ed. {*\eii 'he word tu/nz/s’ stvins to have lallen into 
disrepute. 'Fhe Rejiubliian liaiders of the Eightieth Congress n‘ferrt‘d to 
their meetings as a conference, and tiu policy committee of tlie majority 
had only tlie jiower to rccomim-nd. 

I'liE Mass Meeiino 

A short-lived rival or supjilement of tin- cam us was the ma.ss meeting, 
held in some counties or cities for tin- nomination of hsal landidates. 
“It was soon discovered that, although attendam e at the county meeting 
was the right of every elec tor, it was decidedly not his |)rivilege. and that 
the nominations were controlled by the large* clelegations frcjin the toWJis 
within the immediate vicinity of the pla< e o) meeting. “ I he Republic an 

* O.strogorski, op. dl., vol. 2, j>p •'*4 and Dallciigir, op < it , p. M. 

= Paul I). Hasbrouck, Party Cunirnmait in thr Houst of Rrpnsnitalhvs (in27), 
pp. 26 .H. 

® George D. LueUcher, Early Polilual Mathimry in the Umtal .S/u/m (l'R).b, |). 2. 
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(JefTerson’s) Party complained about the manipulation of these mass 
meetings and by 18(XJ had generally abandoned them. Ihe hederalists, 
however, refused to change from caucus or mass meeting to convention. 


'I'lIK CONVKNTION 

Growth of the System. lOven during the heyday of the legislative caucus 
the system of delegate conventions for the nomination and election of 
candidates at nearly every level was beginning to develop. Dallinger 
found a record of a convention for Philadelphia County in 1794. By 
18(K) a system of elec ting ward and town delegates to county and district 
conventions in I’ennsylvania had grown up.* Since parties were at that 
time entiri'ly unregulated by law. rival .slates were occasionally offered 
by a legislative* caucus and by a convention. As the convention system 
displaced the legislative* eaueus, a hierare'hy of conventions grew up. 
I*re*cine't caucuses (also calle*el conventions and primaries) selected such 
eaindidates as the*r(.* were for the precine:t • perhaps a justice of the peace 
or a constable and also elec ted delegates to the ward or town conven¬ 
tion. Here the process was repeated, and delegates to the county con¬ 
vention wc‘r(‘ named, d'he county conventions named county candidates 
and selected delc'gates to the state convention. 'I'his arrangement, theo¬ 
retically more democratic* than the legislative caucus (it was ('ailed 
“representative government in the party”), actually removed control of 
nominations further from the rank, and tile of the j)arty members, who 
might be three or four stei)s away from the state convention. 

Ailvantaj^cs. 'The convention system, however, permitted the adjust¬ 
ment and comjuomise nec'essary to the politics of j)opular government. 
It allowed for the working-out of slates of candidates to recognize various 
sections, racial and religious grc)uj)s, and other interests. As a means of 
formulating and annoimiing party policies in a platform, no adecjuate 
substitute for a convention has ever been inventc'd. The platform, more¬ 
over, could be adopted before the (andidatc's were selected, so that, 
tlu'oretically at least, they could be bound by it. I nfortunately, perhaps, 
the conventions were from the first too large for deliberation, and at the 
very time when the system was growing Uj) the idc‘a of short terms and 
rotation in ollice overburdened the parties. 

Comrfilion Ahusrs. The claim of oligarchical control earlier made 
against the legislative caucus was soon made against the convention, 

‘ Dallinger, of>. cil., pi>. 21 23. 
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(hough this time the villain was not the executive, but the boss. There 
were complaints even before the Civil War, but they reached their peak 
in the eighties. Some local conventions (“snap primaries ’) were called 
on insufhcient notice; others were held in disreputai)it* places, such as 
saloons; some of the meetings were packed In- thugs. Wlcre voting was 
by ballot there were scores of charges of fraud, hut perhaps !he nio:-.t 
universal complaint was that the determination of party m.-.iiheishij) 
was in the hands of the machine 'rammany in New \ork. McManes 
in Philadelphia, and others. At tin* ^tate conventions the seats of dfU- 
gates who were not friendly to the state boss were contested, and the 
decision rested in the hands ot the hold-over state committee*. Some 
times instructions from local convention.s were ilisreganU'd. <leiegates 
were bought and sold, and meetings were iiotous and drunken.' 

It is [K)ssihle that the convention system might have been cured ot 
many of its diseases, although it must be said that all temporary, ad hot 
meetings are lacking in morale and especiall> liable to oligandiical con 
trol, 'J'hey ma}' be statttpeded. deceived, bluffed. The Ion* of .\meric:in 
j)olitics is full of examples, but one recent one will suffice. .\t the New 
York state Democratic convention of Pk52, I'ranklin Roosevelt, then 
candidate for President, and I-idward J. Mynn were jno>t anxious to 
obtain the nomination for governor for Herbert Lehman, but they did 
not have a majority of the delegate> I l\nn related what happened: 

We went ov(*r the list again tiid «nir figures ti»ld the same story. We 
were short. Onlv by some hold strategy could we hopt* to noinin.itt* our 
candidate. . . We de< ided without Lehman’s knowledge* to confront up¬ 

state leaders with a tiat claim that we had the votes and to tell them that 
they had belter get in line. . . . Our strategy .smi ceded. 'I he opjiosit ion 
weakened, despite their .small majmity, and b(*fore tin* roll tail was over, 
a motion to make Lehman’s nomination unanimous \\.»s carrii*d.-^ 

State Regulation of Conventions. Beginning in ('alifornia in ISbb. some 
of the state legislatures slowly and lu*sitatingly i)a^M*<l statutes to regulate 
(onventions, forbidding the fraurK that disgrm ed the conventions, .s(*tting 
the time and place, the number of members, officers and |)rocedure, and 
other matters. "Fhese statutes, most of them j)assc*cl in the (*ightii;s, for 
the first time divested parties of their chara ter as purely voluntaiy, 

1 ('harlcs E. Merriam and Louise Overacker, Primiry Elatior.s (1928), pp. 257 258. 
For a vivid descripticai of Professor Merriam’s impressions of the last c<;nvention in 
Illinois before the direct primary, see pp. 2.59 KA). 

I*)d\vard J. Flynn, You re the hos\ (\ikinir I’r*-". 1917), p. U)*). 
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extra legal associations, but the laws came too late to save the convention 
system, e\( (‘j)t in ('onnccticut, which still has no primary.^ Elsewhere it 
gave way before the direct primary. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


( )kI(.INS 

I he direct |)rimary seeni'. to have originated in (Vaw'ford (bounty, 
l’enns\ Ivaiiia. in 1<S42, and for many y<*ars was c alled the (Vaw'ford 
County System. The I )emc)cratic voters of ('rawford County, assembled 
in a mass meeting in Meadville, resolved that the party candidates for 
all cjIIkcs should, at a later meeting, be selected by ballot by all Demej- 
cratic electors, and “those having the highest number of votes shall bo 
duly nominati'd." I'ln* system soon sprc'ad through the Democratic 
organizations of other counties of IVnnsylvania. and in the succeeding 
seventy yc-ars throughout the C'nited States,-’ The statutes were at first 
optional with the parties and applic'able only to certain officials. 'J'he 
first manclalory, state wide law was passed by Wi.sconsin in lb(U at the 
urging of (io\(‘rnor Roljcrt .M. La Toilettes* Hy l‘^17 all but four states 
had sonic- sort of clirec t primary. 

rile clemancl for nominations by primary was j)art of the discontent 
ot (he I’opulist and Progressive periods. 'I'he advocates of the- primary, 
suc h as La Ibllc tte, lookc-cl upon it as the* cure lor the ills of democracT, 
a remedy for the c-vils of the boss and the mac hine. lie- siic! in a .sjjeech 
in : 

Xhdlish (he caucus and the con\c-nti<»n. Co hack to the first principles 
ol (Ic'iucH rac \ , go hack to the j)ec>ple. Suhstitute for hoih the- caucus anil 

' Kliotli Cl.iml long ret.unecl it" loiiM-iUion ">"tc m. lau in ,,, ( up.i iili- 

(lo"i-ii |)rnn.ir\. In (’it-orgi.i, ilele.gates to "tatc |>art\- loiucnlnn" arc clcc led at 
|.uni.ii 1C", c andid.itc" lor piihlu oflm- are noinm.itnl .U ion\ i lUioH" New \ ork has 
.1 mixed -.tem, with i .indidah " to he elec ted at large i eox enior. In lUeiiant governor, 
etc I noinni.ited hx c onx c-ni n>n", other" c hosc-n h\ prnnarx .South Camlina ha" 
tepc .ilc il .ill "t.it ulc " .ippK mg to nomination", w Im li arc h_\ p.ulx ruleonlx. Book ot 
!/ir .SVa/ov ( lUJSi. p O’ 

•’jamc" li Hoo"c-i, ■■(liiunot tlu Dirext Priiiiaix.” Wilional Mum,'pul Ktvicio, 
vol. Jt 1 \pnl. lOvSppp. 2.11 riu- text of tlu re"oliuion whali c stal>li"lu‘d the 

lir"t direc t iininaix i" repiinted in this article. 

‘ .\llcn 1-. hoveiox. /,; I ,I,;, lit and Ih E.'^tabiishnunt of tfu Dind Bnm<n\ in ll’/.c- 
.mcoa (1041). cli"c ii""c" liillx the campaign in the "talc that Ud to the pa"",ige of the 
"tatutc-. 
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the convention a primary election - held under the sanctions of law that 
prevail at the general elections. . . . The nominations of the party will 
not be the result of compromise or impulse, or evil design the “barrel ” 
and the machine - but the candidates of the majorit •. honestly ami f lirly 
nominated.* 

As will be shown more fully below, the ])rimary did not turn out to be 
the political penicillin that such advocates as La I'olhutc e\pm d it to be. 


Some Characteristics of Primxry Laws 

'Phe primary is, as La Lollette said, an tdection conducted under tin* 
sanctions against fraud that prevail at the general elections Plu' |)olliiig 
places are usually the same; the public oHu iais in i harve oi ii,,ns are in 

charge of the primary, and in mo.st states they are now paid fiom jinblic 
and not party funds. The ballots are prepared accoiding to a form ])re 
scribed in the state election law and are ali.-.ost (‘vt'rywhere printed at 
public expense. Names are put on the primary ballot I'ither after a cam us 
or after the tiling of a i)etition carrying a designated minimum number of 
signatures of party members. In some stales groups of candidates may 
jointly petition to have their names appear togt'tluT, brai k(“ted with sonu* 
.slogan or identifying phrase such as “ Kegular Rejinbliean ” or “()rgani/.a 
tion Democrat.” Individual candidates an* in some states also pc'rmitted 
to have slogans or short statements of policy after their nanu's 'The 
number of reejuired signatures is usually small a dozen to lift\ al¬ 
though the reciuired number increases for the higher oIVk c‘s, so that .i 
thousand or more may be rerjuired for governor or Lniti-d Sl.ites senator. 
Phe small number leads to the occasional filing of “joker” or “straw” 
candidates, or to tiling in order to obtain free pi-rsonal advertising.'^ 
“Cross-tiling,” or tiling in more than one primary, is permitted under 
various conditions in four states. In California in 1940 (iovernor Warren 

* Im Follette’s Autobiography ffh*' RoIktI M. L;i ti- (’t)mi»;iiiv, 101 ?), pp ]*)/ 

198. 

2 It is very (lillicult to prevent dll'. tri(k«T\ .A tiling fee, il larj^e. may prevent 
worthy but impecunious caiiflidale'' from tiling, if it is returned upon aitaming a ( ertain 
percentage of the vote, it only emciurtages the sponM)rs <jf the straw lanclidate to gei 
out enough votes for him to have the fee rej^aid. .A I'fge numlx r of ''ignatun s ein )Ur 
ages machines, anfl is a burden upon non-machine (andniat* ^ 1 he ke|iuhluan Stale 

Committee in New Hampshire has .sought to have the State ballot Law ( «unmission 
authorized, after complaint and hearing, to strike suth names olT the ballot beiause, 
they allege, it has become customary for crude humorists in s«mie towns to lile in the 
Republican primary the town drunk or the village halfwit. 
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won both Repiihliran and Democratic primaries. In New York Congress¬ 
man Vito Marcantonio won Democratic, Republican, and American 
Labor rK^minations until an act passed in 1947 especially to reach him 
forl)a{k* rross-filing unless the appropriate party committee by a majority 
vote at a meeting authorized such designation.‘ 

During ele( lion years the primaries are held at various dates from early 
in April tf) late in September, according to the state laws, or in a few 
states, ac( ording to party rule. In presidential years some states hold 
two sets of j)rimari(‘s, one for delegates to the national convention, the 
other later for nomination to ollice.s. 

Although there are four border and southern states where the holding 
of a j)rimary is oj)tional with the parties, the trend has been toward man¬ 
datory primaries for major j)artie.s, both to be held on the same day. 


Oi’EN OR Ci.osKU Trim AH V 

'I'he first primary in Crawford County was evidently a closed primary; 
that is, one to whicli only party members (in that case. Democrats) were 
admitted. Just how the fact of party membership was determined in that 
early primary does not appear. The closed primary is the overwhelming 
prefereme of the political organizations, but ten states have an open pri¬ 
mary; that is, one in which any duly cjualitied voter may participate in 
whatever party he pleases. He may, depending uj)on the election law of 
the state, be either hamled a ballot for each party (of which he uses one 
and returns the others) or he may be given a consolidated ballot, on which 
all the tickets of all the parties have been printed.- 

It is j)ossibIe under all systems for the partisans of one party to enter 
the jirimary of another, d'his trick is variously called colonizing, invading, 
or raiding oj)p()nents’ primaries. It may be done in onier to nominate 
the weakest candidate among several opponents; to confuse the general 
election by nominating in an opponent’s camj) two or more persons with 
identical nanu‘s; or because of some interparty deal whereby the two 
parties divide the ollices to be tilled at the general election.' It was (ami 

‘ Iaius of /n/7, (’hapter 4.t2; 17 Consolidulni Iaiivs, .Article 6, Section 

l.t6.a. 

* l*'or facsimiles of various types of priniar>' ballots and for voting machine faces 
set f«>r primary elections, see Carl O. Smith, .4 Book of Ballots, Rejwrt No. 148 of the 
Detroit bureau of (lovernmental Re.search (June, pp. 1-13. 

^ -\ number of specific examples of colonizing are given by Clarence A. Berdahl, 
" Party Membership in the Vnited States,” Amcriran Political Science Reuew, vol. 36 
(Febniarv. P)42V pp. 4(1 .>(1. 
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is) one of the chief complaints against the caucus that it could easily he 
colonized. Because few voters participate in primaries, it is possible for a 
well-organized machine successfully to invade even closed primaries by 
having a group of trusted adherents appear as “one-day Rerniblicans" or 
“one-day Democrats” as the case may be. If the laws re(|uire it they 
may even be registered as members of the party to be raided.' Hut wliile 
colonizing may be done under various nominating systems, it i*- )b\'i()Uhly 
easiest to accomplish and most difVicult to <letect under an open pr imary. 
Indeed, if parties are to l>e held responsible for their policies and for the 
behavior of their nominees and olhcials in a system of rei)resentalive gov¬ 
ernment, it is difticult to see how they can justly be jiidgi‘d when in an 
open primary they have no control over the proct‘ss of nominations. 


Party Membership and the ('i.osed Primary 

The closing of the primary has, however, oi'ored great dilliciiltir's. 'Fhe 
problems have never been fully .solved. Who is a Democr-at? Wdio is a 
Republican? The national authorities of the parties have no i)ower to de¬ 
termine. They cannot go behind the state election laws. “ .Vny man who 
can carry a Rejiublican primary is a Republican,” saiil Senator Horah. 
He might “believe in the communistic .state, in the dictatorshij) of the 
proletariat, in the abolition of private propiTty, in the extermination of the 
bourgeoisie; yet if he carried hi'- Republican primary he would still be a 
Republican.”l\arty membersni]) is not, in the Ihiited States, distin¬ 
guished for the major parties from mere voting alViliation; minor parties 
may for their own purposes require oaths, tests, the jiayment of dues, or 
the performance of designated iiarty work, but the election laws do not 
and perhaps cannot take account ot these conditions, either to determine 
who may vote in a primary or who may be a party nominee. 

In a closed jirimary the voter is entitled to receive only the ballot of the 
party with which he is aUiliated. “I'hree po.-^^ible le.'^ts of a voter’s jiarty 
membership are applied by statute in various .states, either alone or in 
combination, namely, jiast allegiance, present alliliation, or fiilnre inten 
tion.” ^ Under some state laws, the voter may be askeil at the time he 

1 For exami)lc‘S of colonizing in closed primaries .se«* William Howard 'I'aft, PopuUir 
Government pj). 100 lUO; and Dayton D. Mi Kean, The Jiois: The Hague 

Machine in Action (1040), pp. 07 70. 

* Quoted by Berdahl, op. cit., p. 10. 

^ Ibid., p. 27. Berdahl gives many examples of the tests and combinations of tests 
in current use in various states. 
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rejijistcrs whether he wishes to declare his party membership. If he does, 
h(‘ may forthwith be enrolled in that i)arty, or he may be asked first to 
swear or assert that he is in general sympathy with the principles of his 
party and e.\[)ects to sujiport its candidates or a majority of them, in 
future ele* lions. If he refuses t(» declart‘ or to take the oath he w'ill be 
registered and will be permitted to vole in the general election but not in 
the |)rimar\ 'I'he other < ornmon method is to permit any legally cjuali- 
fied [K-fson to register but to challenge his party nu nibership if at a pri¬ 
mary he attemj)ts to obtain a ballot for a party other than his own, 'Fhe 
registration device* seems steadily to be replacing the challenge as a 
means of enforc ing the closed |)rimary. Hut as long as party membership 
is ideiitirKd with voting habits or intentions, and as long as the secrecy 
of the geiierid election ballot is maintained, it is imjxissible to convict 
anyone of jn-rjury who ass(*rls he is a Deiiux rat or a Republican and docs 
not vole* for the (jindidales of tlie party to whic h lu‘ nominally belongs. 


NoM'An I IS\N I'KIM \ Kii:s 

Sevenleen stales have nonpartisan primaries for municipal, judicial, or 
school oIIk nils, and Minnesota and Nebraska also nominate the candi¬ 
dates for their legislatures in this way. 'I'he persons rt'ceiving the highest 
and iie\t highest numbc'r of votes go on the general election ballot. In 
some states the nonj>artisan primaries for judges comi* at a differi'iit date 
from the part\ primary, in others, the particular oflices to be filled 
through nonpartisan nominations and elections carry no party designa¬ 
tions on the ballot. I'he idea of jiarty government does not ajipeal to the 
ad\oiates of uon|)artisan nominations, such as Senator (li-orge \V. 
Norris, who liaM* alleged that there are rarely any party issues in state 
and local government and that such issues, when occasionallv they do 
arise-, ate not heniocratit or Republican but of a local nature, ('onse- 
cnientl\ . these- peo])ie assert, nominations for state and local oflices should 
be t.iken awa\ Irom the |)arties. 'i'he |)roponents of nonpartisan nomina 
tions rc'st the- be-st part of their case on nominations for judieial office, 
wlu-re', thc-y argue-, no issues of party |)olicy should applv. 

.\1 though tlie-rc- ha\e been few studies of nonpartisan ncaninatiems and 
e-le-i tioii'^, it ma\ we-11 be doubted if the intluenee of national parties can 
be- ke-|)t (>m of local affairs merely by removing j)arty labels. And when 
iudge-s pass upon the constitutionality of legislation, the\ determine 
j)ublic |>oIic \ . tlu‘\ legislate. Perhaps, therefore, they should be elected 
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on party tickets so that voters can have some intimation of their attitudes. 
.\t any rate, it seems apparent from the .so-ralliMl nonpartisan elections in 
I )etroit that interest i^roups are just as active in the selei t 'n>n (»f otllcials a< 
they are in party situations, and jH'rhaps even more iiitluential. I'or tlie 
successful future of representative government. di.scu.sM il ei>e\vlier«‘ in 
this book, the way lies not in the dire< tion of weaki iiini; partN and 
strengthening the essentially irresponsiblt* groups, nither. ii i in the 
opposite direction. 


Primaries in Onk-Pauia .Vrkas 

In the discussion of sectionalism it was noted tlial in the ten ■'latt s ot the 
Solid South the Democratic primary is tlir ree.l ele<ti(Mi. and in Mainl¬ 
and Vermont the Republican jtrimary is the adual contest As will la 
seen by an examination of election returns, thru- are also inan\ oni* part\ 
counties and cities scattere<l over the I niltd States.' Sometimes the 
vote in the Democratic primary in the South will (‘\ieed the total \’ote 
in the general election by three or four to one. I'bt- reverse is inu' in most 
northern states, and the total vote cast in the genetal eleition exieeds 
that in the primaries by three or four to one. V lien there are more than 
two candidates for a .single office, on(‘ of them may of (onise reieiw a 
jdurality and not a majority. If the number of candidates i^ larg(> and I he 
party organization is weak, the nomination ma\ go to a landidate with 
5 or 10 j)er cent of the votes cast. In ordc-r to avoid sm h minonl s iiomma 
tions, the ten states in the South and one of tin- border states use a sei ond. 
or run-off, primary if no candidate attains a majority in tlie fir ,1 primar\. 
Vhe run-off primary, when one is m-eded. lomes two weeks to a month 
after the first primary, and only the names of the two highest laiidiflates 
from the first jirimary appear on the ballot. 


I \ ).ST-P K1 MARY (\)NV KN'ii< )NS 

\fter the primarv, as has been noted, most state laws rerpiire some sort 
of convention to draft a state party platform, bei aiise tbe rank and hie o! 

■See K E Ro],inson, The FnsuM Teh. /-V^" 
r./. J93fHl^mr‘^n.\Thry\'olrdforRon,^ -f '»•« ihne Jim.i.sim.I 

...unties sh.>w a consistent ,.arty preference Meman. an-l )^.Ta. 

Ncrote that “The fact is that the primary the ele, t.o,. m ahmit one hall .1 t. siaP 
one half of the counties and one half of thHeg.dat.ve and longresHonal d.-lr.cts ol 
the nation.” 'fhis estimate may he rather hiK-i. 
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party members cannot write a platform in the voting booths. I he candi¬ 
dates, of course, are alrearly selected when the convention meets, and 
they arc usually automatically members of it, along with other especially 
cl<'( 1(‘(1 delegates and party ofliccrs. d'his curious political arrangement, 
by which candidates are selectc'cl to run on an unknewn and unwritten 
[)lalform, is at its most absurd in the South, where the platform is drafted 
after what is the real election: 

The state (oti\cutictn . . . meeting in September is sui)i)ose(l to state the 
aims of the party. Yet the i)rimaries have already been held in July and 
\ugust, and in 'I'exas are synonymous to election. The iii)shot of the 
whole thing is that the prospective lawmakers have been selected in each 
distric t on their own j)ersonal platforms and without reference to a party 
program of any kind. IbidcT such conditions they feel no obligation to 
su|)j)ort a party jirogram, since it cloes not repre.sent the will c)f the people, 
as the outcome of the local campaigns was clecicled before it was w'ritten. 
In fact, thc*y usually ignore it ccnnpletcly. Such procedure leaves us vir- 
leally in the same position as if we had no |K)litical parties at all, and, its 
.1 rc-sult, the- legislature* splits along factional line’s. . . 


ki Sl I IS Of niK I’K’IMAKV SVSIKM 

111 spite of nearly a century of experience with direct j)rimaries, there is 
no universal agreement on their value as a device for nominating candi¬ 
dates.’ 'The lu’st that may be said for the j)rimary with any degree of as¬ 
surance is that, other things being c’ciual, it makc-s a revolt by the rank 
and tile in a jearty easier than the c;onvention s\stem made it, becau.sc 
the identity of the voter is not rev'ealed, and he need not, therefc^re, 
fear rejirisals for voting against a machine. It would be clit'ticult to 
prove. howc‘\'er. that this threat to the organization lia.s in fact restrained 
unscrupulous jcoliticians. Such bosses as Hague. Long, the O'C'onnells, 
riionijison, and the \'ares have not been stopped by the direct ])rimary. 
“The Hath House [oluis and the Honest Johns,” wrote IVofes.sor Mer 
Ham. “have pursui-d the even tenor of their way undisturbed by such 
details as the shift in the form of nomination.” ‘ That the party members 

* ('. P. PattiT'Min. .S It. MeAlisior, and (1. C. llc'ster. Shite iiml I.oml Govcni- 

mnit in rt \<i\. p. Ui ('ojevright, PM.s, by The* Macmillan C'ompanv and used with 
tlu-ir pcTiMi'.'.ion. 

■ riic argument*, and ec-idc-ncc’ for and against arc examined l»y Profe-'sor Charles 
K. Meiriam in Me rriam and Overacker, op. cit.. pp. 2(W .L>S. See also vol. 

lOo (March. PO.t: 

^ Merri.im and Overacker, op. cit., p. 212. 
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do not often revolt does not gainsay the gun-l)ehind-tht‘-door argument: 
they have in the primary a weapon for revolt if they wisli to use it. 
Since referenda on projiosals to repeal direct primary statutes Itavc almost 
always resulted in defeat tor rejx^al, it may he coiu luded that the vott'rs 
prefer the primary to the convention. 

It was feared by such oj)ponents ol the jtrimary as lhv>.iilenl William 
Howard laft that parties would lo?.e control of nominations, a' il toiise- 
(juently party responsibility would be impos.sible. Hut liu* dc\» l.)|)nn‘nt 
of the organization slate, unexpe. tcd by Iriends and bu'- alike, has 
enabled party leaders to balance tickets, to recognize ratial, religi(Uis, 
sectional, and other interests and gr<.>iij)s. and in ttthei \\a\'s to inii'grati 
the party in much the same way that leaders do in .sueh (onvenlions as 
remain.^ lo the e.xtenl that the direct pilmarv makes slate making 
diflicult or expensive for them, political leaders dislike it .V jumsoii may 
have such powerful group supi)ort (say, labor) ihat he can get himself 
nominated in a (irimary, and yet the leadei • 'na> know that this very 
group support may carry dowm the whole ticket in a general i-lection. 
'bo mobilize the w'hole organization to defeat .such a candidate for nom 
illation is both expensive and productive of antagonisms that could be 
avoided in a convention system, ('olorado. NHiraska, and Ttah have 
systems of pre-[)rimary conventions to make* slate making otlicial. In 
these states jiersons who receive the di'signations of the conventions go 
on the primary liallot, but nomination by |)etition is still iiermilled. 

Great exjienditures of money were made under the convention system 
and are now made in the jire (onveiition lanipaigiis of candidates for the 
presidential nomination. It is impossible to jirove that expenditures were 
lower when every state had its convention than they are iniw- when most 
states have jirimaries. But since a hard-fought primary cainjiaign is 
likely to be just as expensive as an ele( lion campaign, in the two-jiarty 
states a candidate has to hnd money for two elet tions. Whether or not 
the primary system is. on the whole, more expensive to landidates, there 
have been a number of extremely expen.sive tights in l<ej>iibli( an primaries, 
such as those between l ord and Newberrx, \'are and I’epper. M« Kiiilev 
and Smith.- It is also the ex|)erieiue of many polili( al leaders that men of 
attainments and established rejnitalion will often refuse to go into pri- 

‘ For an interesting, speiitic e.xample «jf i>re priniaix vlaii inaking, e Kdward J. 
Flynn, You're the fiois (1^47), pp. 219 22.k 

^See C. H. Woody, The Cast of Trank L. Smith (19.^1); I.oiji.se Overatker, Xfomy 
in Elections (19.?2); .Speiirer Frvin, Henry I'ofi vs. Truman II. S', wherry (19.kS;. 
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mary fj^^hts. 'rhoy will, however, accept an uncontestecl party nomination 
and into a cam|)ai^n against the other party, if that can be arranged. 
How im|)ortant this is, in the whole of American politics, it is impossible 
to say with certainty. Jt is er|ua]ly impossible to determine whether the 
primary jirodiK (*s more “good” men and fewer “bad” ones than the 
<T)nvi:ntion; too much depends upon the observer’s standards of good and 
bad.' 

Som(“ of the other common objections to the primary, such as the over- 
burdened-voter argument, really are objections to something else, such 
as th(‘ long ballot, 'bhe general scattering of authority and want of 
leadership within the parties is probably due more to federalism than to 
the j)rimary; at least, conditions were al)OUt the same before as since its 
adoi)tion. 1‘arty managers are more sensitive to the desirability of leader- 
ship ami party integration than the rank and file. The leaders dislike a 
l)rimary light which, even though it may be patched up bi'fore the general 
elec tion, still leav’cs soreness and wounds at the time of the main battle. 

INDEPENDENT AND NON -PARTY CANDIDACIES 

It is |)ossible in every state for independent candidates to get on the 
general election ballot without going through a primary. 'I'he lot of the 
indej)endent is, however, never a ha[)py one, and since the La l-'ollette 
cam|)aign of tb24 the major parties in control of the legislatures have in 
many stales made it still more unhappy. The independent gets on the 
ballot by a petition, but the election laws are coming to require large 
numbers ot signatures. In New York, for instance, a candidate to be 
voted on by all ol the voters of the state must file in j>rojH‘r form a [)eti- 
tion signed by 12,(KK) voters “of whom at least lifty shall reside in each 
county ot the state.” 'khere are si.\ty-one counties in New \ c)rk Stale. 

( andidates lor other oHices must Ide j)etitions signc'd bv voters numbering 
at least 7 jut cent ol the total vote c:ast for governor in the last election 
in the constituency wherein the petition is to be tiled. 'I'hiis an inde¬ 
pendent candidate for mayor of New York would need about 157,(K)0 sig¬ 
natures. C'ollecting the large number nenv generally recjuired is an ex¬ 
pensive undertaking, and it is made more onerous by various devices. 
In New Jersey, for example, each person signing a petition for an inde¬ 
pendent candidate must do so in the presence of a notary public, w’ho 

‘ Set' Hintl A. Martin, T/ie Direct Primary in Idaho p. 130, lor a survey of 

opinion in Idaho. 
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must witness the signature. Other states have such requirements as that 
independent petitions must be filed before the date of the primary (so that 
a candidate defeated in a primary cannot run in the general eleaion); or 
that if a candidate files in a primary he cannot in that year file as an inde¬ 
pendent; or that independent petitions must be filed sixt\ or ninety days 
before an election. \'et in spite of all these hurdle^, indeiK'nd'.mt candi¬ 
dates do get nominated by petition, and occasionally they get elected. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

A national convention of an \inerican major party is a phenomenon 
unlike anything else in the world. .\s was said (‘arlit'r, if i.s a device of 
propaganda rather than a real deliberativt‘ party assembly. 

rhe convention is designed partly' lor d'‘Ul)eralion and jiartly for demon¬ 
stration, and alternates Ijetween these mood.-, .mil tensions. .'\t one moment 
it is seriously considering the merits of complic.iti'd {juestions of tariff, or 
finance, or corporate regulation; in the next moment it is a tumultuous sea 
of emotional demonstration in behalf of some symbolic hero or tradition. 
Mow it is a personnel-selecting agency, passing upon the qualilications of 
a . . . President and in the ne.xt moment an Indian war d.ince; returning 
hoarsely', however, to its sober choice of an executivi* manager and h*ader. 
Now it is dominated by its lungs; nov. by its brains; now they are in con- 
tlict. No one knows when it \ill become a parli.iment and when it vill 
become a mob.* 

I wcMity thousand persons, of whom eleven or twelve inindn-d are dele¬ 
gates and as many mon; are alternates, crowded into a huge aii.litorium or 
sitting in an outdoor stadium, cannot compose a deliberating j)arty jiarlia- 
rnent. 


Pakly Nation.yl CONVENTmNS 

'rhe first national convention was called by a now-forgotten party, the 
\nti-Masons. It met in Baltimore in 1X31 with 114 deleKates present. 
The form of its proceedings l.as been followed with var.afons hy all 


■ from Charles E. -Merriara ami llarol.l f. (ios.u-ll Americn 
(19W 290. Co,,yri„h. by The MacuiUan Company and used wUh then 

pr^rniission. 
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major parfiea since.* The National Republican Party, predeceswrs of 
the WhiRS, met in December, 1S31, also in Baltimore, and nominated 
Uvnry (’lay for Prc-siflent. The Democrats met the following year to 
nominate Andrew Ja( kson for his second term and Martin Van Buren for 
Vi( e-Presidenf. Like the others, this first Democratic convention was held 
in Baltimore, 'f lu* apportionment of rielegates in the early conventions 
was irregular; hecaiise of the dirticulties of travel, the states near the con¬ 
vention c'ty were relatively ov'er-re[)resented, and in 1848 the Democrats 
adopted a rule (still in fan e) that states or territories might accredit non¬ 
residents as delegates. In 1852 they changed the ba.sis of apportionment 
to two delegates for each electoral vote, and the Rejniiilican Party adopted 
the same scheme in 1860. 

Pkksknt Ajm*()kt]()nmknt of Delpmjatks 

77/c Demin nitic Formula. 'I'he DcniruTatic Party, organized in every 
slate, ( lung until PM4 to the rule of two delegates per electoral vott*. 'Phis 
rul(' caused no grave concern, because the South felt that it had a veto in 
the two-thirds rule (adopted in 1852) over any nominee for President. 
Hut wlien in Pk^bthe two-thirds rule was abrogated, the South demanded 
some sort of (ompensation for its loss of this veto. The 1940 convention 
instructed tlie national committee to work out a formula to compensate 
states that went I )emocratie. and in 1944 a new arrangement was adopted 
whi( h gives tlie Soutli a slight advantage. Kach state is entitled to twice 
tile number of delegates that it has senators and representatives in 
('ongre.ss, and two additional delegates if it went Democratic in the 
previous jiresidential elettion.- The South is still not satisfied. The 
national committee is authorized to assign arbitrarily the number of dele¬ 
gates who are to come from the territories and the District of Columbia, 
'file formula worked out to 117() delegates in 1944 and 12.U in 1948. Each 
state or territory is jiermitted to send for each delegate one alternate, who 
is entitled to vote only in the absence of the delegate. 

The Rcpublii an Formula. .Sei tionalism has always been a greater prob- 

' OstrDjrorski. op. i\t., vol. 2, pp. ol. I'Iutc hml ht'in earlier national meetings 
ot parly leailer". “einbryi^ conventions,” Ostrogor.'^ki called them, to nominate camli- 
d.ites; tlie 1 eder.di'^t-; held them in ISOS ami 1S12. See .Samuel K. Morison, ' I'hc 
fir'll National Nominating Convention.” A mirican Historical Rvvicxc. vol. 17 (July, 
l‘M2). pp. 744 7()d. In the period after the fall of the caucus in 1S24 and before the 
rise of the national delegate convention, t-tate legislature'^ and slate caucu'^es nomi- 
nateil camlidatc^ for President. 

• ('larence ('annon. Demoitotic Sfanual fin44), p. l.k 
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leiTi to the Republican than to the Democratic Party because of the solidK' 
Democratic South. It was long obviou'^ to the Republican leaders that 
apportionment in terms of electoral votes had two undesirable effects. 
First, it gave an undue influence in the convention to the skel. lon Rei>ul)- 
lican organizations in the South. .Vlabama, for instanc- wcnild h.ive 
approximately the siune strength as Iowa, Fexas about tlie sauic as Illi 
nois. I he other effect was that the use ('f federal j'alronagi* in f ne South 
by a Republican President gave him enough southern delegali'' s*) that 
he could either control his rtuiomination or pick his succi ssor. i he(uh)re 
Roosevelt used the southern delegates in PMkS when he picked I'afl for 
the Republican nomination; wIhmi 'laft used the samt‘ lac tic > .lgaiu^t him 
in 1912, he took his lollowers out of the Rejuibliian Party and foiuu'd the 
Progressive Party. On that occasion the T.ift h.rc es arbitrarily used theii 
control to exclude so many Roosevelt delegates that he km*\v he could not 
obtain a majority. 

The upshot of this contest was that tin- R'*publican Party began at 
once to recon.sider the apiiortionment of delegates, and there have bicn a 
number of changes since, all in the direction of cutting down the jiropor- 
tion of delegates from the South. Rule Number I adojited at the ('onven 
tion of 1944 provides that there shall be 

Ih'h'ildtrs ill Lar^c 

1. Four delegates at large f''<un each stale. 

2. d'wo ailditionai delegates at large fcjr each represeiitative at large in 
Congress from each state. 

Three delegates at large each for .Alaska, District of ('olumhia, aial 
Hawaii, and two additional delegates if the d<*Ieg.ite to ('ongress elec I'd 
at the last jireceding election was the Republkan nomiiu'e. Two delegates 
at large each for Puerto Rico and the Philipiiine Islancls. 

4. Three additional delegates at large from each state casting its elec¬ 
toral vote, or a majority thereof, for the Republican nominee for President 
in the last preceding presidential election. If any state fails to cast its 
electoral vote or a majoritv thereof for the Rejaiblicaii nominee for Presi¬ 
dent in the last preceding presidential election and thereafter in the ne.vt 
succeeding election elects a Republican United States Se nator, then in 
that event such state shall l>e entitled to such additional delegates at large. 

Uislrii t Delegutes 

1. One district delegate from each congressional district casting one 
thousand v^otes or more for any Re[Kiblican elector in the last preceding 
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presidential election or for the Republican nominee for Congress in the 
last jjrcccding congressional election. 

2. On(‘ additional district dclegaie from each congressional district 
casting 10,000 v(jtes or more for any Republican nominee for Congress in 
(he last f)re(eding cf)ngressional election.^ 

This (■()mj)li( ated fornuila produced 1059 flelegates for the Republican 
('onvention of 1944 and 1094 for the convention of 1948. ft still over¬ 
represents the Re[)ublican vote in the South, however; .\lal)ama, for 
instance, had 14 delegates in 1948, Maine, 15, d'exas, 55, and New Jersey, 
55. In 1948 the ten states of the Solid South, wliich the Republican Party 
could not carry unless a |)olitiral miracle occurred, had 167 tlelegates, 
abf)Ut 15 j)er c{‘nt of tlie whole number of delegates, 'The present formula 
n(*V(!rth(*l(‘ss works out more nearly to reflect party strength in the states 
than the electoral voles aj>i)ortionment used in 1912 and earlier, and no 
doubt it will be further relitu'd in the future. 


'The Ski.kction of I)kli;(;ates 

l)(‘l(“gales to national conventions are sele< ted by any one of four 
metliods, ac('or(ling to the election law of the stale. I'wenty-eight states 
select (he delegates by state conventions; sixteen use a primary; .Vri/ona 
and Kansas a party council; and Arkansas and South ('arolina the state 
('ommittee The delegates are eho.sen in the presidential years at various 
dates beginning with the New Hampshire primary on the si'cond 'I'uesday 
in March and ending thirty days before the conventions assemble. 


P K i-:s 11) 1: N r IA r. P k i .m a k i t :s 

'The I )emoera(ie platform of 1912 urged that each state should pass leg¬ 
islation providing for prinuiries to .select delegates to national ion vent ions; 
tlie I’rogressive platform the same year went further and urged a constitu¬ 
tional amendment to provide for nation-wide preferential j)rimaries for 
candidates for the iiresidency. In his first regular message to ('ongress, 
President Wilson urged national legislation to “i)rovide for jirimary elcc- 

' Ri'piihlu.iii NiitioiKil Convention (1944), Proicedings, p. 121. \o fraitional votc.s 
are pirmitted by the RepuMuan rule Xo. d, ibid., p. 124, 

■ These tigiires are only approximate. A few state.s, like .Xeu York, select some 
delegates one way and others a dilTerent way: in X'ew York, delegates at lanze are 
selecti'd by the .state convention, the remainder by primaries. In .s<,\-eral southern 
slates, liere counted as primaly states, the primary is not mandatory 
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tions throughout the country at which the voters of the several parties 
may choose their nominees for the pre.si.lency witlmut (lie intervention of 
conventions. I wcnty-six states at one time or another have had some 
sort of law to control their delegates at the national conventions, hut the 
drive for such statutes subsided with the pasdng of the V •gressive (ua.- 

In fourteen of the sixteen states that select all or sonu' deli'g.iles by a 
primary, an opportunity may be given to the nu'inber no \otes 

in the primary to express his prefenuice among l andidati's h>r the iionrna- 
tion lor President. I his type of priinarx is calleil the presidecili.d juefer- 
ence primary. I he voter may show his preleriMue i*itlu‘i b\ \ o!mg for 
delegates “pledged’ to one candnlate or another, or b\- iiulualing by a 
mark the name of the candidate for President he jiri'fers, or by <loing both.'’ 
Where both are [lermitted, the curious result niav (uctir that the jirefer 
ence vote may go for one candidate while the (iek*gates ilected may lie 
pledged to another candidate or to various other < andiilates. 

Objections to the Presidential Primary. s,.vi.|jtl reasons, the prtxsi- 
dential primary does not lit well with the system of national con\enti»)ns. 
State laws binding delegates are ineffectivi*; a candidate may v\ithdraw 
from the pre-convention race after the delegate.s pledged to him in some 
states are elected; and if a number of candidates go into the <onv(‘ntion, 
all with pledged delegates, none may get a maiority until sonu* delegates 
aliandon their instructions, ('andidate-, M>mmonly do not t'uter the pri¬ 
maries in the states where otluM- candidates (“favorite sons") ri'side, 
because they do not wish to oln nd these organizations. \evertheh‘ss, 
there is always hojie that as the booms of tin- favoiite .sons (olIap.se 
before or in the conveniion, the votes of their delegates will a( (rue to 
a candidate who has been friendly, (iovernor Harold Stassen’s entry 
into the Ohio jirimary in PMS when Senator Rolx'rt 'i’afl was Ohio's 
favorite son was regarded, therefore, as an ill advi.sed ta( tic. A candi- 

‘ rhe Publi( Papers of Wooiinru- M ilson, Kay Stannard Baker, editor vol. 

3, p. 76. Wil.'-'on would havi‘ retained eonveiitatiis “only for the j)Urj»os(* of dedaring 
and accepting the verdict of the primaries and formulating the platforms of the 
parties; and 1 suggest that these i.inventions should consist not of delegates chosin 
for this single purpose, but of the nominees for t'ongn-ss, the imminees for vacant 
seats in the Senateof the United States, the Senator^ who-e term^ have not yet dosed, 
the national committee.s, and the tandidates for thi- preside n(\ themselves, in order 
that platforms may be frame<l by those responsible to the people for tarrying them 
into effect.” Wilson reireated his reummundalion in his letter of acteptaiue in 1616. 

- boui.se Overacker in Merriam and Overatker, Primary hln lions (Ibi.S), p. 142. 

' For facsimile ballots see C'. O. Smith, op. fit., pp. 7 11; and Louise Overavker, The 
Pre.iidrniial Primary (1V26), j){). 264 2/4. 
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(late may also refuse to file for a primary, particularly an early one, in a 
state when^ he lias reason to believe he will he defeated, for the loss of the 
(lele^^ates may be less important than the dampening efTect of the defeat 
ii|)()u hi> < han( (‘s in other states. State laws and derisions ditTer upon 
whetluT a candidate may be entered in a jirimary without his consent, and 
whether, if (Mitered either with or without his consent, he may withdraw, 
but unless all th(* names of all the candidates for the nomination arc on the 
presidcMitial primary liallot, the party members cannot e.\press their 
choi< e. A forced choice among the candidates who haj^pened to enter 
ma\- give a v(‘ry false; imjire.ssion of party sentiment in a given state. 

W’luMi a state* is allow’ed a considerable number of delegates Cali¬ 
fornia had S4, Illinois, 60, Pennsylvania, 74 in the Democratic Convention 
of 104<S and whi'ii various rival slates of dele.*gates are filed, pledged to 
dillerent candidates, the possibilities are good for a primary ballot six 
feet long. All kinds of .sjilits in the delegation finally elected are also pos- 
silile. It is even possible; for alternates to be elected who are pledged in 
ways dit'ferent from the* (lek*gates. 

4'he* |)relerence* among the rank and file may be .so impractie'able polit¬ 
ic ally that if the convention followe'd it, party defeat would be probable or 
certain, 'fhe vote*rs cannot, or at any rate do not, take into account all 
the eleme'fits of availability, as the party leaders can and do. A highly 
pojnilar candidate from \labama or Vermont, to mention just one element 
of availability, would be much less valuable to his party than a man less 
well known or well like*d who had jiroved that he e'ould carry .\ew \'ork or 
()hio. Nor do the rank and tile pay any attention to the value of balancing 
the ticket. (‘Spec ially the neeessity of selecting a candidate for Vde'e-Pre.si- 
dc’iit trom a section of the* country dilTerent from that of the candidate for 
President. 

r>ing down the delegates with pledges would, if effec tive*, limit their 
bargaining power and enhance the power of the uninstructed delegates, 
for this reason practicing politicians [irefer unpledged or favorite son 
delc'gations. Idncoln might not have been nominated if his managers 
had l)e*en unable to trade two cabinet posts and the Commissioner of 
Indian .\lfairs lor the convention votes of Indiana and Pennsylvania.^ 
for all these reasons, not to mention the low jmj)ular interest, “the presi¬ 
dential primary movement has not only been halted; it has actually been 
turned liackward. ” - In many ways, as has been noted in Chapter 7, the 

' William K. Harin^c-r. Linrohrs Rise io Power (PM7). pp. 214-215; 230- 240. 

- Mi-rriam aiui (>vorackfr. op iil., p. 183. 
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public opinion polls constitute an informal presitlential preferenct* primary 
which is a better expression of party se’Uimenl than the formal primaries 
I hus it was impossible to tell from the results of the Repuiiliean primaries 
of 1948 what lamlidale wasprelerred by the larj^est nnniber of I\('publi<'an 
voters. 1 he magazine riCyurrk eanva'ised “lifty of the " Pion’s leading 
political wiiteis just beloie the convention oj)i*ned to !ind llu* m<"<l 
likely nominee. Of the fifty, twenty-eight thought X'andenhei ■; had (he 
best chaiu'e, lift e'en tavored Dewey, six Taft, and oiu‘ Martin ' Ihit a 
Gallup jioll among Kepuhliian voter--, published June IS rateil ihe presi¬ 
dential possibilities thus: 


1 )ewey. 

33' 

Stassen. . 

26 

Winclcmherg 

13 

Mac.Xrthur 

11 

'I'aft 

10 

Warren. 

2 

Martin. 

1 

Others, or no choice' 



No c.xisting party machinery is so ellieient at revealing the* pre ferences of 
the members of a party. 

Assembmnc; of the X.vrioNAi. ('onvkmion 

Late in June or early in July the (onvenlion assembles in the city se¬ 
lected by the national committee. In re-ent years the Deinouats have 
set their convention to follow the Kc'publicans’ The numbi'r »,! delegates 
and alternates is so great that only a few cities have stadia or auditoriums 
big enough to .seat them, along with the fifteen or twenty thousand other 
politicians and sightseers who attend and who want places in the galleries. 
A national convention is a great spectac le that draws c rowds. 'I he con¬ 
vention city must also have extensive hotel accommodations to care for 
such a vast assemblage of people. Before the conve ntion ac tually mc*ets 
the various presidential “h()[)eluls’’ liave set up headc|uarters in hotel 
suites as near the convention hall as j)ossiblc‘, and they often hav'e bands 
that parade the streets while sui)i)orters c arry t>anncrs and hand out litho- 
gra[)hed buttons.- 

^ Newsweek, vol. 21 (June 7, 194H). p. 14. , . » i 

*For further details of the candidates’ preparations see Roy \ . reel, “The 1948 
Preconvention Campaign,” Ammls, vol. 250 fS-plembcT. 1948). pp 7.5 89. 
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I'hk ()kdp:k of Bijsini:ss 

The order of liusincss is virtually the same in each convention, and it 
has changed hut little over the years, although the Ijroadcastini^ of the pro¬ 
ceedings hy radio and television and the use of public adtlress systems have 
brought some slight changes, for instame, a stentorian v’oice like Bryan’s 
IS no longer ne( essary. I'irst of all, the national chairman calls the meet¬ 
ing to ordiT. 'I'he national anthem is sung, and a i)rayer is olfered. The 
nati«)nal (hairman introduces the mayor of the convention city or the 
governor of the state*; one or both make addresses of welcome. The 
sec retary of the* national committee reads the convention call, or j)art ol it. 
'I’he (hairman submits the recommendation of the national committee 
for the temporary chairman. 'I'liis man is always elec ted by viva voce 
vote; he has his “keynote” addre.ss all ready, and he is escorted to the 
platform by a sj)ecial committee. 

The Keynote Spee< //. 'I'he keynote address, which lasts about an hour, is 
a highly emotional performance. Among the ciualilications, in fact, for 
tem(»orary chairman is the* ability to deliver this sc*t oration. In it the 
memory of party heroes is invoked, j)ast vic'tories are rc'viewed, and deep 
devotion is expressed to party ideals. 'I'he other party is castigated in 
such univstrained language that an uninformc'd observer would think 
that the speaker regarded the opposition as a grouj) of traitors. Part of 
one; paragraph from (iovernor Warren’s keynote addrt'ss to the lb44 Re¬ 
publican ('onvention as rejiorted in the Kroeeedin^s will both show this 
characteristic tendency and give the flavor of this campaign ()ratc)ry; 

We believe the New Deal is destroying the two-party system. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 'The .New Deal is no longer the Denioi ralic Party, (.\pplause.) 
It is an incongruous clicpie within that party, f.\pplau.*-e.) It retains its 
[)o\\er by i)atroni/ing and holding together incomixitible groups. It talks 
of idealism and seeks its v«)tc*s from the most corrupt political machines in 
the country, (t'lreat api)l.iuse.) 'I'he leaders of its mnc'r circle* are not 
representatives of the {K-ople. (.\ppl.iuse.) 'I'lmy are the personal agents 
of one man. (.•\pj)lau.se.) 'Pheir appointments to publii' olhce are not 
maile on the basis of efliciency or public api)roval, but on the* basis of 
loyalty to the clujue only. (Applause.) Under their rule the Constitution 
has been short-circuited. I'he ('abinet has ceasc‘d to be a voice and has 
iK-come an echo. (.'\j)plause.) Congress, wherever possible, has been 
circumventc*d by executive decree. Both Congress and the judiciary have 
lK*en intimid.ited and bludgeoned to make them ser\ ile. (.\pplau.se.) 
Over all of this and over all of us — is the ominous, gargantuan figure 
of an arrogant, ixiwer-into.xicated bureaucracy. (Aj)plause.) 
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“At the conclusion of his address,” according to the Proceedings, “the 
temporary chairman received a great ovation, delegates, alternates, and 
guests rising, standing on chairs, cheering, waving hat;» and flags.” 

Permanent Organization. This usually concludes the first day. The 
next morning the temporary chairman, after the ojx'niiiL: formalities, calls 
for the ap|)ointment of committees on credentials, permaiK'nt organiza¬ 
tion, and the rest. The members of the committee on resoli-tioiis (plat¬ 
form) have actually been .selected by the national commit tee and have 
been holding hearings for a week, nevertheless, tin* convi-ntion goes 
through the motions of electing them. While the commit lei s gi' forth for 
their meetings the convention is entertained by “ojition.il sjieeches,” 
memorials, and music. 'I'his usually concludes the second day and the 
first session. 

At the beginning of the second se.ssion the committee on iiermanenL 
organization reports, nominating a slate of oilicer.s. 'I'he jiermanent chair¬ 
man, heading the list, is a man not a candidate, but since his rulings may 
affect candidacies, his election is occasionally made a test of lactional 
strength. Ordinarily he and the whole slate are accepted, and he makes 
an hour’s address which is much like the keynote sju^ech ol the jirevious 
day. All the other committees then rejxjrt. .\ny change.s in tin* per 
manent rules are made. If there are contesting deh'gations, as in the 
Republican ("onveiition of l‘)12, the ac- cptanci* or rejection ol the rejiort 
of the committee on credentials may determine what nominations will 
later be made. 

The Platform, 'fhe third ses.sion is devoted to the |)latform. 'I'he 
adoption of })arty re.solutions antedates national conventions, although 
the first true jdatform, according to Porter, was the I >emoi ratic jilallorm 
of 1840, a set of nine resolutions which oci upy a little more than om; 
])age of jirint.’ In contrast to this relatively restrained statement, plat 
forms are now lengthy, prolix documents, l or instance, the Rejnibliian 
platform of 1944 was twelve pages long and had twenty .seven main head • 
ings. Something was said about each of a variety of topic or issue.s, from 
agHcuIture to the We.stern Hemisphere. I’iven the rinderpe.st (a disea.se 
of cattle) got mentioned. 'I’he Democratic platform of 1918 lontained 
about 40(X) words. The objectives of iilatform writers are to unite the 
party, as much as possible, and to bring into the fold as many interest 
groups as jiossible. 

lixeept for those matters upon which most .\mericans are agreed, such 

* Kirk H. Porter, Sutiomil Party Platforms .'1924), p. 1. 
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as the Constitution, tolerance, and the desirability of peace, the platforms 
are likely to be vague, couched in what 'I'heodore Roosevelt called weasel 
words: “Alaska is entitled to the fullest measure of home rule looking 
toward statehood” means almost nothing at all. Kspecially when two 
powerful groups face one another and a party dares not offend either of 
them do the writers show what h'rank Kent called the art of seeming to say 
something without doing so; the leaders of organized labor, for instance, 
could in 1944 have looked over the Republican la))or plank without linding 
any hint of a 'I aft-lfartley Act, but they would instead have found much 
|)raise for labor, and this sentence: “The Republican Party accepts the 
j)uri)oses of the National Labor Relations Act, the Wage and Hour Act, 
the Social Security Act, and all other federal statutes designed to promote 
and j)rotect the welfare of American working men and women, and we 
pnanise a fair and just adminkstration of these laws.” rhe party in 
power points to its ac<'omj)lishments. 'I'hus the Democratic platform of 
PnSsaid: 

Ours is the jKirly which was entrusle<l with responsibility when twelve 
years of Republican neglect ha<l blighte<l the hopes of mankind, had 
s(|uandered the fruits of prosiH*rily, and had plunged us into the depths 
of d<>pression and despair. Ours is the parly which rebuilt a shattered 
(Tonomy, rescued our banking system, revived our agriculture, re-invig¬ 
orated our industry, gave labor strength and security, an<l led the American 
jK-ople to the broadest i>rosperity in our history. . 

The parly out of j)()wer usually asserts that the country is being ruined by 
its oj)ponents. In 1914, for instance, the Republicans saw disaster just 
ahead: 


'I'he nalion.d administration has become a sprawling, overlajtjjing 
bureauciacv. It is uiulermined l>y executive abuse of j)ow{*r, confused 
lines of authority, iluplication of effort, inatle<juate hsc.il controls, loose 
personnel practiies, and an attitude of arrogante previously unknown in 
our lii',l<)r\ 

IniporUnut' of the JUolform. When a Presidi‘nt is ending his lirst term, 
the plath)rm of his jiarty is usually written in the White House and sent to 
the convention. Thus Presiilent Hoover is supposed tt) have jiassed upon 
the Rejuiblican platform of 19d2, and Presiilent I'ranklin Roosevelt upon 
the 1 femocratic jilatformsof 19,>0, 1940, and 1944. Lhe President in oflice 
and seeking re-election will permit the resolutions committee to make 
changes only with his api>roval. But when a jxirty is out of power there is 
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a vast amount of pulling and hauling, of trying planks and rejecting them. 
Each faction wants planks that may favor it. 'I'he struggle is generally 
out of all proportion to the general importance of the platform, because 
platforms are not widely read, and people tend to vote for a candidate, 
not because of his party's platform but because of his per''<'nality.' 'I'here 
are, however, occasional and important excej'»tions to the gi'ueral rule 
that the platform is unim|>ortant. Such an exception was the silver plat 
form that emerged from the Democratic Convention ol 1S9(). It was in 
the debate concerning the platform on the conventitui iloor that llryan 
made the Cross of Cold Speech, which caused siiCi a tremendous imj^res- 
.sion that he was nominated for President the next day on tin- lirst l>allol. 
And it was the civil rights plank of the 19hS Democratic platform which 
caused some of the .southern delegates to walk out and later to set up the 
States’ Rights or “Dixiccrat " Party. 

Allegiance to the Platform. Parties often in.sert jdanks in their platforms 
that assert that candidates are bound by them. In 1944. for instance, the 
Republican platform contained a plank entitled “Cood haith” which 
read, “The acce])tance of the nominations made by this convention car 
ries with it, as a matter of private honor and [)ublic faith, an undertaking 
by each candidate to be true to the j)rinciples and program herein set 
forth,” But since many of the principles are vague and ef|uivocal, 

* A recent specific instance was (lem-ral Kismlamer’s li-ading all tlu- public opinion 
polls in 1948 at tlu- time he withdn ■ as a possible tandidate for President. 'I’lu 
people could not have known anything alaait his poliiiial \ie\\s, because, aside from 
advocating compulsory peacetime military training, hi had never e.\pressed himsell 
on any important issues. I in- general low level of publii interest in platforms has 
been shown by various (lallup jxdls. Just before the 194H lonvi-ntions the voters 
were a'iked, “Is there any particular iiiea or plank which you would like your party 
to include in its platform for the coming presidential election.'” I he n-sults were; 
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After the, conventions fpoll of July .?!, 1948) Republicans and iJc-niocrats wen- 
asked by (lallui) if diey had read their party |)latf«.nns. Wry few had: 
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reasonable men may interpret them in different ways. Sometimes a 
randiflate for President reads a plank to mean one thing; the candidate 
for Vire-J*resi(ient sees it to mean something different. I'he interpreta¬ 
tions by Jlewey and liricker of the Republican platform of 1944 were 
noticeably different. It may be said that the candidates inevitably amend 
the platform in their speeches as the campaign j)rogresses. In 1928 
Alfrerl K, Smith was not content with the Democratic prohibition plank, 
which he thought straddled the issue, and he sent a telegram to the con¬ 
vention after he w'as nominated which repudiate<l the i)Iank and reminded 
the delegates of his views.’ Other candidates have similarly modified 
j)lat forms. 

Hut even though the camlidates may accept the jdatform in June, 
political and economic conditions may change .so markedly before Novem¬ 
ber that |)lanks inserted and approved in good faith five months earlier 
may be imprai tii able or impossible. \ew issues, moreover, which did 
not e.xist at the time the platform was drafted may emerge to crowd it 
out ot public interest. No American party has any means of forcing its 
landidates, if elected, to obey the platform during their terms of ofiice. 
Conci'ivabK a jiarty might refuse a renomination if the oflicial seeks and is 
eligible lor one, but while in office he owes his authority not to jiarty but 
to Ioiistitution or laws. 

Somuuitinj^ Candidates /(tr President. As soon as the platform is 
adopted, the convention turns to the main business that brought all the 
III teen or tw'enty thousand people together: nominating a candidate for 
I'lesident. In this jirocess the roll is called by stati's in aljihabetical 
Older, and a spokesman for each delegation may nominate a candidate, 
pass, or yield to a state not yet called, which state- is known to have a 
nomination. 

Nominating s|x-eches are by rule limited to twenty minutes in Demo 
cratic conventions, to thirty in Republican. The Democrats jiermit any 
number of seconding spcc-ches but limit them to live minutes c-ach; the 
kc-publitans allow only four live-minute seconding siK-eches. The 
nominating speec h, like the keynote address, is encrustc-d with tradition. 

It too is bombastic and unrestrained. It depicts the man about to be 
named as only a little lower than an angel, a sterling character, a one- 
hundred per-cent .\merican, and most important of ail a sure 

winner. Ilis life and accomjdishments are reviewed in disi net detail, 
and it he- had the good fortune to be born in a log caljin, as (lovernor 
' Roy \' tVt-I and Thorna.*; C\ Donmlly, The IQJS Campaign (lOdl). p. d4. 
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Bricker was - and many a candidate before him - - that fact will surely be 
mentioned. Although it may have been known for weeks that the speaker 
had been picked to nominate a certain candidate, it is part of the tradition 
that he mention the man s name only once, at the verv enr! of the last 
sentence. 

7 he ''Demonstration." 1 he utterance of this name i.s a signal, a cue, for 
a ‘‘demonstration. I'he supporters of the candidate leave theii seats on 
the floor and march around thi* liali and up an<l down the aisks carrying 
banners, jilacards, and pictures of then man. I'hey have tlien own bands, 
which ])lay as loudly as possibU*, but the music is often drowned o\\{ by the 
yelling, cheering, and the noise nuule by various mechanical d(‘viu‘s 
though power-driven noise machines have now lurn banned. 'I'lu uproar 
is deafening. “It is a sort of pandemonimn or Bedlam. If one coiiKl 
imagine a crowd of fifteen thousand persons all attacked at once with. 
Saint Vitus’ dance, one would have a faint i<lea of the scene presented i)y 
the convention.” ‘ .\mid the wave upon \\a' <“ of noise, fist lights break 
out as the demonstrating delegates try to sei/.t* the banners helci by dele¬ 
gates favoring other candidates for the nomination, ('hairs collapse. 
People are swejit away from their places. Hals thrown in the air arc 
trampled and smashed. 'The gallery crowd joins, of (ourse, in the si ream- 
ing. Sometimes the.se gallery claccjues have been imjiortant in jirodiK'ing 
a nomination by giving the impression that one man is much more jxipu- 
lar than another. Seward's foncs brought a thousand ‘“pressure men” 
to ('hicago in ISfiO. Lincoln’s managers. “Ward Lamon and Jesse Lell, 
therefore had a large supjily of extra ti<kets printed Phursday evening, 
and .S(.“veral Lincoln men sjieni the night forging ollicial .signatures on the 
jiasteboards.” 'Lhe ne.\t morning, Seward’s men, to their horror, “could 
not get in. 'I'he places from whitli, yesterday and the day befon*, they 
had shouted for Seward, were (x'cupied b\ a thou.sand limber-lunged 
('hicagoans, ready to roar for ‘Old .\be.’ 'I'hese were pai ked in with the 
help of those counterfeit tickets a trick (in Whitney's |)hrase) ‘known 
only to wicked ('hicago.'” - 

'Fhc “voice from the sewer” (jf the PUO Demoiratic Convention was 
another trick, but perhaj>s not wicked, known to ('hicago. Mayor Kelly’s 
commissioner of sanitation, o|)erating a loudspeaker in the basement of 

‘ O^troj'orski, op. lit., vol. 1, p. iOS. Ostrut'ur^ki’'' wlmlu flcst liplion ot the tonven- 
tiun i>rocess is will worth reading. See al.-o pp. P>0 in his Demoiraty awl the 
Party Syilem in the I 'nital (]'>\2). 

• Baringer, op. rit., [)p. 267, 278. 
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the convention hall, demanded over and over, in the name of different 
states, the renomination of Franklin Roosevelt. The length of each 
demonstration is carefully noted, not only by newspaper reporters, but 
for the official report of the conv'ention; thus, in 1944, Governor Dewey’s 
demonstration offu iaily began at 11:40 a.m. and ended at 12:07. The 
intensity of the sound is scientifically measured in decibels. 4'he roll of the 
.states is continued, and as siHce.ssive men are named, demonstrations for 
them are (onflucted. 

The Jitill()ti}if>. Alter all are nominated and the seconding speeches 
delivered, a vote is taken. In the parlance of conventions, this vote is 
called a ballot, and such statements will be made as ‘‘Wallace received 
f)n the lirst ballot 420.\ votes to IVuman’s 41b.',' X'oting, however, is 
not by a ballot but by a roll call of the .states, the chairman of each state’s 
delegation announcing the vote.- If no one attains a majority at the first 
voting, the jinxt'ss is (ontiniied until someone does, and sometimes the 
('«)ntest is long and bitter. In the Democratic C'onvention of 1924 John W. 
havis was nominated on the one hundred and-third ballot after two 
weeks ol deadlo* k between Mc.\doo und Smith.'' When no one has a 
majority, and while successive ballots are being taken, the party leaders, 
who are not necessarily delegates, meet in hotel rooms and try to work 
out compromises or deals to produce a majority. The biographies and 
memoirs of .\merican politicians are re{)lete with .stories of these meetings 
in .smoke tilled rooms. Wlii-n none among the major factions will give 
way, a “dark horse is likely to emerge Irom these ('onferences, [lerhaps 
some favorite son or other candulate acceptable to a majority as a second 
choice, lie may be a i)erson not widely known to the public, like Harding; 
or a non protessional. like Willkie; or he may be a |H*rson accei)ted bv the 
deli'gates out of sheer wi'ariness. like Davis. 

' I'lir il.. imt |m ihih lr.uti»inal \oteN. Init tlu' 1 li-mocrats allow .states 

to elect more pels,,ns than they are entitled to deleK'Hles so as to jjive more peojile 
seals on th<- llooi I he hemo, ratic formula, dis,uss,>,l taiher, is als,, e\pus,se<l in 
terms ,,f iM, iional eotes 

1 he l)emo,i.itu , <,n\« nt ion has^ime l.S(»U rei ,,eiii/,(| ill,' iii.'t nil,-, under w hieh 
a majoritx ol tin-di U^Mtes imm a .state may vast the entire\oti of that state n-j^ardless 
ol the preli reiue of a minority. J'he rule is not impose,! h> the iiati(,iial luuvention. 
ihoii^di il .1 st.ite loioi iition iiislruets its delegates to <»bserve the rule the national 
,onv,-iition will ,'iiione it Hut siiue in >4 tlie national ion\ent)on has refused to 
re,ogni/.e the unit rule as apphing to delegations from primar> states. 

I'his record, made when the two thirds rule was in force in Democratic onven- 
tions, is not likely soon to he broken. Me.\«loo had 5.'U, a maji'rity. on the first day. 
Hut there is alw.i\> the possibility that three or more strong fai turns will deadlock a 
convention. 
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In a deadlocked convention there is always the possibility of a “stam¬ 
pede, or a sudden rush of delegates to some nominee. 'Phis movement 
may be spontaneous, as w’as Polk’s nomination in 1844, witn the dele¬ 
gates ignoring their leaders and anxious to get on the bandwagon. Or it 
may be the result ol outside pressure and careful maneuver iMg, as was the 
stampede to Willkie. 


44ie Convention as a Rmtevini. hi \ h e 

In two sets of circumstances the convention as a nominating device is 
superfluous. 'Phe first of these arises when a deal has been worked out 
before the convention a.ssembles to assure one man the nomination tor 
President and another the nomination for \ it e-lh-esidenf. Phis occurred 
with the nomination of Dewey and Pricker in P)W. 'I h«' second ty|>e of 
pro forma convention is that at which a IVcsident and Viet* I’resident in 
office are to be renominated. .\ party cannoi <i«‘ny a President a renomi 
nation without re])udiating him, and even if it might likt* to do so, his 
four years of patronage make him very powerful. Probably the most 
unnecessary convention in a generation was the I hanocratic ('onvention of 
1936 which rentiminated I'ranklin I). Rooseveb and John .\. (lamer. 
'Phe platform was already written; the two candidates were nominated b\’ 
acclamation; and only much speechmaking and (“utertainment k(‘pt the 
delegates in Philadelphia long enough for the hotels to gel back the moiu*y 
that hati been |)aid to bring the miivention to the (it \. Seventeen times 
in thirty conventions between 18.^2 and 1948 the Democrats have eitlu'r 
nominated their candidate for President by acclamation or on the first 
ballot, showing that often the nomination is a foregom* lonclusion. 


Nomina iTNd a ('andidx ie for X'ice-Presiden i 

Once a nomination for Presidtmt is nnule land another demonstration is 
run off), the convention, in a mood of antic limax, nominat<;s a (andklate 
for Vice-President, usually on the first or second ballot. Little attention 
is paid to this nomination in spite of the fact that on several occasions the 
nominee has suci'eeded to the [)residency. The nominee for V'ice-Presi- 
dent must be a man accx-ptable to the man at the head of the ticket, and a 
sitting President can change X’ice-Presidenls almost at his pleasure, as 
Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt did. Wilson was prepared to drop 
Thomas R. Marshall in 1916 had Marshall refused to agree to resign if 
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Hughes won. When he agreed, Wilson gave the word for Marshall’s 
renomination. Another element in the choice of Vice-President is balanc¬ 
ing the ticket both on is.ues and on sections. Thus, if a New Yorker is 
nominated for Fresid(‘nt . a man from the Middle or har West is indicated 
lor Vi((-Fn-sirl,-nt. atui iwVc versa. Or. if a liberal is nominated for Presi- 
dimt, a conservative may be nominated for Vme-Prcsident. When in 
I<>2<S .Smith, a ‘S]ri(>[n'f>g wet.” was nominated for Pre.sident, Joseph T. 
Robin.ion, a ‘Slry. ' was nominated for \ icc-President. 

.Sometimes, )ioue\er, tin* nomination lor Vice-President may be largelv 
a matter of luck. In ld-14. tor e\amj>l<‘, the Democratic bos.ses, Crump, 
Mvnn, Hague, and Kell\' did not like Wallat'e, anrl President Roosevelt 
took little interest. 'I’ln' bosses, with .\ational Chairman Robert Hanne- 
gan and (ieorge .Mien, (anva.sse<l the possibilities. Sam Rayburn oi 
re\as would aujiise the .Negroes. “Ilyrnes, who was the strongest candi¬ 
date, wouldn I do because he had been raised a Catholic and had left the 
ehureli when he marric'd, and the Catholics wouldn’t stand for that.” 'Pru- 
man, however, had few eiuanies; “he came from a border state, and he had 
never made any ‘racial ’ remarks. He just droj)ped into the slot.” ^ 


.NoIIFK A riO.N AND .\(’('K1*T \.\('E 

'Pile .National Republican (.'onvention of 18,^2 a[)pointed a committee 
to notify Henry ('lay of his nf)mination and to obtain his acceptance. 
In stagecoach days, tliis procedure was necessary, or at least reasonable. 
Hut with the invention of the telegraph it became a mere formality, d'he 
ceremony, witli its notification and acceptance speei hes, continued, how¬ 
ever, even into the days when a candidate could follow the j)roceedings on 
his radio and keel) constant touch with his managers by direct telephone 
win-. I raiiklin Roosevelt broke [irecedent in 19.12 by thing to Chicago 
to accej)t the nomination before the convention ailjourned, Willkie, 
Dewey, and 'Priiman followed his example, and it may be that the notifi¬ 
cation ceremonii-s are gone forever. 

Phk Nm iowi. C()N\ k.mion: \n .\ppk m.s.xi. 

It is ditPu ult, perhaps imf)ossible, to apprai.se with complete iustice the 
national convention as a device for .selecting camlidates. Criticisms of it 
are often in reality criticisms of the electoral college and federalism, or of 

' I'lyim, (>/>. lit., pj). ISU ISI. 
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the presidential form of government. For example, the ' omplaint is 
made that the convention does not take into acount tht' will of the 
majority if there is any majority opinion on the landiilates who hav«- 
been mentioned. The electoral college, however, is coiistriii tetl to retlei t 
not popular majorities hut sectional comhinatioiih.. While the popular 
majority may be disregarded by a convention, the sci tional inlt est^. ri- 
fleeted in the operations of the electoral college obviou .ly are n a s„ dis 
regarded. Another complaint is that the convention tends to p miiuit*' 
men of no national political experience, notably general s and governors of 
states. Actually, however, this objection is directed against iIk presi 
dential form of government, for under a ivirliamenlar\ form the chief 
party leader would have to work his way up through the legislative body. 
Parties or their conventions cannot be justly blamed for avoiding candi¬ 
dates, when constitutional forms permit them to do so, who because of 
service in Congress have made enemies which oulsideis have not made. 

Whether or not the convention tends to turn gn^il m(>n as candidates 
is a fruitless argument, likely to turn upon what is meant by “great.” 
By any definition, conventions have nominated .somt* gri'at as well as 
some weak men. (liven the availaiile .^u]>pl\ of able men at an>- one time, 
would any other system have i)roduced betttT results? 'riuni' is no means 
of knowing, hor that matter, what alternative is now offered that has 
any j^romise of producing more general satisfaction? 'flu* difl'n ulf ies with 
the primary system of selecting delegates ha\e aln-ady beim disc nssed. 
and a nation-wide jiresidential preference jirimary siu h as Wilson pro 
posed might produce new difliculties ol its own, -in h as a splitting of the 
party vote among forty eight favorite s«)ns with a nei essary nm off lx* 
tween, perhaps, two men who each got ^ *)r 4 |H*r <ent of llu- jiarty vote 
resj)ectively and both of whom were lordialiy disliked by the iiarly mem¬ 
bers the country over. A national pre.sidential prelerence primary is vir 
tually irreconcilable with federalism and the eie» toral (ollege.' 

M*'or a recent disiussion of the prol)!!-!!!" jjikI an at(ounl ol tlic ton\t iiiions of lU-hS. 

see KlmerD. Graper, “How 1’residents are Nominated,'' Annals, \ol JSU (Si |»teml)er, 
1048), pp. 53-63. Professor (lraj>er com hides that “the convtnlion. with its noise 
and confusion, its windy speeches ami hoistirous dem<in''tiatioiis. m.iy not ^eem 
conducive to the high purpi^se of .sekMting the nati<jn lea«ier. Hut as long as it 
furnishes the opportunity for party leailers to arom- in their follower^ a feeling of 
active participation in the determination of party j.olnie'^, and at the same time gives 
the leaders a chance to make their agreement- and mus^ary i ompromise-. their 
trades and their deals, the nominating convention, with all its faults and obvious 
absurdities, mav be considered an elTective mean- for bringing about a large nn'a-nre 
of jxipular consent.” 
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Assuming that no new nominating device is likely to displace national 
conventions in the immediate future much could be done to improve and 
reform them by actions of the jiarties themselves or by Congress. At 
present, conventions are entirely extra-legal bodies, unregulated either 
by (‘ongress or by the states; but in its present mood on election cases the 
Supreme ('ourt would probably permit Congre.ss to control them if it 
wished to do so. 'I'he conventions have become far too large. 7’hey are 
so big that they invite either mob behavior or boss control if the eleven 
or twelve hundred delegates are to act in concert. A smaller group, say 
of about two hundred, with none ))ut delegates permitted on the floor, 
would be at once more of a party council and a meeting less subject to the 
hysterical behavior characteristic of recent conventions, Tkdng unregu¬ 
lated, national conventions are .subject to all the trickery which brought 
state conventions into disrepute. In .short, none of our devices for nom¬ 
ination caucus, convention, or primary can be considered perfect 
or even lool-prool. It is a (juestion, however, wiiat other device might 
work Ix'ttcr. 



Party Behavior 
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Leadership in Group and Party 
The Practice oj Politics 


“In all assemblies and groups and organized bodies of nu*u.” wrote 
Viscount Bryre, “from a nation down to tiu • onmutti-i' of a i Iiib, diree- 
lit)n and decisu)ns rest in the hands of a small percentage, less and less in 
proportion to the larger and larger si/e of the body, till in a great j)opulation 
it becomes an infinitesimally small i)ro|)ortion of tlu* whole number. 'I'his 
is and always has been true of all forms of government, though in different 
degrees.” ‘ 'Phe nece.ssity for leadership has been recogni/ed by writers 
on politics from Plato and Aristotle to II.iioM Laski riiere is general 
agreement with Bryces view that lea<ierduj) inevitable comimtrates 
in a few hands; Bryce thought inat c-ven the nominal autocrat, such as 
('aesar or Napoleon, found his governing actually reduced to “selecting 
those who are to govern in his name.” In an aristoi ••acy the- leaders 
are selected from and govern for the j)rivileged <-lass; in a demo< rat y they 
may rise from any jiart of the population, but ideally these lew gf)vern for 
the benefit of the many, in whom sovereignty resides. I )emo( rat y, even 
in its simplest forms, such as the .\ew laigland town meeting, tontem 
plates leadershij), though the degree and kind of responsibility of the 
leader to the led will differ with differing forms of government, < ustom, 
party, and group power, 'fhe never emiing |>roblem of f) 0 [>ular govern¬ 
ment is the solution of the fjuestion of authority versus re.sponsibility: the 
selection and the control of leaders. 

* James Bryce, Modern Dt'tnoircuies (1921), vol. 2, p. 542; cf. William B. Muiiro, 
Personality in Politics (1954 edition), pj). H9 92. llumUl basswell makes the point in 
his Power and Personality (194S), p. IIU, that this fann»U' jja'.saj^e oi Bryi e s is not tf) 
be construed to mean that deni«xratic «'A-. rnment is rule by an »-hle, but that demo 
eratic leadership is i>ossiblc as long as the selection of leaders is upon a t(.tnmunity wide 
basis. 


*47 
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rJ ADHRSHIF’ 

‘‘'I'lic throLul <jf I'ovcrnaiuc runs throiij^h all the web of social life," 
wrote Professor (’harl(‘s P. Merriam, and private jirouj)" within the 
politi< al state “have their own bureaucracies, their own factions or |)arties, 
tlieir own leaders and dema^^o^^ues, their own politics j)etty or noble.” ^ 
With appropriate but i7iirior differences a leader of a .i^roup behaves like a 
])olitit ai leader, and the larger the group the t loser the resemblance. The 
ta< ti(s, for instance, of a man seeking to become national C(;mmander of 
the American Legion are markedly like thr)se of a man seeking his party’s 
nomination for I'resident. “A close scTUtiny of such Inon-partyJ groups 
N-ads to the < oik lusion that the social and [)sychologi( al factors involved 
in the genesis of l(‘adershij) an* esstMitially the sanu* in the case of a group 
l)uilt about a non-political interest as in the political part) ,’’- As our 
society Ix'iomes more and more complex, groups increasingly lind that 
their objei lives can be attained only through .some political action. I'heir 
leadc'iship, therefore, is more and more like the leadershi[) of politicians. 
Indeeil, a high position in a veterans'organi/alion has for generations been 
a way to political leadershij). ('ongressman James L. van /.andt of Penn¬ 
sylvania i.s a contemporary example: lie moved into party politics from 
being commander-in chief of the \ eterans of I'oreign Wars. 


I.KADI-.K \NI) Lk\ 1)KKSIHI> I )!• KINKl) 

'The terms Iriulrr and /finJrr.s/ii /) are variously «h*llned. leader is a 
person who exerts special intlucaice over a numb(*r of peojile." ^ “Who¬ 
ever . , . can sway the minds and wills of the sovereign jieople becomes a 
leader.” ‘ I’aul Pigors distinguishes leadersliip from domination: “ Lead- 
i-iship is a j)rocc-s- of mutual stimulation which, by the succe.ssful inter¬ 
play ol relevant individual differences, controls human eiuagy in the pur¬ 
suit ol a common cause." whereas “Domination is a process of social 
control in which acce|)tecl superic»rs assume a jiosition ol commancl and 
demand obedience* horn those who acknowledge themselves a^ infc*riors 
in the .social scale*." ’ Many writers follow this distinction and insist 

’ /*;</'//( aiul Piiuitc ilowntmcitt (PM4), pp. 7. 

’ Richard Schmidt. “ beaclcrship,” Eiuyilopedia of ihv Social Smiutw, \ .»l. 0 , p. 

•’ I’.mory .S. liouardiis, Ixadirs and Leadership (19J4), p. S. 

* Hiyi c*. op. , it., p. .5.^2. 

* I.eadirship or Domination ( pp. ip, 4S. 
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that when an indiv'idual holds a position of such infliK'nco that others 
must obey him, not l)eeaiise of choice, hut l)ecause of coercion, conviMition, 
custom, economic pressure, or law, such an individual is not a true leader 
but a representative of authority, a symbol of status.* Mllitarv com 
manders, heads ol business concerns, colle;.ie prt'sident^ and political 
l)osses would not under such a definition hv boHa-ti<ii' leader.- and llu- 
members of their ^^roujis would not be followers but subordinat. 

A further distinction is fretpiently made belwe<‘n a leader and i dema 
j^ogue. The leader is said to be a person who inlhn iitcs tlu* lH‘ha\ior of 
others by means of types of persuasion that involve an elianent of rational 
and free choice, whereas a ptTson wlio rules primaril\ by nu'an.s of irra¬ 
tional, emotional, or syml)olic appeals is a iKanagogue or agitator * I'hc 
distinction, however, is likely to dejiend upon the attitudes or intei-ests 
of the observer. Hiyan, for e\ampl<‘, was regarded by thi' agrarian I »emo 
crats as ‘‘the peerless leader,” but by the (lold I >emo( rat- as a lomplete 
demagogue, 'rhcre is an element of demagog\ in all li adeiship, bi'caiise 
(•motions affect all attitudes.’* 

'Die (‘ommander, the leader, and the demagogue are fre(iuentl\ mingled 
in the same person, who will use the tac tics or the authority that seem to 
him appropriate to attain his objei tive. “ In the spei ific instance the eon 
(ei)tual distinctions between leadership, the exercise of authority, and 
demagogy of course lend to become attenuated; one pli'cnomenon ma\ 
easily pass into an<jther in the cou -e of a single se(|uen( e of events.” ‘ The 
career of I'ranklin I). Roosevelt might provide maiiN’ examjiles of each 
concejition; for instance, in liis removal of Jesse Jones from his ('abiiu l 
to make room for Henry Wallace, he acted the command.‘r; in Ins famous 
appeal in his first inaugural, the leader; and in his attack upon the 
mythical firm of “Martin, Barton, and I'ish,” the demagogue. Leader 
ship, whatev'er its sjiecilic asjiects, “is personal social control.” ’ 

‘ .Schmidt, op. lit . j) -'SJ. 

- See, fer e.xample, Signumd .\euinaii, I’tun.iii, ,il pp. 44 47, :iimI 

.\. Barratt Brown, IX mo* ratir h{til> tship (DLLS), pp. 10 17. 

A special or separate tyiu* of leadership arising out ol pre 1 mmeiil acliieci meiii. 
such as leadership in some school of art or in scnntilic disco\er\, is sotnetimes dis 
tinguished. If this iiilluente be leadership, it may exo-iid long bt \i>nd the life of the 
h-ader. .See, for example, Mapheus Smith, “Leadership, the .Man.igc ment of .Social 
Differentials,” Jourtuil of .Xbnornuil and Soiial I\\\<Iioloiiy, vol. .^0 (Octolier, in.LS), 
p. .?48. 

^Sc'hmidt, op. fit., p. 282. 

- Lloyd n. .Mlport, So* i*il riyiltulof^y f 1‘>24), j*. 41b. 'I'here i- an exte nsive literature 
(jn leaders and leadershi{). Tor bibliographies -n- Bogardus, Bigor-, .Sc hmidf, op *it., 
and Bruce L. Smith, IJandd D. Lasswell, and R. 1'. Casey, rropay,*ind*i, Com nunua- 
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Lk.\I>KHS and f'orJ.OWKKS 

'rho rclationsliip of the leader to his ^roup or party is complex. In most 
groiij^ atul party situations there is a hierarchy of leadership, so that usu¬ 
ally the leadc'r is himself at once follower for subordinate) and leader. 
A ( ity chairman, for e\amj)le. may he the leader of his party in his muni¬ 
cipality while he is the follower of the county or state leader, and he, in 
turn, is a follower of a President of their part}-. 'Phe same relationship 
may be noted within prt'ssure groups that have local chapters, county anrl 
state departmei)ts, and a Jiational orj^af)ization. in many non-party 
^'ronps the exact relation.ship of one lead(T to another cannot be ascer- 
tiiined by an outsider, but tin- hierarchy is obvious. 

'The de;^re(‘s of ri‘si)onsibility of the leader to hisj^rouj) or ])arty will vary 
from none to (omplete responsibility. 'I'he owner of a business, for 
e\ampie. is not responsible to his clerks. .\t the other extreme, a county 
( hairman seleUed b\ tlu- direct primary is entirely responsible to the 
j>arty members wlio vote, and they may de[)ose him if they disa|)j)rove of 
his leadership Responsibility is further affected by law or custom in 
that the leader ma\' he bound by a charter, a constitution, a ])latform, 
M'solutions or relereiida, by a committee, council, or board of trustees, or 
in other ways, |•'(‘w if any leadiTs are free to do entirely as they j)lease, 
.ilthonelj there is an observable tendcMuv for thiMii to obtain wider free¬ 
dom ol action the bij^^er the }.jroup. 

Leaclership is a jndeess of integration, for the leader seeks to focus the 
interc'sis or desires of Ids followers into .some ^oal that is .socially attain¬ 
able. In doin^f this he may only carry on lon^-t‘stabli.shed [)olicies, as 
any leader ol the .\nti-Saloon League would be bound to do. In this 
si iiM- he is a represi-ntative or symbolic leader. ()r he ma\ urr^e his ;^n)Uj) 
orpaity into new |cat lis or toward different ]L»oals, as hVanklin Roosevc'lt 
elec tc-d to ledtici* public exjeenditures soon took his party in the dirt'C- 
lion of social and welfare le.i.jislation that cost billions cjf dollars. The 
jearty, moii'o\er, followed his chani^e of direction with great enthusiasm, 
rids l\pc- of leadershij) has been variously callerl creative or dynamic. 

The K-ader is at once the creature of an opiidon in the miiuh of his 
publu and the cieator of that opinion. “Issues do not propound theni- 

lion, iUhi 1‘tiNii l)f>i)uon 1 {, ompriht Kf/irfuit' Huuit ( in4(>i. .Ml Ii\In on social 
jisvi have some di-NC.U'.^ion «.>f leadership; the iriatnu nt differ'^ with the schools 

ol ps\cholo|,;\ to whuh the authors belong. 
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selves. Programs of public policy are not self-created. Champaign funds 
do not drop from the clouds. A consensus of o[>inion among multitudes 
on any matter is not spontaneous but has to be wrought by the sweat 
of somebody s brow. Leaders, of one sort or another, must direct the 
process. ^ In general it will be found that leaders combiiv deference to 
the will of their publics with etTorts to change that will. 

Whatever the situation, leadership is >eldom if i-vi‘r '(*mj>let<' Lvtui 
though the majority may follow, tluM-,- is almost alwa\s ,\ •’..sident 
minority. 

Nothing the leader can do will attract them, they .ne umo i)pei.iti\e. 
some because of desires to leail. ottuTs bec.juse oi inertia or stubbornness, 
and others because their tendencies arc antisocial. An .ilinost infinite 
variety of personalities faces the leader of large groups. Some |)eople are 
very suggestible, other*? ver>' tough-niindeil Simie take an interest in a 
plan; others are apathetic.- 

DitTerences of economic interest may also itrevent a lomplete integration 
of the group. A leader of a chamber of cominen e, for evample, will find 
it impossible to satisfy both the importers and the num engaged in tariff 
protected industries. Farmers and laborers have intiu'ests stifliciently 
diverse so that attemjits to form them into one |)arty havi“ been unsuc 
cessful. 'Fhere may be |)roblems within a group that no U>ad(Tshij) (an 
completely resolve. 


QUALITIES NECESSARY FOR LEADERSHIP 

It is the individual differences among people that make some and not 
others leaders. Certain (jualities may be observed which .ijijiear to be so 
iKressary that without them an individual cannot be i'\j)e( ted to attain 
or consolidate a position ol leadershij); other (jualities appear to be useful 
but not indispensable. Once the student of j)oliti(s knows what these 
(jualities are generally (onsidered to be, the observation ol ju-rsons in 
group or party activities in order to dete( t these attributes may enable 
him to predict the success or failure of a would-be leader and ju rhaps of 
the objectives of his grouj). It is not necessary for a leader to jrossess all 
the qualities, but he must possess some of them. 

’ Munro, op. cit., p. 104. Smith, op. cil., p .LSI. 

3 Ordway Tcad, The Art of I.eadership flO.US), pj). 82 114, (li^tingnish(-« leu qualities 
that he believes to be necessary. Other writer-^ list varying numbers of traits and give 
them different names. 
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(il.ANDl'LAR riASIS OF LEADERSHIP 

Perhaps most fundamental to the personality factors that make for 
leadershij) are the various endocrine glands. “'I'o the e.Ktent that they 
overstimulate or fail to stimulate the organism, the activity or energy of 
a jxTson is involved, and his leadership achievement is directly affected.” ‘ 
(ilandular endowment, while affec ted hy disease and environment, is 
hereditary, so that the rise of such leaders as Jackson and JJncoln from 
what might he* consielered unpromising ance.stry may come [)rimarily from 
the fortuitous comhination of an extraordinary glandular balance. When 
the* glandular balance is uj>set, ‘‘an otherwise ca|)able leader may go to 
|)i(‘ces,” says liogardus, unless and until it is restored. Leaders like 
Bryan and 'I'heodore Roosevelt may have owed their unusual drive and 
energy more to their glands than to their ideas. 'I'he whole subject of the 
effect of glands u|)on personality is l)eing e.xamined by biologists and 
psyc hologists; as evidcuice is acTumulated, students of political behav'ior 
may be able* to undcTstand bettc*r the phenomena of leadershij) as they 
!irc‘ affc*c tc'cl by j)urely fortuitous biological inheritance. 


IIkai.iii and Strenctm 

riu* varying |)hysical endowments among men undoubtedly affect their 
ca|>a<it\- for It'adc'rshij).'' Some* men may rise above cTij)pling |)hysi(‘al 
handic a|)s. as I'ranklin Roosevelt did, and indeed i)liy.sical weakne.ss or 
small si/.c- may lead a ])erson to seek |)ower as a means of comj)ensatic)n. 
But tlw* c ()mi)etitic)n among leaders is usually so keen, and the nec'essary 
amount of |)hy.sical and nervous energy so great, that the usual rule must 
bc' that only men with extraordinary jihysical ec|ui|)ment rise to {)osilion.s 
of highest leadershij). Certain disea.ses or accidents may make leacler- 
shij) imj)o.ssible. In comj>aring four outstanding .Vmeric'an j)arty leaders 
Lincoln. Bryan, Wilson, and 'Lhc'odore Roosevelt ('harles hL Mer- 
riam noted, among other factors, the j)hysical ec|uii)ment that made their 
leadershij) j)c)ssible. In this resj)ect Merriam found that Bryan exc'c*lled 
the othcTs; 

riiroughoul hfc Bryan was gifted with tremendous j)hysical vitalitv. . . 

He inaintaineil a high degree of jihysical fitness. He disjilaycd unrivalc'd 

' Hogardus, op. ill., p. 4vV See also E. A. S. Shaffer, Tfu' Endocrine Organs (lOid). 
ainl n. S. Jetmiiigs. I'hc Biological Basis of Human Xature (19.U)). 

• ll.irold La^swell. Bower and Pcrntnalily (1948). iij). 27 80 and 112 118 
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capacity for the stress ami strain of political campaigns, ami for political 
contacts of all sorts. His remarkable campaign of 18% ccli|)se(l all previous 
records in number of speeches and m jx'rsons reached. Ihis untiring 
energy was evident throughout a generation of strenmais emleavor which 
would have torn most men to tatters, but which left the N braskan undis¬ 
turbed and unruffled. In a country as large as the United .'st.ites his sheer 
strength and endurance were umiue.''ti(inably "ignifnant fact, s in his 
political fortunes.' 


InTELLI('.EN('E 

In addition to health and strirngth. tlie leader must have great('r intel¬ 
lectual ability than his followers if h(‘ is to rise* above them This dilTm- 
ence, however, must not be too great, 'the e.\;)ert, the man of extra 
ordinary intellect, or the genius, is likely to b(‘ distrusted by the rank and 
file. Webster and Wilson were thus distrusie<l. and liryce a.■^^erte<l that 
Hritish parties likewise “seldom cared to bring into Parliament men who 
could serve the party by intellect, preferring tin* local wi^ilthy man wlio, 
not liable to the aberrations of youth and origiiuility, toiild be trusted to 
give a steady and, if ])ossible, a silent vote ” - 'I'he sneers at I In* “brain 
trust” of the administration of Franklin k«>osevelt had theii origins in 
the di.slikc of the mentally inferior for the sn|>erior l iven among (liihlren, 
where the habits of leaders are formed, t k- t hild of e.\traordinar\' inti-lli- 
gence must not be too far above ! k fellows, or they will refu.^e to follow 
him and instead will follow someone only slighlK above them ' 

'Phe man of marked intellectual ability must, if he is to attain or main- 

' Four Amcrkan Parly Leaders t The Matmill.in ( ompaiiN, \')2()), p. ().S. I he leader 
^hipof Woodrow Wilson, on the other hand, sulfered, say'. Merriam, Irom the fad that 
“physical wcaknes.s shadowed him throne'll much of his later life, e^jx-c iall\ ihiriiiK the 
last ten years of it. .\llhouj,di vi>torous and energetic, he<lid not possi-^s the riij^j^ed en 
durance and vitality of any of the otln-r leaders here di>i U'^sed ” (p. H)) 

- Op. lit., p. 55(). 

'• L. .S. Ifoilingworth m l,,flid ( liihlreii (j. l.tl, oh-,! rv. th.if ;imoii;j: « hildreii 
the intelligence of the leader is related to that of the followers “in a fairly predic (aide 
manner. . . . Among children with" a mean K^ol lUU the 1(^ of the !ea«l»T ii likely to 
fall between 115 an<l 150. That is, the lea<ler is likely to he more intelligi-nt, hut uol 

too much more iutelli^ieiit, than the average t»f (he grouo led.\hove 1 ^0 l(^), how 

ever, the chances of leadership . . . appear to det n-ast lill, beyond l(,) of lOI), a i hild 
has little chance of being a popular leader.” The author cites a case of a boy vdth an 
of 190 who, in the fifth grade of a publh- school, never exercised any leadership. 
When, however, he was placed in a spidal school among children whose average !(,) 
was 164, he immediately became their leader. See aKo Jcjhn K. Hi nlhy, Superior 
Children (1937), i)[), 259 265. 
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tain Icaflrrsliip, lx* very careful of the ways in which he reveals his superi¬ 
ority. Woodrow Wilson, who was impatient with callers whose ideas did 
not (|uickly focus or who.se facts were not in order, did not always do this. 
On one occ asion he remarked that he thought the sincerest flattery that 
a visitc)r could j)ay him would he to assume that the President understood 
a simple statement the first time it was e-\{)re.s.sed. Lincoln and Franklin 
koc)sc‘vc-lt were also men of unusual intellect, hut they w'cre better 
schoolc'd in politic s than Wilson and were willing to listen to anyone, no 
mattcT how dull. If the header cannot suffer fools f^ladly, he must at 
Ic-ast sult'cM' them jiatic'utly. Otherwise he will j^et a rc-putation for aloot- 
ness and siipc rc iliousuc-ss which will injure* his It'aclershij). 

I'iDl 'C A I ION’ 

“If you have hern to colle'j^e*,” said Plunkitt, “so much the worse for 
you.” ' 'fluTe is an uncertain amount of this anti-intellectualism in 
American jiolitics. Just as the man of extraordinary intellect is dis¬ 
trusted, so is till' jier.son of more than average education. .\ precinc t 
politician can jiut the same scorn into the words professor or doctor that 
Koscoc* ('onklin^ could j)ut into the word reform. 'The uneducated or the 
poorly c'ducatc'd fc-el a .sense* of inferiority or insec'urity in the pre.sence of 
the* c'ducated. and this tVeling is often ratic)nali/c*cl hy asserting that a 
coll(*gc* graduate* is a hookworm, a dri*amer, or an impractical iclealist. 
“ I Ic* nc*ver mc l a pa\ roll or carried a |)recinc t." was Senator (luy (iillette's 
most damning condemnation 

rile opposil ion to leaders with formal education i.s strongest at the lower 
levc*Is of politics and diminishes the higher a leader gets. \ college ecluea- 
tion is prohahly a handicap in c'.stahlishing ward, town, or county leacler- 
ship, hut as shown hy the eIc*ction cjf lawyer-legislators it begins to 
dev le ase at the* state Ic'vels. Lollege graduates form a majority of state 
legislatois, state* chairmen, governors, memhc*rs of ('ongrc*ss and Presi¬ 
dents. i’rohahlx c)j)j)osition to c-cliicated leadershij) is now sulficicaitlv 
diminished with the* widespivacl attendance at cc)llc*gc‘s .so that a would-be 
political lc*ader is well aclvised to get all the education he c an. Put while 
an unc*clucatc*cl man may still use his lac_k of education as an argument in 
urging his parti.sans to support him ” I am a [ilain dirt farmer.” or “ I 
am a graduate only of the school of hard knocks” — the educated man 
dare* not make* any similar appeal, mentioning his degrees or years of 

‘ William h kinnlan. I'lunkitt of Tomnuiny Hall (1*>U5), p. 46. 
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study. Some educated politicians have carefully cultivated unj^ranu 
matical usages to establish an appearance of comnionnes.s. At the liMst, 
the college graduate should, as Hey\voo»i Broun said, cans his erudition 
like a gentleman if he wants to suceceil in American j>oli:i( <. 


Whether it arises from glamlular e(|uipnient. from other pliNsiv.d or 
intellectual factors, or frt)m envinmment, a person ni'ist ha\e ambition 
if he is to be a leader in a grouj) or in party jxditii s. I siiall) this ambition 
develops at a very early age in a young Ih'veridge d«‘( laiming politii a! 
speeches along a railroad track, in a Bryan going at sivti'cn aloiu to St. 
Louis to attend his first national conventioti, in tlm sclioolbo\ Wilson 
writing on his cards, “'I'homas W'oodrow W'ilson. Senator from N'irginia.” 
“'Phe desire for aiiplause is natural, the <lesire for inthieiu-e not abnormal, 
the seeking of jiublic preferment and i)ublic ..iihx* despinately human.” ' 
The ambition is nece.s.sary to the long hanl work of building nj) a lollow 
ing, of mastering the details of government and politic.s, of sustaining 
political defeat and yet trying again and again. When he is partway up 
the ladder, ambition is necessary to sustain a leader to be through tlie 
countless hours of political talk and negotiation. Most highly suciessful 
leaders have had ambition to the degree of drive, so that they would lorce 
themselves to the very limit of tlear physical powers d'heodore Roose 
velt is an outstanding examjile. (^)ua!ities of dominance' are probably in- 
separable in most such men from their de^iire to e.^^tablish leadership. Now 
and then, perhaps, ollice seeks the man, and group and party eiif ri at some 
reluctant leader; but if he is really reluctant he is likely not to be an 
effective leader against ojiponents. \ better possibility woiiM be the 
ambitious man who .seeks to disjilace the Ks^ vigorous, less effective 
existing leader. 


C'()i;ra(;e 

A (juality associated with ambition is courage. The timid, fearful, hesi 
tating person is not likely to rise in political leadcTshij). Physical c ourage, 
such as that shown by Jackson, Lincoln, and 1 iieodore Roo.sevelt, is often 
necessary, especially in rough constituencies. The courage necessary to 
add another mortgage to one’s home in order tcj raise money fcjr a jxditic al 
‘ Job Hedges, Common Sense in Politifs p. 1)0. 
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to risk rc[jutatioii or security by getting into a campaign, is an every¬ 
day necessity for political leaders, great and small. It is almost as common 
in group f)oliti( s. 


Sknsiiivii \ 10 (iKOi e (jr 1 ’akty (Opinion 

“'I'he leader,’’ wrote IVofessor Merriam, “leads not because he is en¬ 
tirely different from the others but because he is much like the others 
jmd may symbolize and fuse their aspirations and desires.” * He has to 
h.-ive a feeling for the opinion of his followers, whether they make up the 
\mi‘rican Medical Association, the voters of the I*'irst Ward, or the people 
of the United States. A man who lacks this sensitivity is not likely to 
be a very successful leader. Herbert Hoover seemed to lack it, but 
VV'oodrow VVil.son and Uranklin Roosevelt had it to an amazing degree. 
The leader may, within limits, inlluence the opinions of his followers, but 
he cannot ignore them except at grave risk to his leadershij). While he 
is making his own way u|), he is likely not to make very great attemi)ts 
to influence his group’s opinions. 


WiI,I.INc;NI',SS 10 COMI'ROMISK 

.Most successful j)olitical leaders are not of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made; tlu'v show no willingness to die rather than to rc'treat a single 
inch. “If you can’t lick ’em, jine ’em,” has been attributed to various 
\merican |)()liticians. Willingness to compromi.se need not go that far, 
but there must be some com|>romises, or group and party politics would 
be impo.ssible. lOverybody cannot go through the .same door at once; the 
taxpayers’ league and the teachers’ association cannot both be comi)letelv 
satisfied. 'Tin' esseiuv of successful leadership is the adju.stment of con 
diets, not the winning of battle.s. \n astute jiarty leader hates a [irimary 
light, I'ViMi though he knows he can win it, because it is Mire to make 
(Muanii's. to weakiMi tlu* unity of the |)arty. \ dearly bought harmony is 
usu;ill\- better than a hard-fought victory, d’here is a [>oint, perhaps of 
jirinciple, iierhajis where his leadership is threatened, beyond which a 
leader cannot compromise. Fhen he must light, and light with all the 
courage and re.sources he has. But until that point is reached, the .suc¬ 
cessful leader does everything he can to achieve a workable “deal.” 

kelormers are freiiiienlly contrasted with politicians on this willingness 

* C'harli's Iv Mrrriani, Systematic Politics (194vS), p. 107. 
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to compromise, and perhaps it is this (juality that distinguishes the one 
from the other. William Lloyd Ciarrison wa^ clearlv thi‘ reformer; he was 
determined to end slavery everywhere in the I’nited State'^ by aiu means 
he could use. Lincoln before Fort Sumter was willinjjj to t omj)romise !>y 
leaving slavery in the South, while preventim; it-^ further -'read, itoth 
were leaders, but Lincoln has come to be generally regarded as tie greater 
Philosophers and theologians may dis])ute whether the beltei .toes not 
defeat the best, but the successful leader must usually advaiui' iiimself 
and his cause by one compromise altcu- another. “ It is bcutt'r to aci ej)t an 
inadeejuate housing law than to hold out for sonu'ihing that imattain 
able and get nothing at all. Jt is wiser to po out for a singK new [)la\ 
ground, and get it, than to insist upon a omprehensi\c plan oi public 
recreation facilities’ and get nowhere.”^ 


QUALITIES USEFUL TO THE IEADER 

If the (|ualities that have been nu'ulioned aie s<> iu m'.ss.ua to K'aderslup 
as to be almost indispensable, others may be obsi rved wliit \\ are perhaps 
not essential but highly useful, i.eaders have apscii. howiwc'i, who did 
not p{)ssess all or even most of these helpful ;iltril)Utes. .\ whole group ol 
these traits, associati'd with the devices of proj)aganda. ha\e ahi‘ad> been 
discussed in this book, .\mong these ai< fadlitN’ at oigaui/alioi.. a llair 
for the dramatic, the ability to sp ik and write elfet livel\ . and the use ol 
symbolism. Some other uselul traits are worth nunitionine. 


Pui.lTK’AL iM.VtUNAI lO.N AND 1 NVI M I\ I .M SS 

'The leader needs a <ertain inventiveness and resoiin elulness which 
may be described as jiolitic al imagination. 1 le nei*(ls t lu se (jualit ies esjieci- 
ally if his grouj) or jiarty is not in a strong majority |)osi(i()n. or if its 
objectives are not fully formulated or instituiionali/ed. In a mu< h (ited 
and often-(iuoted section of his I'uhlit (*f>inlon, Walter Lippmann stressed 
this need for the invention ol policy: 

Lc‘aclers often pretend that thc;y have i-erety uiK«.\cTed a program 
which existed in the minds of their public. Wnc-n they believe it, tln-y are 
usually deceiving themselves. Programs do n<it invent th< nis< lves syii 
chroncjusly in a multitude of minds. That is not bc-c aw.se a multitude of 

1 Munro, u(). cil., p. See also J. T. .Salter. /’/eWn Mni M'Mtn, |Ji>. A(M 40.1. 
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minds is necessarily inferior to that of the leaders, hut because thought is 
the function of an organism, and a mass is not an organism. . . . 

( I he leader) identifies himself with the familiar altitudes of his audience. 
. . . I'inding that he is trustworthy, the multitude milling hither and thither 
may turn in loviards him. He will then be e.xf)cctcd to set forth a plan of 
(ampaign.' 

.And yet it ( an certaiidy l)e said that few political ideas are identifuible 
as being (h'arly the result of one man’s thought. Rather, ])olitical in¬ 
ventiveness may he sulVu i{‘nl if it produces a new synthe.sis or ])rings old 
ideas to hear upon new situations. Hryan was e.xtraordinarily successful 
among .\meri(an i)olitieians at redefining and reworking the ideas of 
(Irangers, (ireenhai k(Ts, I’opulists, and Socialists into a combination 
which he (ould use in the formation of his leaflershij). 'Phe ideas of the 
.\ew Deal were not uni(|uely the invention of h'ranklin Roosevelt or 
llenrs Wallace or the brain trust; rather, they were ideas current in the 
public domain ol jjolitics. Wliat is often said to be ])olitica] shrewdness 
may be no more than the accejdance of an old icii-a at an appropriate 
time, or the astute synthesis of various old ideas into a group or party 


Him \M';m;ss. Symumiin 

\nother valuable cjuality in a leader is j)er.sona] warmth. Vvw sueec'ss- 
lul leaders are cold, frigid, distant men who hold tluauselves leniote from 
their follouers ( leveland and Wilson had tliis reputation, but Wilson, at 
least, had to hu'^band his physical strength very carefully, and ])robably 
his leputation lor coldness was not entirely de.served. llumanenc'Ss and 
sympath\. such as were shown by Blaine, Ikyan, I-'arley, Lincoln, and 
both Roosevelts, are nec essary if the leader is to develoj) personal devotion 
to himself among his followers. .\n attention to the welfare of individual 
lolloweis. the' satisiaction of the many little wants of man\ j)eoj,le. builds 
up the prestige ol the leader. It is flattering to followers for a leader to 
remember their n.imes janu's .A. barley, among recent [jolitical leaders, 
was notable lor the thousancls of names he knew. 'The use of first names 
and nicknames gives the followers a further sense of unity with the leader. 
Mc'mor\. ol (our.se. can be cultivated, and many politicians con.sciouslv 
li\ details in their minds, writing down each day the names, addresses, 
and tamilx circumstances of people they have met. 'The endless hand- 

‘ I’agc's i\:, j-i-t. 
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shaking that goes on in politics, the l)al)y-kissing, cornorstone-la\ing, 
funeral-going, the sending of wedding presents and letters of congratula¬ 
tion arc all part of building up in the group a feeling that the leader is a 
sympathetic and humane person. The behavior known as “‘coddling the 
voters” or “nursing constituents” is part of the same pr -cess.' Many 
politicians have found that a knowledge of a foreign language Is useful. 
I he late Senator (icorge Mo.ses of N(‘w Ilamp.shire, for insiann . .va.s able 
to woo many voters of krench-C'anadinn origin awav from thei’' notmal 
Democratic allegiance because he (ould speak their native Ion eiie. and 
Vito Marcantonio endears himself to the voters of l^asl Ilarl- iu by being 
able to discuss their wants with them in Italian. Sj)anixh. or N iddi^h. 

.\n older leader will often tell an ambitious vounger one, out anil 

meet people; develop a wide aciiuaintance.” Political leader^ do. and 
they attend as many church suj^piTs, clambakes, < orn n)asts, outings, and 
picnics as they can. Harold Burton developed his leadership in ('leveland 
in part by faithfully working the banquet and luncheon cinuit- “lie 
often attended two or three banquets a night. It came to be said of him, 
paraphrasing the Bible, ‘wherever two or three were gathered, theie was 
Burton.’" - Most political and many group leaikus are great joiners of 
fraternal and social organizations, lodges, and dubs. I'hey thus both 
develop their rej)utation for lommonness and e.\tend the si ope of their 
aciiuaintanceship. In many a clo.se campaign a man has v'on for no more 
profound reason than that he ha- .shaken more thousands of hands and 
smiled at more thousands of people than his oj)potu-nt. d'here is no doubt 
that such activities are more successful if the iea<li*r lias a genuine liking 
for jieojile, a real gregariou.sness; but if he hasn’t, it can be .Emulated, 
rile “ new I )ewey ’’ publicity after 1940 was an obvious attempt to i reate 
a new stereotyjie that riiomas K. Dewey was more than a told, driving 
prosecutor. 


.Ability to Read and .Xs.sLMii.ArK Kapidi.y 
4'he ability to read rajiidly and toas.similate (|uantities of [)oIitical and 
economic information is a useful trait, particularly for ju-rsons who as|)ire 

* For intfroslin;^ cxam|jli-s see Arthur F. Mullen iikuimI ol "Many 
Kincaid,” IVeslrm Devunral (I'MOyp. 126; Riordan, nl , p|> 170 174, for 1‘lnn 
kill’s day’s work; Richard II. Rovere, “Vito Manantonio .\hulnne I’olitiuan .New 
Style,” Harpers Afaf^aziiii, vol. IKS f.Xpril, 1044). p 

■- Richard I.. Maher in Owr Fair City, Robert S. .Mien, editor. Vanguard I'ress (1647), 
p. 140. 
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to the broadest leadership. Both Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt had 
this rai)a(:ity, but all leaders have it in varying degrees. La Guardia was 
said to be a walking encyclopedia of New York City affairs, and A1 Smith 
knew the state just as thoroughly. Most politicians are careful students of 
election statistics. 'I hese abilities, like a memory, may be cultivated by 
the ambitious leader. 


'I'llK (iAMIU.KK’s A l l 11 IU)K 

A siK cessful leader will usually possess some of the traits of a gambler. 
If he wins, line; if not, he will try again. Meanwhile, American mores 
seem to re<iuir(“ that he must not sulk at defeat. He must be “a good 
sjxjrt.” I’nder these conditions American voters do not usually lose 
faith in a leader, liryan, for instance, was always defeated in his attem|)ts 
to win the presi<ien( y, but he had millions of followers to the day of his 
death. An American political leader should have a certain fatalism in his 
make-u|), because he must realize that landslides and other political cir- 
cumstan(('s over which he has no control may produce a crushing defeat, 
no matter what his record has been. 


SOME TACTICS OF LEADERSHIP 

In making the most of his traits of leadership, the ambitious man will 
utilize the tactics aj)propriate to his soc ial situation. Some* of these* have 
bcTii di.scussed; others perhaps deserve sc‘parate mention. Many tac tics 
are negative; that is, the leader must know what not to do as well as what 
to do. 'There is a strong feeling among politicians that j)eoi)le vote as 
much against as for a leader, so (hat he should never offend his followers 
unnecessarily. 


'The would be' leader must build up his own prestige with his grouj), but 
he .should not a|)pear to be dictatorial or domineering. He may in fact 
possess - and perhaps should pc)s.sess strong traits of dominance, but 
he ought to cover them with the appearance of fairness and reasonableness. 
Subordinates like to be consulted, and even if the leader disregards their 
advice, his listening to them preserves their self-esteem although he may 
have no intention of doing what thev want. 
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Freedom from Enmity 

A hard lesson for a leader to learn is that he should not hold enmities. 
Persons with the drive and qualities of dominance nee cssary for leailer- 
ship are too likely to be vindictive. Conklin^'s hatred >1 Blaine, for 
instance, was so j^reat that he was willing to -jcc the Rcj)ul)lii an Party 
defeated rather than come to Blaine’s asMstaiue. riu.ulore ls< 
hatred of ^\'ilson was so intense that lu' di'^rej^ardi’d his own |);i'niise to 
preserve the Progressive Party and campaigned Ici Hughes m P>16, 
leaving his supporters of P)12 in a hopeless po.sitioii. As a n suit of this 
action, his leadership of this group was lost. 

Identifkwtion with the (Jkoup 

The leader ought not to do anything that will have the appearance of 
setting him off from his group. He should not offend tlu‘ u hgious customs 
or the sexual conventions of his followers. In many AnnMican ‘ tales a 
divorce will injure leadership beyond repair, and a di\'orce is ;tn almost 
insuperable difliculty for a candidate for Pri'sident. .\stute li adi'rs must 
be careful not to wear articles of dress that apj i‘ar to set them above 
their followers; one of the reasons for llu* defeat of John I’urroy Mitchel, 
by all accounts one of the best mayors New N'ork ('ily ever had, was the 
gibe that he was “the head of a ‘swallow tail’ administration.” ' Wi'ndell 
Willkie never sufliciently identil'K l him.self with tlu* K(‘i)ul)li( an Party to 
obtain the full confidence of the organization; he i vc-n bi'trtiyed his Demo¬ 
cratic background by a slip of the tongue in a speei h to the < onvent ion that 
nominated him when he said, “So you Rejiublicans, I call upon you to 
join me.” “ One of the dangers to leadersliij) of indc’pendeiu e in politic s is 
that if the leader leaves his party to join the opposition, he is not ri'ally 
accepted for years, and he cannot return to his old party without more 
years of probation. 

B 1 FA RT1SAN UnI)EKS'F.XNDIN(>S 

This is not to say that opponents in the other party should be regarded 
as complete enemies. Bipartisan understandings and agrei-ments are 

^ Munro, op. cit., p. 27. 

2 For further discussion of Willkie’s difikultics in identifying himself with the 
Republican Party see Public Afeu, j. T. Salter, editor (I'MO;, pp. M 65. Willkie at 
the time of his nomination was listed in IP/itj'i U'/io as a Dmioirat, and he was a 
member of a Tammany Deniotralie Uliib. 'I he-e fad- were hard for Republicans to 
forget and forgive. 
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common in Americ an politics, and in group politics alliances are an every 
(lav occurrence. As Plunkitt said, “Me and the Republicans are enemies 
just one day in the year — election day.” ‘ At other times they got jobs 
for ea( h ot her’s adherents and traded various favors. This kind of dealing 
may impress a leader’s adherents with his shrewdness and influence; 
what he must not do is to lose his own identity with his party. 

( )1MMU( I I'NISM 

A successful leader needs to be opportunistic - to be ready to take 
advantage of any breaks that come his way. If a leader higher up dies or 
gets in trouble, the aspirant should be ready to move at once to take 
advantage of the situation. He may even !)e able to capitali/e upon his 
own injuries; one minor i)oliti('ian of the author’s ac(|uaintance was un¬ 
beatable after he lost his arms in an accident. Mayor James M. (’urley of 
boston elTec tively used the fact of his c onviction for impersonating another 
man in a c ivil service e.xamination as a campaign argument. Indeed, he 
was su< (cssful in ulili/ing his various convictions to build up in his follow¬ 
ers a sym|)athy for him as the persecuted leader. 


.MM I) FOR AN OCCTU’ATION BESIDES I’oi.ITlCS 

.\on partv group leadership may offer a jier.'^on a livelihood with 
suffw ient sec inity so that the leader needs no other oc c uj)ation. hdward 
A. O’Neal, for e\ami)le, made a career of his leadership in the American 
I'arni biiieau I'ederation, just as William (ireen and John L. Lewis did of 
labor leadership, and Walter White of Negro leadershif). Men spend their 
entire lives as secretaries of chambers of commerce or managers of trade 
associations. Political leadershij), however, has so man\’ uncertainties 
that most men find tl’.ey nc'ecl another oc'cu{)ation to fall bac^k uj)on. 
The practice' ot the law seems among all the jirofessious to mix most 
readil\ with jiolitics; next, perhajis, is that of real estate and insurance 
brokc'iagc'. 'leaching and the |)raclice of dentistry and mc'dicine, on the 
other hand, do not lead easily to a political career. The teacher cannot 
readily Ic-ave his students, nor the dentist or doctor his patients, to attend 
committc'c' mec'tings, to go on cami>aign tri[)s, or to trax'el to the state 
capitol or to Washington on errands for members of their parties. Men 
who gixe uj> these j)rofessions for politics ha/ard re establishing them- 
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selves in case of defeat. Professions or occupations that re(juir(‘ freciuent 
change ot residence or lonj; absences from home are impossible to coml)ine 
with a career as a political leader. .\n occupation that identit'ies a man 
with high finance is undesirable for political leadership. Preachers, priests, 
rabbis, and other religious leaders often have wide- inlluen. even outsid.> 
their groups, hut in the United Slates they have not been .su..esslnl at 
tirst-hand party leadership. 


Customs and Us.vges of roi.mcs 

.American politics has In it a whole array of eu-stoinv and u-aj^es which 
an ambitious leader must learn an«l which Ik nia\ \ iolate onl_\ at his peiil. 
Some are national, and others dilTer Irom state to stale, some ai’c allirma 
live and some negative. 'I'o newspaper writers .ind otlu‘r (oininentators 
the politician s adherence to many of thesi* ( iistoms apj)i‘ars to lx* ritiicii 
lous, not to say hyjiocritical, but to the practitioner of politiis llu'v are a 
sort ot common law ot jxilitical Ix’havior, not alwa\'s approvi’d or even 
understood, but to be obeyed noiu'thele.ss. ()n!y :i li'w ol tlu* more tom 
mon of these usages can be tiled here by way (»f illustration. 

I'or instance, there is the jiretense that an a'^piring leader is seeking a 
position, not because of his own ambititHi, but becaust' ol the pre.ssure 
from his friends. Such statements may be issued in sut h a lorm as. “ In 
response to thousands of letters, telegrams, and visits from memlxus ol 
the parly in every county in the .-.late. I have decitled to allow my name 
to be considered for stale chairman." When former (lovernor llaroKI 
Stassen anntumced in P)4r) that he was .-.eeking the Rej)ublican nomma 
lion for President in P>4S, he violated this < ustom (iovernoi l)ewe\ 
carefully did not. Instead, an ob\ious jire-ionvention tour in tlie sum 
mer of 1947 to line uj) delegates was carefully disguiscfl as a vac ation in 
the We.st for his sons. 

.\nother custom is that of refusing to commit oiu-self on an issue' until 
the issue has been fully clarified, or until silcncv becomes more* embar¬ 
rassing than comment, ('alvin CcM)lidge. one of the most talkative- of 
Vmeric'an Presidents, established a re|)ulation as “Silent Cal" because; 
he did not say anything if he ccnild avoid i* on i-ontroversial matters. 
In the campaign of 1924 Bryan attacked him in whole- sjx-eches ovc-r the- 
'ssucs on which ('oolidge had been silent. But while he sjxike frecjuently 
on other matters, Coolidge remained silent on these issues. In 1947 
Senator Robert A. faft publicly (omjilained about Governor 'I'homas 10. 
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Dewey’s silence on national questions, but the governor by his refusals 
to (ommit himself showing his political astuteness. Every public 
nian must make many ])ublic aelclres.ses, especially on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. lint, lest he get himself involved in endless and unnecessary con¬ 
troversies, h(‘ must, as I'rank R. Kent said. < ultivate ‘‘the art of seeming 
to say something without doing .so.” ’ 

I lu‘ |)resvure of business u])on most men in positions of party leadership 
i- so gre.it that few of them can |)repare their own speeches. The best that 
most ( an do is to go over drafts of speeches written for them by others 
“gtc'st writers” before the te.\ts are released tf) the press. Woodrow 
Wilson was an e\(ej)tion; he drafted his speeches in shorthand and typed 
them himself on his own tyi)ewriter. Vet even though the leader has had 
little or nothing to do with the preparation of his speeihes, the [)retense is 
m.'iintained tluit he wrote them himself. 

When a man is seeking the first place in some rac e for leadership, he cus- 
tomaiily will not admit that he might accept second place. He must 
m.'iintain until his cause- is clc-arly hojK-less the prc-tc-nse that he will be 
first or nothing To admit that he would serve as vice- chairman, lieu- 
tc-naiit governor, or \’icc‘-Erc-sident reveals a want of confidence in his 
own rc-sourcc-s and points the way for his followa-rs to desert him. Eavii 
whe n me n are really out for second place they announce- that thc-y want 
onl\ the- first, and with a show’ of reluctance give in for what thev sought 
all the- time-. John Xance darner's campaign for the- jucsidency in VKM 
was an e\amplc‘ lb- and his supporters must have known that no jiarty 
would nominate- a candidate for Ih’esiclent from the- Solid South, but a 
lamjiaign for I’residenl might line uj) enough delegates to bargain for 
second place. .\ncl so it turned out. 

'file- “spontaiu-ous” gatheiing of crowds to wish a man w'ell whe-n he 
Ic-aves for the national convention w'here he hopes to attain the leadc-rshij) 
ot some organi/ation. the testimonial dinners, rallic-s, jiaradc-s, and 
demonstrations are olhe-r customs of politics. riu-y an- all ostensibly 
inlormal and voluntary, though actually they are almost alw.i\s carefully 
plamu cl, and the- leader and his lieutenants use every appropriate device 
ol ju-rsuasion to stage them. 

It i-^ part of the common law' of politics that political leaders do not 
reter to themselves a< politicians. Rather, they like to call themselves 
j)lain businc-.ssmt-n. law\ers. farmers, or whatever is aj’>j>rc)priate. men who 

‘ <// /■>,•//<;:■;■<»/ c p 7.1. This hook dbeusses many otln-r tactic's of politic^, 

particuladv tlawi- usod in Maryland. 
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are interested in politics because someljndy luid to he in order to improve 
conditions. Indeed, some politicians have made cai)ital out of carefully 
ydanned attacks on “the politicians.” ’ 

Import.vnci; ok Li < k and C'ik( i m^i \\i k 

1 lie most sujKTlatiw tjualities of leadership and the mo^t istute of 
tactics will not always siillice “It is often said that ev(‘rv (ciiulry has 
the leaders, like the newspapers, which it <l<“scrves This is iit'l aliogctlier 
true, hortune takes a hand in the itame. and tai.es it lt)r evil as wt‘11 as 
for good. . . . lhat which we call (haiue . . . ha^^ had PKire tn ilo witli the 
course of events than the builders of scientilic liistory have generally 
liked to recognize." - 

An endless variety of diance factors affei Is tlie eslablislimcnt of leader 
shi[). Membershij) in most groups is »ie(essary *o Ic-adetshij) in them; a 
non-veteran could not be a leader in the \merivan Legion. Hirtli in 
racial groujis is nei i'ssary for a leader in them, and a < citain color will liar 
leatlershiy) in others. .V (’atholii- could not expec t to lu’cona* nuiyor of 
Dallas, nor a I’rotestant of liostoti. The death of McKinley gave riieo- 
(lore Rooseva'lt his great < ham e; in fact, a series of ac( idents liad put hitn 
where he was. Wilson and Lincoln, until tragedv overtook them, seemecl 
to be l‘'ortune’s fav'orites, to possess that (jualitv of good luck that 
Napoleon demanded of his generals. Hlaine, Bryan, ('lay, Webstc'r, and 
others, on tlie other hand, st'enua. to be favored only to the ])oint w’here the 
last great goal was often in sight but never attainable. 

C'onsiderations of J)arlv strategy may j)Ut one man and not another into 
a position of leadership. The “dark horM-" may gel the nomination away 
from abler men, for reasons of sedional c)r j)ersonal jcoliiics. Ixven the 
nature of a man’s ojtposition in his party may advaiue him. 'Thus it 
was said of C'lev'cland that “We love him for the enemies he has made.” 
.\ mistake or failure by one partv leader may (ause his lieutenants to 
desert him and to unite behind another man vviio iiiighl otherwisi' never 
have had the (jpportunity. 'I'he desire of a party to In'ing in some group 

veterans, for instance may give an opportunity only for a leader 
who is a member of that group. 

‘ In their eschewing the odious word polituuin, |)oiitical leaders liave, apparently, 
a sound feeling for what the American people think «»f polities as a tarecr. A (iallup 
l)oll, published J.iiiuary 24, 1945, on the ijue'-tion, “If you had a .son, would you like 
to .sec him go into politics as a iife^ work when he gets (»ut of school.''” found 21 ijcr 
cent w'ho said yes, 6S per cent whi» said no, 11 per tent undeiided. 

* Bryce, op. cit., p. 5.S9. 
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Arcidcntal personal factors, such as an illness or absence from the 
country at a critical moment in a leader’s progress, may injure his chances. 
SufTicient family income to permit him to obtain an education, especially 
a legal education, may be largely due to chance. Birth outside the 
country makes a man ineligible for the presidency. 

Politicians realize that these and other elements of chance are of great 
imf)ortance in the development of leadership. They know that most of 
llu; fact(jrs are j)artially or wholly beyond their control. The best they 
can do is t(je.\ploil to the fullest e.xtent the favorable factors and to hope 
that tlu'y can get into i)()sitions where Fortune will favor them and that 
they will be able to stay in those positions. In more formal language, 
lea(l(‘rsliij) oc( urs when tluTc is a conjuncture of social situation, personal, 
inh ilectual, and even jdiy.sical traits, tactical skill, and sheer luck. 



12 


Bo55e5 and Machines 


SoMicoNE is always jircdirting the end nf the l)oss system. Walter Daven¬ 
port railed Boies Pcnro.se “the last of tin* l)oss<*s ’’ * \\’riting at 

the end of World War I Professor Samuel I\ < 'rth thou^dit it improbahle 
that “from the height of public devotion" rea( hed during thi* war, “the 
nation would permit the return of the boss system '' “ Since the tune when 
Orth and Davenport wrote, many bosses have nourished, among them 
Huey T^ong of Louisiana; haioch (“\o(ky"> Johnson of .\tlantic ('ity; 
Ldward II. Crumj) of Memphis and 'Tennessee; James, Midiael, ami 
Thomas ]. Pendergast of Kan.sas ('ity; William Hale'I'hom|)''on, .\nthony 
C'ermak, Patrick .\. Nash, and Ldwanl J. Kell\ of ('hicago; I'rank Hague 
of Jersey City; Kdward J. Mynn oi the Bronx; Harry I'. Byrd of \’irginia, 
and many others. Professor Pendleton Herring thought that he saw in 
the rise of the service state, which would provide the eharity and welfare 
long extended by boss and machine, the doom of the boss. Pendergast, 
he wrote, “has rightly been called an anachronism in tlu* j)oliti«al scene 
of today." ’ But the bosses soon demonstrated how they could control 
the welfare and relief projects such as the WP.\. with the re.sult that they 
wx^re not injured b\- the service state but thrived on it.’ 

Upon the occasions of the death of Michael Hinky Dink ") Kenna of 
Chicago and the resignation'c^t Trank Hague as mayor of Jersey City, the 
newsj^apers noted once more the passing of the boss system. 'I'he A'cic 

* /V«,rr and Glory: the Lift of Boies Penrose (I'Mlg ,i. v. 

^ The Boss and the Madiinc (1919), p. ISS. 

® The Politics of Democracy (1940), p. l.(‘>. 

' For a more realistic view of TenderKa^t ami tin si-rvn v state see William M. ReddiK, 
Tom's Town (1947), especially pp. ISi. 271, .DO. .DS. 
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York Times, for instance, solemnly publishccl an article by Warren Mos- 
(ow in its Sunday Magazine Section entitled, ‘‘K.\it the Boss, Enter the 
Leader.” ‘ 


THE BOSS AND THE SYSTEM 

I’krsistk.nck ok NIK Systk.m 

'I'he .'^yslem of boss and nuu hine, so often ])ronoiinced to be moribund, 
neverthele.ss persistently refuses to die. Since the time of ,\aron Burr, 
vvlio is usually rc'^arded as the first .\merican boss, the bosses have come 
and ^one, but the system has survivc^d. Presidents have dealt with them, 
and the Presidemt of today deals with them, as Lincoln did with Simon 
('ameron and 'I'hurlow Weed, as McKinlc'v dicl with Mark Hanna, as 
('oolidge and Hoover did with the Vares, and as Lranklin Roosevelt did 
with L.d l lynn, the O’C'onnells, I'Vank Hague, and I!d Kelly. President 
fruman owed his elec lion to the I’nited State's Senate to fom Pc'iidergast 
and his nomination as Vice-President to the efforts of bosses He used 
the rc'innants of the Pendergast machine to defeat ('ongres.sman Roger C. 
Slaughter of Missouri, and he maintained his pt'rsonal membership and 
jiaid his dues to the Jackson ('ounty Democratic ('lub, the central unit 
of the Pendergast machine, of which he was for a time \ice president. He 
lefused reappointment to I’nited States District .Vttonu'v Maurice M. 
Milligan, who had been instrumental in sending Pende rgast to the [)en- 
itenliary. In his jiresidential c amjiaignsof PH4 and 194S (lovernor I )ewey 
took into what he callc'd his “team” (agroupc)f intimate' advisers) halwin 
L. jac'cklc', boss of Buffalo and western New N’ork. Robert S. Allcai, 
writing the introduction to Our Tair Cily, published in 1947, paraiihrased 
Lincoln Steffens’s charac teri/alion of Philadeljihia and a})j>liecl it to the 
sc'ventc'en cities di.se ussed in tlu' book, all of which he cailed still “corruj)! 
and contc'iit.” In llu'in he lound “the .same old story of booclling bosses 
and busint'SMuen, of horrt'iidous slums, of dirt and tilth, discaM- and vice', 
of gross and shameless waste, of mismanagement and misrule*, of crass 
disrc'gard of human dignity.” ’ 

‘ Jum' 21, l‘)47. 

■ I'a.nc' 4. OthtT bonks on rreont or csnitrmporary l»ossos aro II. 1’. Kain*. Louisiana 
IlaynJc on Iliu-y l.onj;. DaMon D. McKean, 77/t' Hoss Ihr llai^uo Miuhinc in 

Attion (1*)40'); C'harlcs \'an He-vancle'r, The Tig Posses (l'M4). and Maurice* M. 
Millif'an, The Insiiie Slo/y of the Ttndergasl Machine 
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Boss AND Machine Defined 

The Boss. 'Fhe word boss used to designate a type of politician is of 
American origin. It is not an exact term, and when inoiviilual politicians 
arc discussed, there will be general agreement that certal-^ ones, such as 
Crump, Hague, or Penrose, are or were bosses; hut there will be disagree¬ 
ment upon whether Byrd, Curley, and Dewey arc bosses or lea iers, and 
at the other extreme there will be agreement that such leadius as I.a 
Guardia, Alfred K. Smith, and James .\. Parley were not Ix^sses. .\s 
used here the term boss will be applied to political leaders who are chielly 
interested in politics and political power as a busine.ss and whose interest, 
if any, in issues of public policy is incidental.' Wliile there aie bosses 
who have discussed issues, the issues are lik(‘ly to have been absurd 01 
fictitious ones, such as Thompson’s running verbal fight \vith King 
George V of England or Hague’s with a m\ thicai railroad lobby. 

The American boss partakes of the naturr ol a dictator: We don t have 
politics in Memphis,” hklward CTump is reported as saying, ‘AVe don’t 
need politics in Memphis.” = I'rank Hague tapped on his own Giest and 
asserted, ‘H decide I do me!” 'Fhe boss is also essentially irre¬ 
sponsible. He governs without himself holding tin* public olFu es whose 
policies he controls. Indeed, many bosses, like* the long succession of 
'Fammany bosses, have held no oiTices at all. W’hc re bosses have taken 
ofiice as Penrose, Platt, Hague, and 'Fhomi>son did, their real power has 
come from their control of then party, not from tlu*ir control .)f the 

machinery of government. 

It was this irrcsponsil.ility of ruU-r to rule.1 that l•,hhll Root .l.aiounce.l 
as the “invisible (-ovcniment'' in a famous passage in an a<l<lress to Hie 
New York Constitutional t.'onveniion of Ibl.S; 

Then Mr Platt rulcl the slate; for nfeh upon twenty years he ruled it. 
It was not the governor; it was not the legislature; it tw.s not any elects 
officerf it was Mr. Platt. .\nd th.- capitol was not here; it was at 4 
Broa.lwav [New York City, ollice of the tJmled Slates I'.xpress Coinpaiiyl 
with Mr.’pialt timl his lieuieii.mis. It makes no dilTerenee what name you 

■ rt t'hirles K Merrian, and Harold h. (ioMiell, //te Amrium I'orly .Syitem f.W 

etlito WO), P. 17^ “ 

uses chkdly the weapons of Pehruary l.I, 1940. „uoted with 

appm«Tats^iph;,n of Harry K Hyrd’s Yirgima sta e maehine as •'the most urbane 
and genteel dictatorship in America. 

3 McKean, op. rit.. ]>■ 270. 
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give, whether you call it Fenton or Conkling or Cornell or Arthur or Platt, 
or by the names of men now living. The ruler of the state during the 
greater part of the forty years of my acquaintance with the state govern¬ 
ment has not been any man authorized by the constitution or the law. , . . 
'I'he party leader is elected by no one, accountable to no one, bound by no 
oath of oflice, removable by no one.* 

Penrose, sup])()sed to have been one of the most astute of bosses, saw 
that control of the [)arty came first. Walter Davenport reports him as 
saying to William Barnes of New York, “Bill, a w'iscr man than you 
(lovernor Ben Odell of your own state told me something years ago. 
Ife told rne that when it came to deciding between losing an election and 
losing control of the party, lose the election. .And, Bill, he was right, by 
Ood.” “ It was for this retison that Penrose led the Old Ouard to refuse 
to compromise with 'I'heodore Roosevelt in 1912, saying, “After the 
crash we can |)ick ourselves out of the wreck |andj in the reconstructed 
machine we’ll ride back home.” He preferred defeat for the party to loss 
of leadershij) in it to 'fheodore Roosevelt. 

The Machine 'fhe machine is a political organization controlled by a 
boss or composed of politicians who are primarily if not entirely inter¬ 
ested in ollice and its percjuisites as a means of livelihood. 'I'he machine 
is the business of j)olilics. It is a kind of interest group.'’ 


'rYPKs OF Bosses 

Rural Rosses. Bos.ses come in all sizes, from all areas, sections, and 
ty[)es of environment, 'fhere are rural bo.sses, such as .Sheriff Birch 
Biggs of Polk ('oimty, 'I'ennessee.^ .Another long-established rural boss is 
“Cap’ll rom" Mathis of Ocean C'ounty, New Jersey. Many New Kng- 
land towns have their local bosses, 'fhe New' Kngland town meeting, 
commonly regarded as the very citadel of democracy, is in fact relatively 
easy for a boss to control, 'fhere are a number of rea.sons, but among 
them may be noted that there are rarely enough seats in the meeting- 

• .Idtlrtwits on iiovornment ,imi Citizenship (lyift), p. 202. 

Davmport, op. < //., p. PM. 

* t'f. llarvi'v I'Vr^iisson, People and Penoer (1947), p. 112, “.Ml machines are ori'ani- 
zations binned liy p*)liticians for the puqiosc of capturing aiul holding power in general 
and ollice in particular. .A jxilitical machine, as such, has no more political principle 
than a crocodile.” 

*See Van Devander, op. tit.. Chapter 7, pp. 167 191, entitled “Mailed Fist in 
Tennes.see.” 
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house for all of the voters of the town, and eonsetjiiently the village boss 
needs only see to it that his adherents arrive early, get a inaiority of the 
seats, and remain. In atldition, the systems of oral vo'ing and voting 
by show of hands facilitate the use of economic pressures upon voters 
who oppose the wishes of the boss.’ .Mtliougli tlie lili-ature on rural 
bosses is sparse, anyone who will make a tirst-liaud stud\ of <'ountry 
politics will discover the local l)»)sses and maeliines for him elf. I'or 
e.xample, James West, in his soci«iIogical study of a miiullewesiein town, 
thus described the rural machines he found; 

1 he county Democratic machine, called hy .i loi.d agrici.ltural expert, 
also a Democrat, “the worst racki'l in thi^ uninty,” is an extended family. 
All arc farmers, and (he weallhie.st and most progrcs^.ive f.irmers in the 
county. 'Phev live in separate neighborhoods, ainl no one thinks of them .is 
a “clan,” hut they work together solidly for profit and political control. 
The hanking family is sommvhat similarly organized, and its memlnTS have 
large power in the county Republican maihu;e.“ 

'The rural bosses arc probably fully as numerous as the city bosses, init 
they do not rei eive as much newspaper ptiblii ity, and not many books get 
WTitten about them. 

City Bosses. The bosses of the great cities are the ones most familiar to 
students of .\merican history and politics such iium as W illiam M. 
Tweed of New ^'ork, (leorgc ('ox of ('iminnati, and .\braham (“Abe”) 
Ruef of San hrancisco. 'I'he otumentioned wtTe bosses of their lities, 
but there have been and are imjxirtant bosses of wards or sections of cities, 
such as “Flinky Dink” Kenna and “Hath House” John ('ouL'hlin of the 
First Ward of C'hicago, Martin lamiasney ol the old Fighth Ward in 
Boston, or “Big d’im” Sullivan of the Bowery .seition of .New ^’ork.■‘ 
ITcciuently the j)ower of a city bo^s ri'sis upon an alliame among ward 
bosses, plus an occasional boss of a rav ial or nationality grouj) which cuts 
across ward lines; such a boss was Michael Siatuonhio, boss of the Ital¬ 
ians in the Hague machine. 

1 This UM* of i-amoniic pn-s^urrs w.'i.'. fully dcsirilH*d i>y \N iiislun Churchill in hi‘< 
novel Conision (1906) which is a fu ti.jnalizeil account of a real New Hanijishire Ixjss. 

James West (pseudonym of ('arl Withers), Plainv.llr. U.S.A. fColumhia l.'niversity 
Press, 1945), p. 68. 

•' For an account of Kenna and Coughlin see hloy«i Wendt an«l Herman Kogan, 
Lords oft/u’ Levee (1943); for Lomasm-y and Sullivan, se.- I Ian,Id Zink, City Bosses in 
the United .States (1930), pp. 69 95; for 'Jammany, (iustavus .Myers, //istory oj 
Tamnuiny Hall (2d edition, 1917). 
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. Bosses. The state-wide bosses have been less numerous but no less 
important than those who have controlled cities. Harry Byrd, Edward H. 

Huey Long, “Jim” Watson, Boies Penrose, and J. H. Roraback 
are recent examples. State bosses, in their turn, often depend upon city 
and local bosses who arc loyal to them. As has ))een observed elsewhere 
in this book, slate bosses tend to be L'nited States senators because of the 
powers over patronage which senators possess. 1 f a state boss decides not 
to go to the Senate himself ('rump, for instance he needs to have a 
United States senator who will protect him against unfriendly appoint¬ 
ments, particularly in the oiliees of United States district judge and dis¬ 
trict attorney, ('rump long had such an ally in Senator Kenneth McKcl- 
lar. 

No Niilionnl Hossvs. I he slate bosses have never combined to establish 
a national boss. Marc us .\. (“ Mark ”) Hanna may have had such ambi¬ 
tions. lie gave orders, according to 'riiomas Beer, to Secretary of State 
John I lay without consulting I’resident McKinle}', much as a city boss 
would call the* chief of police* without consulting the mayor. “This power, 
he told a friend, he would not e.xc hange for the presidency. He was proud 
of it." ‘ 'I'lie death of McKinley ended any chance he might have had to 
establish himself as a national boss, 'riuodore Rcosevelt was not un¬ 
friendly to Hanna, l)ul he* would not follow his orders. The immense 
powers residing in the presidency make a national bc')ss unlikely, but it is 
!iot beyond the range of practical |)olilical j)ossibiiilic‘s that sometime 
either a stale* boss might arise who would be able to e.xtend his power into 
other states as Huey Long was doing when he was assassinated until 
such a man bc;came a national boss; or a group of state Ijosses might be 
able to elect or control a weak President or even a series of Presidents. 
Bossc's may also be distinguished whatc-vc'r the distinction is worth 
between those who work their way up through an e.xisting machine, 
suc h as 'rammany Hall or the I’hiladc*lphia Republic an organization, and 
th(3se who, like Huey Long, establish or build up their own machines, 
d'here is no a|)|)arent dilTerence either in the tactics used or in the results 
attained. 


iNKl.rKNC-KS ni'llINl) SoMK Bossi.s 

.\ distinction that may be of more importance, however, is that which 
may be made between those bosses who rule in their own right, so to 
' ThomaN lUvr, Hiinna (lOi'n. j). 2,t4. 
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speak, through their personal control of or selection by a political machine, 
such as Tammany or the old Hendricks Club of Boston, and those who are 
selected by or responsible to some interest outside the political machine. 
Ihe nature of the interest, or combination of interests, dilTers from city tt) 
city and from state to state. Over the years it may not l)e tlie same in any 
given locality, but it changes with shifts in population and industry. 

Very often the power behind the boss may l)e a business, an industry, t)r 
a newspaper. In a small town it may l)e the I'irst National Bank, a local 
factory, a mine, or in the West an irrigation i()nii)any. Many 
examples of control by such an institution could be cited, such as the con¬ 
trol of the Anaconda Copper C ompany over Butte, Montana, or of tht‘ 
steel companies over Birmingham. “The Big B{)ss." in rinladelphia, 
“may be a rich dilettante, .such a.'J Pew, or a profe.ssional such as the late 
Boies Penrose, Edwin H. ‘Little Ed’ Vare or William S. ‘Brother Bill’ 
Vare. In Philadelphia the Big Boss himself has bo.s.ses: the bankers, indu.s- 
trialists, and big businessmen whose money makes them a power. With 
few exceptions, these overlords live in political showj)laces in lovely sub¬ 
urbs outside of, and not a part of, the city. . . . l’'re(|uently, the banker- 
businessmen bosses demonstrate their political power, as in the enac tmeiU 
of the Philadelphia wage tax.” 'this “neat device was a one and-one- 
half per cent tax to be collected at the source by checkoff and ap])li('al)le 
to all Philadelphia workers no matter where they livefl. However, the 
tax was not to apply to dividends, in other w»)rds, not to the unearned 
income of coupon clii)pers.” ’ 

Vice and Crime. Organized vice, gambling, and crime constitute a 
business, albeit a special business, that Ireciuently is overlord to a boss. 
The power of “Nocky ” Johnson of .Vtlantic (’ity resti'd ui)on his connec¬ 
tion with vice and gambling. When he was tried for evading the full pay¬ 
ment of his income tax, his defen.se was that the money did not tome to 
him as personal income but as payments from the vice anti gambling inter- 
e.sts to the local Republican orgaiiization. lie asserted that he was only a 
sort of broker, a middleman, 'the Pendergast machine in Kansas C'ity 
also was associatecl with vict^ and gambling interests." 1 he* Hague ma 
chine did not permit vice in jersey ('ity, but allegedly a large part of 
the income of the organization came from prt)te< led gambling, esj)e( ialK 
horseracing and the numbers game. 

Like manv other businesses, vice and gambling tentl U) be n()nj)artisan 

1 Thomas P. O’Neil in .Allen, op. dt., pp. 64 65. 

2 See Redcli^?, op. dt., especially pj). 160 16S. 
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and to suf)port a lioss of one party or the other without partiality, pro- 
vidcfi he f'ives the necessary protection. Walter C. Reckless traced the 
connections hetween the 'I'hompson machine, which was Republican, 
and vice, d'he Morals Scpiad of the Chicago Police Department was 
abolished by rhompson at the behest of vice lords. In return for support 
in the Republican primary elections the “machine promised vice and 
gambling an open town.’’ In 192<S “the police were implicated in an 
alleged S.S,(XK),()fK) fund which organized vice and crime on the South 
Side paid to the 'I’hompson machine via the America First campaign 
organization to win the [Republican! primary election.’’’ Protection 
during the 'rhomj)son administration was sold through the Eighteenth 
Ward William Male 'Thompson ('luh. which took in more than a million 
dollars a year.'*-’ Hut with the defeat of 'Thompson, organized vice and 
crime turned to work with the Cermak Democratic organization, and 
later willi .Nash and Kelly.* It has l)een said that nobody could be mayor 
of ('hi(ago against the oj)j)osition of organized vice and gambling. Per- 
liaf)s not, but at least no one in recent years seems to have tried. 

liusiness ami Bosses. Lincoln StelTens was inclined to think that there 
was always a business interest or a combination of businessmen behind 
each boss.' 1 his explanation is too simple. 'There have been many bosses 
who have been closely allied with business, .Mdrich. Platt, Roraback, and 
others, but Ameriian six iety has too many complexities to j)ermit us to 
assume that one interest always accounts for all bosses; and in point of 
fact some bosses, such as Hague and Long, have been feared and cor¬ 
dially hated by l)usinessand industry. Long <nved most of his support not 
to businessmen, but to the back-country farmers of Louisiana. He said 
himself that he was su|)ported by the “hillbillies, (kijuns.and sapsuckers.” 
Hague and ( uriey til C'urli-y be called a boss) could not have remained in 
power e\cei)t lor the Iriendly relations between them and the Catholic 
Church; either ol them could have been driven from |)ower in a moment bv 
its opposition. Hoth did many favors for the churiii. Hague was re¬ 
ceived by tile Po))e, and C’urley the next night but one after he returned to 
Hoston convicted ol mail fraud was the jirincipal .speaker at a dinner 
sjionsored In the .\rc hbishoj).’ David C. Slejihenson was Republican 
' W.illi r ktk kUs», 1 hr in ( hint^o |)j> 77, 7S - //)/,/ , j, m 

’ Si i- l U'tilu r DoltMis, I'Jir I mlrnrorU of Aniri uuu I'oHliis (pj) .t7, 141 p^()- 
ami Nan I livaiidtT, oft. (//., pj). i7S 270. 

' Sre Ills /'he .Sfiomc of the Cillfs (1004); I'ht .SirUii^Ir lor (.iovrrnnicnt (1006); 
ami A utohio\^nif>h\' (1041). ’ 

l-or Curky sn- .Mkn, op. tit., p. 17; for s»r M«'Kcan. op. lit.. pp. I 55 
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boss of Indiana until in 1925 he began his life term in the iKmitentiary for 
homicide. His power rested upon his control of the Kii Klux Klan which 
in turn rested upon the Protestant Churches; “Approximately seven 
hundred clergymen were recruited as honorary memhers of the Klan in 
Indiana. One hundred of these churchmen were memhers of the inner 
circle which Stephenson u.sed to handle all sorts of diflicult jiroblems.” * 
David Beck, boss of Seattle, is satisfactory to liusiness interests, but he 
holds power primarily because of the supjiort of organized lal )or. What¬ 
ever the interest or combination of interests that may liack a boss, if he 
is dependent upon them for support he does not have the same security of 
tenure that he has when he can rely upon a well-establisheil machine that 
is independently powerful. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BOSSES 


Intej.ligence 

Only one systematic attennit has lieen made to study .\merlcan bossis 
comparatively, that by Harold Zink, and his work was lonlined to twent> 
municipal bosses.^ As a result, almost no general statement can lu* made 
about them without noting (jualilications and exieptions. Perhaps the 
nearest thing to such a generalization is to say that they are intelligent, 
often highly intelligent, men. A man does not rise in the rough and tumble 
of practical politics unless he has more inlelligeiu t- tlian Ids lellows. This 
intelligence is most commonly shown in an unusual jxilitii al shrewdiu-ss. 
Plait, Penrose, Weed, and (Vump have been given credit for extra 
ordinary shrewdne.ss, which no doubt they deserved. Others like Hague, 
have received credit for shrewdne.ss tliat .sliould have gone in large part to 
their subordinates. None has failed to make some politiial mistakes. 
The intelligence of the bosses is almost always innati-, not scliooled. 

‘ Harold Zink, “A Case- .Study ol a ri)litual Hi.--.,” rsydnuhy, v..l 1 (.\ovi-ml)ri, 
l‘)38), p. 530. 

-As Merriain and up. <it., i» 1'^. P"|mI «mU, t.. ad\aim- our kn.As IrdKc «>l 

.Vmerican politics more ''tudic'' ol a lan Mil ami« ritual Mir( n<td to be made ol Ameri¬ 
can bosses, not only to sh(.v\ their trails but abo to eAamme Ituir ii ( hniques. “Stmlie.s 
of such bosses might cover their origin- and development, their early history ami 
training, their jfersonalilv attribute-, their metho<b ..f <.btaming and hohiing pouer 
as well as their politi. al <letiine, their relath.n to the -..tial m.,v.ments of tlieir time 
and place, and their significame from the point of view ..f their rr.le in tlie polilifal 
and social process.” Lnti! -ueh stmlu- ai.- made ue are driven to discuss bos-e- m 
terms of generalities. 
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Boies Penrose, Dr. Albert A. Ames of Minneapolis, and Edward J. Flynn 
of the Bronx stand out as rare exceptions to the general rule that bosses 
have a small amount of formal schooling. 


Ec onomic and Soc iai. Background 
Very few bosses have gone into politics from an upper-class background. 
Many have had fathers who were unskilled or semi-skilled laborers. 
I^inrose again was an e.\c('j)tion, and Harry F. Byrd is another. In a few 
instances men who were bo.s.ses have succeeded in passing their power on 
to their sons - (he C amerons in Pennsylvania and the Bairds in Camden, 
New Jers(‘\-, are examples. William Barnes of Albany was a grandson of 
'riiiirlow Weed. 'Fhe general rule, however, is that each boss must work 
his own way up; he cannot take over his father s or grandfather’s author¬ 
ity. 'File atlc'inpt of Mayor Frank Hague to pass the dynasty on to his 
son failt'd; Frank, Junior, simply did not have the energy or ability. In 
1947 Hague tried to j)ass it to his nephew, Frank Hague loggers, whom he 
had the ('ity commission selecT as mayor. 'Fhis one transaction illustrates 
the nature of boss and machine: at no time was either the abdication or 
the siK'cession submitted to a ])]ebiscile; the people of Jersey City were 
given no < hoicc as to whom they wanted to rule them. 


I'liK Irish as Bossks 

‘‘'Fhere seems to be some relationshi]),” says /.ink, “between the racial 
stock of municij)al bosses and the dominant racial group of foreign origin 
in their cities.” ‘ Of the twenty he studied, however, fifteen were either 
born in Ireland or had one or both parents born in Ireland, ami it is well 
known that many Irish bosses, such as Hague, have ruled over cities or 
states that did not have a majority of Irish in their j>opulation. .Vny roll 
of .American bosses will contain, if not a majority of Irish names, a pro- 
[lortion that exieeds that of the Irish in the whole i)o])ulation. During 
almost Jill of its liistory Fjimmany Hall ruled through Irish bosses. In 
other lities and states such Irish names appear as Brennan, C'oughlin, 
Hague, Kelly, Kenna, J.omasney, McFeely, AIcC'ooey, O'C'onnell, 
O'Mallt') . (Juinn, Sullivan. \o other racial group appeals to apjjroach 
the Irish in turning up .American bosses, but among the noted bosses 
there was one Czech, Cermak; one Swede, Lundin of Chicago; one of 

‘ /ink, op. (it . p. 4. 
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French descent, Ruef; one German, Rchrman of New Orleans; anti a scat¬ 
tering of other nationalities. Several have been of English parentage, 
such as “Iz” Durham of Philadelphia, and George B. Cox of Cincinnati. 
Next to the Irish, native Americans of native stock for several generations 
appear to have i)rovidcd the largest number; of the many of this sort, 
Boies Penrose, who came from an old Philadelphia family, stands out. 
Byrd, Crump, Johnson, Long, and the Vare brothers were other bosses 
whose ancestors for several generations had livetl in the Cnited States. 


RELTG 10 U.S Affiliations 

“The Roman Catholic Church held the allegiance of exactly one half 
of the twenty” bosses that Zink studied.* It may be a.'isumed that the 
other American bosses of Irish descent have also been ('atholies. Nine of 
the remaining ten of Zink’s cases were of various Protestant faiths, and 
one, Ruef, was jewLsli. By and large, Protestant bosses have dominated 
cities and states where the population was largely Protestant; Catholic 
bosses have arisen where there was a Catholic majority, as in Boston, 
Chicago, and jersey ('ity, or a large ('atholic minot ity. With a few e.xcej)- 
tions, the Catholic bo.sses have been Democrats and the Protestants, 
Republicans. 


Pe« son a 1 , ('l lA K A( r K RISTKS 

In personal characteristics bosses have dilTered so widely that no gener¬ 
alizations are jiossible. 'I'hey have varied from huge men such as 'Pweed 
and Penrose to small ones such as “Ed ’ V'are and “Abe ’ Kuef. Phe 
differences have been so great that the cartoonists’ j)i('ture of the boss as 
a large, fat man chewing a cigar is certainly an inaccurate stereotyi)e. 
Bosses have also an unjustified reimtation for taciturnity. A few, like 
Murphy, were indeed usually silent, but most havi; been as talkative as 
the usual citizen, and some, like Kelly of ('hicago, Hague, and I.ong, have 
been garrulous. 

Like most successful jiolitical leaders, the majority of bcj.s.ses have not 
been heavy drinkers. “Look at the great leaders of lammany Hall! ex¬ 
claimed Plunkitt, “No regular drinkers among them.”'-' Some bosses 
have been total abstainers, like Munihy and Hague. Only a few were 


* Zink, op. cit., p. -^0. 

2 William L. Rionlan, Phinkitt 


of Tommivtv Uall (PX).S), j). 
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like Boies Penrose, who engaged in “star-spangled brawls,” and Stephen¬ 
son of Indiana, who needed liquor in order to make an effective speech. 

Dominance; Feeling for Politics. They show, on the whole, traits of 
dominate. Some, like 'Pom Platt, who was called the easy boss, have 
shown these traits through a courteous and polite exterior, others, like 
Ivong and T hompson, through Hitler-like demagoguery; and still others, 
like Hague, the .Mel eelys, and the O’Connells, have been rough, crude, 
coarse, and d(jmineering. But none has been weak, unless Ames and Ruef 
be calli-fl weak. Rather, they showed both physical and political courage 
to the point of recklessness. In make-up they seem to be extroverts, pro¬ 
jecting tlieir qualities of personality to their followers. They have a feel¬ 
ing f<)r cominaiid, a liking for intrigue. Most showed these qualities early 
in life, jis they rose to 1)<‘ leaders of groups of boys and then to take part in 
the wirepulling of [ireciru t and ward politics. Their native aptitudes for 
f)olitic.s have not generally been accompanied by a flair for the dramatic, 
though ('urley, 1'honipson, and Long stand out as conspicuous exceptions. 

Lo\alt\' lo Asso<idles. Bosses and their friends usually stress their 
loyalty to their assoc iates “even uj) to the gate of State prison, if neces¬ 
sary,” as Plunkitt said Ihit it may very well be doul)ted if they are any 
more loyal to their friecids than tin* run <if men are or the nece.s.sities of 
their positions re(|uire. \ boss cannot, of course, ignore the wishes and 
the needs of his associates witli impunity: his position dejunds too much 
upon their continued loyalt\ . But the lore of American politics is too full 
of stories of double cro.sses and sellouts to lead one to ))elieve that bosses 
an* e.xtracjrdinarily loyal to their adherents. 'Po cite just one example, 
Richard Croki r turned on the man who had given him his chance in pol¬ 
itics, Jimmy O'Brien. .And loyalty to associates does not include refrain¬ 
ing from nepotism. Most bosses, indeed, have taken care of all their 
needy relatives on the public payrolls the O’C'onnells and McI'Velys 
are recent e.xamples. 

Loyally lo Parly. 'Phe loyalty of the boss to the national party of which 
he is a member is usualK suspect. Phere are too many instances of bosses 
kniling their own national organizations to permit one to lonclude that 
as Rej>ublicans or as Demoi rats their party loyalty is more than skin deep. 
'Phus 'Pammany knifed 'Pilden, Cleveland, and Bryan, always professing 
at the time loyalty to the Democratic Party and its principles. While 
insisting that party loyalty comes next only to loyally to one’s country, 
bosses of both i)arlies will on occasion unite in a deal behind the scenes to 
knife a reformer who shows promise of threatening one machine or the 
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Other. A classic example was the deal made l)et\veen lorn Platt, the 
Republican boss, and Richard Croker, the Tammany boss, in when 
Seth Low, President of Columbia University ami reform Repiildiean can 
didate for mayor of New York, threatened to win; then Platt ran his own 
candidate, Benjamin 'I'racy, who split the Kepubliean vote and caused 
the Tammany candidate to win. “'Phe combinetl vote of Low and Pracy 
considerably exceeded that of the 'Pammany candidate. \’an Wvek. . . . 
Edward Lauterbach made a frank confession that he and his Platt associ¬ 
ates would rather see a 'Pammany man elected mayor than have a non 
partisan succeed in {i^ettin^ office.” ' 

Personal Morality. Bosses arc also often },Mven credit for piMsonal 
morality, for careers free from divorce and scandal. But here again there 
are enough exceptions, such as Ames, “Nocky” Johnson, Penrose, ami 
Platt, to lead one to doubt that they are more moral than most men. 

Morality in Money Matters, ('learly, their morality d(n*> not run to 
scrupulousness in money matters. Of the twenty bosses whose careers 
were examined by Zink only “eight remained free from pri.son, trial, or 
indictment.’’ ■ 'Pweed died in jail, kuef served a lour year term in San 
Quentin Penitentiary. .\nd in more recent years, I'urley, john.son, ami 
Pendergast were convicted of various frauds and setU to jail. Some, like 
Hague, have escaped only l)ecause of their (ontrol of tin* i onrts. I he way 
in which most of them have handled their mone\ in (ash would indicate 
that they were attempting to prevent the establishment of (‘vidence 
that could be used against them in court. Phe sah'ly dei)osit bo.xes 
stutTed with currency left by Kenna and Phompson are e.\ampU.*s. It 
may reasonably be inferred that the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were kept in cash because ot the souries from wliich they had been oh 
tained. 'Phe records of those bosses who have been subjected to court 
trials (K investigations are full of evidences „f graft, often c.f th(‘ most 
sordid sort, that they have taken • On nominal salaries, or with no visible 
means of supiiort or occupation other than politics, many of them have 
lived in royal style, traveling widely, owning handsome home's, ('states, 
race horses, even yachts Even if no other evidenc e wer.' availaldc', the 
inference would be justilied that .such incomes were in large part obtained 
in illegal ways. 


. IJ, K. Oos,.eU, mu o,,J llh A-.w l 

l.<.throi> StocUaril, llMll-r of il.inhatlan: the Life of HulomI ( rohr (I .il), |.. . 


- Zink, (>/>. aV., [I. J4. 

’ Sec especially W. B. and J. B. Norlhrup, 
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Wealth A cquired in Politics. Unless they have been reduced to penury, 
as Tweed was, by protracted legal battles to escape justice, most of the 
successful state and city bosses have left substantial estates. William 
Flinn of Pittsburgh left more than eleven millions; Chris Magee, also of 
Pittsburgh, nearly five millions. Of those who each left more than a mil¬ 
lion at death may be mentioned George B. Cox, Richard Croker, Israel 
Durham, Mi( hael Kenna, Hugh McLaughlin, James McManes, Charles 
I‘\ Murphy. Roger .Sullivan, and William H. Thompson. Others might 
have left Idg estates except that they spent their millions in lavish living. 
'Fhe rural bf)sses do not have opportunities of the same size as their city 
and slate counterparts, and consecjuently they do not leave the big estates. 
A few l)ig bo.ssi's like I.,omasney, Penrose, and Platt have seemed not to 
(are for the acc umillation of money but to be more interested in personal 
power or jirestige, or in the game of politic s. But the majority, as Croker 
^aid ol liimself. have worked for their own pockets all the time. 

1 olcrnnce of (irouf) and Rcli}>ions Interests. An intolerant, prejudiced, 
or bigoted jierson does not usually become a siuressful political boss. A 
vote is a vote, wliether it is t'ast by rich or poor, white or black, Jew or 
(iiMitih*. Prcjtestant or ( atholic. A boss may have his preference for men 
ol his own racial or nationality background or his own religion, as Hague 
had for Irishmen, but he must, if he exjXTts to remain in power, “recog¬ 
nize” each group or fac tion in his constituency. Fdward j. Flynn of 
Bronx ( ounly. New \ork, who frankly ('alls himself a boss, explained 
this nece.ssity thus: 

I he Broii.x is a cohinopolitan place. I'he Je\^ish and Italian populations 
are large. I here are also many Irish Catholics, d'hese three groups make 
uj) the largest portions of the [ixipulation of thej county. 'Pherefore, when 
the organi/ation is forming a ticket to |)reM-nt to the i)eoi)le, it is important 
that the candui.ites represent and come from these three large groujis.^ 


BOSS TACTICS 

I he tactics u^ed by successlul bosses are necessarily lho^e adapted to 
their time.s, their constituencies, their own personalities, and to the grouj) 
or interest support upon which they may rely. What works in one city 

' 1 ou'ic thi- p. 111. 'rhis extraordinary book (le.>^ervfs careful e.xaini- 

Ii.it 1011 by '.ludeiits of Anieruan politics. A few bosses. Weed and I’latt for example, 
lett autobio^rapiuo. but they are hi^ttirically unrelialile and apvilogetic in tone'; 
Myiui s hook, on the contrary, i^ frank and specific, fri*e from any cant. \o other 
boss has (list usM'd >«> Irankly in print the boss s\stem and his part ami taitics in it. 
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may not succeed in another the milieu ol New Orleans dilTers from that 
ot ISew York. .A state boss may need different tactics from those suc¬ 
cessfully used by a city boss in the same state. .\ Huey Lon^ may rise 
by using demagogic apjx'als; a Hague by rough and ruthless suppression 
ol opponents; a ( rump by party intrigue and maneuvering each rely¬ 
ing primarih upon the device best adapted to his own nature and to his 
constituency. No single set of tactics suffices for all men on all occasions, 
l)Ut the essence ol success appears to be the adaptation of tactics to cir 
cumstances, and a boss who cannot see this necessity will fail. .Vny boss 
will need a considerable element of luck in addition to hartl work and 
skill, because it is only in the right circumstances and at the right lime 
that his own combination of qualities and forms of sup|>orl will suffice. 
I he matter is not thereby hopelessly complicateil. Rather, certain tvpes 
or sets of tactics may be observed that appear to be commonly successful 
under ordinar\ (oiulitions. 

;\ lirst diflerence that may be noted is that between the devices used or 
needed to attain jiower and those needed to retain or to lonsolidale it. 
Demagogic appeals, such as “Kvery Man a King" used by lliiec Long, 
may win elections, .\fter the victory, however, such appeals must give 
way to more practical devices, such as (orruj)ling a legislature or control¬ 
ling j)atronage, both used by Long. 


Inc'kkasino Inki.i i:.\( k in ihk M \c him-. 

Most bosses do not stej) into powc-r from the top, though sue h businc ss- 
men-bosses as Pew and (irundy may be rc-ganled as e.\ce|)tions 'The 
normal way is to work up through an iiu reasing control of or inlhieiue in 
the party machinery. 'I'his intluence may be allaiiu'd by one- man rather 
than by a rival because of his unusual access to sourc es of party c ontribu- 
tions; JVnrose and Platt are outstanding e.\am|)lcs. Dr it may be- at 
tained through control of some interest gioup upon which the machine 
must depend for a large part of its support ; so C'urlc-y rose on the Boston 
Irish and Dave Beck on the dVamsters' Lnion. .\gain. a man's native- 
shrewdness may so commend itsell to party leaders that a ri-iing boss is 
entrusted with more and more resiionsibility year by year until he makc-s 
himself master of the machine; thus ('roker established the coididc-m c- of 
'I'ammany leaders, particularly the aging boss, “ Hone st John " Kelly, and 
even before Kelly died Croker was actually in control, l-'lynn tells how 
his work with Charles V. Murphy ccmimended him to Murphy who, when 
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the (jj)iH)rtunily arose, hackcfl Mynn as boss of the Hronx.^ I his type ol 
success usually requires years of j)atient elTort, endless hours of club- 
hou‘je confcTcnces, anrl lonj^ attention to jiolitical and party detail. 

litnlditif' of (I Staff. During this f^eriod of rise in the party the aspiring 
boss will, if h(* is shrewd, build up a sort of informal general stall. He will 
t \j)and and im|)rove this staff over the years. 'I'here will probably be a 
''(•(ond in (ommand, a de|)uty boss, such as Jacob Arvey in the Kelly 
nia( hinc in ('hicago or John Malone in the Hague machine, fhere may 
be a financial man, the collector an<l distributor of funds, although the 
boss is {(Ttain to watch him closely if not to do a large amount ol this 
work himself. .Most bosses will build up a law department to advise 
which of the jilum trees, to use Phinkitt’s figure, are |)enal code trees; or. 
il the boss eats from the wrong tree, to do what they can to rectify the mis- 
ijike \ few judges and di.strict attorneys are immensely useful members 
ol this part of the staff. Someone also is needed to handle patronage mat¬ 
ters, though again the boss is likely to suj>ervise this carefully if not to 
do all of it himself, especially in his early years. .\ j)ublicity specialist is 
useful, not merely to correct the grammar in the bo.ss's speeches and state¬ 
ments, but also to advise him on how to handle newsj)aj)ers and reporters. 
Some bosses liave had, in addition, a man who specialized in the violent 
methods of dealing witli opponents and dissident members of llie machine; 
but once in jxiwer, the boss will likely assign this function to the chief 
of j»oli( e. Ibni Pendergast's relation.ship with the gangstiT John Lazia is a 
rec enl e\ample. 

\\()I1)\N( 1 OK Issl hS 

No bo.ss has risen to |)ower because of his attachment to some issue or 
set ol jiolitieal jeriniipU's. 'I'he succe.ssful boss, on the (ontrarv, is likely 
to avoid issues and commitments to princi|)le; his adhereiue is instead to 
the mai hine ol which he is a j>art. .\n attachment to prim ijde is too likely 
to l ilt acros.s the interests of the imuhine or to divide the loyalties of his 
I ol lowers. 

Once in power, bosses may be said to consolidate their rule and to con¬ 
tinue in authority by using appropriate comi)inations of fear, fraud, force, 
and favor. 

C'ki sniNc. TiiK Oi’i’osinoN 

.\ iavorite tactii is to crush out the o|>]X)sition wherever possible. 

‘ ()|). J7 33. 
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Hague did it by such crude methods, among others, as having his police 
beat his opponents within an inch of their lives. C'hicago machine politics 
has also resorted to violent means, so violent that it has often been impos 
sible to distinguish with certainty the line between organized crime and 
organized politics. Tammany bosses in the nineteenth century often 
rose to power from leadership in street gangs, and they carried over into 
city politics the violent methods they had learned as boys. Only by a 
hung jury did Croker avoid the gallows for a death that resulted from such 
an election-day battle in which he took part.^ The ^^cl'eely organization 
of Hoboken, New Jersey recently overthrow!! succeeded in surviving 
for a score of years i)rimarily upon violence or the threat of violence. 


Economic Pressures on Opponents 

Such violent methods are no longer common; economic pressures of 
various sorts arouse less opposition and arc C(|ually effective. C'oiitrol of 
the tax machinery, for e.xample, may make opponents who own certain 
kinds of property, particularly real e.state, cease active opposition. The 
raising of the assessments on Republicans’ i)roperty has been a device 
widely used by the O’Connells; “Wise and frugal home owners in New 
York’s capital city long ago learned not to enroll as Ripubliians. In 
1938 only 6930 of the city’s registrants admitted their kepublicani.sin, as 
compared with 51,035 enrolled I.)emocrats. I’resinnably, few of tin* 6930 
Republicans were pro[)erty owners. It was too costly. ” ■ I lagiie ust'd the 
same tcchnifpics, not only upon Rejniblicans, but uj)on dissident Demo 
crats as well. 


Control of Courts 

I'he control of the machinery of justice to prosecute oi)iM)nei!ts is an¬ 
other means of crushing the opposition. I'he .Seabury Investigation 
showed how this was done in New York ('ity. Hague’s for! es i)rose( uted 
John R. Longo, an opponent, and obtained his !-onvi( tion in court for a 
crime that, subsequent evidence showed, had never been committed by 
anyone.’ Control of courts and prosecutors is also indisj>ensable to a 
boss if he is to protect his own adherents. 


' Zink, op. cit., p. 132; and Stoddard, op. cil., pp. 53 W. 
\'an Devander, op. cil., p. 82. 

Public Men, E. T. Salter, editor (1946), p. 44>. 
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Use of Licensing; 1'ovver 

I lie* refusal to issiK* licenses, such as those ref|uirefl for taverns, dance 
halls, howling alleys, pool halls, and similar establishments, has a twofold 
<*ffect uf)on oj)ponents. It may restrict their ways of livelihood and it 
may close up the j^laces where they conj're^ate or hold their meetings. 
In states where fxilitical clubs can obtain lifjiior licenses, refusal to issue 
licenses limits the activity of opponents’ clubs drastically. Where the 
local government has no discretion tr) i.ssue licenses, oj)i)onents’ establish¬ 
ments may be held to the strict letter of the law notably statutes con- 
( erning gambling in saloons - and licenses may be revoked at the first 
violation. 


Use of Toi-k e to Harass Opponents 

i'he poliie may be used to harass any business. Edward Crump of 
Mem|)his may serve as an e.xample of the use of this tactic: 

He lias made spectacular e.\am|)le.s of private citizens bccau.se of [their] 
expn'ssions of dissent. For months, Frank 'I'hompson. a local undertaker 
who oi)enly e.\])ressed his criticism, had his hearses and ambulances trailed 
by scpiads of motorcycle policemen who gave his drivers summonses for 
various technical traffic violations. \ w'ealthy wholesale druggist who 
was “unfriendly” failed to get jxdice protection of his plant during a 
strike of his .\.F.L. employees. A Xegro druggist who would not “take 
orders” was boycotted by the device of having police search all his cus¬ 
tomers on ilu* “suspicion” that he was selling narcotics.' 

Uontrol of tlu* police is also necessary in order to protect adherents of 
the machine, from the individual voter up to the boss himself. One Phila¬ 
delphia committeeman, attached to the Vare machine, resented com- 
plainls that he was m)t working at his public job in C’ity Hall. “ I have to 
go to the police station every morning, and sometimes to even more than 
one stati<in. 1 must take care of the followers [of Vare] in the divi.sion. 
I would not have the job if I could not carry my division. My place is 
among the voters, and they are not at City Hall.” - ('ontrol of the police 
is necessary in many other ways: to protect other controls, such as tho.se 
over the machinery of elections, which cannot usually be accomplished 

' ('icrald M. I'api rs in .MK-n, op. cit., p. 231). 

- Quolrd t)y David H. Kurt/.nian. STcthinis of i'otilrollhif’ Wilts in PhiUuiclphia 
( 103 .^^}) 42 
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without police support; to provide income for the machine in protection 
money; and to enforce discipline within the machine, niiey U:)ng as state 
boss never hesitated to use the police or the state militia in his political 
wars. 

Commonly, the relationship between the machine and the police is 
not only from the boss down through the ranks of the force but also direct: 
from the precinct, ward, or section bosses to the police in their areas. 
To get a favor done it is not necessary to go to the city boss himself, unless 
it involves the whole force or some very important matter. Rather, sub¬ 
ordinates are allowed to do the favors, not otily becau.se of their .sheer 
volume but also because doing them builds machine suj)|)ort from the 
bottom up. In order for the subordinates to interfere with the iH)lice 
they must be given a share with the boss in contrt)! of the force. A Phila¬ 
delphia judge, in sentencing a ward boss for taking graft, explained the 
whole arrangement. The “defendant,” he said, “while not a member ol 
the police force, was yet a source of inlluence on ollicial police ai tion, 
greater in its scope and compulsion than that deriving Irom any Imt the 
highest ranking police oflicer.” Within his ward he had “the power t«) 
make and unmake memi)ers of the police force, even of the highest rank. 
Phis invisible but potent part in the actual composition and administra¬ 
tion of the police department (unknown to the law l>ut real and vital) con¬ 
stituted in all essentials a public trust of a peculiarly intimate and elfec- 
tive character. ..^ 


CoNTROt. OF KLI'XTION MacIIINKKY 


Control of the election machinery may enable a boss and his forces to 
maintain their hold upon a Kovermnent, even when they do not have a 
popular majority. 'I'he ref-istralion and election Irau.ls l.y winch tins may 
sometimes he aceomplishe.! are disc us.sc-d more lolly .-Isc.-where, hut it may 
be said here that there is scareele a ho^^ who has not at some time m his 
career used this device. I'or years the ()-(:onnells had a numher ol votes 
cast for their candidates that, accordinn to \ an I )evander, wa^ m propor- 
tion to population, the hi^dlest in the country.- Ixt-islative mvesliKatious 
of the Hague machine showed e.vamples ot almost every known type o 
ballot and registration fraud.' The I'endergast organv,at.on obmine 
“between fifty and si.vty thousaiul” ghost votes, as they are railed 


1 p. 98. * Van Devatul. r, np. , it., I*. 

3 McKean, op. cil., pp- 
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Kansas ('ity.' When the election returns from a machine-controlled city 
or county are not announced until those from the rest of the state are pub¬ 
lished, and when, time after time, the machine vote then proves sufficient 
to overcome the opponents’ lead elsewhere, there is prima-facie evidence 
of manipulation, dhis used to happen when Nocky Johnson con¬ 
trolled Atlantic City. It has often happened in Memphis.^ Any astute 
bo.ss would, of ('our.se, prefer to win on an honest count, because he knows 
then that his machine is working efficiently enough to carry a majority, 
but if he cannot obtain enough bona fide registrations and honest votes to 
win, he will if he ( an, win anyhow. Rej)eated defeats, whether honest or 
dishonest, wall sooner or later be likely to demoralize the opposition. 


rm; C.MTivK OiM'osi noN 

.\o astute boss, however, wants t(j have his opposition disappear. \ 
total want of op|)osition is an invitation to an annoying investigation 
from ('ongress, a legislature, or a hostile ('oiirt, grand jury, or prosecutor. 
lOven though the op|)osition may be merely nominal, it also kee])S up the 
spirit of competition within the organization, which is necessary for na¬ 
tional campaigns if not for local ones. Better than a total lack of opposi¬ 
tion is a ca|)tive organization of the other parly. I'he Republican Party 
in New N'ork City has often been owned by 'i'ammany, and the Demo- 
( ratic Parly in Philadelphia by the Republicans. 'Phis situation seems to 
arise whenever one nuu hine, over a number of years, attains overwhelm¬ 
ing superiority over the other. Former Mayor La (luardia e.\plained in 
his pungent style how ICdward J. I'lynn, Democratic bo.ss of the Bronx, 
su|)ported the Rcjuiblican inachine: 

.Mr. Flynn is the boss, not oiiK of the Democratic machine* of his county 
hut also of the Reinihiican. I ought to know. They both opposed mv 
election. The Rei)ul)lican hosslet of that county is Mr. Flynn’s stooge, 
lie holds .1 .SOOOO job through the intluence of Bo.ss Flynn, his Democratic 
opponent. This man has a S^XKM) job, and no one has ever been able to 
ascertain if he has ever in any day done a lick of work. His oflicial job is 
'■ (.'ommissioner of Records of the Surrogate’s Court,” a job originally 
I re.ited to patch and mend old rec(»rds. These old records were all mended 
twt'iuy live years ago, yet this -SblKH) commissioner and a S6l)0() deputy to 
heli> him do nothing continue on the payroll.* 

‘ KetliliK', i>f>. < (/., p. iS7. " .Mien, op. til., p. 2J7. 

.Ulo'i/i, Moitlkly, vol. bSO (July. I'MD. p. 1\. 
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TsE OF Non-Party (iRoups 

As the years pass, a sajiaeious boss will do everythin*^ he ran lo perfei't 
his machine, lie will attempt, among other things, to l)riiig into machine 
control important grou])s or interests within the constituency which might 
on some occasion make trouble for him. Probal)ly no \merican bo'^s 
ever saw the necessity of this so (dearly as Hague, or did so elVu ieiit a it>b 
as he at taking over or infiltrating every association, club, i luui h. league, 
society, or union that evisted in his domain. The chamber of lommerce. 
the bar and medical associations, the ta.xpayers’ a.s>(K iat .'on. the veterans 
organizations sooner or later found Hague men running them. 1 h- put all 
willing and loyal priests, preachers, and rabbis on the jniblii- ]>a\roll as 
(haplains, and gave sinecTires such as secretary to the janitor ol the 
courthouse at $45(K) a year to labor leadiTs.* Long belon* Hitler and 
the Communists had made famous the techni»iues ol inlilt rat ii>n and 
“front” organizations, Hague had used them with great succi‘ss in Hud 
son County, New Jersey. Once Hague had gained < ontrol of evers private 
association, his opponents could find no grou]) from whii h to start a levolt 
or a reform movement. He could, morever. use these (ontroll<‘tl gioujis 
to e.xtend his power into the state groujis of wide h the ( ajilives « on.-lituted 
locals or chapters. 'I'hus he came to dominate the Mate* bar usmk lation. 
the state association of civil service employers, and both the M L and the 
CIO When he could imt or did not wi.sh to make- a bipartisan deal with 
the state legislature, which was almost always overwhc'lmingly Kepubh 
can, he could still e.xert great pres.sure upon it through tin' gioui)s In- urn 
trolled. No adeciuatc* reason appears why other bossc-. haw not usc-.l 
these tcc hniciues of group management as exteiisiwly as Hague-. Mans 
years of patient work are nc'ce..sar> to get imuhine nu n c-lectc-d or ap 
pointed to control of the groups, but when the' pn.cc-ss ,s ...mplc-te the 
machine has a dominance of the mk iety of whi. h it is a pari that < anuol 
be matched by straight political methods. 


Bosses and Newspapers 

The o,.position of newspa.KTS. .s has la-en ol,s..vo,l .•Isowhor,- ha. no. 
nrevente. the rise of l.osscs. In.lccl, many l>..s.es have won e 
u,Xng remained in power against the eon, erte.l oppo.M.on oi ,he pro¬ 
of !heir cities or states. But lapses are prot.al.ly no more tin, k skn.ncl 
‘ McKean, op. cit., PP- 150-165. 
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than other indivifUuils, and none can he indifferent to steady, long-con¬ 
tinued nevvsj)a|)er atta« ks. Such sustaineil attacks, moreover, are likely 
to bring on state or federal investigation or j>roscciition, and they cannot 
safely be ignored. Bosses have tended, therefore, to atteiTi[)t to reach 
understandings with newspapers wdienever j)ossible. (‘rump had no seri¬ 
ous trouble with any newspa|)er in Memj)his. When for many years the 
I’endergast machine ruled Kansas ('ity and somt'times all of Missouri, it 
was only half-heartedly opposed by the Kiinsas C'iiy Star, “d'he fact 
remains,” wrote W. (1. ('liigston. “that although the machine controlled 
all the taxing agtmeies of the city, the records sIk)W that neither the new's- 
paj)er nor its millionaire executives ever were soaked very hard by the tax 
(olle<tors. ,\nd som(‘ of 'I’om’s henchmen were intimate cronies of the 
Star's to]) editors.” ‘ When IVndergast was deposed, according to the 
same writer, the Star itself became a kind of l)oss. 

With the most \»owerful radio station in the area and a lomplete mono\)- 
olv of the press in their possession, the masters of the Star have been able 
to suppress virtually every independent movenK'Ut and cause ... to con¬ 
trol and direct every form of civic activity from the Chamber of (.'ommerce 
to the ('ity 11.ill.\nd newspa|HTS, public otTici.ils, and local business¬ 

men throughout Kansas and W’estern Missouri have, with ran* (‘\cej)tions, 
been browbeaten, hoodwinked, and worse into echoing the Star's jeremiad 
in defense of the powiT trusts.^ 

If a boss is strong and well established and cannot make a deal with the 
jiress, he may be able to use force and pressure to compel the j)a])ers to 
turn from attacking to supporting him. Sometimes he can buv enough 
stock in a newspaper to induce it to change its |)oliiies. liy this and 
other economic pressures d’weed bought the silence of every paper but 
till' Timrs. If tlu'se attempts fail, the boss may, as Hague did, use the 
polite to harass advertisers and even to solicit subscriptions for a rival 
juiper. Newsboys may tind child-labor laws enforced. Xewsstar.d dealers 
who handle the orfending paj)er will lose their licenses on one pretext oi 
another. Or trutks carrying papers will be sto]i]K*d rej)eatedlv for long 
and careful motor vehicle inspections. Fhe paper will, of course, lose all 
public printing and advertising, and it is likely to have its assessments 
doubled The Jersey Journal found the persecutions of the Hague organ- 
i/alion .so si’tious that it had to choose between bankruptcy and turning 
Irom ojiposition to supjiorl. It turned a complete about-face; the per- 
' Mb'u. (>/) (//.p 27.t 


* I but., p. 274. 
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secutions ceased, and one member of the Dear family, wliich owned the 
paper, was rewarded by a Hague governor with a seat «)n the state's 
highest court.^ hortunately for the freedom of the j^res^. in the United 
States, the case of the Jersey Journal is not tvpieal, but the devices 
Hague used could be employed by most bosses. 

P.VTKON.XOi: .\ND SPOII.S 

d'he distribution of jiatronage and spoils, elsewhere diseiiNsed in detail, 
is one of a boss’s chief duties, and the skill with whii h he performs it or 
supervises its performance by subordinates will in largf degree determine 
his continued success. He must “recognize" by suitalde ap[)ointments 
all the economic, racial, religious, sectional, and otlu r organized interests 
in his constituency, d'o prevent revolts, he must reward his generals, 
captains, lieutenants, and sergeants with placi’s on the iiiiblic' ])ayroll 
commensurate with their political importance, riie .satisfactory distribu¬ 
tion of these apiiointments ise.\tremel\ diHicuIt and calls for the highest 
degree of political skill, not only because there are neviT enough jobs to 
please all the claimants, but also because rival leaders and interests are 
constantly complaining that the |)ay received or the amount of work re 
(luired in their public jobs does not match the amount of political work 
they do or the number of votes tluw produce, boss Mynn of the bron.x 
has e.\i)lained the principles he follows: 

lb begin with, 1 always .see to it lli.il the* key p.irty workers have* e\eni|)l 
positions [i.e., exempt from civil servici l il lhe\ w.iiil (hem. Some- of the 
salaries are small ([)arlicularly tho^e gi\en to women). They run Irom 
.'$2.S00 to 85000, with only one at Sl(),(MM). .Still, to use the- pohlK.il par¬ 
lance, all the District Leaders h.ov- been ‘‘t.cken c.ire of’ during m\ entire 
term as County Leader. In .Ww York County, h\ (onlrasi, there li.ive 
been many changes among the District Le.idt'rs during the s.iine period - 
because they were not put into exempt position-.. . . The f.unilii*^ also - 
sons, daughters, luishands, wives of the District I.eader" an- lakc-n care 
of in some way or other. Sometimes they are given c*\em|)t positions, and 
sometimes they get help from us in the line of civil service |)roni<ilion . . . 

'Fhere is one other imiM)rtant fat t<*r in ret.iining the ^upiiort of the 
K.vecutive Committee . . . I have linal word about who should be appointcal 
to positions which control e.xempl jobs. . . . 'I'h'is not only my long asso¬ 
ciation with the party, hut my absolute control t)t exemiit positions, i.s a 
pcjwerful inlluence in my control.- 
' McKean, op. dl., w- 2U i4S. = Idynn. op. c/.. 224. 
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As a Means of Discipline. The distribution of patronage and sjioils 
serves also as a means of discipline. Not only will the district or group 
leafier whf) has some sinef ure hesitate to disobey the boss’s order or to take 
part in a revolt, but the prospect of more lucrative positions may always 
l)e held out to him as the reward of continuetl loyalty and industry in the 
lioss’s service. A shrewd boss in handing out jobs will always e.xpress the 
ho|)e that he can do nnire for the recipient at some future time, when 
lf)nger service in the party will justify advamement to .sheriff, clerk ot 
court, ('ollector of internal revenue, judge, or even rnited States senator 
-- whatever is ajjj)ropriate to the background or j)rf)fession of the individ¬ 
ual. And when, as I'lynn says, the sons, daughters, husbands, and 
w’ives and he might have included inlaws to the most remote degree 
are given jilaces on tin* public payroll, the.se peopU* .serve as hostages for 
th(‘ obedience and ])olitical diligence of the man for whom they were put 
on. 'They can us (luiekly be cut off if he show'^ signs of indejiendence. 
On one occasion when Hague was not getting the kind of decisions he 
wanted from a ('hief Justice of the New Jersey Suj)reme ('ourt, relatives 
of the jurist were dismissefl or demoted; as soon as the decisions bec ame 
satisfac tory, they w'erc- restored to their former positions. 

Variations in Discipline. Bosses, like other men in authority, differ 
in the degrc*e of obeclic-nce they insist upon. Some, suc h as the siicc'i'ssful 
'rammanv bosses, and Oumj), Hague, Long, and IVndergast, demand 
absolute, instant, and uiujuestioning obedience. 'Phey ruU' with a tight 
rein, (’iiimp aj)pi‘arecl to delight in forcing his men at his command to 
humiliate themselves in public. Hague often comjcelled his legislators to 
vote “no" one week and “yes” the ne.\t week on th(“ same measure, 
eithc'r 111)011 his mere whim or when he had made some deal that reciuirecl 
them to switch thc-ir votes. I'lynn wrote that one ac t of op])ositic)n in his 
machine* nu-ant that the person was “forever barred from any political 
preleiment ' and was sent “to organization ('ovi'iitryProbably lu* 
could not have enforced such rigorous discipline until he had solicll\ c siab 
lishecl his authority. State bosses as a general rule cannot exact such 
obedience; they must preface their commands with e.xplanation, or the\ 
may have to put their wishes in terms no stronger than suggestions or 
recjiiests. They do not ordinarily have the authority over county ma¬ 
chines that a city boss has over ward or precinct machines. Thomas 
('oilier Platt, long Republican boss of New York, ruled wherever he could 
by jiersuasion and not by decree. He wanted party harmony. His associ¬ 
ate. Tinted Stales Senator ('hauncey M. Dejicw. was also president of 
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the New \ork Central Railroad, and in that capacity provided railroad 
passes for the upstate county leaders, so that each Sunday they could 
meet with Boss Platt at the hifth Avenue Hotel, where j>artv plans could 
be discussed and, if possible, a consensus of opinion reached, ddiis weekly 
meetinjr came to be called “Platt’s Sunday School Class.” In spite of the 
fact that two sofas where the politicians sat ac(juired the name of “the 
Amen Corner,” the local leaders or state ofiicials did not always do what 
Platt wanted, and he did not (perhaps could not) banish them to any 
organization Coventry. At any rate, as “the easy boss,” he ruleil for 
many years, and if he did not always get his way, he did not arouse the 
hatred and enmity in his own organization that a Crumj) or a Hague would 
do.^ 


’I'liK Stable of Candidatks 

Many if not most bosses do not themselves run for |)ublic olTice, or they 
no longer run when they have attained command of the machine. 'I'hey 
can thus esca])e responsibility for unj>opular or illegal acts or for failure to 
act by blaming the ofl'icials whom they have elected or appointed, d'hey 
prefer the substance to the form of power, but whether or not they run 
themselves, they must develop a “stable” of candidates, men who can 
get elected, for the numerous oflices that have to lx* filled. welborgan- 
ized machine that has rediu ed the opposition to imiiotcMK c can run almost 
any ])erson succe.ssfully, no matter how incompetent or dishonest he may 
be known to be. Indeed, such candi»lates in those circumstances prove 
to have advantages to the boss, for the incompetent man is easily managed, 
and the threat of ])rosecution can be used to force the dishonest to obey 
orders. But if there is a considerable body of indi‘|>endent v«)tes that 
must be obtained in order to insure success, the astute boss will if he can 
develop candidates who, while generally manageable, will still jiresent a 
front of respectability and inde|)endence. 'I'lius Weed had his Seward, 
Platt his Chauncey Hepew, Hague his Harry Moore, Pendergast his 
FTarry Truman. More fretjuently than iKjt, siK'h candidates are good 
speakers, able camjiaigners, handsome men who enjoy i)ublic life and who 
do not mind the baby-kissing, funeral-going, and cornerstone-laying 
that is demanded of them. I'he more of such men a boss can get, the 
better off he is likely to be. If he has .so many of them that he cannot con¬ 
tinuously provide ofiices for them all, still the younger ones at least can 

' (iosnell, op. cit., especially pp, 5.S-72. 
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he kept loyal by a division of spoils such as appointments as counsel, re¬ 
ceivers, guardians, referees, or appraisers. A wise boss will not compel 
such men to do dishonest or illegal acts, because they will thereby injure 
their future candidacies and usefulness to him. Such men are known in 
political machines as “ jiets” or “pet candidates.” 

When very hard-pressed, a boss will even pick a candidate whose addic¬ 
tion to reform is notorious, as Platt did when scandals concerning the 
state’s management of the Krie Canal threatened Republican defeat in 
ISaS. After much worrying about the business, he selected young Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, who Ccimpaigned on a jdatform of patriotism and manifest 
destiny while the canal scandals were forgotten. A more recent example 
was the selection in 1047 of Martin H. Kennelly by the Kelly machine as 
candidate for mayor of Chu'ago. Faced with almost certain defeat, even 
the head of the machine shrewdly stepped down. Such candidates are for 
emergency use only; they are undisciplined and dangerous. The most 
that can be e.xpeded of them is that they will not appoint opponents to 
oHice; at the worst they may turn upon the machine that elected them. 
Platt soon had enough of d'heodore Roosevelt, who faithfully consulted 
but would not always obey him, and in 19(K) he kicked him upstairs into 
the vice-presidency. 


THE INEVITABLE EXPANSION OF POWER 

Na|)oleon found that he could never rest on his laurels; no sooner had 
a victory been won than a new' alliance w'as formed against him, and to 
|)revt‘nt defeat he had always to push his concjuests farther and farther 
Irom home. Something of the same tendency may be observed among 
.\nierican political bosses. Crump found that he could not control 
Mem|>his unless he controlled Shelby County, and he could not control 
Shelby (j)unty unless he could control Tennessee; so step by step he had 
to become a state boss. A ward boss may be perfectly W'illing to let well 
enough alone, but he may not be able to survive against a hostile city 
government or city boss of his owm or of the other party; he is forced, 
Iherelore, to e.xpand his oiH’rations to include the whole city. I'he bosses 
of cities lind themselves particularly vulnerable to attacks from the state 
government through court processes or legislative action. The plums in 
the city (iarden of ICden, to j)araphrase Plunkitt, may be ample and satis¬ 
factory, but a state boss or governor may keep interfering w'ith their pick¬ 
ing. h'ven one hostile state judge or attorney general may cause endless 
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trouble. lammany s diHiculties with the state governmeiU aiul with 
state Republican bosses have a long history; the Hall has had to be sub¬ 
jected to a series of invcsiigations. Platt alone, when he was not dealing 
with Croker, had his legislatures conduct three damaging iiujiiiries of 
lammany administrations, but the sachems, much to their chagrin, had 
no power to investigate Platt. Indeed, Platt had the New York constitu¬ 
tion so rigged that regardless of Democratic jiopular majorities in the 
state a Republican majority in the legislature was al'uost always certain, 
lammany’s troubles with Albany are parallels of Hague’s troubles with 
Irenton, Pendergast s with JelTerson C'ity, the Wires’ with Harrisburg, 
and others. 

Ihe same inevitable, even if reluctant, expansion plagues a state boss. 
He must become a power in his national party lest it turn upon him, as 
the hranklin Roosevelt administration turned upon Long and Pendergast. 
A state boss must at all costs keep in the good graces of a President of the 
boss’s party as Mynn, Hague, and Kelly did, not merely to ol)tain the 
federal patronage which 'I'ammany lost by its obstinate opposition in 
1932 — but more important, to protect himself from the Department of 
Justice, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Post OlVice Department, and 
other federal agencies which can make life diriicult for him and his asso 
dates. A slate boss, moreover, will IukI that he must ask a national 
administration for countless favors for lh(‘ interests that su|)port him at 
home. Penrose’s watchfulness over the tariff in behalf of the manufac¬ 
turers of Pennsylvania was an outstanding l)ut not uni(jue example he 
had to keep the taritT up to keep the campaign funds ilowing, for without 
them he could not remain boss of Pennsylvania. C'onse{|uently he had to 
influence the selection of Republican Presidents and the direction of Re¬ 
publican national policy. 

When a state boss finds on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
some fateful November that a President of the opposite party has won, 
he may well wish that he had never expanded beyond the ward where he 
was born. There is probably nothing he can do. On a somewhat similar 
occasion Penrose is said to have observed that it looked to him like a good 
time for all men who loved fishing to go fishing, and he recommended the 
salmon streams of Canada. “Nocky ’ Johnson, the Re])ublican boss of 
Atlantic City, who knew Penrose well, could have taken that advice on 
November 9,1932. He might, if he had, have escaped a term in Lewisburg. 
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CAUSES OF FAILURES OF BOSSES AND MACHINES 

No tactic, no set of tactics, will always avail to preserve even the most 
astute boss and the most efficient machine from destruction. Some of 
the circumstances that have led to their failures have already been men¬ 
tioned, such as external attack from the state or national governments. 
Sometimes a national landslide, such as those of 1920, 1924, 1932, and 
1936, will overturn the best established machines. In 1920 even Hudson 
('ounty, New Jer.sey, went Republican, and Hague lost control of the 
legislalive delegation, lie was soon able to repair the damage, but it 
look tlu! Pennsylvania Rej)ul)lican organization years to recover from the 
Roosevelt landslides of 1932 and 1936. If a machine is working smoothly, 
and if an election is not complicated by other factors, a straight-out attack 
from the other party is not likely to succeed; but if the machine has been 
weakened in some way, as by the revelation of a particularly nauseous 
.scandal, the oj)posite |)artv may overthrow it. Perhaps such an instance 
was the defeat of 'riiomp.son in 1927, although it is always difficult to be 
sure of th(‘ fa( tors in such a turbulent city as Chicago. A fusion tnovement 
is ordinarily nuire |)romi.sii)g; then the enemies that any boss always makes 
combine with the members of the other i)arty to attain a idiirality. 
'rhom|)son was linally driven from power in PH3 when Anton ('ermak, 
who came on the .scene with a reputation not entirely unblemished, re¬ 
ceived the su|)j)ort of dissident Republicans who looked upon him as the 
lesser evil. Mayor La (hiardia won each of his three city-wide elections as 
a result of a fusion movement. But these loose alliances are likely to be 
torn by patronage and other difficulties. La (luardia was the only fusion 
mayor of New \'ork ever to be re-elected. His personal popularity, his 
obvious lionesty, and his dramatic behavior combined to win for him 
when, partly bec ause of his patronage policies, he lost the support of the 
Republican organization. It was freely said that he could not win a 
fourth term when the Republican organization was oi)enly hostile, and he 
retired undefeated. 


Hkkkat FtY A Ri;i'’c)r.m Movement 

It is not impossible for a boss to be upset by a straight reform move¬ 
ment - by some civic as.sociation, such as the ('barter C.'nmmitlee in 
Cincinnati. 'I'he bosses almost uniformly oppose the council manager 
form of city government, and the now wide ado])tion of the scheme is 
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itself evidence that in many instances they have been defeated l>v reform 
groups. It IS common for both Republican and l)emocrati<- machines in 
a city to unite to oppose the plan, and yet it continues to spread. With a 
few cxreptions, however, it tends to lie adopted in the small or medium- 
sized cities. In the great cities party organi/ations have usiiali v succeeded 
in defeating it. 

Boss llynn admits that a marhine can l)c defeated by reformers, ljut 
he adds: “I do not want to minimize how dillicult u joh this is. It is 
(lifiicult, because in a successful machine the leaders l\ave .vi well fortitietl 
themselves that it takes time to upset them. It cannol lx* done in a year. 
In some cases, it cannot be done for many years.” * In his Bron.x County 
there are 850 election districts, h'ach of those would have to be manned 
l)y reform workers, at least as many as tht're wt're machiiu’ worki'rs. 
Perhaps some would do the canvassing without pay. but such volunteers 
are likely to work less steadily and industriously than the jiaid workers. 
Members of the machine have families on the jiublic payroll who would 
work to defeat the reform movement. 'I'wo or three thousand eK*ction- 
day workers would be needed. In a hard-fought election it is not uiu om- 
inon for a machine to spend (mostly in hom'st ways) at least a dollar per 
vote. In the Bron.x that would mean between $450,001) and $500,(KK). 
It would be a remarkable reform organization that could raise one tenth 
of that amount. The reform group Wfuild need leaders whosi* busin(‘sses, 
professions, or reputations were invulnerable to any attack and whose ad¬ 
herence to the cause was so intense that they could not be bought off. 
'Phe cards are stacked against the reformers, but in spile of all handiiaps 
they do occasionally win. 


Revolt or Treac hery within the Ranks 

Internal causes of collapse are at least as common as t‘.\ternal. 'Phe 
boss himself and the men who rose in the machine with him inevitably 
grow old, and they may lose the contact with their constituents that gave 
them their original power. Most successful bosses soon eease to residt* in 
the poor section of the city which commonly gave them their start in 
political life; they build handsome mansions or rent line ai)artments. 
They travel e.xtensively. Such behavior gives internal opposition an 
argument: the boss no longer cares for his people; new leadership is needed. 
Internal revolt or treacdiery “ within their own ranks partially or entirely ” 
caused the downfall of four of the bo.sses ./ink studied.'* 

> Flynn, op. cit., p. 232. Zink, .p. cit., p. 58. 
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I'ailckk h) Pkodcce Af)?:qi'ate New Leadership 

I'cvv l){)ss systems provide afle(jiiate machinery for the selection and 
Iridnin^ of new leaders. Platt’s machine, the Philadelphia organization, 
and 'I’ammany are exceptions. Lach important change, generally speak¬ 
ing, must !)(• l)n)Ught ahf)ut by revolt, and any revolt, successful or not, is 
likely to injurti the elliciency of the machine. 

In those nun hin(*s that are highly personal built up under the leader- 
ship of one man, such as Ames, Crump, or Roraback — the illness, old age, 
retirement, or death of tlu* i)oss may lead to the dissolution of his machine. 
Hut when a machine has been long establi.shed, like Tammany, while it 
may suffer temj)()rarily from the loss of a successful leader, sooner or later 
a new man will emerge to repair or reconstruct the organization, fn cities 
where there luis been a long trailition of bosses Chicago, Jersey City, 
Phihulelphia, for example — when one boss dies or retires the system that 
produced him will produce another, usually one much like him. 

Lenc.iii oi- Moss's 'rKNi KK 

It must not be concluded that disaster is the inevitable fate of a boss 
and his machii\e. On tl\e contrary, many bosses rule for long periods and 
die or retire undefeated; Croker, Muridiy, Nash, Penre^se, and Roraback, 
for instance. ,\mc)ng contemporaries C'rump, Idynn, and Hague have 
been ruling for a c(uarter of a century or more,^ Of the twenty bosses 
Zink studied, natural causes ended the political careers of thirteen, and 
three resigned or retired how voluntarily it is .sometimes difficult to say. 
'‘In no caM-,” siys Zink, were the reformers “entirely re.sponsible for a 
knockout. . . . Hack of reform in each case some other factor really stood 
|)re eminent." ’ ()f the nine who died in power, the average age at death 
was f>4.4 years. Iteing a boss does not appear to be a particularly hazard¬ 
ous occupation. Pendergast was 72 at the time of his death, Platt was 76, 
I'hompson 7.^. Kenna S'b 

' ll is oiti ii clilluviU Id inraMin* exactly a boss’^ tenure, because the actual day or 
ye.ir when Ills powei is cDiisulidated i.s not easily determinable in all cases. Less often 
a boss may lose power gradually, as "Honest John” Kelly lost to Croker and as 
"lliiiky Dink” Kenna and " Hathhouse John” Coughlin lost to the gangster control 
of thi- I'irst Ward in Chicago. 

Zink, op. ( it., p. 5U, 
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ALLEGED BENEFITS OF THE BOSS SYSTEM 

Charity 

Most bosses do nf)t defend their rule by arguments alunit its IxMietits. 
But they and their adherents will, when pressed, defend the system. A 
favorite position is what may be called the Robin Hood argument, that 
the bosses steal from or tax the rich and give to the jioor. “When a poor 
man comes to Old 'Fom’s boys for help,” Pendergast was reported as say¬ 
ing, “we don’t make one of those investigations like these city charities. 
No, we feed ’em and we vote ’em.” ’ Tammany and most other machines 
have done varying amounts of this haphazard and su]>erruial welfare 
work. The Christmas baskets for the poor, the ton of coal for the widow, 
the month’s rent for the unemployc<l, the picni(' for the slum children -- 
these and similar charities are all part of the tradition of machine politics. 
“Whenever a member of the organization is in financial flilViculties,” says 
Flynn, “and comes to me for assistance, 1 usually lend him money. Some 
of these loans have even been paid back.” - 

Public Works 

The public works built by a boss’s administration, such as the Jersey 
City Medical Center or the roads and bridges of I.ouisiana, are olTercd as 
evidence of the good the boss has done. 'Flu* graft that accompanied 
their building is considered to be irrelevant and im idental. 'Fhe ordinary 
adherent of Plague’s does not feel that, as an individual, he jiaid any i)art 
of the graft. The money for the building came from the rich, he thinks, 
and if the machine got a brokerage fee in the prot ess, that is fair enough. 
It is usually idle to point out that publi<’ works have been built without 
graft in boss-free cities and states. Consciously or unconsi iou.sly the boss 
and his suj^porters follow the post hoc fallacy: we did not have a Medical 
Center before Plague; we got one with Hague; therefore, we would never 
have had one without Hague 


Alleged KEsroxsivENESs to Public Ofi.niox 

Another argument very like the Robin Hood argument runs to the 
effect that the boss and his machine really arc more representative or more 
^ New York Times, January 2S, 104.^. "^Op. ril., p. 22.S. 
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responsive to [)u})lic demand than a more popular government would be. 
Cities are commonly under-represented in state legislatures, but the boss 
system does not correct this. The argument of popular support rests 
upon tlie fal.se premise that the boss did nothing to manufacture consent 
or to suj)[)ress opposition; it is like Hitler’s allegation that he really repre- 
.sented the (ierman peoy)le better than the Reichstag which they had 
elected. 

Mll'KiA I lO.N OF IMF INFECTS OF LaU 

Another alleged benefit is that the boss cushions the effect of the law 
u|)on the poor, the unfortunate, the “little man.” Hague was fond of cit¬ 
ing e.xaniples of boys he had saved from being sent to reform school; it was 
in that conni'ction that he made the famous statement, “I am the law.” 
.V boss may save an unlicensed street vendor from a jail term or the owner 
of an uncovered asluan from a tine, but the.se and similar favors really 
have a high j)rice. 'The recipients are expected to vote ff)r the machine, 
whi( h more than likely is doing big favors for big law violators for ca.sh. 
The law is undoubtedly often harsh and freciuently indexible, but the 
cure for such ('onditions does not lie in the establishmiMit of extra-legal 
powers to susjiend the law as a political favor. 

Some businessmen will defend the boss and the machine on what are es¬ 
sentially anti democratic grounds. “You can do bu.siness with him,” 
they will say. 'I'hat is, he may be persuaded, for example, upon sufficient 
consideration, to suspend or scale down the collection of a tax that is di.s- 
advantageous to them, as Hague suspended in Hudson County the lollec- 
tion of tile New Jersey tax on intangible projierty. When he later was 
forced to imjiose it, he udlectetl it at an illegally low rate. It is olten 
easier, (luicker, i heaper.and more certain for a business interest to go to a 
boss for favors of this kind than to attempt to ptTsuade a majority of the 
people or their rejireseiitatives, if unbo>^sed. that such sjn'iiai considera¬ 
tion should be given to them. 

“ 1 le gets things done,” .some Boston businessmen said of .Mayor Curley. 

That is, he got done (juic kly and with a minimum of publicity the things 
they wanted done. The business interests of Alem{)his were reported to 
be solidlv behind Crump. Businessmen are not used to the slow and com¬ 
plicated processes of g»)Vernment. When a rule or jirai lice in a busine.ss 
needs to be moditieil or rescinded, an order from the appropriate olTicer is 
sutlicient. But if a legal rule or administrative order stands in the way, 
a long time may elap.se and much business may be lost betore all the public 
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officials who have a voice in the matter can be induced to act. It is much 
cheaper and quicker, then, to go right to the boss, who can get things 
done at once. 1 he way the boss can hand out orders seems normal to most 
businessmen; that is the way the\' behave, and it he charges a fee, it seems 
worth paying to get the service. 


EFFECTS OF THE BOSS SYSTEM 

Loss OF Indkpkndknce of Jcdgmknt 

The most serious etfect of the boss system is the luil)it of obedience it 
inculcates in the jieople, the lo.ss of indepemlence of judgment on public 
matters. 'Fhe boss, as Crump said, adjourns politics. He does the iieojdc’s 
thinking for them. In his inaugural address as president of the National 
Municipal League, Charles ICdison, former governor of New Jersey, |)u! 
the problem thus: 

Any people, lo govern themselves successfully, must get experience in 
the art of government. 'I’he place where the ix'ople can get their experience 
at self-government—and each generation must learn ani‘w is in the 
local governments - - cities, boroughs, towns, townships, counties, school 
districts, and states. If local governments are true democracies, we need 
never worry about the (Ireat Society not being one. Hut, we. cannot 
expect a great democ racy to exist u|)on a foundation of local dictatorshi|)s.‘ 

The loss of independence of thought and judgment is frecpiently the 
effect of the fear of the machine and of the rej)risals it can j>rodiice. “ It 
is to some an ugly, but to all an imontroverlible fact that ('rumj) rules 
Memphis partly because of a universal sentiment of fear and futility 
which, to varying degrees, j)erme.ites the consciousness of the (uitire 
community.” “ d'he sam<* feeling of fear could be deti'cted in Hoboken 
under the McTeelys, in Albany under the OY'onnells, in ('hicago, and 
in other boss-ruled cities. 'I'here is a general tinsion, an insecurity. 
Rumors abound. 


Decline of Plhlic Morale 

Public morale suffers under the boss system, d'he individual is not free 
’“Let’s Quarantine the Bosses,” Au/iowu/ Munuipul Ktreica.’, vol. Mi (January, 
1947), p. 1. 

* .Allen, op. rit., p. 22^). 
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to develop the full resources of his personality; he cannot trust his neigh¬ 
bors; he cannot trust the olTicers of groups to which he may belong. In 
the domain of a boss the schools may faithfully extol the virtues of merit 
in public ofTice, but the children grow up to see ofllces given to incompe¬ 
tents, and consequently they scorn their naive teachers. Churches may 
advocate honesty, but the young people see dishonesty successful and 
honesty unsuccessful. When they see a boss live like a millionaire on a 
salary of $<S()()(), it is dinicult to persuade them that the boss is not really 
the jjerson who knows the ethical answers. The corrupt atmosphere of a 
boss-cf)nt rolled city is easier felt than described, but the whole tone of 
the community is in various degrees lowered. 

There is a lack of civic pride. There is a sense of frustration, even of 
decay. 'Fhere is a general feeling of hopelessness. In Philadeli)hia, for 
instance, “Philadelphia’s faults are no secret to its people. To them. 
The l^luladclplna Story of graft and waste is an oft-told tale. I'hey sec 
evidence of it every day. 'I'hey hear it tolfl and retold in every election 
campaign. But they go on sending back to City Jlall the same old political 
hacks of the l<(‘j)ublican organization responsible for Philadelphia’s 
plight.” ' 

Not only does the danger of un{|uestioning obedience apply to the 
[)eople in general; it applies even more to the type of experience obtained 
by men in public life who are or have been parts of a machine. They too 
are likely to fail to learn independence of judgment. 'I'hey cannot be ex- 
pected to rely upon political methods and tactics other than those they 
learned. And the ethics they .show will be those of the j)olitical environ¬ 
ment that produced them. “They are likely to think that they can run 
the nation or the world as they ran the 'Fhird Ward,” said (iovernor Edi- 
.son, “ when upon some momentous occasion, they are given new and great 
authority.” 


Mo.NI'A (\)SrS OK Boss kl’I.K 

'That government by a boss is expensive will almost go witliout saying. 
Jersey C'ity under Hague has long been the highest taxed city of its size 
in the country. Statistics for the per capita cost of city governments for 
any \ear may be readily assembled from the Municipal Yearbook, and 
they show that the costs of boss-ruled cities tend to run high. So many 
other factors, however, .such as the amount of taxable j)roperty per capita. 

‘ Ibid . i> 07. 
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and the types of services provided, enter into the problem that it is difficult 
if not impossible to determine exactly how much more boss rule costs. 
Sometimes a machine may manage to have some of the costs of a city 
government paid by a county or the state and so conceal in part the real 
costs of local government. The padded payrolls, the inflated contracts, 
the purchases above the market, all must be passed along to some tax¬ 
payers. Sometimes the day of reckoning may be postponed by the ac¬ 
cumulation of debt, and so it may be said that the jiresent high cost of 
debt service in New York and Chicago is the payment in part of the cost of 
political machines in previous years. 

Por these high costs the public services obtained are generally poor in 
quality. Here, however, elements of individual judgment will enter. Just 
how much dirtier and how much more trash-littered are the streets of 
Jersey City than the streets of C'incinnati? just how bad is the “chlorine 
cocktail” Philadelphians have to drink? A corrupt ix)licc force, venal judges, 
rigged juries, favoritism in tax a.ssessments, all these and many more facets 
of bo.ss Rile may be determinable but not precisely measurable. 


CAUSES AND CURES 

Alleged Causes of Bossism 

The easy assumption that bo.ssism, if not tjuite dead, is at least tlying, 
not only ignores the experience of American history but assumes that the 
causes that produced bosses have of themselves ceased to ojK*rate. Since 
these causes lie deep in human nature and in the nature of American 
political institutions, even though there were no current bosses (and there 
are), a conclusion that they were g< ne forever would be unwarranted. 
We are likely to have them for a long time to come. Individual bosses 
may come and go, their machines may break up and be rebuilt, but the 
system survives. The system, said Mynn, makes bosses 

natural and inevitable. . . . .\t the present time, Ijeeause the Democratic 
Party has been in federal power so long, the machines of the Democratic 
Party have attained greater prominence than the machines of the Republi¬ 
can Party. However, during the time the Rejmhlican Party controlled 
the national government, the Republican machines were stronger than 
those of the Democrats. 'Fhis was true of every large city in the North 
at least, with the e.xception of New York, during the Harding-Coobdge- 
Hoover cra.‘ 

• Op. cit., p. 47. 
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Observers will differ on the causes of bossism, and some will ascribe more 
weight to one operating factor than others will, but there is a rough 
measure of agreement. 

“ Law" of Oligarrhy. First, there is an observable tendency in all human 
associations for a few interested individuals to rise to the top and to man¬ 
age the affairs of the group. RoVjert Michels called this the iron law of 
oligarchy. Wherever j)Ower rests upon extra-legal or illegal arrangements, 
whether in a p(jlitical machine, a lobby, or a gang of criminals, it is neces¬ 
sary for the dec isions to be made by one man or a few men. They cannot 
be reached by the j)ro( esses of open debate and discussion, or the group 
will be r)pened to outside attack. In the American boss system real powder 
has usually been concentrated in one man, who can make binding decisions 
without public discussion or without witnesses to the considerations lead¬ 
ing to the decisions. Although there have been partnerships among 
bosses, such as Kelly and Nash, Kenna and (Coughlin, “('hris” Magee and 
William Minn, Byrd and (llass, and although attempts have even been 
made by 'Pammany to have leadership vested in a committee, the oli¬ 
garchical tc'ndcMicy is so [)C)werful that usually one man ccanes to be recog¬ 
nized a.s the* l)o^s, and the others become subordinates. The social and 
individual factors that cau.se c'ertain individuals and not others to rise in 
the group are elsewhcTe discussed. While they may explain why men rise 
in party groups, tliey do not e.xplain the American boss system. If they 
did, all countric‘s with open elections would have bosses. 

The Boss's Answer. Practicing bosses will not agree with this view. 
'I'hey will insist that the system is inevitable, a necessary ac compani- 
ment of the two |)arty system. “In practically every city and every 
.state,” says Boss Flynn, “there are \sie] a Republican machine and a 
Democratic machine, and there is always one man who is the boss of 
the- machine. 'Phe final resjionsibility for nominations is wholly in his 
hands. Phus, whi’ii you c'ondemn the ‘boss systcMii' you condemn both 
major partii'S and inderd all political |)artie.s, bec ause all operate in exactly 
the same way.”‘ Despite the views of so eminent and successful an 
authority, there are so many states where the final res{)on.sibililv for 
nominations is not in any one man’s hands that no discerning student 
of .American politics would agree that a boss is the inevitable result of 
the two-party system. 

' Plyiin, op. (it., p. 2M. .As has been indicated in an earlier chapter, there is no 
Rejuihlican orKani/ation in some southern states, much less in the cities. And in 
some nc)rthcrn cities there is no Democratic organization; in others there i*: a skeleton 
only. 
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Expeditious,,ess in Business. Tt is nevertheless true that many Ameri- 
can political forms and institutions contribute to the rise of bosses and help 
to maintain them in power. All the constitutional and le^al provisions 
that make real party responsibility dilTicult or impossible make boss 
government easy or natural. If real leadership cannot be exercised by and 
in the legal government, it will tend to grow up outside it in an extra- 
legal government. When the formal government cannot act, some bo.ss 
will rise who can make it act. I he principle of the separation of powers 
and the system of checks and balances that goes with it lend tt) bring gov¬ 
ernment to a standstill they are essentially negative. Hut the demands 
of groups and interests are not always negativt*, and a boss who can bring 
the separated powers together and hold back the checks and balances 
who can control governor, legislature, and courts may get their su|)j)ort. 
“He gets things done." 

Complexity of Government. I'he vast multiplication of the units of gov 
eminent, with the resulting conflict and overlapping of authority, is so 
bewildering to the half-interested citizen that he makes no attempt to 
understand it. The boss, however, understands the ins and outs of the 
whole array. He must understand them, both to learn the sources of 
patronage and .spoils in the labyrinth and to ol)tain from it the other re¬ 
sults his clients want. When local governments ))roliferate, as thc'y have 
done in the Chicago area and in other metroj)olitan districts, the situation 
is ideal for the rise of a boss. W'hen at any one level of governnumt there 
is a scattering of authority among a number of officials notably when 
many are elected -- there is an opportunity for a boss to ri.se becau.se, 
extra-legally, he can produce a kind of administrative unity. 'I'he long 
ballot has, therefore, commonly been reganled as one ol tlu* reasons for 
the boss system. 

Lcf^al Restrictions. Many ofticials are .so hedged about with legal 
re.strictions, often absurd and «)ut of date, that they liavt* a very limited 
degree of discretion. 'I'he statutes, moreover, are often unclear or even 
contradictory; one law may direct a sheriff to do what another seems to 
prohibit him from doing. Such confusions are sometimes due to the 
failure of legislative bodies to revise their .statutes or ordinances. 'I'he 
official, to be sure, has some protections at law, but these are not always 
certain. Moreover, he is always in danger of having to defend himself at 
his own expense in a legal action which may injure his availability as a 
candidate, regardless of his honest intentions. An oflicial may, therefore, 
tend to rely upon the boss for protection against prosecution or civil 
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liability for necessary and honorable administrative decisions. In ex¬ 
change for this security the boss is, of course, likely to ask on an appropri¬ 
ate occasion for administrative actions that are not equally necessary or 
honorable. 

Short Terms of Office. Most elected olTicials in American local govern¬ 
ments serve for short terms of one or two years; often they are legally in¬ 
eligible to su('('eed themselves. In such circumstances it is much more 
dillicult to establish a record that will appeal to the people, who are half- 
indilTere;)t anyway, than it is to sati.sfy the boss, who is not indifferent. 
When a governor, sheriff, county clerk, or mayor is ineligible to succeed 
himself, he may [ilease the peo|>le and retire at the end of his term to 
honored o|js(urity; l)Ut if he phrases the boss he can count on machine 
support for another, |)erhat)s a higher, ofVice, 

Frcqunit KlnliotiK. 'Fhe frequent elections characteristic of American 
()olitieal institutions have other results favorable to bosses. The elections 
come, not when i.ssues arise but by the calendar, so that an ofiicial may 
have to run at a time when the public cannot be aroused, and if he is to 
win it must be on the machine vote. 'I'he result, of course, is that he tends 
to condiK't himself in olTice so as not to lose that support. Campaigns are 
also costly to the (andidates, and the more fretjUently they occur, the 
more most candidates must depend uj)on the mai hine for the necessary 
money for expense's. ;\n upstanding man .seeking re-election in a populous 
state', le't us say as ge)veri\e)r, may well neeel fifty to a hundred thousand 
elollars for legitimate campaign expenses if he is to win. But he will 
have the! greatest dilViculty in raising that ame)unt from among the 
ehurch iieojile, the gooel-ge)vernment groups, and the individual citizens 
who respect and admire him. I he bexss, he)wever, can raise that amount 
j>e'rluii)S once' a meuUh if necessary from the horseracing and gambling 
inte'rests which will gladly pay it if the e anelidate will assure them through 
the b<)>^s that whe-n the franediises for the rae'e tracks are uj) fe)r renewal he 
will n<»t, if e'le-e te'el, ve'to the bills. Parallels to this situation may be found 
at all levels eif loe al government ele)wn te) the village constable who allows 
pinball mae hines to operate illegally. I're<{uent. issueli'ss elections seem 
to be a contributing causi' to the boss system. 

/i/i/K/ Turlisiuishif). 'The blind partisanship characteristic of many 
areas is another. It is not invariable, because Maine and \’ermont have 
not bei'n bo>s ruled, and in the states of the Solid South personal politics 
is usual and the boss is the e.xception. But wdicre there is this solid party 
attachment plus the anonymity of urban life, perhai)s a boss is miire likely 
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than elsewhere to arise. It is necessary for him onlv to ac,|uiro control of 
the party primary, where the vote is nsnallv lij;lil, ami liis can.li.lates, 
however obnoxious, are then .sure of winnins at tin- Kcieral election. At 
any rate, main- one-party cities, such as Nmv Orl.'aus, New N'ork, ami 
iMiiladclphia, have* a long history of l>oss rulo. 

The spoils system has long lieen liljinuil for boss ruU*. It is ttimmon, 
however, in states such as Maine and Iowa whiili Wave not protliued 
bosses. Spoils undoiilitedly provide liicl for tin* maehint . ))iit tliev do not 
build it. Nor is the merit system a universal eure fo- bosses; Hague al¬ 
ways operated in a civil service city, bosses d») m ' like it. but they get 
along with it because there are enough wavs to bring machine pressure 
upon civil service employees to satisfy most bosses.' 

It would seem that no one cause ])rodu«es tlie boss and tlie machine. 
Rather, the natural tendency of .some persons to rise to tlu* top of any 
organization may i)roduce a boss in the right sot of political and social 
circumstances, bosses are more likely to api>ear under some conditions 
than under others lor e\am])le, when govcTument is com))U*\ or when 
jmblic ofhcials are denied real authority by laws or (onstitutinns. No 
where, however, an' bo.s.ses iiu'vifable. 


Suggested ('cbes fou iiif boss .Snmi.m 

Opponents of bosses and boss ruK- ha\e long sought a sun' and simjde 
cure or preventive. 'I'he Ameiii ani/ation of immigrants, thi' direct 
[)rimary, the merit .system, commission government, the <ity managet 
plan, the initiative and referendum, woman sulfiage, jirohibitinn all 
these and other projiosals, singly and in <ombinations, havi* been tried. 
None has sufficed, because noiu' go's deej) enough, ll there is any cun', 
it appears to lie in ])art in the simiilifu ation of governnu nts, in reducing 
their number and n'moving thi'ir com|)le.\ity, .so that the j)eoj)le, who 
have other things to do b< sid< s governing, may n adily understand and 
w^atch their government, dhe (k'volion of the .Xmerican people to the 
separation of powers and to the system of che< ks and balam es has been 
overdone. But a merely simidified government may make boss rule I'asy, 
as in Kansas City. In addition to simplit ity there must be real authority 
vested in the onicial government, particularly in the exeditive. hailurc 
to provide real executive powers will tend to cause the.se powers, which 

^Scc V. O, Key, Jr., “Methods of Kvasion of (Mvil Service I.aws,” Soutstern 
Social Science Quarterly, vol. l.s {March, 19.S.S., pp. .1,17 .147. 
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must exist somewhere, to vest outsiilc the government, in a boss. When 
1 he fram(.*rs of the Constitution put great powers in the hands of the Presi- 
flcjit, they made it po'^sible for him to he bigger than any boss could be, 
and as a result w( have never had a real natirmal boss. 

Sim|)Ii(itv and authority must be accompanied by respon.sibility. 
When an execiiliv'(‘ j)rovid(\s real and satisfactory leadership), he must be 
eligible for re elec lion, so that he will look to the voters and not to the boss 
for the reward of re-ele( tion or the* |)unishment of defeat. 

It has been said that in none of the reorganized state governments 
where the governor is a little President and eligible for re-election has a 
boss arisen. W'hether or not this statement is correct, the best form of 
govermnetil is not likely to be a sure and permanent cure for all areas. 
parli( ularly not tlu‘ one-party (ities and states. What amount to city 
parties, such as the (’barter (’ommittee of (’incinnati, have possibilities, 
although they are always likely to fa('e the combined opposition of both 
major j)arties, and their sources of funds are more limited. If state politics 
were not (‘ssimtially issueless, so that a higher degree of citizen interest 
might be aroused, stri( tly state parties might help to prevent state bo.s.ses 
and UKK bines, but the election of senators, ('ongressmen, and presidential 
eli‘( tors from state.', and districts in states produces an inevitable interest 
on the |)art of national j)arties in the .states. Nbitional patronage is likely 
to go to stale organizations of the national party, not to any strictly stati' 
party. 



13 


Patronage, Spoils, and Graft 


Just as someonk is always pivdictiii}; the end ol the !)<)>> s\ >tein, m) M)im> 
one is always expecting the end of patronage, spoils, aiul graft. In 
Robert C. Brooks wrote that “there would .s(‘eni to be ground for the • on 
elusion that political and social corruption is decreasing in e.\ti*nt and 
virulence,” and he thought that corruption in business was also diminish 
ing, because the great and growing si/e of business establi.shnumts n- 
fiuired “a greater degree of fair dealing." ' 'Phis optimistic forei asl was 
written before the 'Peapot Dome and Veterans’ Administration standals 
of the Harding Administration, before the Seabur\ in\istigatioi.s, and 
before the exposures of the electric utilities, draft, patronage, and 
spoils have such an ancient (if dishonorable) hi^tors that no oiu* should 
hurry to predict their end. Phere must lu' great vitality in tin' drives ol 
human conduct or in the institutions that irnalme them. I’atronagr- is 
age-old and as new as the .\urelio case, discussed In low. Plu .sail' ol 
ofiice has been traced to ancient ('hin.i.- 


Definitions 

'J'he terms bribery, i^ra/i, {>(itron<if^e. and sf>tnh are lf»ose and o\«'rlapping; 
they cover both legal and illegal ads. ’I he broadest term is whir h 

in common usage e.\ten(is from a siiu'i ure and the rjbtaining rrf tavors trr 
bribery and extortion. 'Phe terms spoils and the spoils syslon are of 
American origin, traced tr) Senator William L. Many ot .\ew \ ork wfio 
said in 1832, "To the victors belong the spoils." In this sense these 

^Corruption in American J’olitici and Lip ((‘>10;. pp. .SOO, 

2 Leonard D. White, Kmyilopedia oj the Sm i-il ^tinun, \<)l. 14, p. M)2. 
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terms have usually hut not always been confined to appointments of 
partisans to office, which is patronaged Plunkitt of 1 ammany Hall made a 
much-(jUoted distinction between honest and dishonest graft, which 
only amounts to tlie dilference between legality and illegality, taking 
aflvantage of inside inlorniation about a contemplated park to buy the 
land for resale to the city at a jirofit was, he said, honest graft, but he 
thought that the Philadelphia ])olilicians who stole the zinc off the poor- 
house roof w’cre engaged in dishonest graft.^ 


(.'ORKriM ION IN AliSOl.rTK (JOVKKNMENTS AND NoN-PoUTICAL ACTIVITIES 

Political corruption is not uni<jue to popular government. All govern¬ 
ments have liael it, though in varying amounts at different times. .Abso¬ 
lute governments, whetlier of emjxTor, dictator, king, or tsar, have all 
shown evidences of it indeed, have often been permeated with it. 
Many a title of nobility has rested upon some ancient graft, the bribery 
of a king’s minister or the favor of his mistress. Clearly the Nazi dictator¬ 
ship in (ii'rmany and the I'ascist in Italy were riddled with corruption, 

' I'lu' looM'iicss of iisige may l»<- ilhislr.itch hy a feu delinitions. “Bribery is the 
))ra(ti(e of leiidrring and aice|)tiiij; prnate advantage as a ri‘uard for violation of 
duly. I'o Ijrihe is to control hy nn-ans of tangible imiucements rather than by per- 
sii.ision and coerdon. . . Atl-> of bribery merge into bargaining, price setting, and 
h-rm making m general.” llarohl I). La.ssuill, Kiu xdofmiui of the Sonal Sdcnccs, 
vol. 2, |). 6UU, 

draft is a term "commonly usi-d to designate an advantage uhieh one jierson hy 
reason of his peiuliar position or ^uperior innueme or trust aerjuires from another; 
a <lishoiU'st gain a((|uired by jinvate or s»‘iret j)railiee or (orrupl agreement or con¬ 
nivance, espei ially in positions o| trust, as by olTering or accepting bribes. . . 3S 

('()/ ./HI i.\ S, I iiiiiliiHi, U7.S. 

But " I’he publu olliiial who acts to the detriment o| his eonstilui-nts in the hope 
of re<i'i\ii)g (amiMigii -upport’ is iiulistingnisIiabU- from the ol.nial win* anepls the 
direit biibe. In |)raeliie. the promise or «Ii-liverv o| a block of votes is of infinitely 
more importance in corrupting govi-rnment (i.e., in making it s^rve a speiial, rather 
iImm the geinr.il mteU't) than tin- iiso of direi I bribery.” ('liaihs |1. (larrigiu's, 
/'iiviiii^ t'oi It! .1 diiiilt tolrnift p. 6 

“.Most freiunntlv it jlhe spniU -.ysicm] d«-signates tlie praitue of making appoint 
meiits to oiiiii- nut dii the b.i'-is ,>1 im rit or fitness but on that of partv or factional 
alliliation or in-isonal gain. In this s,-nsr the meaning i'- I'sscntially the same as 
patronage system. The expn-ssjon is also usid authoritatively to desiribe the profits 
of manv types which abuse of ollieial ptmer may extort, not only through ap[)oint- 
meuts, but the grant or refus.d of licenses, the enforcement or non i-nfonenunt of the 
law ami other means. In this sense the meaning i." substantially equivalent to graft.” 
-- beiMiard D W lute. op. cit., p. .^Ul. 

' William L. Rioril.m, Plunkitt of rtimnuiny Hall fl’MkS), pp. 4, 56 57. 
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and such accounts as come out of Russia and Spain indicate that those 
dictatorships also are saturated with it. 

Nor are governments uniquely susceptible to ])atronage, spoils, and 
graft. Almost every illegal or unethical i^ractice in \H>litics can he illus¬ 
trated with examples from business. “We think of graft as a form of 
dishonesty peculiar to political life. It is far mt»re <i>mmon, far more 
extensive, in business. ... 1 have mixed more or less intimately with 
businessmen and politicians for many years, and I think it must be said 
in all fairness that the latter do not ^ulfer by compariso!\ with their 
brothers in trade.” ^ (irafting by purchasing agej'.ts (“cumshaw”) and 
nepotism are probably more common in business than in politics, d'he 
estimated four billions of dollars of losses sustained by investors in the 
Insull utility empire far exceed any amount that 'rammany ever got 
from the taxpayers.^ Nor are other human activities free from taint; 
there have been charges of ])atronage and favoritism in some educational 
and charitable organizations. Some labor leaders have grafteil on the 
funds of their unions. Organized sports, both proh'ssional and amateur, 
have had their scandals. Political misdeeds, however, commonly receive 
more publicity than all these together, atul a falsi* and distorted public 
opinion is consequently created to the effect that all j>olitics is rotten, 
whereas only some athletic contests are fi.xed and only some “amateur" 
athletes are subsidized. If the truth could ever be determined, it would 
probably reveal that at any given time the ethical standards of any society 
condition its politics and its other social processes and institutions to 
much the same degree. 


THE PATRONAGE SYSTEM 

In a campaign speech in P)K), Vice-President 'Ihomas R. Marshall 
said: 

Did 1 say civil or snivel service? 'Fhcy both mean the .same. We found 
the offices guarded by snivel service and our only regret was that we 
couldn’t pry more of the jilaces loose and fill them with Democrats. If 
there is any office un«ler the government which a Democrat can’t fill I 
believe that office should be abolisheil.’ 

’John T Flynn. (/Vu// in /htsimw^ fVangu.inl I’re--, I'MI), pp. IX, .<4. See also 
A. A. Bcrle ami (1. P. M«*ans Tfu .Umirnt Corpomlwn nnd Prhatf /Vr)/>e;/y f lU.LS), an.l 
David Lynch, The Concentration of Kronomu Tourr MO tO). espet ially pp. 261 .«)<). 

2 David Loth, /6 /WjV (19.TK), p. 377. 

’ Quoted by William Dudley Foulke, TiRhtinK the Spoilinirn ((.. I . I utnam s Sons, 
1910), p. 2.S.S. 
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'I'hcn* arc too many technical and professional positions in contempor¬ 
ary ^governments for most j>oliti('ians to go as far as Marshall went in 
urging i)artisan f)rcfcrment. Nor would many agree wath Andrew Jackson 
that “'I'he duties of all i)ul)lic ofTices are, or at least admit of being made, 
so plain and simf)le that men of intelligence may readily (jualify themselves 
for their performaiK e.” * If this was ever true, it is true no longer. 


I )KI'1'.\SKS OK l‘VI Iv’ONAC.K 

'The institution of the j)atronag(‘ system, commonly ascribed to Jackson, 
goes bads to the earliest days of the Republic.- It may, in fact, be seen 
in ( olonial poIiti( s, although parties were not at that time fully developed 
and till* iiatronage was personal or factional, 'fhe patronage system has 
been jiraitiied and defendeil by many .American politicians, of whom 
\braham biiii oln was |)i‘rhaps the most skillful and successful.’’ .Mthough 
the s\stem of part)' patronage has lost ground before the advance of the 
merit system and veterans’ |>reft‘rence which is no more than veterans’ 
patronage praitiial jioliticians from the t‘arliest days to the pre.sent 
have defended it “ \s long as there are |)olitieal j)arties.” wrote Ed¬ 
ward I Id) nn, “as long as mi'ii are elected to jiublie olTici* who are politi- 
lally ambitious (and who ever enters a political race who is not?), the 
jiraitiie of the ‘spoils system' will continue." I’nliki* Marshall, Idynn 
would not abolish a job if no ijualilied partisan could be found, but if the 
a|)pointing ol'lieer apjioints to offues ‘‘a number of men who are riualified 
in evei v wa) b) eduiation and training to oceup)' the jxisitions, as well as 
|b) I their being members of his own party, he has not only strengthened 
his nwn leadeisliij), l)ut has also done a real service to the community.” ‘ 

l\i\'})U'nt of l\xl>cusrs. .\ resj)ectable case can lie made for some 

patronage ajipointments, beginning with the argument that in a huge 
lounti) huge |)arties are necessary to till the multitude of ollices and to 
mobili/e sdine sort of i ousent The root of the problem of jiarty patron¬ 
age is party linaiue. I'o jH*rform the normal and legitimate functions of 
the part)' reiiuires a huge elTort, which is forthcoming in large j)art only 

' I II''! .Vniui.il (ISiUt, J. I). Riihanls(ui, Missai^ts ond Popirs of the Prisi- 

vol. .•>, ]) miJ. 

(’.Ill Riis'-(ll I iv|i, /7/c ( Iei! Servin' ami iht' i\it/onaft< (t‘X)4). .SioaK.i lloisard L. 
.Ml Mam, ih II itt ( hiitoii and the of the Spoils System in York (l‘M)7). 

' II J ('.liman .uid R. II. butliin, Liiuoin and the i\itrona.te 

* Vmi't, the A’ci-s- j). 141. I'or utluT comments on patronage see pp. 77, 79, 

Ixt. 
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for reward, immediate or eventual,” wrote T. Smitli.’ The taxpayers, 
in other words, must subsidize the parties, beeause t)u“ parties j>erl()rm a 
necessary public service. Otherwise to finance parties, either liy j^ifts 
from the wealthy or from orj^anized labor, would lead to their class control. 
1 he public is not yet suHiciently interested in jiavin*^ its jiolilical exjienscs 
to tolerate outright a]ipropriations of publii- fund.s to j>anii’s. not to nu'ii- 
tion the other difliculties that would arise in ihe iust ap]>ortionnu'nt 
and administration of such monev. 

Strengthening of Exceuihe Leadcrship The use ot patronage striMigth 
ens the executive in the eternal contest pro<luce<l by the separation of 
lowers established by .Vmerican constitutions. Ihe lAccutivc' usually 
rests upon a broader base of po|Hilar support than the K gislature, (‘Iccti'd 
by single-member districts, and if unity of action is to l>c oi)taiiu*d at all, 
it is obtained through executive leadership. Limoln was notably siu cess 
fill in his use of [latronage at keeping his party unilied and at maintaining 
his .support in C.'ongress. “lit* utilized the patronage in holding together 
diverse contlicting factions in common purpo.ses the* pre.ser\’alion of 
the Union, the succe.ss of his administration, and the it warding of the 
party faithful.... Lintoln recognized the lU'tt'ssity of patronage as a 
weapon in party leadershij) under the Xmerit an sNstt ni.” " l•‘ranklin I). 
Roosevelt used the same weajion to obtain attion from his jiartisans in 
Congress, James A. l arley tjuoted him a^ saying: “ first off, we must 
hold up judicial apjxiintments in states where the delegation is not going 
along. We must make appointments promptly whete llu* deh gation is 
with us. Where there is a division we must give posts to those su|>- 
porting us. Second, this must appl\ to other apjwtintmeiUs. I'll ke(‘|) 
in close contact with the leaders.” Both Limoln and Roosevi lt were 
savagely attacked for this use of j)atronage as ;i means of controlling 
members of Congress, but it is hard to see the \meri» an < oust it ut ional 
system being what it is how' •)therwise thev (ould have maintained any 
party unity. When the ruitional |)arty N adership has no (onirol over the 
nominations to Congress, patronage may be its m»>sl ellei live weapon. 

‘ Leonard D. White and I . \'. Smith. I'uhtf s niol .Sr/./.r ( I'MUi, p. I hn 

volume marshals the arguments for and against patnmage and hureain i.m y. \ r)liiMi‘ 
189 (1937) of the Annali is devoted to the que-tion <if puhln jx r-omiel, (or a defen-e 
of patronage by a political boss, William 'rurn, see pp. 22 2K. 

'Carman and Luthin, op. cil., j). 336 See also pp. 22H, .M(i 242. I.imoln went 
even further and used jjatroiiage f<)r perMinal for c ao - ol nt {motion o t j;p 

ILS 116. 

■’ Jim Farley'i ^Story: The Roosevelt 1 ears (194Sj, p. 74. 
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Very simiiiir mnflitions exist in the state ^o\emmtnts. A governor 
who seeks to unily his j)arty and to carry f)ut some set of party policies 
may he unable to accomplish his j)urf)oses unless he uses pa.tronage. 
Warren Afos('ow. for rnariy years Albany (orres[)ondent of the Aeze For/; 
'rimes, suniniari/A-d (Governor l>e\vey’s use ot patronage thus. 

Proi).ib(\ "i.ili' ]).itroiiagr h.C' nc\cr brni usc(l more intt“)ligentl_\ and to 
^r(‘uti-rrlT(‘< ( Ilian by Drwry to kci‘[) bi>, parly in line and to put his policies 
into vlTi ( t. feu who (tpjiO'^cd him were jiut into the political ash- 

can wilh nealriess and dispatch. RoJland li. Marvin of Syracuse hud 
supported Willkie in l‘>40 . . . and In* remained tied to Willkie by bond', of 
jxTsonal afTeclion. Ilevvey cut off his state patronage, set up a rival 
dispenser in Marvin’s home town, and sat back and waited for the local 
organi/ation to unseat Marvin, as it did in short order. A [lolitical leader 
who can’t deliver i<lb^ or lavors when tiny are to be had is al\vay.s doomcrl 
to early de.ith. A number of others, none so prominent as .Marvin, likewi.se 
disippeared from thepubliv ken, for the same reason. 

but .Sprague of .Nassau, who betaine national committeeman and chief 
lieutenant for Iiewey, f.ired \er\ well, as did Hroderick of Monroe a 
convert to the Dewey stan«l.iitl. Westchester and SulTolk leaders, the 
1 )uchess and ha ie organi/ations, may have grumble<l ([uietly over the bows 
they had to make to the supreme authority in the [larty, but they could 
never ( omplaiii about the political |>.i\ oil's.' 

tiini I’Hhlit I'olity. .\dvoc»ites of the merit svsti'm always 
(oncede that polit v determining posts shouhl be [xditical, in order that 
a part), elccteil to oltici*. should have an oj>portuuit\ to carrv out any 
public policies ujion which it lampaigiu'd and for which it received the 
ap|)roval ol tlie voters I he carrying out of siu h jiolicy, it is said, should 
then be left to a ( areei service. Hut the foimulation and determination of 
pohc\ is not so sim|ile and t lc‘ar-c ut as that I’olic \ is not the strong point 
ot .\inerican paities. made up as the\ arc- ol sec tional and interest grou[)- 
ings In the foimulation and iiuention (»t police the administration is at 
least as impoitant as parlv. When Ivavinond .Molcw landed in the State 
1 )e|»artmcml he lound that “In the courvi- of tin' ycuus this Icareer] 
scMvicc' had. as au> Inneaucracy doc's, embodic'd its fears and prejudices 
in thousands of minute dc'cisions that, taken together, had slowly formed 
a gigantic- coral rec-f of major policy.” - A bureaucracy, as will he shown 
more' fully in a later c hapter, is itself an inti'resi group, one which stands 

' in die Idnfnn- dintt (.Mircsi .\. Kii4»pf. PMS), p. Si). 

■ AfUr Sr,rii 1 ,u/.v i PJ.;*)., p. \A\, 
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as a rival to the political party as an organ for the formulation of public 
policy. How far down, therefore, is the party justitied in making re¬ 
movals and in appointing partisans, so that if the party has a policy it can 
be carried out? Gideon Welles thought tliat Lincoln’s wholesale re¬ 
movals were not only justitied but imperative if the administrative loy¬ 
alty to the Union necessary for victory was to !)•' attaiiu'd. riu* same 
argument can be used in any time of crisis. I'ranki.n Roosevelt’s removal 
of William E. Humphrey in 1933 from the I'ederal Trade Gommission 
because their views differed on the j^olicy embodied in the ('layton Ad 
was a recent, peacetinn* exampK*. Some su»^es^l■ul cit\- managers who 
have proved that they can ctmduct the affair^ of a city elliciently and 
without scandal will not accejU ai)pointment in (ivil servii e cities In'caiisi*, 
they allege, they cannot carry out their |)oli(U‘s It is not easy, and per¬ 
haps it is impossible, to draw a line between tho>e oflice'' wlu're j)olicv i>. 
determined and those where it is merely executed. However, the matter 
Is not likely to be settled by logic but rather by unstable resolution ol pri s 
sures between the political managers, who prefer complete patronage, and 
the advocates of the merit system who would extend it right up to Ihi* 
('abinet. 

Nationalizitifii EjJects of Ealrona^v. Another deUniM' of patronages is 
that it is used by parties to diminish grouj) antagonisms. The “recogni¬ 
tion” by |)oliticians of nationality, rae ial, and religious groups, and tlu‘ 
api)ointment of their members to ollice, tends to rediue soi ial frictions. 
It gives these gr()U|)S a .sense of belonging that llu-y would not have* if in¬ 
dividual members were appointed on a basi'. oi strict mciit. The* .Xmeri- 
l anizing effect of this use of patronage may be ex|)e( ti“d to |)ass away over 
the years, because of the restriition of immigration. ItuI religious and 
racial differeiues j)romise to remain indefinitely. .Meanwhile, i)atronage 
appointments, even though few, seem to make lor bet U r leeling. 

Alleged I)rti( i' ndrs of Canrr Srri'ii r. T \'. '^mith and many others 
have offeri’d as a defense of j)atronage the toinmoiily alleg<-d deficiencies 
of a career service, such as arrogance, irresi)onsibility, ku k ol responsive 
ness to |)ublic demaiuls, tendency to become case hardened, and the rest. 
If em])loyees selected by party favor are sonic-times iiu-lfic lent, the condi¬ 
tion, they say, is not corrected by a merit .system wide h in prac tice pro¬ 
tects the lazy and inefficient as well as the vigorous and eliic lent. Meas¬ 
urement of these matters is extremely difficult; no rating sc heme for em- 
[iloyees has ev'er been devised which is fully .satisfactory, and the acl- 
ministration of any scheme is open to great abuse. At any rate, the 
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whoksali- turnouts that used to take place in the federal service with a 
( han^'c in j)arti(‘s lowered efticiency and morale to zero in many agencies 
for a year or more after the overturn. 'I'he same condition can still he 
observed when a (hange of party control occurs in the non-civil service 
states and (ities. When an arlministrator finds that he cannot discipline 
enijiloyees for lateness or other ineniciency because of their political hack¬ 
ing, or when he finds that around election time only a skeleton force is at 
hand, he ( annot possibly make the agency operate as it shoulil. 


I'A IISCU' l*A I kONAi.K 

I'iiyroU ruddiny,. Ojiponents of the patronage system have jiersuaded 
even the nun hiiu* politicians of the benefits to the public of merit and 
tenure for jirolesvidnal and technical personnel. I'hcy go on to assert that 
the y\'-lem has siu h intrinsic' (‘vils that it should be abolished for all 
positions whi( h do not determine policy. (Vrtainly one of its evils is pay¬ 
roll jiadding, (he a|)jiointment of unnecessary employees. Ifow much of 
this there- is the c ountry c)ver, it is impossible to sav with certainty. There 
have- been e stimates that the costs to the taxpayers of the useless jobs run 
to hall a billion dollars a year. In individual instances, however, clear ex¬ 
amples ma\ be- shown, for example, the W'att'r department of Kan.sas 
( il\ had, under Pendergast, 005 employees and ojierated at a deficit of 
•S7()0,000 a \ear When the merely political employees were dismissed, 
the- departme nt ojK-raled more efficiently with 565 employees and ])ro- 
duced a surjihis of .SI ,5(K).(K)() a year.' 

I'lu- loading ol the jiayrolls with unnecessary personnel is at its worst 
in bos^ controlled citic's, such as Kansas (Mty was under Pendi-rgast, l)ut 
theie is sonic- ol it in almost every state cajutal, courthou.se, and city hall, 
llu-ic- '.onu' ol it in Washington; Pheodore liilbo's ap])ointment in 
to ili|) nc-uspaiH'is lor the \gricultural VIjustment .\clministration at 
.S6()()t) a \ c-ai ■■ Pas(<-master (Jeneral. " he called himself was a curious 
but not a unit lue c xamiile. There is no ethical difference between appoint¬ 
ing an unnecc ssar\ c lerk at S25(M) a year in a county treasurer’s office and 
ste aling a year from the county funds, and certainlv the result to 

the- taxpayers is the same. When public payrolls are used for political 
pul•pc)^es there- is always the temptation to go beyond padding and to put 
on them (ictitious names, to force kickbacks, to put in false claims for 
ove rtime-, and to engage in similar frauds. 

‘ Stateuu'iU cM Natieiial t'ivil Serviec League, December 2, 1^46. 
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I se to Control Official Action and to Capture the (Opposition. When pa¬ 
tronage is used to control olheial action it is hardly distingiiisliahlc from 
bribery. Appointments to bipartisan election l)oards may be used to pro¬ 
tect the perpetrators of election frauds trom prosecution, liy means of a 
judicious distribution ot the jobs on other Ihpartisan boards and commis 
sions, the majority ])arty may often make the minority a cai)tive. and tins 
condition extends beyond boss-ridden cities and states. \notlu*r familiar 
tactic is for the majority to appoint leaders of the minority to judicial 
and quasi-judicial positions where they l annot take an ai tivc i>art in i)oii- 
tics. In these and other ways patronage may be usial t») break down a 
two-party system. 

Civil Service Reform 

The campaign to reform the civil service in tlu* I'nited States was part 
of an international agitation by good-government libcuals. In the ISPO's 
hingland, France, and Prussia had reform movements which limited 
patronage more raj)idly than this occurred in the I’nited States.' 'I he 
first bill to provide in the federal governim-nt appointments <»nly after 
e.xamination, tenure, and dismissal only for cause was introdiicecl during 
Lincoln’s administration by ('harles Sumner. In 1S71 Congress passed 
an ineffective act which allow<*d the* President to prest ribe rule's. Presi 
dent Clrant appointed (ieorge William Curtis, a famous civil .scuvic c- re 
former of the period, to the new board, but (irant made' so many olli-nsivc' 
appointments that Curtis resigned. I he Pendleton .\c t c)) ISS.v was the- 
first effective national act. It divided einj»Ioyees into two groups, the- 
“classified .service,” or tho.se subjec t to e.xamination for appointmc'nt, and 
the unclas.sified .service, or those subject to jiatronagc- appointmc-iit. With 
advances and retreats, the mc-rit systc-m expanded in the fc'dc ral sc-rvic e 
until the Ramspeck .\ct of 1940 authori/ecl the- Preside nt to bring into the 
classified service most of the fio.sitioiis still exemjited. \c ting undc-r this 
authority, President Roosc-velt in 1941 took 1X2.000 po-itions into the' 
classified service, 'fhe great majority of fc-deral emiiloyees arc- now under 
civil service. 

‘ Fish, op. (it., pp. iW 211; for a history of the reform niovenu nf in the* l.'niteci 
.States sec pp. HYO 22S. .Mo**! te.xts on jmhlK aihnmistration. e I.eoiiard l>. U hite, 
.In Introduition to PiihVu Administration, contain chapters divotcrl to tl)c- history of 
civil .service reform. See abo Frank M. Stewart, The Satunuil Civil .SVrxhc Ktform 
League (1929). 
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'I'he first state; to adojit a civil service law was New York, in 1883, but 
state and local ^governments have been slow to abandon patronage. 

I'vventy-two states have service-wide sy.stcms of some sort in their state 
goviTiirnents, fewer than two hundred among the three thousand counties 
have them, anil only about a thousand towns and cities.* The systems 
vary widely in (overag(‘ and in administration. Wterans’ preference is 
almost universal. 

'fhe whole movinnent, national aiul state, has occurred over the objec¬ 
tions of su( h j)ra( tic al politicians as C'onkling, Idynn, and McKellar. It 
has been encouraged more by executives wearied of patronage squabbles 
than by legislative bodh^s, an<l it has lieen furthered by the ceaseless agi¬ 
tation of the Xational ('ivil Service League and the Civil Service Assem¬ 
bly. l'oliti( ians have learned to work within civil service laws and regu¬ 
lations, but they have iK'ver really ac<«‘pte(l them. 

hi VK'KS For I'-v\1)in(; ('ivii, Servick L\\\s 

Sliirviu^ the Aihniiiislnition. .\n investigation of the New Jersey Civil 
.Service ('ommission in 1943 revealed sixteen deviies there in use to evade 
the state civil servid* statute. Others have ajipeared in different states.' 
TIu' sinijilest means of evasion is to vitiate an act or a constitutional re- 
(luirement by the provision of inade(|uate funds for administration and 
entor*ement. It a commission does not have money to hire e.xaminers, 
conduct examinations, and set up lists of eligibles, the appointments of 
temporary emiiloyees by partisan action is necessary. One example must 
suffice: 

,\s resjx'cts the merit system which is written into the constitution of 
the state of Ohio, former Oovernor Bricker showed complete lack of 
interest. On the contrary, he counten.inced llagrant violations and per¬ 
mitted the passige of laws which have dealt it mortal blows, 'fhe appro¬ 
priations for the .State Civil .‘Service Commission have been so inadequate 
as to cIimIosc intention to wreck |)roper enforcement of the law.® 

.XiiothiT device is to pass statutes which, without repealing a civil 
se rvice law, rediu e it to absurelity, such as the Ohio act of 1943, signed by 

‘ Hook of the Sluln pp. 195 201. 

‘.Soe \'. (). Roy. Jr.. "Methods of Evasion of Civil Service Laws." Southuestern 
Soaol Siiciiic {hiortcrly, vol. 15 (March, l‘>55). pp. 537 ,U7. 

Murray SeasonjiDod in Pithlu Men, J. T. Salter, editor (Universitv of North Car¬ 
olina I’re-s. p. -tlO. 
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Governor Bricker, which prohibits the use of educational (jualifications. 
Another is the passage of a statute that classifies a host of employees as 
confidential personnel and hence exem]>t from examinations. But if a 
civil service law is adequate in scope, and the commission suilicientiv 
financed, there arc still ways to evade the law and the regulations. l‘'or 
purposes of convenience in discussion these may he classified as (1) 
devices to get a person into oflicc; (2) devices to ki eji him in and improve 
his status; and (3) devices for getting a person out. Since laws and rules 
differ from one jurisdiction to another, only tlie principal methods can be 
enumerated. 


Devices to Get rEopi.E in io Office 

The Appointment of Temporary Employees. All civil service laws must 
allow for temporary or iirovisional appointments to meet seasonal needs 
or emergencies. The emergencies occur, not only when people must be 
appointed (juickly to cope with some disaster, but al.so when emiiloyees 
die or retire, 'riieoretically a civil service commission can have lists of 
eligiblcs all ready, composed of people who have pa.ssed examinations, and 
for the commoner jobs (stenographer, file clerk, bookkei j>er) the lists can 
be ready. But for the better paying classifications in which perhajis only 
two or three jobs of each type exist in any department (inheritance tax 
e.xamincr, actuary, oflice manager) a commission cannot well maintain 
lists. Vacancies may occur only once in twenty years, and competent 
people will not take examinations on such remote possibilities of ap|)oint 
ment. When a vacancy does occur there is either no list, or the list is .so 
old that the appointing oilicer may legally demand that a new iwamina- 
tion be held. Meanwhile he can appoint a temporary employee at the 
recommendation of an aj>propriate politinan. In January, 1949, the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Munitipal Kesean h published a study it had 
made of provisional ajiiiointments in Philadeljihia. lor selei ted yi‘ars 
from 1920 to 1947 the ratio of provisionals to all appointments varied 
from 18 to 71 i)er cent; and once appointed, “'Ihe provisional a|)- 
pointee’s chances of landing high enough on the eligible list for per¬ 
manent appointment ranged from a little better than 6 out of 10 in 
1941 and 1942 to better than 8 out of 10 in 1946 .” ^ In some juris¬ 
dictions such temporaries will receive an experience credit, a set num¬ 
ber of points on the examination for each month of service. If the* 

‘ Citizens' Business fno. 1*^68, I«-aflrt), Jar)nary IX, lO-JO. 
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rules permit, the aj)pointin^' ofiicer will delay proceedings until expe¬ 
rience (redits have so piled up that the temporary cannot fail to come 
out on toj) of an examination. 

.'Mmf)st all .American civil service examinations are practical: that is, 
th(‘y aim to test not so much general culture and education as ability to 
j)erform a |)arti{ iilar job. Here, then, the temporary has another advan¬ 
tage. lie may in a few weeks so master the statute and regulations under 
whi( li he works, and the details of the job such a.s olt'ice forms and pro¬ 
cedure that tio outsider (an e(|ual him on an examination. No civil 
.servi(e examiner, more()ver, (an know as much about many jobs as the 
oHi(e that performs tlu'in lb* must, therefore, seek the helj) of the ap¬ 
pointing olii(er at setting nj) the examination. The jxrssibilities are 
obvious If tlu‘ examiner, on the other hand, fails or refuses to seek this 
help, tlu* administrator may object to the nature of the e.xamination on 
the ground that it is impia(tieal atid may take a!i aj)i)eal to the civil 
servile lommission and sometimes to the courts. dVmporary appoint¬ 
ments, therelore, may be made to last for years; in .somt' instaiu'es, for a 
lifetime 

I 'nltiir Mitrkni^ or i 'ondiut of /'Ixoniutolions. I'Aamination.s may be 
unfairly marked, although this fa( t is extremely dil'l’u ult to j)rove, because 
dilfeieiit examineis, a( touted by the purest motive's, may give widely 
differing s( ores to the sime pajx r. \'. (). Key (ites a numher of e.xamples, 
however, where tlie unfairness wun patent.' There are constant rumors 
ol impel■'onation m examinations, and occasionally sonu* oiu' like Mayor 
Curley ot Hoston gets (aught at it and .sent to jail. This use of a substi¬ 
tute is lelalively ea.sy, howexer. when large numbers of jH'oph' gather to 
lake an examination 

I'Aaminations may be held on short or ina(k'({Uate notiie. insiders being 
notilicd ()i thex may be held at inconvenient times or places, so that 
persons enga.ged in private emplox merit cannot, xvithout risk of losing 
tlu'ir jobs, take the examinations Or the examinations may be given in 
parts, one jiart eai h dax over M xeral dax s, so that outsiders, presentlv 
ernploxed, lannot alford the loss of xvages involved. 

I 'sr ol (hoi I'.xoninidiions The lornpo'^ition and preparation of xvritten 
(‘xaminal 10 ns have aheadx been mentioned. Many jiosiiions, iioxvex'er. 
re(iuire lai tors of lu'iMinal appearance, voiie, manner, jiatience. tact, and 
other tailors of pei''on»ditx xvhich c.innot be measured by xvritten e.xam- 

' <'C'.l'l' 'll .'1.^ rtu-miiltipu aii'.wi r t\|.r ot IiimIv lo ..Mro.nif 

this uiUaiiiu 
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inations. If these matters are to be given the weight they deserve, only 
oral examinations will suHice. But the long e\ix*rieme of educational 
institutions with oral examinations has demoiistrated that they are i>e 
culiarly liable to subjective distortions, 'rhey cannot be adequately pre¬ 
tested or standardized, and the results cannot be objectively reviewed. 
'Fhat the oral examination may be politically rigged was shown by tin* 
following letter, addressed to Governor Harold llolTman, which in 
turned up in the investigation of the New Jersey C'ivil Service C'omiuis- 
sion: 


\ovenil)tT 12, 

Dear Harold: 

I arranged with John IE. Joyce, Civil Service CominissioiuM l and Maury 
Cronin [President of the Commission! that we are to furnish a list of tin* 
people we are interested in for the motor vehicle examiualiou. 'The idea 
being, that the commissioners are going to sit in on the oral e\amiuati«)u 
and will give a high rating to our friends. This should he very heli)ful to us. 

If you will have the list ready on our return 1 shall take eare of the 
necessary trench work. 

Sincerely, 

harne\' 

'The signer was Bernard Lamb, Governor IIolTman’s ptitronagt* dis¬ 
penser. The governor wrote a notation to his secretary in thi‘ margin, 
“'Pell Barney I am getting the list ready.” ’ 

Establishment of Job Requirements. Another device for gelling |)eople 
in is the establishment of job requirements, h'or the more usual lyj)es 
of work, a civil .service commis.sion can establish standards of ediu ation, 
e.\[)erience, or j)erformance that may be applied on a service wide basis. 
But for the higher (and better paid) positions, no commission can pret(‘nd 
to have the knowledge or e.\])erience to establish re(|uirements. Iwen if 
it had, it could hardly enforce its wishes by liat uj)on aiudher bureau or 
department. , If, therefore, an ap|)ointing otrurr sets re(|iiiremenls so that 
a very limited number of j)ersons are eligible (those wdio have been a|)- 

* Scii'ark |.\c\v ji.r''i-y] Evening Reu.’s, Dicenibcr 22, lb4.h, also Dei ciiibrr 2(S, 

When the former governor was asked about this matter, he readily admitted the 
scheme but said he was “ilepres^ed by reformers who think they lan (ure all the ills 
of government by making investigations.” The yt',eark Jivtning Xeuw, an independent 
paper, observed editorially that the administration of civil service in the slate was so 
full of ‘‘hypo(.ri‘'ies and deceits” that the slate might as well return to an out and out 
Spoils system. 
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proved by the political leader), there is little that can be done about it, 
espe( ially if th(i chief executive, who appoints the civil service commis¬ 
sioners, Stands by the appointing; officer. This device of setting rcfjuire- 
inents has been used by appf)inting officers to keej) out veterans, in spite 
of veterans’ prefereiu (.*, to the great indignation of the .American Legion. 
Age and ediu ational r(“f juirements, however, have been most used for this 
|)urpose. 

Do'cii thv List." When people pass a (ivil service examination, 
their name^ are placed on the list of eligibles in the order of their rank on 
the examination, with such exceptions as the veterans’ preference laws or 
rules may demand. 'I'he appointing r)ffi<er is rarely required to accept the 
first name on the list, unhxss in some cast's it is that of a veteran. Rather, 
he may go down the list a varying niimlu'r tif names, at least three, to 
make a seleilion. If one of the top three is politically acce])table, and 
the others are not, that one is likely to be a[)j)ointed. In some jurisdic¬ 
tions an appointing oHu er tan reject an entire list after an interview with 
each candidate and (an then call for a new e.xamination, 'I'liis process can 
be rejieated until the people not politi<aIly s|)(>nsor(‘d dropout, 

KkI'I'INC. I. IN \M) ImI*K<)\ INO PoslIIONS 

Ome a person is safely in olVu e other devices may be used to keep him 
in and to improve his position. If a rating scheme is in use. the adminis¬ 
trator wli(» got the man in will si'e that the rejiorts on him to the civil 
service commission will show his performance to be uniformly excellent, 
before long, promotion examinations may be set which only he may take, 
“o|)en only to per.sons pre.sently emplovt'd in the following categorv . . .” 

but arranging |)romotional examinations to exdiide all ))Ut the politi- 
callx seli'i t is diflKult in largi' organizations, such as city police and fire 
dejiaitments. I’lider such circumstances, a deviie known as the xvaiver 
is olten Used. .\ large number of those eligible to take the promotional 
examination may be asked, in return for vaiious favors, such as increases 
in jiax, pleasant assignments, even cash gifts, to file waivers of their 
rights to take the examination. 'I'hose who j>rove recalcitrant may be set 
to patrolling tlie iit> dump, ]>ut on nighl-and-da> duty, or otherwise 
pers('cuted until they sign. When the list ij> reduced to manageable 
numbers the promotional e.xamination is held. If a few besides the fa- 
\ oil'll ones get through, they can be passed over or induced not to accept 
promotion by the threat of being brought up on charges or in other ways. 
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Getting Persons Oi^t 

There are various ways to get political opponents out of - ivil service 
positions. The easiest and simplest is to abolish the jolxs. When done 
by statute, this device is often called “ripper” legislation. .\ reiluction of 
force for reasons of economy always looks well in the paj^ers. Soon the 
jobs may be re-established under new titles, witli such different retiuire- 
ments as are approj)riate. Meanwhile, temporary political appointments 
may be made until tht‘ new examination^ are held. r|V)n a change of ad¬ 
ministration, the civil service employees known to belong to the defeated 
party may be discreetly notified that tluy liave .sixty or ninety days to 
resign. If they fail to do so they may be harassed until they do. 'I'he 
devices available for this purpo.sc naturally vary from one agency to 
another and often depend upon the nature of <h(‘ job to be oju'iied up. 
State policemen may be ordered to move their heaiNiuarters and their 
families from one end of the stale to the other, and soon may lx* ordiaed 
back again. Office emjiloyees may be ordenal to the most im|)leasant 
field offices, say in the insane asylum. Others may lose ci'rtain privileges, 
such as travel expenses or maintenance allowances, ll all else tails, they 
may be brought up on charges and dismi''StMl lor allege»l Insubordination 
or inefficiency. 

In such circumstances the emplo\ees ma> u^uallx take iippeals to the 
civil service commission and sometimes to the (ouits, but it tlu* admmis 
trator has been careful to build up some evidenci* and rarels’ can (.•m 
l)loyees avoid violating a few regulations he (an get his decision sus 
tained. Dismissal on charges, however, is strictly a dex'iie to bc' used as 
a last resort, because of the bad publicity and ill feeling that is arou.sed. 
Bv all odds the commonest device used is abolishing the job. On the 
whole, the attitude ol jioliticians is that thc*y would rather c reate new jobs 
for their envn j)eople or get them in some other \\a\ than to tone their 
oj)ponents out. 


bFFECT.S OK PM'KO.WOK ON P.VKIll.S 

Although the great majority of practical politicians believe that patron¬ 
age is necessary to their success, a few regard it as a liability. James A. 
barley thought that he could have built up the Democ ratic Party without 
a single job, but he did not put such a theory to the test. Since there arc 
» lichiml Ihc Ballots p. 237. 
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almost alvva\s more job-seekers than there are jobs, the distribution ol 
patrona^^c inevitably f)rofluees hard feelings, no matter how skillfully it 
is handled. When Senator (icorf'c W. Xorris, for cxanifdc, had to pick 
one from amon;^' .sev(*nteen applicants for the post office at Trenton, 
\cbraska, “'I'he unsuccessful sixteen,” he said, “invariably revealed the 
bitterest animosity.”* His is a common e.xperiencc. 'I'lie ob.scrvation 
that ea< h appointment makes nine enemies and one in^ratc has been 
attributed to various politicians, indiulinj^ (Irover Cleveland. 

If patrftnaj'e were indispensable to party succe.ss. a party in power 
( oiild neva r be put out. But all the Republicans a|)pointe(l over the years 
by Hardinf^, ('oolidj^e, and Hoover could not prevent Democratic success 
in nor <ould all tlie Ihanocrats appointed under Roosevelt and 

'rruman prevent Republii an sukcss in RMb. It may be concluded that 
|)atrona^e will not stoji a landslide*, |)ut when an election is close, the 
ofl'ne holders, with their friends and relatives and the money they con¬ 
tribute, ma\ make the diffeniue between victory and di'l'eat. riiey are 
like a profe.ssional army, well trained in the political wars, which can put 
down revolts but < an be defeated by a revolution. 'I'hi' more attention a 
|)arty J>ays to patr»)na^e, of course, the less it pays to policy. Fhe more* 
interested it is in ^et tin^ and holdin;^ jobs for its adherents, the less risk it 
will lun in taking' positions that will endan^^tT tho•^l‘ jobs. 


riiK Haicii .\( is 

rh(“ Hati'h .\(ts of Ib.^b and RHB undertook, amon>^ other thinjjjs, to 
laki* federal livil .s(.*rvi( e employe(*s «)ut of politics. Ihev made it unlaw- 
lul loi i injiloMC'. in the e\et utive bramh and for state emj)lovees paid in 
whole or in |)art Irom h-deral funds other than the l^resident, the mem¬ 
bers of the (’abinet, and a l\‘w others to use thi'ir ol't'n iai authoritv to 
inllueiue elei lions in which federal otlicers are t hoM-n. While reserving 
to tederal emploxi vs ihe ri^lu to vole and to e\pres•^ ila>ir opinions, the 
atts denied them the ri_t,dit to “take any aitive |)aii in political manage- 
nu'ut or in ixdilical lampaigns.” * .Mthough the aUs were upht'ld by the 
Sui)reme Court (though not unanimouslyi. it does not take much ac- 
Huaintaiue among politiiians to discover that they are widely evaded or 
violated Just how widel\ it is impossible to >ay on what evitlence has 


' W . Norris, Lihtal p. 140. 

IS I SI' \, (.la, nth, ()1I 
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appeared.^ Tn a vast variety of subtle ways it is possible for an employee 
to use his official discretion to influence elections, and he can covertly take 
a fairly active part in politics. The acts would clearly prevent, however, 
such behavior as acting as a campaign manager, accepting election to a 
party position, or being a member of a party committee. Some states have 
“Little Hatch Acts,” and others have provisions in their civil service laws 
to the same effect. Like the federal statutes, these too arc often evaded 
and violated. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SPOILS AND GRAFT 

Licenses and Taxes 

The great body of patronage appointments lies in the administrative 
branch of the government, although, as will be seen later, there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of very lucrative patronage around courts and legislatures. 
Tn the administration there are various other sounrs of si)oiIs besides aj)- 
pointments. The use of the licensing power is discussed in a subsecjuent 
chapter in connection with licensed businesses, which fretiuently must 
contribute to politicians to obtain licenses. Legal advertising, e.xplained 
in Chapter 6, is a kind of honest graft. The use of the tax machinery, 
mentioned in the previous chapter on bosses and machines, is not confined 
to boss-dominated cities or states. Anyone who can obtain the lomplete 
confidence of the insiders in the courthouse gang in many, if not most, 
American counties will find that favors are done for jiolitical friends 
through assessments. 'The favors are often not gross. .\ house worth 
$25,(XK) and owned by the village banker may be assessed at $15,(MK), or a 
merchant’s own estimate of the value of his stock in trade may be ac¬ 
cepted without cpiestion. Because an element of judgment or opinion 
enters into what the law calls a “fair, full, and true” value, favoritism is 
extremely difficult to [)rove beyond that well-known reasonable doubt. 
The tax machinery is not so often used for punitive purposes in rural 
areas as it is by the city machines. The political use of inspections was 
also mentioned in the previous chapter. 

^The constitutional questions involved and the cases are fully discussed by I'crrel 
Heady in “The Hatch Act Decisions,” Amerhan Politual Hdcnce Kaiew, vol. 41 
(August, 1947), pp. 687-699. 
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Government Contracts 

Almost every government has to enter into contracts - to build and 
repair ar|uedu. ts, courthouses, jails, roads, schools, sewers, streets, water 
systems, and many other public works. The laws relating to these con¬ 
tracts are usually very compic.x and si^ciftc. It may be said that almost 
every clause in them is the relic of some old abuse, but the laws have yet 
to be written that will et.d all abu.scs. A few e.xamples must sufc. It is 
common to rc.|uirc that no contract for an amount e.xeeding 11000 can be 
let unless there is public bidding uiion published specifications. Some 
public [iroierls, especially those such as street and highway repairs, sewer 
(‘Atcu.'iion.s, and lh(‘ /)aintin;(of liuildings, can readily be divided into many 
units that inflivddually come under the thousand-dollar limit, and these 
are then awarded to political friends of the otlicials who have the authority 
to enter into the contract. Where a contract cannot be split, insiders 
may la; enal)led to bid low, knowdnj( that extra charges will be allowed, 
that the inspection will he lax, or that changes in specifications to the 
advantage' of the contractor will be made. Many public c'ontract laws 
recjuirc* that the? contract be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. In 
determining what c onstitules responsibility, performance bonds may or 
may not be rc'c|iiir('d, ck'pending upon the law or the contractor's political 
standing. Somc'limes various securities and notes may be accepted in 
lieu of a bond. Probably there have been many town halls, county court¬ 
houses, and stale cajiitols and offu e buildings erected without any graft or 
favoritism, but the wide differences common between the architects’ 
estimates and the final costs must lead one to suspect that even where no 
investigation results -and there have lieen hundreds there arc many 
leaks in the law of public contracts. 


Govkknmkn r I’ruciiASEs 

Almost every government has to make purchases of coal, gasoline, oil, 
machinery, iirinting, land, foodstutTs, and thousands of other items, from 
a stamj) jiad for the village tax collector to a len-million-dollar office build¬ 
ing for the state government. Hundreds of examples of the sale of land 
and buildings to governments at e.xcessive prices could be assembled. One 
must sulVice. IVndergast 

\\a> able to di>[)osc of the JelTerson Hotel with the* as>i<;tance of the [Ivaiisas 
C'ityl govnnnu'nt, which suddenly got around to ordering an imjiortant 
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civic improvement, widening Sixth Street to a point where it took in a 
corner of the Goat boss’s hotel, for which he was awartied S79,550. The 
foreman of the condemnation jury, a Pendergast lieutenant, pointed out 
that the amount allowed was larger than the amount that 'roni had asked. 
He mentioned this as an illustration of Peiulergast’s moderation. . . 

Laws relating to purchases are also complex and often sjK'cilic. They 
too often have the thoiisand-dollar clause, though they may set an even 
lower figure for the size of a purchase that can he made without jniblic bid¬ 
ding. But purchases may be split even more easily than contracts. 
“Trick specifications” — those that operate to exclude all but a single 
supplier — arc easily made and readily defended. .\ borough council, for 
example, may present a most plausible case that one kind of stop light, 
]uirking meter, or fire truck is so superior to all others on the market that 
in the very nature of the matter only one company could meet their high- 
quality specifications. When suppliers are selling ])atented or copyrighted 
devices or supplies, all at virtually the same prices, lliere is an est)ecially 
strong temptation for the salesmen to split their commissions with the 
right people. It has even been done with purchases of schoolbooks; a sales¬ 
man for a schoolbook company once told the author hours of stories about 
how he dealt with school boards, superintendents, and commissioners of 
education. On one occasion he bought a horse and wagon from a county 
superintendent of schools, and of course never went to claim this property 
after the county schools were supplied with his comjiany's books. 

The purchase of furnishings for public buildings is a continuous source 
of temptation to graft. Some of the revelations have lu-en spi'ctacular. 
Lor instance, “The Capitol itself had cost the stale four million dollars 
just the building, the shell. But !*ennsylvania had paid nine millions to 
furnish it.” The slate was shown to have paid SSO for an SS hatrack, 
$150 each for chairs worth $34.05, $25(M)each for chandeliers worth $194, 
and so on.- Similar amazing prices, such as forty dollars (‘ach for waste¬ 
baskets, were {)aid for the furni.shings of a New Jersey state ollicc* buihling. 
But such extreme mark-u])s are fairly rare; smart |)oliticians avoid them 
because they are prima-facie fraudulent. 

When there is graft in purchasing (commonly called the “rake-off”), 

‘ William M. Rccldig, Tom 6 Toion (Lippimott, p. ‘AL 

^ Walter Davenport, To-utr and Glory, the LiJcuJ HoUi Tcnnuc (1^31), pp. 128 l.ii. 
Penrose disdained such graft as this. He \va.s rej)(»rtefl to have said that if the per¬ 
petrators of these frauds should be found they .shouhl be sent “to the ins'ine asylum. 
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it seldom goes to a political organization. Rather, the deals are made on 
an individual basis, between the vendors and the politicians who have 
the authority to make the purchases, who profit personally. But there 
arc excej)tions. It is common knowledge, for instance, that in Jersey 
('ity the Hague ma< bine gets 3 per cent of most purchases, flat per-item 
fees on others, such as fifty cents a barrel on cement. Some of the graft 
may find its way ultimately to an rirganization in the form of campaign 
rontribuf ions from the persons who made the jirofits on the purchases. 

Kknis and /.eases 

Many administrative agencies have to rent or lease buildings or parts 
of buildings oflii e spai e, warehouses, garages. I'liis may occur because 
a legislative body will not appropriate money to buy, because the govern¬ 
ment ((jiicerned is at or too dose to its legal debt limit, or because the 
use is .so limited or uiuertain that it would not pay it to buy. Yet even 
when .spac is rented at rates su.spi< iously above the market, so that the 
dilTereiue (ould be divided between owner and politicians, the fact of the 
graft is vi ry diffH ult to prove. Perhaps only one garage in a town is 
available for the storage of snow-removal e(|uipment, so that no basit for 
(omparative rentals can be established. Hut even if there are two or 
more, a ( ase (an always be made out for the siijieiior lacilitie.s or location 
of the one sele( ted. 


Insurance and Honds 

Many governments carry fire insurance on their buildings and auto- 
nnttive enuipment. Many carry fidelity bonds on pul)li^ emjdoyees who 
handle mone) . Many cities, being suable, < arry lasualty and liability 
insiiiaine. 'I'he j)ieniiums are almost the same no matter what comj)anies 
wiiti* the insuranu- or the bomls, and where they differ, slight changes in 
i overage ma) be u^al to anoiint for the differences. Manv legislators 
and lot al j-olitii ians aie in the real estate, insurance, and bonding business, 
and a t oiisulerable amount of honest graft may be distributed among them 
by allowing them to write in.surance. lVrfi)rmance bonds may also be 
ihanncled through favored individuals. To rile one reient sjH'cific 
instance, the foimer lampaign manager for a governor of New Hampshire 
was shown to ha\e obtained the bulk of the performance boiuls for slate 
highway and building construction; his commission was said to be between 
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$12,000 and $40,000.^ There is nothing illegal about this. Tt is just one 
of those i)lunis growing on the trees in Plunkitt s political Clardon of I’.den. 


Public Funds and DEirr 

The handling of public funds and public debt olT.'rs other possibilities 
of perhaps unethical but not generally illegal profit. Banks favored with 
deposits of juiblic funds are known as “pet banks.” and while this deviir 
was once an important source of favoritism, in days of low interest rates 
the deposits are not so much sought by banks. \Viu*n l»onds, notes, or 
other evidences ot indel)tedne-<s are sold through liroki rs. and when tlu* 
brokers all charge virtually the same commission, it is easy to handle the 
matter through those brokers who will split their lommissions. d'he 
operations of some sinking funds give an opportunity to increase this 
profit. The money for a public improvemimt is raised througli the sale 
of bonds, which are supported by tax moiuy paid annually into a sinking 
fund. .\s the money is jiaid in, it is invested by tlu* authorities in otlier 
securities, usually bonds, which are later sold to pa\’ off the sinking fund 
bonds as they mature. Obviously considerable liuying and selling of 
l)onds has to go on all the time in a large sinking fund. rhiMi* have also 
lieen charges that fmancially unfortunat<‘ but politically inlluential 
investors have on occasion succeeded in selling low-gradi- bonds (“cats 
and dogs”) into sinking funds to prevent or reduce their losses. 


Location of Puhi.ic Works 

d'he location of jniblic works offers many possibilities for profit, mostly 
honest. If, for instance, a city builds a [)ark, the value of ajiartment 
houses abutting that j)ark may double. 'I'he building of a eity hall or 
(ounty courthouse will enhaiue the value of adjaient propiTly. I''arm 
land may be increased in value by the conslriu tion of a good road ])ast or 
near it. Attemj)ts to reca|)ture by means of e.xce.^s condemnation pro- 
leedings such increases in value due to public im|)rovemeiits have been 
generally unsuccessful. 'Fo be able, therefore, to control the location of 
jiublic works may l)e immensely valuable. It is not even necessary t(i 
own the land ujxin which the improvement is to be made. 


Xm' Hampshire Sunday Xcws, Ortoher 16, 1647. 
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('ONTROL OF PUBI-ir SkRVICES 

Tlu‘ control of pul^lir services, such as the extension of charity, welfare, 
relief, hospitalization, and the rest, may for a politician produce not cash 
Kraft l)ut votes; yet the difference may be immaterial. One political 
orKanization of thi* author’s acfiuaintance always had to spend a hundred 
dollars for ele( ti.)nday workers in order to carry a particular election 
district, but when an a^ed anrl senile Krandmothcr of the largest family 
in the pre( im t was, through the work of the organization, admitted to 
the state old people’s home, the expenditure was no longer necessary. The 
men of the family worked harrier than ever before and refused thereafter 
to accef)t any money. 

.Sometimes favors no mrin* important than obtaining low automobile 
lirense numbers or the prf)mpt removal of .snow from a street or highway 
may be poIiti(ally very valuable. Or being introduced to the mayor or 
th(; governor or having lea at lh(‘ White Hou.se ail these favors make 
friimds and get voles. 


LEGISLATIVE SPOILS 


Varying from the apjiointment of the clerk of the village board to the 
appointment of hundreds of clerks, assistants, and other employees of 
('ongress, legislative bodies have patronage of their own to dispense. 
There are < lerks, doorkeepers, messengers, sergeants-at arms, and all their 
deputies and assistants. Some of these emjdoyees do a modicum of work 
for their pay, but it is not uncommon to lind live times as many door- 
keepeis as there are doors, more clerks attatlu'd to a committee than it 
has members, and so on. Tor e.\amj)le, a grand jury investigating the 
\ew N'ork legislature in 1914 counted 990 legi.slative emj)lovees.* “ Many 
employees,” the graiul jury said in one pre.senlment, “are larried on the 
legislative i)ayrolls, not because tlieir work is essential, hut because the 
legislature has beconu* a ready medium through which political debts are 
paid.” 'Tile following year, in an eighteen-page presentment, the grand 
jury cited siu h e.xamides as “An eUIerly, relireil men haul, appointed 
doorkeeiH'r, served only a day or two because of his inlirmitv hut remained 
on the Senate payroll for two se.s.sions of the legislature”; “the appoint- 
'.V<.( Tc/A' I'muw, Diu’inluT S, 1044. 
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ment of a man as a stenographer \vhf)se eycsiglit was so bad he had to be 
assisted to the witness stand in the grand jury room"; “a rounty leader 
who was paid $1000 for ‘working at home,’ purportedly writing letters”; 
and similar payroll jiaddingd Committees whieh almost nevt.'r met were 
i(uind to have emjdoyed expensive legal eounsel, as well as the whole 
array of clerks, stenographers, and other jx'rsonnel. Indeed, some com¬ 
mittees appeared to have been set up for no other j)iirpose than to j)rovide 
employment for these jieople. 


Nepotism 

Roughly the same* conditions aj^pear in Congress. In a survey made in 
1947, Howard M. Norton of the Baltimore Sun found sixty-two members 
of the House with close relatives of the .same name on the payroll; thirty- 
five members with their wives on .salaries from vSlJOO to S7t)()(), to a total 
of approximately a quarter of a million dollars a year. .\ number of the 
wives do some work, but the reporter found “the usual rt'{)ly was that ‘If 
you wi.sh to talk to Mrs. X you should call her at home.’ Of one con¬ 
gressman’s wife getting $40 a week it was .said: ‘She hasn’t been at the 
oil'icc in months- .she is having a baby.’ ” R(‘i)resi‘ntative J. I'arnell 
'I'homas, chairman of the flouse committee on un-.\merican activities, 
had his daughter-in-law, who lived in Allendale, New Jersey, with her 
husband, on the payroll for Sd.S98 a year. 4'he representative, however, 
in.sisled that she worked for him at home.'“ Legislative bodies have 
commonly successfully resisted the introdiution of civil service for 
employees of the legislature. 


Other Si’oii.s 

In ad<lition to |)atronage, there are other minor grafts, such as f)addcfl 
expen.se accounts and po.stage and |)rinting allowaiu'es. junkets (travel 
at public c.xpense) to study the defen.ses of the Panama ('anal or the 
Hawaiian I.slands, or to represent the city or state at the inauguration of 
a President or a governor, are naturally popular with legislators, high 
and low. 

^ New York Times, May .s, 1945. 

^Newark (Xcw Jer'^cy) Kveuing News, .'\[)ril 18, 1947. For an earlier account sec 
Raymond Clapper, Ratkcteering in IVashinglon (19.CI), espeiially pp. 71 124. 
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Bribery 

'I'hc exact extent to which pressure has taken the place of the bribery 
of Ic^i'^lBtors is not known, but most contemporary writers appear to be 
a^^reed that th<‘re is less bribery than there was in the post-Civil War 
period, for instance.' Wholesale bribery of a legislature is now apparently 
rare, but it do(‘s occasionally occur.'-’ Most of the franchises, water rights. 
pow(,‘r sites, timber grants, and similar privileges which [)roduced the 
special ular investigations of the past have l>een awarded. “Strike bills” 
bills introduied or even passed to blackmail business interests -are 
no long(*r ( ommon. 


I*ORK liARREI. LeoISI-VI ION VNI) IaX'.ROLM.Vc; 

“Pork-barrel” legislation, however, is as common as the latest rivTrs 
and harbors bill. In this form of spoils, legislators, in order to form a 
majority to pass an a|)j>ropriation bill, divide up thi* j)ork, each getting 
something for his (onstituency. 'Phen* may be no personal graft for a 
( ouiK ilman, legislator, or congressman in such an a|)j)ro])rialion. although 
there are often rumors of collusion with lontractors. Legislators who 
engage in pork barrel deals are really buying v'oli's, even if indirectly, 
with |)ul)lic funds. Logrolling -the trading (tf legislative votes is a 
similar and ever\day occurrence and takes place on the j)assage of an 
unknown |)ropoition of contemporary legislation. 

‘ Sc-e Lotli, (c/) (;/,|)]). lUJ .? H. .Many of thi’'.(ate polit it .cl lii^'toiic-s alM) contain 
ac c onnt'. Ill le!.;i'.lat i\c liriliery in the- lievil.cy ul lainl ^^rant'. ami railrii.nl franchises. 
I'ot example, 1 led I, 1 In mc-s m his/>i/(/i,v/.Vcm//\.o/c/.S/ioio \ (iU.Vc. |, l.SS. says lhai 
111 l.S.^Ci l he .i.;i>\ ei iinr and .ill liiil seven Wistmism U.M'lators wire- hiilicd 1>\ the La 
t'rcisse .iiid .Milw.iciki e U.ijlrn.td ■■.Stocks and lioiids ul the- conijiany al^J^rc■^^'ltiIn; 
SI 7.s.tM)() had heeii disi i iluUi'd among thirteen sen.itors, and S ^^^,UUU in like sec untie s 
had lieen shared .imoiig thiily nine memlieis ot the- as-,emlil\ I he sum of S.^(),I)U(I 
was diMiled ciiu.iiK .imon;,' three state ollic laL. .ind S.^U.OOU m honds wc-rc- delivered 
to (icweinor H.ishionl, .itter the- signing of the lcgi'lati\e i^iant \o emo was 

ever indicted, hut the' go\einor left W me oiisin for the- tc-rritorv ot ,\n/,ina 

I'ot the pc-ru'd lioiii 1*M)U to I'H-t imu li ot the mate rial i' suniman/ed hy ('. ('. 
KegUT 111 iit, l-'.ui ot thi t///i A7<7a( ;.s See espei lallv pji .^U 1U7 , t lu-liook 'ilso 

jireseiits .in c'\ti iisoe hiliIiogi.i|)hy, pp. 217 241 

•Sec' ■■Miss.iuii .Mud I .c'gislature ('harge-d With W hoK-sali- (. dri upt ion,” A Caw- 
,.r(A',\ol IS (Oc toliiT 20, l‘>ll!,|). 1 ‘) •* riie death ot a lite insurance hill was olTeri'ci 

for Sl.t.tHH). an otTi'r was made' hy a K-gislator to deliwr the' .'•it l.ouis Idoc of voles 
for cash on the'line; a cost of SI.^00 was estimated to get a milk hill out of committe e ” 
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Gerrymandering 

The unfair distribution of seats in a legislative body, known as ‘‘gerry¬ 
mandering,” is a species of fraud as old as legislative bodies and as new 
as the latest apportionment bill.* The e.stablishment of congressional 
districts, state senatorial and representative districts, county commis¬ 
sioners’ districts, and wards all offer opportunity for gerrymandering. 
When a party, having a majority of the seats in the body that has author¬ 
ity to establish distric ts, seeks to reapportion so as to maintain or imprcive 
its position, it has two possibilities. It may split up areas in which its 
opponents’ strength lies among various districts, each of which it can 
carry by a narrow majority. Or it may construct one or more districts 
in which its opponents are concentrated. In this way one party having 
a majority of the votes in a state or other area may gc‘t only one out of 
three or more seats, all of whic*h it would obtain if the election were at 
large. For nearly a century after 1842 Congre.ss by law rec|iiired that 
districts be comjxLsed of “contiguous and comi)act ” territory, but in the 
.Apportionment Act of 1029 the phrase was omittecl. It had never been 
effective. Ingenious legislators had construc ted districts designed to yield 
the controlling jxirty the largest possible numln'r of .seats, and tlic' courts 
had refused to intervene. In the process distric ts with the most curious 
shapes appeared, such as the belt line, clumb-bc‘ll, horseshoe*, saddle bag, 
and corkscrew districts. 'Fhe failure c)r refusal to redistric t following the 
growth or shift of jxjpulation the “silc'ut gerrymander” may have 
the same intention and effect. Fhe long refusal ol the legislature of 
Illinois, dominated by downstate Rej)ul)Iicans, to redistrict the sltite 
resulted in the under-rej)resc*ntatic)n in ('ongre-ss of the* Democratic voters 
in Chicago. 


PATRONAGE IN COURTS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 

.\ePOlNTME.NT OK Jl DOES 

IVobably few citizens realize the grc*at amount of spoils and patronage 

1 Elmer C'. ClrilVilh, 77/< Rise and Drcdopnunl of Ihr (itrrynnind<r (1'A)7;,|). 7. “ Tlie 
word f^errvmaiider wu'i loiiied in Massacliusett^ in the-prin^ i)f 1S12, says (iriilith 
(p. U)j, from the name of (ioveriior KlhridL'i* (ierry, who had alh)ued a l>ill estahlishiiiK 
a distorted district to henane law (iriflith rejinxluccsan illu‘^tration of that district 
on j). IS. For lurrent illu-tration- -er the map- of («)n«r« ^sional distrii ts in tin. latest 
t onfin'ssional Dim lory. 
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in the court systems of the L’nitcd States and in the administration of 
justice. In the first place, the appointment or election of judges itself 
constitutes valuable and important patronage. Whether they are elected 
or apj>ointed .seems immaterial, since in cither event political leaders 
generally control the process of selection. As Boss Kdward J. hlynn wrote, 
“Most lawyers asjiire to he judges. If a man does not take an energetic 
role in [)arty activities he cannot e.xpei t to gratify this ambition. Ihere- 
forc the great majority of lawyers join the organization.” ^ The situation 
in Cincinnati is C()m|)aral)le. “A man does not become a judge in Hamil¬ 
ton County, save in the rarest of cases, unless he has the approval of the 
Kej^ublican organization, which organization is controlled by a boss who 
awards favors for value received. . . . Only one candidate has been entered 
for ea('h ollice in the judicial primaries in the last twenty years. ... It is 
plainly a necessity that any aspirant to tlie bench must have the apjiroval 
of the lioss.” “ 

Lawyers aspire to be judges botli beiause of the salaries and because 
»)f the |)restige attached to the office. 'I'he salaries and fees {)ai(i to local 
and state judges vary greatly, all tlie way from a fc'w hundreds of dollars 
a year to $25,500 for the C'hief Justice in New N’ork. But on the whole, 
the salaries are sufticiently attractive and the work sulficiently honorific 
to ajipeal to most lawyers.’”* Salaries of ten thousand dollars a year are 
now fairly common, even in intermediate and lower courts. Many 
lawyers regard a judidary term as desirable regardless of the salary, 
becausi’ after seiving on the bench they can often command higher fees 
and liave broader choice among the cases they will take. 

77/<’ Aurc/io Case. It almost will go without saying that where a 
liolitical organization is strong, the judges, whether elected or appointed, 
aie as nuu h a j)art of the organization as the city coinuihnen, the legis¬ 
lators, or the county commissioners. The cjualificatioiis, beyond that of 
being a member of the bar, are usually much the sanu- as the ciualifications 
for any other ollice. 'fhe elec tion of rhomas .V. Aurclio in ld45 to a 
fourteen \ear term at $25,(KH) a year on the New \'ork Supreme Court 
was a staitling but revealing e.\ample. Ilis wife was a Tammany district 
codeader. “'To become a judge in New York City it is practieally e.ssential 

H)p. iit., p. 24. 

’ t'harlrs O. Porter, “ Defeets in the .Vdniinistration of JudiK' in Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati), Oluo,” Jourtuil of (he Aniaieun Juduaturc Soiidx, vol. M (June, PHSj 
p. 21. 

* Lor current salary ranges see the Hook of the Stotts. 
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that a man be of Irish, Italian, or Jewish extraction.” * The two party 
organizations made a bipartisan deal, ratified at their respective judicial 
conventions, by which the two parties together noininatetl only as many 
candidates as there were places to be filled. .Viirelio was on this slate. 
But at the same time District Attorney Frank S. Hogan was tapping 
the wires of I*rank Costello, a ‘‘convicted gun-toter, slot-machine opera¬ 
tor, ex-bootlegger, race-track gambler, and bookmaker . . . and comrade 
of an astonishingly inclusive number of nationally notorious top-drawer 
criminals.” Hogan intercepted and recorded .Vurclio’s telephone message 
to thank Costello for the nomination. In the proceedings that followed 
nothing was proved against .Vurelio except that one year he had paid 
$600,000 in income tax. “Costello testified that he had heard that Bo.ss 
Kennedy was considering an Irish Catholic for the vacancy rather than 
an Italian, but Costello was able to prevail upon him." - C'ostello con¬ 
tinues his wdde acciuaintance with New York judges. On January 24, 
1949, he gave a charity benefit dinner at the Copacabana night club in 
New York City. \i $100 j>er plate he raised S1<S,0(K) for charity. Not 
only did the leader of 'I'ammany Hall, Hugo Iv Rogers, and various leaders 
of the New York underworld show up for his dinner, but also apjK'ared five 
state supreme court justices, three judges of lower courts, and one former 
judge.'" 

Justice Cl. V. Schenck was another New York stale judge embarrassed 
in 1944 by having his telephone conversations with a politician inter¬ 
cepted; in his case he was talking with Boss O’Connell of Albany about a 
pending case." 


^ Fcrdinainl l.undluT;', " .Vun-lio: rin- Pr<»|)h’’s ('hou c,” Harper's, vol. 18S (January, 
1044), p. 142. 

- Fur further comment on the case see The New Republic, vol. 100 (November l.S, 
104.b, p. 084. F(jr an account of an earlier ami more extensive bij>artisan judiciary 
deal in .\e\v ^'ork ('ity see W. H. and J. B. Northrop, I'ht hnolemc of OJfne (1042), 
pp 147 l.S.S. 

■'Newsweek, vol. 44, no. 6 (February 7, 1040), |)p. 22 2.C 'I'his friend (4 New York 
judf'es, according to Newsweek, had intimate toniieUions with the old bong machine 
in boui^iana and helped to finame the toinebai-k of J-iarl bong. C’ostello had once 
attained j 7 ational j>roniinence by talli/ig a nation widi-cojivention of gangsters which 
met in Atlantic City: “With him as i)cacemaker, the mobsti-rs agreed to divide the 
L'nited State-, into spheres of influence and thus avoid such unsavory im idents as the 
St. V'alcntine’s Day Massa(-re in Chicago.” 

Vork Times, November 11, 1044, and <lays following; and buther Gulick, 
“The Shame of the Citie.s— 1046,” National Municipal Review, vol. 46 (January, 
1047), pp. 20 -21. (iulick reproduced part of the damaging conversation. “Many a 
boss,” said Gulick, “is the county judge, north, south, and west; many a juflge gains 
his post through the boss and confers wi..: the bo.ss on case.s in which he is interested.” 
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Bar A ssocialiom Dhmthfied. The American Bar Association and many 
local bar associations are deeply dissatisfied with the selection of American 
judges through political organizations. On one occasion when the Chicago 
Bar Assoc iation < omplained that a number of Illinois judges had violated 
Canon 2« of the Code of Judicial Kthics by reason of their political activ¬ 
ities, forty-one of the forty-seven judges of the superior and circuit courts 
resigned from the association rather than lie brought up on charges and 
possibly e.xpelled.' Kurtzman in his study of politics in Philadelphia 
found both the magistrates and judges of the courts of record deeply in 
jiolitics; indeed, the country over, the magistrates (justices of the peace), 
who iHjt usually he lawyers, owe their apj)ointment or election to 
politics and continue to be active in politics while on the bench. Of the 
judges of courts of record Kurtzman wrote: 

One of the judges is a member of a ward executive committee, while at 
least two others are titular ward leaders, but not members of the city com¬ 
mittee. Many of thest* judges have also l)een active politically on several 
occasions. Among them are former memlx;rs of the City Council, of the 
State Senate and IIou.se of Representatives, :ind one of them was even 
successful at Ix-iiig elected SjH‘aker.* 

PaTKONACK in ('orRTS 

In adflition to (he patronage in the judge.shi[)s themselves, each court 
has sonu' patronage of its own to distribute jol)s as bailiffs, clerks, 
stenographers, and so on. 'f'he larger the jurisdiction, the greater this 
l)atronage. " In the olTue of the clerk of the municipal court [of Chicago] 
there are 3.s() availalile jobs involving an annual expenditure of more than 
$1,5(M),(M)(I in salaries. With the county judicial oHices included, there 
are about 1(M)() jobs involving an expenditure of over S2,()(X),(XX). These 
positions. Idled as a rule not on a basis of fitness, but as political spoils, 
rejuesent n-al powi-r." ‘ judges usually distribute this jiatronage, not to 
build up pi-rsiinal organizations, but upon the recommendations of the 
politicians to whom the judges owe their own positions. \t least half the 
jobs are perfectly useless and utterly unnecessary.* 

^ Amtrinin /<ar Assoi nitioH Journal, vol. 11 (junr, p. .?66; cf. Kdward M. 

Martin, Thr Kolc of the Har in J'lUitin^ the Betuh in Chito^^o (lU.io). 

* Davul 11. Kurt/inan, Mtthods of Controlling Votes in Philadelphia (19.3.S), p. <X). 
’Sonya I'orthal, Coe.\eheeh of Dentotraey (1046), p. 74. 

^Ka\nuMul MoU v in In'; Tribunes of the People (10.)2), p. 263, estimated that 
‘‘nniglily half of what goes to .sup|)ort the magistrates’ co.irts in New York City 
yiehls no return in the actual administration of justice. It goes cither to political 
work or t*) utter wa.ste and inetliciencv.” 
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Other Ai’Pointments 

Jn addition to the patronage involved in the apjwintment of the per¬ 
sonnel of courts, some judges have the right to appoint appraisers, guard¬ 
ians, liquidators, masters, receivers, referees, trustees, and other persons 
to act for the court in connection with pending cases. 'I'lie fees of these 
individuals are either lexed or approved by the court concerned and are 
usually paid from litigants’ funds. 'Phe judge appoints these people at 
his discretion from among his jKTsonal friends. j)eoi)le recommended by 
a political organization, or by the litigants. An a])poinlment as receiver 
for a railroad, luiuidator for a trust company, or guardian for a wealthy 
incompetent may be as big a plum as any that grows in the garden of 
politics.‘ Often a receiver has authority (subject to a]>proval by the 
court) to appoint adjusters, an attorney, apjiraisers, real estate agents or 
brokers, and others, d'he s]x)ils connected with a single large receivership 
may easily run to a million dollars. 

State Senator 'riiomas C. Desmond, one of the leaders of tlu? New ^’ork 
legislature, introduced early in 1949 a bill to compel judge's to make* i)ublic 
the names of and the fe.‘es paiel to guardians, referees, trustees, and similar 
appointees of New \’e)rk courts. When he lile'd this bill the senator issued 
a statement in which he pe)inted out that a judge* e)f the surrogate’s ce)url 
in New York County alone woidel during his le*rm of olhee hanelle e'states 
the value e)f which we)ulel e.\ce*eel $7,(KH),(KK),(K>0. “ .\i)pe)intments to 

hanelle these estates,” he said, “rank among the juiciest politieal jdums 
in the state. , . . 'Phe courts are the principal soune of large-scale s|)oils. 
Judges have built u|) little empire's of patronage. . . . Bar associations 
ought to but do not take* leadershif) in . . . cleaning uj) the .scandalous 
jwrk-barreling in appointments by judges.” - He* went on to ejuote with 
apprewal an estimate of the New York ('hamber of ('omme-rce that the 
fe*es allcjwed by the New York Supreme Court total about $1,7(K),(KK) a 
year, of which S.S per cent is “she*er waste” of litigants’ funels. 

Uneven Uneokc emeni of Criminal Law 

A great variety of spoils, from the fi.xing of a trallic tic ket to the system¬ 
atic protection of an organized underwejrld, exists in the machinery for 
the enfore:emenl of the criminal law. Many books have been written 

‘See “Politic.'i and Rcecivcrshipb,” Atnertcan Bar AiiuiuUiun Journal^ v<j1. 19 
(April, 19dd), p. 198. 

- AVa' York Tinus, I'Vhruary 6, 1949. 
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about this machinery, its oj>erations, and its defects.^ The details he 
beyond the scope of this book. Suffice it to say that from the constable, 
sheriff, or policeman, through the oflice of the state’s attorney, district 
attorney, or prosecutor, up through the grand and petit juries and the 
judges, the machinery of justice may be used in two ways: to protect 
arlherents of a political organization and to punish its opponents. ^ In 
some instaiKi'S openly, in more instances covertly, [lolitical organizations 
have rejilaced judges and prosecutors who did not conduct their offices to 
suit the political leaders. Vare did it in Philadelphia, Tammany in New 
\V)rk, I homfison in ( hicago. I he thn'at “torces the judicial candidates 
into a relalionshij) of acfjuiescence and obeisance which profoundly affects 
t lie judicial inde/iendem e and impartiality of the successful candidates.” - 
.Some policemen and sheriffs have toM investigators fantastic stories ot 
the sources of their fortunes.’ 

(ireat powers re.side in the public pro.secutor, who may prosecute 
vigorously or may accept ph'as of guilty to le.sser offenses (“copping a 
plea”), enter a nolle pro.sefjui. delay prosecution until witnesses die or 
disappear, or “throw” a case by a weak presentation to a jury or by 
remarks in court which will lay grounds for mistrials or appeals. The 
prosecutor, whether elected or appointed, owes his position and his future 
to politics. I le may seek by a record of spectacular convictions to advance 
himself toward the governorship or the presidency, or he may go along 
with a jiarty organization and enrich himself in the pnu'ess.’ 


Pakijon, I’KonAiuiN, AM) I’akoi.i; 

'I'he power to temper justice with mercy, whether by jiardon, probation, 
t)r parole, offers many an opportunity for political favoritism or graft, 
'fhe jiresitlential jiardon e.xteiuled in P>47 to Mayer ('urley of Boston 
before he had served out his minimum senteiui' for using the mails to 
defraud had a strong lolor oi politics. Varitius governors, such as “I'a” 

' Sornr li.ive Ix-i ii uli il above. See al.so SlieMoii (ilm-ik. i nnu and Juslin- 
and Raymond Mol«>y. rolitus and Criminal Ciom iiiiaii (lojO). 

Mvdward M. Marlin, "'riK- .Seleili»)n of Judges in t'hiiago, ’ Aniinian Political 
Siictuc Ri ViiW, vol. do (.Vpril, p. 322. 

■'Sherill riioin.is K. Parley «)f New York C'ounty deposited in hi-^ bank actounl'. 
in a little over five years, which sum he ilaiimd iu- got from a “little tin 
bov." Northrop and .Northrop, op. lii., pp. 22.S 235. Slu rilf James .\. AUOuade ol 
Kings ('ounty ileposited S51U..5‘)7, which he claimed uas borrowed. Ibid., jj. 165. 

* I'or cases of both kinds see Northrop ami Northrop, op. nt. 



PATRONAGE, SPOILS, AND GRAFT 

Ferguson of Texas and Len” Small of Illinois, have been chargctl with 
using the power to pardon for personal or political reasons.‘ When a 
governor receives two to three thousand applications for pardons annually, 
he has an immense opportunity to do favors, and more. l*',ven ihe treat¬ 
ment of prisoners in penal institutions has been affected l)y politics in a 
wide variety of ways, from the contracting of prison lal)or in the South 
to the extension of favors, such as vacations or special food, to prisoners 
in jails and penitentiaries. 

During the years when Mayor Hague manipulated much of the judi¬ 
ciary of New Jersey almost at his pleasure, lawyers saiil that the enforce¬ 
ment of the law was corrupt only in “political” cases; that is, that judges 
and prosecutors resisted pressure except where the political organization 
was involved. Criminals not connected with the organization could not 
buy their way out. Juries trying election, bribery, or fraudulent pur¬ 
chasing cases might be li.xed, if the cases were allowed to come to trial at 
all; but juries were not fi.xed in most cases betwee!\ private individuals. 
While judges would hand down fantastic decisions in election cases - 
such as that a superintendent of elections had the power to open ballot 
boxes but not to look into them - these same judges would render just 
decisions in cases in which politics did not enter. Similarly in New York, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and other states, judges and prosecutors with an 
unsavory record in cases in which their parties had an interest, have in 
other cases administered the law justly and fairly. 


(General IOffects of Si>()ii.s and (iRAFr 

Out-and-out corruption, such as the sale of justice, or the bribery of 
legislators, is the e.\cei)tion rather than the rule in .American politics, but 
a certain amount of favoritism is everywhere to be expected. 'Fhe absence 
of charges or of j)roved instances of graft at any given lime or in any 
jurisdiction is not, however, to be taken as evidemee that none, or very 
little, exists; rather, it may only be that “by and large it ai)pear.s that 
the techniejues of graft have- reached a highly refined state, making detec- 

* During the term of his predenssor 40.^ pardons were issued, hut “ I’a” Eerguson 
issued 1774 before he was impeached; “Ma” l ergUMm issued 3H4 in her term. Sc*e 
Stuart A. MacC'orkle, “ Tardoning I’ower in 'Pexas,” Soulhurslern Sodal SiAmcc 
Quarterly, vcd. 15 (December, l‘>34), pp. 218 228, “In Texas,” wrote MacCorkle, 
“every conceivable form of pressure seems to be brought to bear on the governor to 
influence his actions [in issuing y)ardonsl. Political pressure, personality, and family 
influences arc played up.” 
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tion much more Hifficult than it was thirty or forty years ago . . . there 
is a trend towards more complicated and more effective means of conceal- 
ment.” ’ 

'rhcrc is steady oj)j>f)sitir)n to the cruder forms of graft in f)olitics, not 
only from reformers l)ut from |)rofessional associations and from citizens. 
Some forms of s|)oils, such as patronage and sherilTs fees are, year by 
year, reduced. Other activities, once regarded as merely unethical, such 
as the use of jx-t hanks, ar<‘ made illegal. That no statute can entirely 
siij)pre.ss graft and favoritism will almost go without saying: as long as 
gfjv(*r/iments ta.\ and .sj)end, some persons will gain and some will suffer, 
and there will be oj)portunity for favoritism. And as other laws are 
violated, so will laws against bribery, e.xtortion, mislcasance, and other 
forms of graft be violated. W hile complete purity is not to be expected, 
the social costs of .si)oils and graft are sulTic'iently serious so that a con¬ 
tinual pressure should be* e.xerteci against them, d'here are not only the 
fnoney costs, whic h are sericuis enough, and which divxTt the ta.xes that 
citizens jxiy from the* .services they should get for their money to the 
private* enrichment of individuals; j)erhap.s more .serious is the resulting 
use of public- powc'r for private ends, whic h is a frustration of popular 
government. A graft-ridden government, moreover, is inefl'icient and 
unreliable*, unlikely to sutfice for the complex needs of contemporary 
society. When graft is prevalent there is, furthermore, a breakdown of 
conficlc'nce in government, whether it is regarded as um[)ire or servant 
or bolli. .\t its worst this want of conlidence may result in a sort of 
anarchy, as in Chicago. 'I'hen, when public government cannot be 
Irustecl, |)rivate governments, relying upon their own force, grcjw uj) and 
engage in private wars. 

' \. (). K(>, Jr., I'hv It, huiqiifs of rolitiinl C'.rojt in the (1036), p. 414. 

(iarii^uis, op. dl., pj). 1()<) iCii, annw with thi> aiialysi-^ and enunirrati-s the (ievices 
Used to make dcfi-i tioii and conviction ditticiilf. 
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Party Finance and 
Corrupt Practices Legislation 


“I’ll take money Jrom any man,” said Ponrnso. ” \’ou can't run a party 
on nothing, and when you need money the place to get it is from (heFii 
that have it.” ^ It is probably safe to say that no i>arty organization ever 
had as much money as its leaders thought it needed, if not for an imme¬ 
diate victory, then to consolidate its position and to build u]> a restTve 
against future necessities. The leaders of pressure groups feel the same 
way; not one, to the author's knowledge, has ever announced that his 
association had all the money it could reasonably use. Rather, even the 
leaders of the groups which appear to be most amply financed can gen¬ 
erally jioint to a hundred activities which could be advantageously 
undertaken or extended, if the society only luwi the necessary money. 


WHERE PARTY FUNDS GO 


Pay of hiMiM.OYEKS 

Kvery party organization use^ a^ much volunteer help as it can get, 
and most of them get a great deal. Very few committeemen or other 
party leaders or officials are paid any salary or fee by their party. The 
great majority of them do their work for the jiarty because cif interest in 
the game of politics, through devotion to a cause for which the party 
stands or for which they hope to lead it to stand, in the anticipation of 
^ Walter Davenport, Power atul Glory: The Life of tioies }*enrose (1931), p. 177. 
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future preferment of some sort, or to help some leader, friend, or relative 
who is active in jjolitics. In addition, much party work which costs the 
jmrty nothing is carried by the taxpayers, in that some pcoj)Ie who are 
in official jiositions rlevote j)art or all of their time to party politics. In 
many a stale hou.se, to cite ju.st one type of situation, the commissioner 
at the head of a bureau is frcfjuently not in his office, and during cam¬ 
paigns, very rarely in. 'fhe work of the agency is actually supervised 
and <lirecte<l by the deputy commissioner, whatever his title may be. 
The commissioner, as a ranking political leader in the state, may be 
working very hard indeed, but at party business, not public business. At 
best, this is a kind of spoils or graft in which public funds used to pay 
salaries of official jiersonnel are in reality u.sed for party [iurposes. .At 
worst, the maladministration of an agimcy which may result may go so 
far that while eiujiloyees are busy at ]nirty work some disaster may occur. 
I'o citi* one reient instaiue, the investigations that followed the coal-mine 
explosion at ('enlralia, Illinois, Mardi 25. 1947. in which 111 miners were 
killed, revealeil that various employees of the state department of mining 
had been busy collecting campaign fumls for the Chicago mayoralty 
election and had not enforced the state mine safety laws. 

Volunteer help does not go very far to meet the needs of a party. In 
the first place, many of th<‘ luaessary people at luaidciuarters, such as 
stenograi)hers. cannot afford to give their time without pay, and part- 
time. volunteer work is undc'pendable in amount and unsatisfactory in 
(|uality. Second, such skilled persons as publicity num. researchers, and 
radio s< ript writers cannot normally be foun<l who are willing or able to 
work for nothing, or for an honorarium. .\ political party, like any other 
buyer of services, tends to get pretty much what it pavs for. If it has 
luiuls to hiie comiietent personnel, the <|uality of the work turned out 
will be high, but if it must rely upon amateur or jiart-time help, the work 
will be done, if done at all. only accompanieil by much (onfu.>>ion and with 
many damaging mistako. .\ first i la^>^ publiutx man ma\ command a 
.salary of a thou'^and dollars a month, but hi> employment, especially 
during a campaign, may be the most economical expenditure a party 
t an make. 


11 E.VDorARTKKS I '.XPKNSE 

It is curious that a number of states provide, rent free, headipiarters 
in the lapitol building or elsewhere for certain pressure groups, jwticu- 
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larly for the veterans organizations, hut unless a governor’s or a mayor’s 
office may be a kind of party headtpiarters, none is commonly provided 
for parties. The amount of space necessary for a national headquarters 
or for that of the party organization offices in most populous cities and 
states is .so great that a separate suite, or a whole building, is needed. 

I he rent and maintenance of this space is not the most important item 
of party expense, but it is considerable. In campaign years the rent item 
has to be increased, just as all items must be increased, 'fhe payment 
for office supplies, ecjuipment, tele])hone, and poslagi- are annual expenses 
which also increase in campaign years. 

When a party can raise the funds for additional rent, it finds it desirable 
to have regional headf|uarters, say in New York and Chicago, in addition 
to the Washington olfice. In the larger states two or more olfices may 
be necessary or desirable, both to cut <lown travel expenses and to increase 
efficiency. In cities, the ward, nationality, and other clubhouses may be 
used, especially during campaigns, to supplement the central headiiuar- 
ters. Sometimes the administration of party affairs is then divided on an 
area basis; for example, all matters atTecting one section of a city, from 
advertising in suburban papers to patronage, may go through the oflice 
in one clubhou.se. Or the administration may be dividi'd functionally, 
so that all matters aff(;cting Italians or Negroes, for instance, may be 
handled through clubhouses in the sections where most of them live. 
Such ancillary or temporary organizations as the PAC or the Willkie 
Clubs may provide local headijuarters. 


Cost of Party Puopaoanda 

Most of the devices of party jiropaganda discussed in ('haj)ters 5 and 0 
cost money: advertising, banners, buttons, letters, lithograjilied pictures 
and posters, pamphlets, radio time, sample ballots, and all the rest. The 
publication of a party jicriodical, such as the Democratic Dif^rst or the 
Republican A'cie.v, is expensive. Occasionally some billboards, j)riiiting, 
or other materials or services may be donated, but in general all of the 
devices of proiiaganda cost money. .\nrl because most vendors have liad 
.sad experiences at trying to collect unjiaid bills from j)arties, they demand 
cash in advance. The amount of money that can be sjient upon party 
propaganda is infinite; and almost any available amount can be put into 
advertising alone. Millions of dollars are, and more millions couhl be 
used to buy radio time. Most parties :ixind as much on jiroiiaganda as 
they can raise or can spare from oPier jiurposes. 
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Hiring Election-Day Workers 

If the whole truth could ever be known, probably the greatest single 
item in party costs is that of hiring election-day workers, watchers, 
challengers, drivers, and others. It is not the national but the state and 
local committees that carry this great expense. Writing in 1928, Trank 
Kent thought tliat “in a city of 7(K1,0()0 or 800,000, $60 to a precinct on 
elec tion day is an ordinary amount for a party to have. In such a city, 
there would be about (0) precincts, which means that approximately 
$36,(KK) is put out ” by each party in each election.’ But costs have risen 
since 192<S, so that $12.S per party per precinct would be reasonable today. 
And it must be remembered that while the big, nation-wide expenditure 
of party money and (dTort falls in the quadrennial presidential election 
years, primarv’, spec'ial, congressional, state, city, and other local elections 
oc( ur somevv'here in almost every month the year around. Some of the 
primary elections tluit have* involved contests for party control have 
procluced (he most sf)ec(a< ular sf)ending and the largest e-xpenditures per 
vole (asl. An election for mayor of ('hicago or New York City is com¬ 
monly (liought to cost each |)ar(y al)oul a million dollars. 

In about half of the I4(),(KK) precincts in the United States one major 
|)ar(y or the other is .so dominant that it needs to .spend only as much in 
each election as is ne<cssary to make a respectable showing and to main¬ 
tain its |)osition. say lifty dollars f)er precinct, or a total of $3,5()0,0(K), 
But this estimate may be low, because many of these one-party i)recin('ts 
are in states where, to c arry the whole state, it is desirable to gc't out every 
possible j)arty voter. lAen though the DemocTats, for e.\am[)le, can 
ordinarily carry \i'w ^■ork ('ity with ea.se, it is necessary for them to 
marshal the greatest possible* vote in every city precinct to overcome the 
upstate Re|)ublican vote. ('om|)arable situations occur in many other 
states If it may be assumed, however, (hat in most of the remaining 
7(),IKK) |)recinc ts both major i)arties contend to the limit of their resources, 
at least two hundred dollars jK*r i)recinct will l)e e\j)encU*(l, or a total of 
$14,{)(K),(HH). The total, then, for election-day workers is about $17,xS(K),- 
(KK) for a national election, j)lus an amount for which a fair estimate 
cannot be made for primaries, local, and special elections. 

riiis expenditure for election-day workers is, on the whole, porfectlv 
legitimate. The workers stir the voters into voting; tliey remind them 
that it is an election day, transport them to the j^olls, even serve as babv- 
' roluiml Hc/uivior (lOiS). p. 210 
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sitters while mothers go to the polls. Many voters expect these services. 
Others could not vote without one or more of them. When workers are 
paid ten or fifteen dollars each, it may be as.sumed that they are, in 
general, being paid for real work, even though in the occasional instance 
the only work e.xpected is that the individual paid shall get out his own 
family. But when they are being paid two to five dollars each, the sus¬ 
picion may reasonably exist that votes are being purchased under the 
guise of hiring workers, watchers, challengers, and .so on. How much of 
this there is in the United States it is impossible to say. \o doubt the 
amount varies from one election to another, and more is customary in 
some places than in others.’ 


Leaks in Party 'rkEAsi’RiEs 

An unknown proportion of the money used for camjiaign fumls and 
for other party purposes is handleil in cash to conceal both its origin and 
its destination. As this currency passes from hand to hand, some of it 
inevitably stii ks to the fingers that it loiu hes. If a j)rec im t caj)tain finds 
that he can hire sullicient workers at five instead of ten dollars each, he 
will not likely return to head(juarters any balaiue of the funds he rei eivi's. 
Rather, as Frank Kent said, he will buy himself a new suit of clothes. 
Fdward J. Idynn states that a rural candidate whom he had helped out 
with money with which to buy votes was defeated in the I'lection not 
withstanding, but shortly thereafter, “he blossomed out in a new liuick 
automobile.” ^ 'The Seabury Investigatimi turned up an e.\ample: 

Between 1918 and 1928 I'heofel was 'Treasurfr of the (2ueeiis County 
Caminiign Coinmitlee. In 1928 ibe Coinmittee reteiveti SI2d,b99.7.S in 

' David il. Kurl/.maii tiled testimony in lii'' Mtlhods oj ( tuili(tiling I in J’/iihi 
(lrlf>/iia pp. 119 lil), ilial four or I'ae < ai'Yavvi rv^ four or live wahlier^, and 

varying numbers of oilier worker" were hired lor eai h jire* iin t at about ten dollars a 
day each. He quoted the ti-stinioiiy oi one l«ad« r to the etfiit that “'I'he tase of 
watching the ballol.s meant nothing. ’I hat was not m the deal at all. . . If a division 
l{)recinctl leader was wise he wouldn’t get a watcher that was not gooil for at lea^t ten 
votes. Didn’t he get ten dollar""’’ Sonya Korthai wrote in lier (uf^a/irrls of Denuunuy 
(1947), p. 83, that in some jm-iiiuts in Chuago, 'the parly agent assembled the 
venal voters, those whom he had given $3 to $5 to hi Ip him. In the transient areas, 
those to whom the uqitain had given ‘two bits’ or someotlier ‘handout’ wen* mar¬ 
shaled to ‘do their duty.’ Precinct captains in these areas "lateil that the most lertain 
W'ay of getting votes was to buy them. 'I'he amount of money allotted to them on 
election dav by their ward coinmittennen was "pent for e.xactly this puri)osc*.” 

* You're the Boss (1947), p. 113. 
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cam[)aign contribution?.. Out of these funds, Smedley, the chairman, 
gave his secretary Kis-sling S6000 and then said to Theofel, “John, take 
a thousand for yourself.” ' 

Higher j)arty leaders may be fully aware or may suspect that party money 
is being div< rti*d to private u.se “knoiked down” but for a variety 
of rc'asons they may be unable to prevent the peculation. City and 
(oimty (hairnu ii and (“ven ])recin(t committeemen are leaders in their 
own right, usually not subject to removal b\ higher authority, even if 
th(“ fraud could be ])roved. 'I'he leaders, moreover, may hesitate to take 
any ac lion, because they may not like to rc-veal either the fact that they 
we re disl ribul ing c ash or that a < ertain amount was sent into a particular 
area, for then other area-^ less favored mav (om|)lain. \o allegation is 
lu re intended thut all juditic ian-^ help themselves to ])arty funds. Prob¬ 
ably they are as honest as any other class <»f nuMi would be under the 
circumstances, but wlu'u secret amounts of currency filter through any 
orgam’/.ation, the tc-nijitations to misuse it aie great. 


WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 

(’C)N rUIlUTIONS FROM ('.VNDIOATKS 

No one knows juc c isedy how common the prac ticc- is of demanding that 
c andickites make a contribution to the* pait\ organization or to the cam- 
paign hind in rc-tuin for thedr nominations. No doubt it is more common 
in urban than in rural areas, and no doubt too much dejuauls uiion the 
standing ol the candidate and his relationship to the party. 'That is, an 
unknown man may bc‘ askcul to c onlribute, as the pric r of be ing suj)|)ortc‘cl 
b\ the Olg.ini/ation in the- j)rimarv or convcailion, an amount ecjual to 
one- \c-ar’s salar\ in the oflicc- he seeks. Ilut if a parts luc cU a landidate 
who is already lamoiis, sa\ to run fetr govcTiior, he- ma\ not be* asked to 
contribute- an\thing Such candidates, in the argot of j)olitics, are 
“handed the- nomination on a silver platter.” Politicians defend the 
practice- of re-c(uiring contributions from candidate-s on two j)rincipal 
giounds; that the- j)arly make*s many e.xjienditures on be half of the whole- 
tic kc-l which bene-tit e-ac h candidate, even if indirectly, and eon.se-cpu-ntly 
c-ac h should help to carry the general e.\j)ensf. and. second, that the 
nomination is valuable advertising to the candidate, especially to a 

‘ W . It. .uul J. li. Nortluop. r/u' InsoltHif of O’fui- (p. I.S 4 . 
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lawyer, and that he will get the money back in increased business. In 
areas in which one party is dominant it will have little dilViculty in collect¬ 
ing from candidates, but the minority parly will find collection difficult 
or impossible, because the nomination is of little value when chances of 
election are poor. 

jVfost candidates are expected by their parties to carry their personal 
campaign expenses, such as advertisements, the salary of a personal 
campaign manager, and traveling. I'lie higher the ofiice sought, however, 
the less this rule applies. .V candidate for Presiilent, unless he is an 
extremely wealthy man, cannot be expecte<l to j)ay for the special train 
used on transcontinental campaign lours and for other great exj^enses; 
and in some i)opulous states and big cities, the cost of rimning for governor 
or mayor is too great for most individuals to sustain by tliemselves. .\ 
wealthy candidate for high ofiice will help out toward his own e\|)en.ses, 
but he cannot carry them all. Hut for the great majority of the S(K),(KK) 
elective ofiices, the rule holds good that each candidati* must larry his 
personal cam]')aign expenses. 

Amouul of Expenses, flow much these campaign expenses will amount 
to will vary widely with the ofiice sought, the closcMiess of the contest 
expected, and the nature of the constituency to he reaihed. lofty or 
sixty thousand dollars is not unusual for most state-wide ofiices. Richard 
I.. Neuberger, a former member of the Oregon legislature, recently 
declined an ofi'er from his state committee to run for the United States 
Senate. “'J'he most recent campaign fun<l of a successful senatorial 
aspirant in our state e.Kceeded $64,(KX),” he wrote. “ I was informed that 
an adequate campaign . . . would reipiire a minimum of S40,tH)t). 1 had 
no more idea where to raise such an amount of nu)ney than 1 have where 
C'aptain Kidd’s treasure is buried.” 'I'he costs of running for ofiice have, 
like all other costs, everywhere increased. Neuberger rpioted Oswald 
West, who was elected governor in Oregon in f6H), to show llie differences 
in costs; “ I was elected governor with SdlKK). .Ml the money t ame from 
my ow'n bank account and that of one friend. 'I'oday Sd(KK) would Just 
about buy you half an hour on a state-wide radio hookuj).’' ‘ 

The fdeaV' Candidate. 4'he ideal candidate from the point of view of 
party finance is the wealthy man who can not only carry his own campaign 
but w^ho can also make substantial contributions to the j)arty campaign 
fund. Frank Kent called such candidates “fat cats” and listed among 

' “It Costs Too Much to Run for Ofiice,” Acu- York lima, Suuduy Afn^azine, 
.\\m\ 11, 1948. 
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the well-known ones, Senators Coleman Dupont, Stephen B. Elkins, 
John B. Weeks, and Lawrence C. Phipps.' Senators Warren Barbour 
and Hamilton i'. Kean of Xew Jersey were other recent examples. 
Berans.; of the corrupt practices acts, discussed below, the amount that 
fat cats loidributi- and the ways in which the money is transferred are 
amonK the dee|X'st se, rets of politics. If one of these wealthy men con¬ 
tributes a <|uart. r of a million or half a million dollars, he may do so in 
the names of a multitude of friemis, relatives, and business associates who 
are .|uii'tly reimbursed, perhaps afti'r the campaign is over. Tt may be 
that only three or four men at the top of the state party will know the 
amount and how the contribution was made, but the county chairmen 
and even the prei iui t executives will feel the difference when a fat cat is 
on the ti( kel. I 'or then the reipiest of a county chairman for live thousand 
dollars to adxerlise in local racial and nationality pa|)ers is honored with¬ 
out i|uibbling. and lh<‘ preeiiud laptaius lau get two hundred dollars j>er 
prcf i;i( t of (lit* usual huiHlrod dollars. 


.\.S,SK.SSMI'M.S OF OfFK’KMOI.DFR.S 

.Another important source of party funds is the a.s.se.ssment ot office¬ 
holders, the “shake down.” It is a part of the spoils .system, and as such 
it has been tra( ed hack to the KSdO’.s. “ I'Vom that time until the })resent,” 
wrote Louise Overaf ker, “the civil servants have been the prey of lo('al, 
Ntate, and national (ommittee'^, and their contributions sometimes 
‘voluntary’ and sometinu's »)therwise have been an important source 
of party funds.” •’ The contributions expected vary from one locality to 
another, and even in the same city or state they vary with election years 
and with the intensity of jiolitical campaij^ns. Lhe amounts are usually 
j;ra<lualed witli salary ranj^es, from I to 12 j)er cent j)er annum. Kurt/, 
man found that in IMula(h-!phui ^ to 5 jht cent was lolkated bv the 
Republiian city committee, })lus I to 2 per cent by the ward fommittee 
of the employee’s residence.'' The state t tmimittee will likewise undertake 
to assess state employees. I'lie scale of assessments must be api)lied to 
too many jieojile for it to be kej)t very secret, with the result that any 
investigator, or citN hall or state house reporter uin a.scertain it readily. 

' ()/>. ill., p. ()J. 

■ Monty in LVo/iewi (11 r- Maemillau C'oinpanx, p. U)2. l lu author presents 

selected examples turiiefl up by luxesliiiatinj; coinmitlees over the years. See also 
James K. I’olloek. J'lUly t ompiiii^n I'limh t.iuj(»i, pp. ll.S 125. 

^ ()/). ill , p. 75. 
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A rough estimate of the total collected can then be made by applying the 
percentages in use against the salary items in appropriations. Thus, if a 
city or county has a payroll of $15,000,000 a year, a 3 per cent average 
assessment will bring in $450,000. The money is, however, commonly 
contributed in cash, often month by month, so that it is virtually impos¬ 
sible to build up a body of evidence sufficient for a court case to prove the 
total amount collected. Some employees, schoolteacliers for e.xumple, 
usually escape the payment. 

In some circumstances the contributions are not graduated at all. 
Thus a person holding an obvious sinecure may be reijuired to pay a flat 
half or more of the salary (after income tax) to the organization that 
got him the office. Where handsome fees arc paid, the reeijnent may be 
compelled (after income tax) to turn all or a large share of them over to 
his party. For generations it has been common for a party in power 
nationally to ask for very large contributions from the wealthy men who 
have sought the higher diplomatic posts. Since the Hatch Act thest* 
contributions have had to be broken up into units of less than S.SIKH) each 
or made to state committees. 

Federal litnployees. Soliciting, assessing, or receiving i)oHtical contri¬ 
butions from federal employees by other officers or employees has long 
):)cen illegal. Statutes of 1867, 1883, and 1925 all forl^ade it.' 'I'hese 
laws do not forbid voluntary contributions by federal emj)loyces, but 
the Hatch Act of 1940 makes it illegal for any person, federal (*mi)loyee 
or not, to receive as well as to solicit any contribution from any person 
receiving a benefit under a federal relief ap|)ro])riation. 'Die acts are 
apparently generally observed in Washington, but Boss I’lynn hints that 
they are ignored in the Bronx, and federal employees resident tliere are 
required to contribute through relatives.^ In 1945 the Unit(‘d States 
Civil Service Commission ordered a Dr. A. II. Stewart, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Health, dismissed along with two other offic iais all paid in 
part by federal funds, because they had “participated in coercion of em¬ 
ployees to make political contributions to the state Republican I*arty.” ^ 
Some state laws also prohibit the assessment of public emj)loyees.* It is 
safe to say that these state statutes are commonly ignored; classified 
as well as unclassified employees are induced to make “voluntary” 
contributions. 

* Earl R. Sikes, State and Federal Corrupt Practices legislation (1928), pj). 183-188. 

“Edward J. Flynn, op. cit., p. 115. * New York Times, February 16, 1945. 

< Harry Best, Corrupt Practices at Elections (1937), Senate Document 11, 75th 
Congress, 1st Session. 
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Attitude of Employees. The rank and file of public employees do not 
object, at least not vocally, to the assessment system. Those who got 
their jobs through |)olitirs feel an obligation to their party. Being asked 
to make a contriljution enhances their self-esteem, their sense of belong¬ 
ing, of being a part of the organization; or they may be anticipating party 
help in k<‘e[)ing tliemselves in olTire or improving their status, so that 
they want to do what they c an to assure party success. Flynn cites an 
exam[)le of an employee who paid her assessment years after she retired, 
not be( ause she had to, but because she wanted to. Murmurs or revolts 
will o('cur, however, if the suspicion arises that much of the money goes 
to the j)rivate enrichment of leaders, or if the feeling becomes prevalent 
that emi)loyees in the higher ranges are not actually being made to 
contribute in j)roportion to their salaries. The ability-to-pay principle 
must be equitably ap|)lied in this political income tax. Reformers, how- 
ev(T, have consistently opposed the political assessment of officeholders, 
and the statutes on the books, state and national, are the result of their 
elTorts. 'Fhe National Civil Service Reform League has used legal pro¬ 
ceedings to enforce the laws, although their resources are too limited to 
produce* general enforcement.* 


CONTKIIU'TIONS FROM I’KRSONS WITH A (iENEKAL InTICRF.ST 

Parties receive a relatively small proportion of their total income from 
persons with only a general interest in the election or in certain candidates. 
The two-dollar and live-dollar contributions, which parties try hard to 
get, belong in this classification. The Socialist and some other minor 
parties have received most of their funds in small contributions from the 
membershij) fees of j)arty members. Many candidates of major parties 
have wealthy friends or relatives who will contribute. Thus Theodore 
Roosevelt had his Ceorge Perkins, Al Smith his John Raskob, Franklin 
Roosevelt his I'rank Walker. .Xs in the theater, these contributors are 
known in i)olitics as “angels.” Some of them seek no office or reward; 
others will accept an honorary post. 


('oNiRinrrioN's from Special Interests 

The largest j>roportion of the contributions comes from people and 
groups with a direct financial interest in the outcome of the campaign; 
‘ Frank M. Sti wart, The SiUionnl (.’ivil Seri'iee Teform Lciiaue {1020), pp. 37 41. 
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from persons selling goods or services to government; from individuals 
seeking political appointments, protection, or favor; and, especially in 
state and local politics, from businesses existing under the licensing power, 
such as liquor and horseracing. In an unknown number of instances 
contributions from these interested individuals and groups are made to 
both parties, so that no matter which side wins the contributor will have 
friends in power. Probably this practice is more common in state and 
local than in national politics. Sometimes these double contributions 
are made openly, as when K. F. Hutton in 1944 contributed >$.1000 to 
the Democratic National Committee and the same amount to the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee.* But more commonly the contributions to 
one side only are revealed, and usually those revealed are to the side that 
the contributor expects to win. A group that contributes handsomely, 
such as a horseracing or dogracing association, may conceal its contri¬ 
butions to the minority party because it fears reprisals, but it will make 
the contributions nonetheless in order to preserve the minority party, 
because it fears that if one party becomes too dominant its e.xactions will 
grow to be intolerable. 

No one can examine the eleven-page list of contributions by prominent 
family groups made in the presidential election of 1944 without being 
struck by the leaning of the wealthy to the Republican Party. The 
DuPont family led all the rest with total contributions of $109,832; the 
Pews contributed $96,995; the Rockefellers$.S2,4(X).’^ Professor Overacker 
attempted to analyze the economic interest of some large contributors to 
national campaign funds, but found that in 1944 in the case of the 
Democratic Party 02 per cent were unclassiliable and 25 per cent uniden¬ 
tified, and that in the Republican Party, 38 per cent were unclassiliable 
and 21 per cent unidentified.'* Where the interests of the big contributors 
could be identified, however, three times as many bankers, brokers, and 
manufacturers contributed to the Republican as to the Democratic Party, 
rhe bulk of contributions to national parties come from relatively few 
individuals: “Half the Democratic campaign fund (in 1928| came from 
135 members of the party who could affonl to give $5(KK) or more. Three 
contributions exceeded $l(X),0UO. Ninety-nine per cent of the contrib- 

^ United States Senate, 79th Congrcs>, Ft SesMon, Special Committee to Investigate 
. . . Campaign Expenditures in 1944, Report (1945), p. 144. Hereafter cited as Green 
Committee Report. 

Ubid., pp. 140-151. 

3 Louise Overacker, Prendential Campaign Funds (IJo'^ton L niver^ity Press, 1946), 
p. 15. 
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utors Rave the other half of the fund.” In the Republican Party, “Three 
hundred persons, each of whom gave $5000 or more apiece, gave more 
than 45 pc.-r cent of the entire fund. Another 44 per cent represented 
gifts of $100 to $5(K)0.” * It is still true, in Overacker’s phrase, that the 
rank and file members of each party are not paying their political bills, 
but instead they allow a relatively few wealthy [)ersons. most of whom 
have business interests, to pay their bills for them. It would be too much 
to assume that these big contributors give their money out of pure 
altruism. esj)e< ially when the contributions tannot be deducted from 
iiK ome ta.\. Hut the tracing of contributions into specific determinations 
of public poli( y is very diOicult. It is [lossible only in isolated instances 
to establish a direct, cause-and-effect connection between a large gift to 
a (junpaign fuiul and, say, a tariff schedule or a .shij) sub.sidy.” 


Misci-a I ANKoi s Soi Kci'.s OK Funds 

'The national (ommittees raise; what money they can from the Jefferson, 
jc'u kson, and Lincoln Day dinners, where each person attending pays a 
hundred dollars or more ])er plate, .\bout S5(M),()()() is obtained each 
liresidential year from th(‘ convention city or from the hotc'ls and other 
businesses that profit from having a convention in the city. Many stale 
and local party organi/ations raise money by means of various kinds of 
entcTtainmenfs. such as outings, clambakes, boat rides, pic nics, and so on. 
'1 he .sale- of tic kc-ts for lhe.se affairs is often indistinguishable from {)olitical 
as.ses.smenls. Public- employees and candidates are given books or blocks 
ol tickets whic h they are e.\{)ected to pay for, and they may either sell or 
give away llu- tic kets as they please.*. 'Lhiis two thousand tickets may be 
bought lor a ride on a boat that can carry only two hundred, or a thousand 
tickets may be* sold for a c'orn roast at which only two hundred appear. 
Where the state law or the enforcement of the law permits, bingo games, 
rallies, lotteries, and similar games of chance are in some localities used 
to rai.se money. 

' Ibid., p. 14. 

* l or Si-nator vrry frank testimony concerning his collections of campaign 

funds Irom tarill [irotei led and tax exempt corp*irationsin Pennsylvania which desired 
to pieseive their |>rivilege.s. .see Louise Overacker. Money in KUctions (ld.^2), pp. 182- 
1S7 1 he author asseinhle-c many other example^ of contributions by persons with 

speiihl interests to proleil. 
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Service and Assistance in Lieu of Contributions 

Various types of assistance to parties have the same result as contri¬ 
butions of money. On the national level the millions of dollars spent 
annually by the National .Vssociation of ManufaeturiTs on newspaper 
advertising and other publicity has virtually the .same objective an<l 
effect as if they were spent by the Republican I’arty. The support of 
Democratic candidates in the labor j)ress is worth thousands, if not mil¬ 
lions, of dollars in advertising. Whether a part) spends its money to 
get out the vote on election day, or whether thi* vote is mobilized by 
PAC workers who are not paid by the party, the result is the same. In 
state and local politics automobiles may be provided without charge for 
use on election day; headquarters space or the use of halls for meetings 
may be supplied at no cost or at a nominal rent; j>arties may be allowed 
to put posters on billboards not already in use; i>rinters seeking contracts 
for public printing may do the printing for parties without charge, and 
so on. Corporations which cannot legally make contributions may lend 
the services of their advertising, layout, and publicity men to |)aity 
organizations. Sometimes groups or businesses which cannot contribute 
will permit the use of their mailing or membership lists and thereby save 
a [)arty committee the hundreds or thousands of dollars necessary to 
build up such lists; and indeed in many (tuh.*s no one outside an assoc iation 
or society can build uj) a li.st regardle.ss of cost. rh(‘ monc'v value of all 
these and other types of services and assistance is unknown and incal 
culable. Perhaps, the country over, they ecjual or exceed in value the 
direct money contributions to parties. 


ATTEMPTS TO REGULATE PARTY FINANCE 

'Phk Sources of J'unds 

From the days of the Cireek denmcracies and the Roman Republic, the 
financing of candidates and parties has involved problems of public policy 
which, in spite of much legislation, arc still in large part unsolved.’ riie 

^ For a short summary of the historj' of such IcKi^lJitiuii .see L(jui.se < Iverat ker, op. < it., 
pp. 1 17. Such laws are commonly called corrui)t practices ac hut asi<l<- from their 
common prohibition of a few offenses, lon^ recoj'iiized as corrupt, sue h as the brihini; 
or intimidation of v'oters, the acts aim to regulate behavior not usually regardc-d as 
corrupt in se; thus the making of contributions is not corrupt in itsc'lf, but only if the 
gift exceeds an amount .set by law or comes fn.m a pudiibited source is it illegal and 
hence corrupt. 
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first problem is that of the sources of party funds, already mentioned. Is 
it dangerous to popular government for certain persons (public employees, 
the rich) or for certain institutions (banks, corporations) to contribute at 
all, or under certain circumstances? The attempts, not entirely success¬ 
ful, of the federal arts and a score of state arts to prevent political assess¬ 
ments of offiri'liolders have been discussed. If Congress hoped that the 
$.S(KK) limitation imjvised liy the Hatch Art u[)on contributions by indi¬ 
viduals to national committees or candidates would reduce the influence 
of th(; wealthy upon party behavior, the limitation proved a failure from 
the very first. As several congressional investigations have shown, the 
wealthy stayed within the letter of the law, but by dividing their contri¬ 
butions into amounts of less than S5(XK), and by having them made in the 
names of a variety of relatives, the same large amounts came from the 
same rich individuals as before the Hatch Act. “(jifts were hung on 
more branches of the family tree,” wrote Professor Ovcracker, “and 
routed through a variefv of committees, but they came from the same old 
Santa Chius. ” ‘ 

(V)ngress and the legislatures in three fourths of the states have 
prohibited contributions from corporations to national and state cam¬ 
paigns. Among th(; reasons ofTered are that banks and corporations are 
eustodians of funds belonging to persons in various [)arties or in no party 
and th(‘refore that these funds should not be used to influence politics 
without the owners* consent; that the great resources of corporations 
would enable tlunn, legally creatures of the state, to dominate its political 
processes unless they are restrainerl by law; and (pragmatically) that 
when cori)orations have Inm allowed to contribute, their ol)jectives and 
political methods have not been in the public interest, d'he Taft-IIartley 
.\ct of PM7 extended the prohibition to labor organizations, which were 
forbidtlen to make either contributions or c.\{)enditures in connection 
with elections. 

Prohibitions running to the source of party funds have not been com- 
j)Ietely successful. "(Contributions from corporations have not been 
eliminated, although they are usually carefully concealed,” wrote Pro- 
fc*ssor Overacker, citing various instances in which investigations had 
turned up direct violations of the laws.- 'Phe Ellender Committee, which 
investigated cam{)aign e.xpenditures of the 1946 election, reported that 
"some corjvirations and labor unions have spent money directly on behalf 

' rrtwidrnltiii I 'amPitifin Funds (1946), p. v?6. 

^ Mont'x in FUition^ ( 19 . 12 ), pp. .05-3.17. 
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of a political party or candidate.” ^ There is probably no ctTecti\c way 
by which laws could prevent a corporation from voting a bonu- to one 
of its officers with the understanding that the money, after inenmc tax, 
should be used for a campaign contribution. Where corporatiors and 
unions have been barred from making contributions or making expendi¬ 
tures, they have sometimes succeeded in evading the laws l)v setting up 
organizations, nominally or actually independent, to wnieh eontril>utions 
may be made and which then use the money in behalf of oi’e party or the 
other.^ 


The Amounts of Money .\llowed by Law 

The second problem is that of the total amounts of money permitted to 
parties and to candidates. lA^gislators and congre'^smen have ajiparently 
felt that the spending of large sums by one party or one candidate pro¬ 
duced an undesirable ine(|uality. 'Hiat certain parlies and candidates 
did have more money than their opponents has long been known. From 
the campaign of 1896, when Bryan frightened eastern ca]>italisls severely, 
to the present time, the Republican National ('ommittee has almost 
always obtained and spent more money than the Demoi ratic. IC.xactly 
how much more is entirely a matter of estimates for the years before 1910, 
when for the first time national committees were reipiired to file reports. 
These estimates are often wide apart. Bryan, for instance, claimed that 
Mark Hanna raised S16,(XK),0(K) for the 1896 campaign, but biographers 
of Hanna put the amount at almut M any rate, the Demo¬ 

cratic Party in the campaign of 1896 raised only about $6(K),0(X). But 
even after the passage of federal legislation there was doulit that the laws 
were fully obeyed. The Tea Pot Dome investigation, for e\ami)le, indi¬ 
cated that probably more money by several millions of dollars was raised 
and spent by the Republican National ('ommittee in 1920 than its treas¬ 
urer admitted; he died, however, before the investigation reaclu'd him. 

The Hatch Act. 'Fhe amounts that the parties announced h)r each 
campaign had risen bv 19d6 to $8,892,0tK) lor tlu* Republiians and 
$5,194,(X)0 for the Democrats, when in 1940 the Hatch .\cl i)Ut a sS8.(KK),- 
000 ceiling upon the total that a committee could lawfully si)end. I'here- 

‘ Senate Special Committee to InvestiKalc Senatorial (ampaiKii Kxjx iulitures, 
1946, 80th Congress, 1st Session, Report (1947), p. 28. 

* Such organizations were the Committee for Constitutional Covernment, which 
raised and spent more than $255,000 in 1944, and .\meritan .Action, Inc., which raised 
$95,805 and spent $114,828 in 1946. 
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after, neither national [)arty committee admitted spending more than 
the law allowed. But the very first election after the Hatch Act showed 
the futility of the ceiling kind of legislation. The Republican National 
C'omniittee itself sj)ent some $2,242,(KK), but the Willkie Clubs spent 
$1 ,d.S.S,(K)(), other committees spent $1,476,(KK), and the Re])ublican state 
committees, $1(),<S6,S,(KX). Charles Michelson wrote of the Democrats 
that “The Hatch Act had come along to plague us with its various 
restrictions, prohiljitions, and limitations. It took all the ingenuity of 
the strategy l)oard to evade these. Big contributions and loans now had 
to be made to state organizations or else be attributed to individual 
names in amounts not in e.xcess of $5(XK).” ‘ I'he Creen Committee of 
1944 reported that 

'I’he limitation placed upon receipts and expenditures of 

political (ornmittees by the Hatch Act of 1940 is utterly unrealistic. If it 
was intended to limit over-all expenditure of fun<ls in a federal campaign, 
it has completely failed. It docs not aj)ply to state or local committees. 
Furthermore, it has led to the growth of numerous collateral organizations, 
thereby making juiblicity of campaign funds diflicult.- 

’Fhe (’ommittee recommended repeal of the ceiling provision and reliance 
upon j)ublicity. Professor Overacker thought that because the Hatch 
Act encouraged “decentralization, evasion, and concealment,” it might 
well be entitled “,\n .Act to Promote Pernicious Political Activities.”'^ 
CVrtainly if the future of popular government lies in the direction of the 
development of strong national parties, responsible to the voters for 
tlu-ir conduct in ollice, a statute is distinctly undesirable which encourages 
the growtli of temj)orary organizations that raise and s|)end money and 
di.ssolve the day after an election. It would be preferable to admit and 
ai'cept linancial inecjuality among candidates and parties and only to 
insist upon full j)ul)licity at all times, m)t merely for parties, but also, in 
the words of the (Ireen ('ommittee, for “all organizations which seek to 
inlluence direi tly or indirectly the nomination or election of candidates.” 

' /'///■ Cthosl I'lilkw {). 60. 

* Rt-port, j). S2. \(»( rountijij^ the rcf;ular party ciumnittcLs, tlu* (ireen Com¬ 

mittee counte<l sixteen independent national committees or groups which supported 
the Democratic natit)nal ticket, twenty-seven which supported the Republican; sixty- 
nine intiastate iinlependent committees or groups which supported the Democratic 
ticket, thirty nine whicli supported the Republican tp- 79). 

*(>/>. lit., p 45. Italics in the original. 
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No organization should be permitted to escaj^e piildicity by calling itself 
an educational committee,” as scores have done. 

State Regulation. A few states have limited total expenditures by state 
committees, but these acts are so commonly ignored that they may be 
regarded as obsolete legislation. State party organizations never admit 
to spending more than the law allows; they may channel contributions to 
local or special committees or to candidates, or they may report only 
those contributions which can readily be traced. Hut investigations are 
so rare and the machinery for enforcement of state corrupt [>ractices acts 
so rudimentary that most politicians hold the laws in contempt. 

Many state laws limit in one way or another the amount that candi¬ 
dates may spend. Money may be spent in some states for certain desig¬ 
nated purposes only (travel, postage, atlvertising) or it may not be spent 
for certain forbidden purposes (“treating” voters to drinks, transporting 
them to the [iolls). 'Fhe commonest type of limitation, however, is upon 
the total amount of money that a candidate may spend. This amount 
may be a flat sum (e.g., for governor of Alabama, SIO.(HK)); or it may be 
expre.ssed as a percentage of the annual salary of tlie ollice sought (e.g., 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the annual salary of any ollict* in California) ; 
or the amount may be related to the number of voters a candidate may 
have in the con.stituency he .seeks to rei)re.s(‘nl (e.g., $15 for each KXH) 
voters in Connecticut). 

Federal Corrupt Practices Act. The federal Corruj)t HraiTici's Act of 
1925 forbids a (andidate for .senator to spend more than $1(),()(K), a 
candidate for the House of Representatives more than $2500; or alter¬ 
natively, “an amount eciual to the amount obtained by multiplying three 
cents by the total number of votes (ast at the last general elec'lion for all 
candidates for the ollice which the candidate seeks ljut iji no event 
exceeding $25,(KX).” ^ 'Hie Priest Committee which investigated the 
cam[)aign of 1946 recommended that these amounts should be increased.* 

These state and federal acts applying to candidates are widely violated 
or evaded. As Frank Kent said, “There is no corrupt practices act in 
any state and no federal enactment on the subject through which it is not 
easy to ‘drive a four-horse team’ - - none through which four-horse teams 
are not regularly driven.” '' The biggest hole in the laws is that which 

^ 43 Stat. L. 1073. Hut necessary travel, stationery, po.sta^e, printing, and other 
items of expense are by Section 309 (c) e.xempt from the ceiling limitations. 

* Special Committee on Campaign Expenditures, House of Representatives, 79th 
Congress, 2d Session, House Report No. 273 (I'etembcr 31, 1946), p. 4H. 

^Op. cit., p. 217. 
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places the limitation iifxin expenflitures by a candidate but does not (per¬ 
haps cannot) limit what is spent in his behalf by others. ^ A candidate for 
Ojngress may, for example, stop with spending the $2500 allowed, but 
the Jones-for-(’ongress ('lubs may spend $10,000, his friend John Smith 
may at his own expense go on the air to speak in Jones’s behalf; and the 
state organization may allot Jones a part of the radio time it bought and 
show his picture in advertisements and on billboards along with those of 
other party candidates, ft is perhaps pos.sible for Jones to know how 
much he spent of his own funds. He cannot know, and perhaps nobody 
can do more than estimate, what was spent in his behalf. The Priest 
('ommittee recognized the futility of the present limitations upon expen- 
flitures in behalf of candidates; it said in its Report, “The committee feels 
that the effectiveness of the [)er.sonal limitation is lost if other persons or 
organizations may secure contributions and expend money to amounts 
without limitation, whether said persons or organizations are receiving 
contributions and making expenditures with or w’ithout the knowledge 
or consent of the candidate.” ^ 


Loans 

'I'he problem of loans to parties and candidates is a particularly difficult 
one for the laws to reach. If a sum is advanced as a loan rather than as 
a gift, the lender may hold a sort of mortgage on the party or candidate, 
and if they do not follow policies or make promises which the lender 
approves he may at a time inconvenient to them seek to collect his loan 
from any funds in their j^ossession. If a candidate is successful in the 
elec tion, his independence as a public official may be seriously compro¬ 
mised by such an obligation hanging over his head. Loans also may be 
used as a device for evading corrupt practices acts: 

'I here is re;isoi\ to believe that money is frequently lent without any 
c.\i)eelati()n of repayment. It apjK'ars in the reports as a loan to allay 
[popular suspicion, but with a tacit understanding between the borrower 
and the lender that the matter will be forgotten after the campaign. Were 
Joseph R. tlrundy and W. L. Mellon repaid the hundreds of thousands 
which they lent various committees in the interests of Pepper’s [1926] cam- 
I)aign in Pennsylvania? Did William CcM)|X‘r Proctor and A. D. Sprague 
ever collect anything on the S821,000 loans to the Wood pre-convention 
campaign in 1920? - 

* AV/><>r/. p. 49. • boui'.e Overackcr, Money in Elections (1932), p. 146. 
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A loan, furthermore, may only be a device to account for a large contri¬ 
bution until, as one newspaper put it, “a flock of dummy contributors” 
can be induced to allow their names to be used. 


Campaign Deficits 

Campaign deficits are composed of items left over after election day, 
either unpaid bills (such as those for advertising, printing, or telephone), 
or loans, or both. Although the raising of funds to make up a party’s or 
a candidate’s campaign deficit is a matter particularly important to the 
public interest, it usually receives little attention. It is important, 
because a contributor during a campaign may not know that the party 
to which his gifts go will win; but when he makes a gift afterward he 
knows exactly what, if anything, he is getting for his money in the way 
of determining party or official policy. 

Although Harry F. Sinclair never admitted that his contribution and 
loan of $260,000 toward cleaning up the Repul)lican Parly deficit of 1020 
had any connection with the naval oil leases or the oil prosecutions, the 
[Liberty] bonds were given to iRepublican national chairman Will) Hays 
just at the time that the .Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
was bringing to light facts which indicate*! that Secretary of the Interior 
Fall had been bribed to make the Flk Hills and 'I'eaixit Dome leases, an«l 
Senator Walsh has suggested that “. . . the extraordinary sum yielded uj) 
at that critical time by Sinclair w’as not altogether voluntarily donated, 
and that either hope or fear, if not gratitude, stimulated his generosity 
and accentuated his devotion to the principles of the Rejmblican Parly. 
In the predicament in which he found himself at that junetur** he stoo<l in 
dire need of friends at court.”* 

If there is any time when a contributor can be sure of getting something 
for his money, it is in making up a campaign deficit. He may indeed 
then be in a position to obtain from an elected public officer or from a 
party in power some official action which he desires before he pays ov(;r 
the money. 


Publicity of Contkiih:tion.s and Expendhi kl.s 
The federal and the state corrupt practices acts re*iuire that party 
committees and candidates shall, under various regulations, file refMirts 
‘ Ibid., p. 187. 
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of their rcceij)t.s and expenditures. Some state laws require these state¬ 
ments before and after the primary and before and alter the general 
elertion; and the federal law, which requires statements in March, June, 
Sef)tember, and before the tenth and again before the fifth day preceding 
a general election, has somewhat the same effect of producing intermittent 
public ity. 'rh(‘se laws are desirable, as far as they go, in revealing to the 
voters wlio is jmving which of their political bills while the campaign is 
going on. I>ut because the last pre-election report commonly is filed 
some flays before eIec:tion day, the highly important election-day money 
is not rc‘j)ortefl fif it is reported at all) until after the election. 

'I'he federal law reejuires that the names and addresses of all contrib¬ 
utors of one hundred dollars or more must be included in reports, and in 
recent years the reports of the campaign investigating committees have 
printt'd lists of these c'ontributors. Many of the state laws have similar 
[)rovisic)ns, but when the reports are filed with a multitude of state, city, 
townshij), and county c lerks, it is virtually impossible to make a comifiete 
compilation. 

'rhe public ity rec|uir(“ments of the corrupt practices acts are very com¬ 
monly ignored by candidates and committees. The Priest Committee' 
found that 122 of tlie candidates for the Ilcjuse of Re])resentatives hafl 
simply failed in P)16 to tile the reports rec|uire(l by the federal law. Not¬ 
ing this and other violations, the committee recommended that “the 
I'ederal Corrupt Practices ;\ct i)e rec|uired to be enforcc'cl, or that the 
said act be repealed.” ^ The same conclusion could be a])j)lied to most 
if not all of the state acts. Professor Overacker, who has made the most 
exhaustive studies of j)arty finance, concluded that the present regulations 
concerning |)ul)li(ity are “llouted with impunity.” She recommended 
that 

provision sliould he in.ide f<»r pre-election a.s well as |)()st-electi()n j>ublicity; 
for careful inspection of reports by a public olTicer; for pursuing delinquents 
by making public their name.s, by rei)orling them to the .\ttorney-Cieneral, 
and by court iirocedure if necessary; by creating a quasi-judicial board or 
commission empowering it to go behind the face of the returns while a 
campaign is in jirogress; by digesting the reports for popular consumption; 
and by m.iking a summary of each campaign a matter of permanent public 
record.’ 

both the ('iicen and Priest committees agreed in their reports with most 
of these recommendations and propo.sed that the clerks of the hou.ses of 
‘ /v./)ar/. p. -to. •(»/).<//, p. .tSO. 
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Congress be made the officials responsibltt, with the Attorney-Ceneral, 
for the enforcement of the federal act. If adequate staffing anil financing 
of the offices of the clerks and the Attorney-General should he provided, 
probably more complete publicity in federal elections would result. Hut 
it would still be bound to be incomplete, because the amounts sj^ent by 
state and local committees in behalf of the entire tickets from President 
to precinct commissioner could not be allocated to the various offices 
sought by the great variety of candidates. 


GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF MONEY IN POLITICS 

It is easy to exaggerate the im|)ortance of monev in politics. “You 
can t win on a shoestring,” wrote Frank Kent ; but candidates have won 
on not much more. A man without financial backing is inobably at a 
disadvantage, but it is not a hopeless disadvantage. .\s between partie.s, 
the Republican Party has almost always been financed better than the 
Democratic, but it has not always l)een victorious. Political victory is a 
result of many forces, among whicli money is only one. 'The siijiiKirt of 
organized groups, for e.xample, cannot generally be jiun liased, and yet it 
may be more important than any amount of money. I'he e.vperiment 
seems never to have been tried, but probably no Democrat has been, or 
for the immediate future could be, elected governor of Vermont no matter 
how much money he had to .spend; nor i ould a kej)ub]i(an he elected 
governor of Alabama. rich candidate, or one upon whose canijiaign 
large amounts of money are conspicuously spent, may be at a ilisadvan 
tage; the very fact of his wealth or of his adherents’ wealth may readily 
he u.sed against him, as ('harles .Miclielson in rang the i hanges on 

the “gold-coast comidexion,” the “hillion-dollar set,” and the “dupon 
tifical proi)aganda” of the Landon campaign and the Liberty Li'ague.' 
It has eommonly been said that the lavi.di sj)ending on behalf of Wood 
and Lowden ruined their chances at the Ke])uijliian nomination in 1920. 
It may be, however, that large amounts of money i an be spent to a 
candidate’s or a j)arty’s advantage, but the .speniling must be discreet. 

When two j)arties or two candidates contenil with a near equality ol 
forces, money may tip the .scales in behalf of one or the other, jiartii ularly 
for the side with the money to get out its vote on election day. Probably 
the less conspicuous the office, the greater the effect ol money in attaining 
it. 

* Cfp. cil., pp. 140 145. 
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When in 1941 the Clillcttc Committee reported that the announced 
<*xpenditures of the state and national committees of the two major 
f,arties in 1940 totaled $22,740,000, a Washington correspondent for the 
.\> 7 c York Times put in his di.i)atch the estimate that probably the real 
amount spent by all party committees and candidates was between 
Sd5,(KK),(KH) and ,S40,000,fK)Od 'I'his estimate that actual expenditures 
are close to twi( e those reported, and that they run a little under a dollar 
per vfjte < ast, is per)iaj)s as ('lose as any that can be made. This does not 
take into account the amounts spent by non-party organizations, which 
riiay well efjual or exceed what is sj)ent by the j)artics themselves. 

I he annoinu ed amounts expended in congressional election years are 
about half those of pre.sidential years. In 1946, the state and national 
(ommittees (jf both i7iajor parties reported that they spent $11,254,000." 
Mut the ('osts of running a party continue even in years when there is no 
national election. In 1947 the Democ ratic National Committee reported 
spending sS727.(KK), the Republican National Committee, $705,(X)0.’'* 

'riie minor and third parties have generally very little money to spend, 
riius the .\merica hirst ((ierald L. K. Smith’s) Party spent $59,370 in 
1944; the .\merican J^abor Party, $49,577; the .Socialist Labor Party, 
$60.2.17. and the Socialist Parly, $43,222.' \arious non-t>arty organiza¬ 
tions will s])end as much, or more. 'I'he Committee for Constitutional 
(lovernment, for instance, spent $2,SO,7(M) in 1944, $.126,619 in 1946.’’ 

Some critics have seen in these large amounts of money spent a danger 
to di'inocralii government. But it must be rememljered that the cam- 
paigns for some S(K),(K)() offices are paid for by this S.15,()(K),(KK) or $40,(XX),- 
000. and tliat in transjiorting voters to the polls, in hiring judges of elec¬ 
tions, and in many otlier ways the parties are j)erforming essentially 
governmental fum tions, doing what needs to be done to make popular 
government work, d'he total amount s|)c-nt is imjiressive only when it is 
(onsidered absolutely; wlieu it is compared with other e.\]>enditures it is 
less impre.ssive. Many a tobac'co company will annually s{)end more on 
advertising tlian a major party will spend in a campaign, and wdiat both 
parties spend would not Imy a heavy cruiser or run the Veterans’ .Admin¬ 
istration for a week. 

' J.iiiu.iiy 24, 1‘Hl. - Priest C'omnnttee. Report, ]>. 5.^. 

’ V»'.i I oik I'iihi.',, J;iHilary .S. I 04 .S. 

* linen (.'ninimtiee Repoit, p. 7(). During the 1044 eainpaijtn the Communist Party 
w.is alle.neillv ilis..olvetl. but the Communist Political .Association, Karl Browder 
presiiii'iit, reported total income of S106,4.i0 and e.xpenditures of $50,256. Ibid., p. 11. 

•' Ibid., p. 10. and KUcikUt C'ommittee Report, p. .hi 
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A better argument can probably be made that the parties do not have 
enough money to spend properly to educate voters, to stimulate general 
interest in public affairs, and to induce capable but imj>ecuni()us ])t*rsons 
to engage in political activity, lo this end it has frecjiiently been argued 
that a public subsidy based on the number of votes regularly l ast in a 
constituency should be provided, or that certain public ^ervices. such as 
the franking privilege, should be extended to candidates and to parties, 
or that some advertising should be carried for each party and l andidate 
at public expense. A number of states now retjuirc the publication at 
public expense in newspapers or in pamphlet form of initiated and referred 
measures, proposed constitutional amendments, and similar matters, 
sometimes with an official summary and more rarely with a statemimt of 
arguments for and against. Oregon and North Dakota now publish 
candidates’ pamphlets, although not entirely at public exi)ensc. One 
student of these pamphlets, who believes that they “have perfonm-d a 
valuable public service in providing information to the voters helpful to 
them in the performance of their duties,'’ recommends that the d(‘vic(‘ 
be carried even further: 

It would seem that if a state makes its election machinery available to 
a candidate for public office, it is justified in re(|uiring every candidate to 
co-operate by furnishing a ]>ortrait cut, simple biography, platform, and 
other information needed to give the voters an understanding of his fpiali- 
fications. To require every candidate, e.xcept those whose nomination or 
election is not opposed, to take at least one page in the candidates’ pam¬ 
phlet, would be reasonable.* 

In any event, the cost of jiolitics and parties in the United States is 
large and growing, and the legal measures so far taken to control cor¬ 
rupt practices in party finance have been signally unsuccessful. 

‘William L. Josslin, -‘Oregon Educates Its Voters,” Municipal Review, 

vol. 32 (July, bM3), p. 37'^. This article contains a summary of i aii<iidates’ pamphh t 
legislation. 
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Registration, Ballots 
Tfie Conduct oj Elections 


^Mndifference, fraud, corruption, and violence have marked the opera¬ 
tion of our electoral system. Nor has this condition existed only sporadi¬ 
cally or in a few particular localities. It has been a more or less permanent 
condition in all parts of the country. Kvery large city has contributed its 
chapter to the history of election crimes, and the rural sections have 
added to the story. . . . (Election frauds] are still more widespread than 
is generally supposed, and in many communities constitute the backbom* 
of the strength of the corrupt political machine.” ‘ 'Fhere were (harges 
of fraud at the first election under the Constitution.^ 'Fhe charges have 
been repeated for most elections since, and the u^e of every conceivable 
device has been revealed by investigations and prosecutions, lo cite 
only one specific recent instance, the Creen ('omrnittee which investigated 
the elections of 1944 reported that in .\rkan.sas “'I'he committee found 
evidence of fraud and glaring irregularities in many spet ilic instance.s. 
The committee found an appalling indifference to and a flagrant disregard 
for the laws governing the conduct of elections. ’ ’ Among “ the wliolesalc 

‘ Joseph P. Harris, Kei^istnUion of Voters in the I 'nilrd States ('t he HrcKjkinf/^ Inslilu- 
tion, 1924), p. 2. For accounts of certain types of frauds, espei ially those ha\ ini' to do 
with registration, see pp. 5 16. Many of the hooks on bosses and nia» bines cited in 
C'hapter 12 contain some discussion of election fraufls; one of the most recent is .Maui ice 
M. Milligan’s The Inside Story of the Tendergast .I/'IcAihc (194S;, pp. 1.34 IW), 2.50 272. 

* For details see Charles (). Paullin, “The First Flection-^ under the Constitution,” 
lou'a Journal of History and Polities, vol. 2 (Januar>', 1904), p. 7. 

3 United States Senate, 79th Congre.ss, 1st Session, Sijccial (^ommittec to Investi¬ 
gate . . . Campaign Expenditures in 1944, Report (194.S), p. 42. 
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irregularities” which they discovered were examples of voting by proxy 
fhusbands voting for their wives and vice versa), fraudulent counting of 
ballots, an<l illegal ballot boxes, such as “cardboard cartons, mailboxes, 
envelopes, improvised grocery and commodity boxes” as well as 
a regulation 5-cent match box 
a Prince Albert tobacco box 

an eight-inch long pasteboard box originally containing a dozen 
s{)ools of thread 
a cardboard candy box 
a ('ardboard box with petroleum jelly labeld 


Kl,KfTION FrAI’I) and POPULAR GOVERNMENT 

Any type of election fraud is, of course, a frustration or pollution of 
the j)rocess of j)opular self-government. If a citizen’s vote is miscounted, 
or if it is offset l)y a vote cast in the name of a deceased or fictitious 
jHTson, the citizen to that extent does not govern himself; he is governed 
by the j)er.son who mani[)iilated the proce.ss of elections. When a group, 
such as the Negroes, is prevented by the maladministration of election 
laws or by force or fraud from voting, it loses its i)olitical power and 
conse(juenlly finds itself unable to better its conditions. The large num¬ 
ber of elective ofiices and the sjK)ils system have contributed to the number 
of election frauds in the Ibiited States and to their widespread use, 
because, when a large number of persons depenil for their livelihood upon 
carrying their j)recincts. they o[)erate under a degree of temptation often 
too great for their characters to resist and if they cannot win by one 
means they will w’in by another. 'I'he registration, the ballot, and the 
elei tion laws of the states have been built up over the years to repress 
or forbid one fraud after another; they are monuments to a multitude of 
old abuses. No system of election administration so far devised has pre¬ 
vented all irregularities, hut the more a<lvanced statutes steadily make 
frauds more dilficult and detection ea.sier. Just as the enforcement of 
no criminal law is ever absolutely successful and yet must be continued 
if society is to function, so must complete enforcement of election laws 
be steadily attempted even if it is nowhere perfectly attained. And just 
as the criminal law must grow' to cover each newly invented antisocial 

‘ pp. 40. Such bo.\es, the committee observed stmiewhat redundantly, 
were “an open invitation to fraud.’’ But Arkansas was not uniijue in 1044; other 
frauds were discovered in other states. 
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act, so the election laws must grow to meet each newly invented ballot 
or registration fraud. 

Election frauds are not exclusively associated with American govern¬ 
ments. Almost every country that has used any form of election has had 
them. Nor are they characteristic only of public government. 'Fhere 
have been charges of the manipulation of proxies in the elections of the 
directors of some corporations and of ballots for ollicers of private asso¬ 
ciations. Some labor unions have had ballots stoUm. members kept by 
force from voting, and so on. Because of frauds, it has even been neces¬ 
sary for the faculties of some universities to supervise the election of the 
officers for student associations. 


THE REGISTRATION OF VOTERS 

KISK of VoTEKS’ RE(USTRATK)N 

When property (lualilications for voli?ig were universal, the list of 
those who owned proi>erty sulTiced as a kind ot voters registration. 
Professor Harris has ])ointed to an act of the Massachusetts legislatun*. 
adopted in 1742, as a forerunner of later reKistration laws. It re.iuired 
the assessors to file with the town clerks lists of lan.low.uTs for us.- >n 
elections. But the first real voters’ registration law was the Masstu hu- 
setts Act of bSOf).' Other states followeil slowly, because the propertN 
qualifications sulfice.l as a <lis.iualili< ati»n of .aliens, illiterates, the insane, 
rliinors, nonresitleiits. and others. South Carolina stdl ae. epts |,ro,H.-r > 
ownership as an alternative to a literacy lest. But as the proiwrlv .| . 
fications fell away, some machinery was ..ceiled to ascerta... ... adv.m 
of the election the IKUSons entitled to vote, hecause; elect.,,., otfice s lould 
not ailminister the tests on election day nor of tl.e.r -'> k"- ; ' 

^.11 r..,.iu-sts to vote Registration then gradually In (aim a iman. 

voters.^ 

‘ Harris, op. cil., p. 66. il„rri«s ob tit UD- Ot) ^)2. 'Texas tbes not 

.. For the history of ‘'j' have pliid their |«ll taxes is a rough 

have a registration law, but the list oi v ■ 
cKiuivalent ; and the same may be said , .\rkansa,. 
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RESIDKNrE AS A PRELIMINARY TO REGISTRATION 

A now universal preretjuisitc to re^^istration is a period of residence in 
the state, (f)unty. and election district. Five states, all of them in the 
South except Rhode Island, require two years’ residence in the state. 
The commonest residence requirement (thirty-two states) is one year, 
hut eleven states accept six months. Varying j)eriods, from ten days to 
a year, are necessary in the county and election district, and again the 
longest periods are in the southern states. Residence requirements are 
defensible on the ground that they give the citizen an opportunity to 
become acijuainted with local j)roblems and public personnel before he 
votes upon them, but the long residence refjuircd in the southern states 
is obviously cah ulated to disfranchise Negroes and migratory workers, 
'rhe one-year residence recjuirement common in northern states prevented 
unknown thou.sands of workers in war industries from registering to vote 
in m2 and PM4.' 


'I’viu s OF Regis I KA i'ioN Laws 

i 'omf>Hlsory or \oii Comfuihory. 'I'he tendency among the states is to 
make their registration lavN>. tompuKory; that is. ever\ liti/en who wishes 
to vote must register before. <lesignate<l ele< tion t)rru ials at some date or 
dining some peri(»l set by the law prior to an eleilion. Rut the laws of 
a le\N states still permit voters to be “sworn in” on eleition day, e.speci- 
all) in rural areas. When this proceeding is allowed, the would-be voter 
who failed to register appears at his polling place (he may be reijuired to 
bring one or moie (IuIn regi'^tereil voters as witnesses) and eitl\er takes 
an oath or liles an atlidaxit that he fulfills the legal re(|uiriinents. 'rhi> 
sweaiing in ol voters on eleition day makes po.ssible the um- of rej)eaters, 
that Is. men ma\ be transpoited Irom one polling plan- to another to 
lake the o.ith and Id Note again and again. 

I'lrnhuioit IhirtN-one slates now reiiuiir piainanent 

ii-gisti.ilion loi .ill areas aiul ten states reipiire it for some aieas. Perma¬ 
nent registration is the s\r,ti‘m advocated 1)> thi‘ National Municipal 
l.eagui-, the I.eague of Women Voters, and by most authorities on the 
subject of registration, such as ITofessor Harris.- in this system, once a 

‘ For a table ot l urrent resiitnue requirenu-nts see The Hook of the States (1948 
edition), n on. 

" I'lie filin'ot thirty one states. an»t other fijiurcs on .state reftistration laws cited 
lierein, are taken Iroin The Hook of the Hlatfs (1048 edition), p. 97. 
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voter has established his right to vote, he remains on tlie list as long as 
his status remains unchanged, lie may get on tlie list eitlier by appearing 
in person before the election board, whatever it may be c alled, and prc' 
senting such evidence' cw testimony and taking suc h ti'sts as are rc'(|uired 
to establish his right to vote; or the board may of its own motion make 
up lists of voters, using a hou^c'-to-hoiHc eanva'Cs, a |>oll tax list, or other 
evidence. In some eases both thc'sc- mc'thods aic* used. It is aKo the 
otTicial duty of the elc'ction olVuers to "jHirge” the li.'-ts of the name's of 
persons whose status has changed: those who have' movc'd from the 
district, beem declared insane, bc'en convicted of a crime, or died. In a 
few states failure to vede in two successive general elc'ctions is cause for 
removal from the list, and a person .so removc'd must re rc'gister il he 
wishes to vote on a later occasion. I'he purging of the lists is necessary 
to prevent votes bc-ing east in the names of persons who are ineligible-. 
Indeed, the great defc'ct of systc'ins of permanent rc'gistration is that 
names tend to remain on the lists not only for life Init for eternity. I’olit 
ical machines, such as the Hague and IVndergast organi/alions, have- 
proved to be e.xpert at linding on the lists the* names of the' dc'ad, of pc'isons 
in jail, of those who have moved away, and of otiu'r inc ligibles, and tlien 
having votes cast in the names ol them all “ghost vote's or “grave' 
yard ” votes. I he j)urging of voting lists can be- ac complislu'd c'ffc'c tivc'Iy 
and economically if the' elc'ction oflicials wish to do it. .Notice's of dc'aths 
may be obtained from the ollice of vital .statistics, notice's of eon vie tion 
of crime' from courts, of removals from gas, electricity, and drayage- 
concerns, and so on. 

Periodic Rcfiislrtilion. .Xiiothc-r type' of registration is periodic. Six 
state's use this system in all arc-as and nine- in some arc'as or for some 
elections. Under jK-riodic registration c)ld voting lists are discaicic'd at 
intervals, and all would-bc' voters must re-registc'r. l our state's rc' registc-r 
everv year, three every two years, four every four \ears. Nebraska e ve ry 
six years, and South C'arolina c-very ten >ears. IVriodic registration 
t)rc)duces an automatic purging of the* lists, but it is necessarily a burdc-u 
upon the voters. It c-osts the public c lose to a dollar per name rc'gistc'rc'd, 
and the new lists are likc-ly to be Ic-ss re liable- than those made- uj) unde r 
systems of permanent registration. I'ewer persons, by 5 to US ju-r cent 
among those eligible, register under the periodic than under the- perma¬ 
nent type of registration. Political machines c'ommonly i)refer i)eriodic- 
registration, because they know that they will get the ‘organization 
vote** registered — and may also suc'cc*ed during the rush in registc^ring a 
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luimljcr of fictitious persons — whereas the reform groups may not 
siK ( (‘(mI in getting all of their supporters registered. 

If the ohjertive of a ^ound registration law is to jx^rmit at all times a 
tnaxiniurn number of eligible voters to be r(-gist(Ted with a minimum ol 
in( f)nvenien( e and ( ost, |)ermanent registration must be preferred, (irand 
juries, ele( tioii of'l'u ers, or reform groups may check the lists at any time, 
not merel\ during a short jK-rirwl flhirty days is common under periodic 
n*gi'»t ral ioii) lu fore an elei tion. If court aj)iH“als are to be taken Irom 
ac lioii^ of c le< tion oflaers there is adecjuate lime. \ body of permanent 
elc-ction iMTsoiinel may ixt built up under a merit system willi a degree 
of expert ness which tlie temporary employees hired for periodic n-gistra- 
lioii ( anno! possess. Reformers, in fa< t, have* urged that the state govern¬ 
ments take ov’er from local govcTumcmts the work of registration, and 
that a state oflKe of registration and elections be- cstablislu'd under civil 
scTvic e rules. I his agimcy would have lic-ld ot'ficc*s in cities or counties 
Kansas ap|)ears to be the only state* so far to have moved in this direc tion, 
with the crc*ation in 1^47 c)f the state commissioiu'r ot c'lections. Reima- 
nc-nt rc-gistration, no mattc'r how aclnunisl(‘rc*d. is frc'ciuently alleged to 
be* unnecessary or unsuital)le under rural conditions, but most of the- 
.\c'w Ixngland state's have long used it with satisfac tion in rural areas 

Ah'ivntrc iKfi^islrdlion. Normally, a iH'r.son seeking to register for voting 
must aj)i)c‘ai in pc-ison before the* election olVicials. riiis resjuirenumt is 
necessary if tests, such as literacy, are to be administered, licit twent\- 
four State's, under widely varying conditions, will permit some sorts ol 
absentee registration. I he; commonc-st is for |)ersons nece.ssarilv absent 
from the' state by reason of public em|)lc)yment or membershi|) in the 
military services, and in this ia.se a copy of a birth certit'rcate may suliiic 
lor age, and a military or civil .service recoi'd will be accepted in lieu ol 
literacy or other tests. It max be necessary for the ai>plicant to haxe hi'^ 
slatc'rnent of eligibility sworn to bc-fore a notary public or a militarx 
otiicer The res|Uir-ements arc- commonly sutlicienlly onerous so that 
absentc-c- registration is unusual. 


Ol'lIKK pKOni.KMS IN R KcUS TK.V TION 

In addition to the administrative problems already mentioned, there 
are a number of othc-rs which the slates have sought to solve in dilferent 
ways i-'irst. what unit of local government shall conduct the registration.-' 
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When this question is decided, it may then be asked whether there shall 
be one or two sets of election officers - one for rej^istration and the other 
for the elections. The present tendency is to combine them, but political 
organizations do not like to lose the patronage. Whatever the type of 
election agency, it is commonly biparti.san. so that a third (jnestion is 
how it shall be selected. A common arrangement is to rcijuire that the 
appointments shall be made from nominations by party officials. 'FIuls 
state boards of elections may be app<)inted by the governor from nomi 
nations made by the state chairmen, and so on down the levels of goverti 
ments. 'Fhis jirocess usually results in the selection of ]>artisans for these 
(iuasi-judicial bodies. Minor parties, of course, are rari'ly represented. 
Hi])artisanship, moreover, often does not work out so that the two sets 
<»f partisans vigilantly watch each other. Rather, captivT Democrats or 
l aptive Republicans are appointed, depending u]>on which i)arty is domi¬ 
nant in the area. Bipartisan boards as a device for the prevention of 
registration and election frauds have not been a uniform succi*ss. 

State laws differ widely on the degree and means of identification of 
registrants and voters. Some permit identification of the officials’ own 
knowledge. Others reciuirt* the production of legal documents, such as 
birth (crtilicates or naturalization paj)er.s, or of witne.sses. In .some cases 
a registrant is only described by height, wt'ight. (olor, and so forth on the 
poll books. In others he must sign the book or card upon ri'gistering and 
duplicate the signature each lime he appears to volt*. 

Most election laws make .some ])rovision for transfers; that is, for 
permitting a registered v'oler to transfer his registration (subject to the* 
rc‘sidc-nce recjuiremenls) from one* election district to anothc‘r without 
rc peating the literacy or other tests. If the process is too dillic ult, voters 
will fail to vote; if it is tcjo ea.sy, political machines will use transfers to 
(olonizc- election districts. 

It may be eonclude-d that, in general, the le*ndency among the* state-s 
is not to rela.x their registration laws, but rather to tightc*n them. .\s 
frauds ap[)ear, new machinery is develejpt.*el to cope* with them. Did 
reeiuirements for registration do not fall away; rather, they are retaine*d 
and new ones are added. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE BALLOT 

IvAKI-Y liALLOTS AND \’oTlN’<; 

The <k:v'(.-loj)mciit of (‘Um tioii hiillots frfim the use of oyster shells in 
iiiK'icnt (ireecti arul voting in the American colonies In' means of grains 
of corn and beans (corn for anirmative and beans for negative) to the 
Australian ballot and the voting mac hine; has been a long process.^ Only 
gradually did the laws seek to regulate the means of voting, and in the 
colonies vuirious nn;thods wen* used, of which some common ones were 
vciting vivit vnrr, by ^how of luuuls, by telk'ts. and by ballots prepared 
by individual voters. 'These variations carried ov’er to the post-Revolu- 
tiemary |)eri()d: 

In tin- lust elec lions [undc-r the- (.'onstituiion] the voting was either viva 
vote or by ballot, both nicuhcMis bc-ing loininon at this time. Maryland 
and Virgmi.i \'olc-cl viva vot r; and .\c-\\ N'ork, .\ew Jersey, Penn.sylvania, 
and .North Carolina used the- b.dlot. I'he courthouse was a favorite voting 
plac e in the* South, and the town house in \'c*w Taigl.iiicl In .South Carolina 
the* p.irish house was muc h use<|. Polling places were- comj)ar.itively' few, 
in some- si,lies only one- to a < ounty.’ 

\dting b\ voice or by show of hancls have* all but disappcari-d e.vcept in 
the* .\'c‘w I'iugland town mc'c-tings, and t'ven thcu'c the town oIlKers are 
commonly c-lec led by ballot Oral tind teller votitig obviously place ;i 
great reliance upon the* c|ualitic‘s of hearing and impartiality posses.sed 
by the prc'siding olVic er. Thc'y are not secret, and the purchaser of vote- 
can check U|» cm tho.sc' who .sell thc'tn Tor the honest \dters, morcoxer 
these clevicc-s arc* inconvenient, bc*c ausi* such votc'rs must go to the meet¬ 
ing and rc-main until the candidates or mc-a^ures in which thev tire* 
intc-ic-sted ate pul to a \ote. 


P.VIM l< li.\l tots 

I'hc' new state constitutions aclopted after the Revolution commi>nl\- 

' lor the- lu-'li>i\ 111 cuiiDg lll•\ln■>^ v,-,- SpeiiciT 1 >. Mbrigiit. ! hi Aintniai: H.iUol 
pp. '> in. ll.irnlil !■ (;*i-uiil. •* It.illnl," I'.iu \i '.iifitiiia of tht .S», 

\'('l. J, |>p. -tin 41J, Jii-^c-pli P. n.irri^, .If/oitai.'i/ralioti in tfu I .s,',//, i 

t.in.i4), pp. 11 J.i. c’h.irlo Sc-vnic»ur .ind l>iinalcl P. Trarv, ilo.c Iht it iir,,/ 1 , 

(P>I.S., J 

Paullm, op. < It . p. Jn 
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required voting by ballot in all, or most, elections. “By the turn of the 
century,” according to Albright, “most of the American states were 
using the paper ballot. States admitted thereafter regularly provided for 
its use.” ^ I'hese early ballots were not prepared by public authority, 
l)ut were hand-written by the voters on paper they j>rovided for themselves 
or were written or printed by candidates or parties. V'arious frauds, of 
course, resulted, such as the use of tissue-paper ballots for stulVing the 
ballot box. Each party printed its ballot in a bright color so that a 
party worker could sec, as each voter put his ballot in the box, how he 
had voted. On election day in New York, the party workers, wrote 
Theodore Roosevelt 

are at their places long before the hour set for voting; each party has a 
wooden booth, looking a great deal like a sentry-bo\, covered over with 
flaming jesters containing the names of their nominees. . . . Every voter 
as he approaches is certain to be offered a set of tickets; usually these sets 
arc “straight,” that is, contain all the nominees of one party, but frequently 
crooked work will be done, and some one candidate will get his own ballots 
bunched with the rest of those of the opposite party.- 

Sometimes the parties counterfeited each others’ ballots.^ d'lie states 
were moving toward the requirement of uniform pap(T and ink when, in 
lcS<S8, the Australian ballot was adopted in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
later the same year in Massachusetts, 

I'liE Ai’sthalian Haliot Sy.stlm 

'I’he Australian ballot got its name from its adoptions in Queensland 
in 1857.'* 'rhe Australian .system for it is more than a ballot form — 
has four features. (1) Ballots are uniform, ])rinted by |)ublic authority 
at public expense on a specifier! quality or lyj^e of good ])aper. (2) Ballots 
contain names of all candidates who have filed or have been nominated; 
twenty-five states use only a single (“consolidated”) ballot at a given 
election, but the remainder may have different ballots for different sets 
of officials or for initiated and referred measures. (3) Ballots are dis¬ 
tributed to voters only on the election day, in the oflicial [)()lling place, 

’ Op. ril., p. 19. - Essays on Eraitual PolUits (IHHS), p. .S6. 

Kldon C. Evan>. Ui.story of the Australian Ballot System in the I’niled States (1917), 
p. 7. 

* John 11. Wii^morr, Tin .-Xuslralian Ballot System (IKS4), discussed the history ol 
the legislation in .\ustr.dia and reprinted the at* and the- Massai hiisctts statute. 
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and only by public officials; but unofTicial, sample, facsimile, or educa¬ 
tional ballots clearly distinguished from the official ballots may be 
distributed in advance by the parties or by officials. (4) Ballots are 
marked by the voters secretly in booths, are then folded and deposited 
unopened in a ballot box. .Xny identifying crease, fold, or mark invali¬ 
dates a l)aIlot.' After its introduction in 1888 the Australian ballot 
sf)reafl raf)idly. until at present all states except Delaware, Georgia, and 
South (‘arolina hav(; ballot laws which meet all four of the requirements 
menti«)ned above/' 

I/ven thf)ugh the oHicial, secret ballot is now almost universal, in no 
tw(» stales are the ballots exactly alike. They vary in size, .shape, color, 
arrangement of names, type of marking, amount of instruction to voters, 
and in other ways. Some of the more important dilTerences deserve brief 
discussion. 


'rilK OFFK'K (iKOl l* HaLLOT 

riie first Australian ballot used by Massachu.setts arranged the candi¬ 
dates’ names in groups or blocks under the olVu es tluy sought. 1'he name 
of each landidate was follow<*d by his party afliliation.' 'I’his form has 
heen (ailed the headless or the Mas.sachu.setts ballot. Seventeen stales 
now use it. .Sime the voter must go down the ballot, ofice by oftice, 
j)i(king out one (andidate after another, this type of ballot encourages 
independent voting, "split tiikets.” Illiterate and semi-literate voters 
have trouble in using it. because the candidates’ names appear in alpha 
l)eti(al. (liaiue, or rotated order, it is not usually ])os.sible to drill the 
imediKaled adherents of a j)olitical machine to vole the first name in 
eat h gi(»up, vote the .second name, or whatever. I'or these reasons poiit 
ital bossi-^ do not like the ollice-group ballot, and, converselv, ballot 
rt‘loi luers prefer it. 

' t'.irl (). .Smith, .I Hook of Hollols, Report No. ITS of the Detroit Bureau oi .\luiii 
t ipal ki-seart )i (in.LS), p. in He.si(le.N a (ii.scu.s.sion of ballot forms, lhI^ pamphU t ion 
t.lln^ liirty three p.ii;es of fai «.imile ballots. For a table of ballot forms in eurrent use 
see I'hf Hook <>/ thi Sl.itrs (PMS edition), p. V8. The only state that prints its ballots 
in two lanL:u.i,i,'es i., \, w Mexico, which uses both Knglish and Spani>h In order to 
a\oid the loniu-ion i.iused by identical or similar name.s amonj' nominees, main 
si.iti - |)etimt the pimtini: under each name of the residence, occupation, and some 
identilNim; phr.isc, sui li as “c.indiilate for re election” or " regular Republican " 

’ l'\)r an account of the sprcwl of the .\u<tralian ballot svstern see .Albrieht. op. ,it 
pp. Jd M). 

*This first ballot of ISSS is reproduced in .Smith, op. lit., p. 1. 
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The candidates for the highest office sought at the election President, 
United States senator, governor usually form the group at the upper 
left-hand corner of the ollice-group ballot, and the blocks follow in 
descending order of importance down to assemlilvman or precinct con¬ 
stable. An examination of election returns under the otVice group ballot 
will show what may loosely be called voters fatigue: virtually all the 
voters will vote for the top office and fewer for each lower olTice, until at 
the bottom perhaps fewer than hall will vote.' d'his phenonii non may 
be due either to indifference or to ignorance, 'fhe Noters have deiided 
whom to vote for as President or governor, but the\ eitlier do not know 
or do not care about the candidates for alderman, coroner, and justii e of 
the peace. When stale constitutions have re<|uire<l that proposed anuMid- 
ments must be apjiroved by a majority of those voting at the eli’i tion, 
and when these items have been |)ut at the Ixittom of the ballot . the 
constitutions have turned out to be almost unamendable. Roughly, the 
longer the ballot the greater the tendency of voters not to vote on candi¬ 
dates or jiropositions toward the end of it. 


riiE Pakty-C'oi.cmn Ballot 

'I'he other tyiie of jiattern is the party-column ballot, also c alled the 
Indiana ballot, because of its ado|)tion by that state' in ISSd. In this 
form each party has a vertical column with tlu' name of iht' jiarty con¬ 
spicuously printeil at the toi). and all party candidate's are arrange'd in 
deseeneling oreler of impeirtanee. In all of these states it is j)ossil)le to 
vote for all of the jiarty candidates by making one* mark, usually in a 
box or circle at the lop. (Jr the ve)ter may “se rate h his ticket ” by cre)ss 
ing from one cedumn into another.- In fifteen states some jiarty e*mblem 

' Kk'ction ri'lurn'' in almost any clrclion whm-aii olluc ^roup hallol cHrtu-'. m«)r<' 
than a clo/t-n names vnUI shenv this phenomenon. Cctitcv, I-). ,\I. I'iwiii^^, l 
Elulions (l‘M7;, j). .^S. has calculated for national elections, "In of evc-ry 

hundred v<iters, ninety two had voted al.s<> for coMKrc'ssi»>nal candidalc-s; jn IU.^2 that 
h;;ure had dropped to slightly less than eij;hty five, by l'>dO it was hack up a^^am tcj 
more than ninety four.” His lij'ures neeessarily imlude returns from statc-s usinj; 
liarty-column ballots. If only returns from cjlhcej'roup states were used, the pe r 
c entages voting for President but not voting fcjr congressmen would lx- smaller. 'I he 
election of l‘^4S was in this, as in some other respect'*, extraordinary, because state and 
local candidates the country over received mcjie votes than weie cast fcjr all 

pre^ ifien t ia 1 cand i< la tes. 

* I'c.xas is an exception, there the voter votes a ‘‘straight ticket” by scratching out 
or making vertical marks through the columns of the [)arties for which he does not 
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or symbol appears above the eolumn. Among those in use are an eagle, 
a rooster, a dromedary nVoliibition Party), an elephant a bison, a ham¬ 
mer and sickle, ;i ^tar, and picture.-, of Lincoln, Washington, Jetferson, 
aiul other j)arty heroe-,. 'I'hese symbols are for the benefit of illiterate 01 
|>oorly educated voters. 

because (tf people’s reading habits. p<jliticians set great store by the 
left hand column, and the maj.aity in a legislature will cither designate 
the lefl 'haml ( olumn for their party or will set up in the law some formula 
U;.g., largest vote for Presidemt or governor in the jirevious eleetion) that 
will give them the favored j)osition How much dilference this makes is 
imj)ossible to say, but it is < hsir that the.* [>arty-column ballot encourages 
straight party voting and makes indepemdent voting correspondingly 
diflKult. .\ party dominant in one stale usually seeks, therefore, to 
preserve its po-,ition bv the u-'i* ol this lorm of ballot. If it then elects 
tlu‘ “head ol the ti< ket, ’ it will almo^t (ertainly carry e\x‘ry other candi¬ 
date* in \citli him on the straight ballots cast. 

'I'here is a saying among politi(ians iti tlie party-column states that 
“if you (an elec t the head of the ti( ket you can elect a yellow dc^g at the 
end ” Indeed, dead nu'ii and t andidati*s \y ho have* withdrawn and mowd 
away after the ballots wc'ic* printed have received majorities where the 
voting was done in tin’-, manner. 'I'he minority |>arty will commonly 
op|)ose the party (olumn ballot, be< ause they cannot usually elect any¬ 
body with it. yvhereas yvith the* olfn e gnmp ballot, even if the minority 
cannot elect the* hc-ad ol (he ticket. thc*y may elect other candidates, 
esju'cially emtstanding individuals. 

.Xnother political advantage* ol the party-column ballot is that it is 
possible for \\atchc*rs tc» obse rve how long voters stay in their voting 
booths and thus to tell whether or not they voted straight tickets or 
s( ratched, bec ause only an instant i-> re<|uired to mark a straight ticket, 
'riu-ii, if vcctc's are bc-ing purchased, the corruptionist may refuse to pay 
tho.se who rcinainc'd in the- booth too long. He cannot, of cour.se, bv 
judging this time- intetval, tc*ll who yoted a straiglit ticket lor another 
party. 

M.xkKi.Nc; 1 UK li.xi I or 

ballots in all but three state's are marked yvith a cross (X) or a plus (4-) 

uoh to vote-. In the siatc-s (hat citiuliine the patty ci'Iuinn ballot with some non- 
pat lis.m nominations, >in,h as iudge-s. the nonpartisan nominees may be {cut in a 
sc-pnrale eolumn. 
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made in a little box or circle at the top of the column or before or after 
the name of the candidate. In three southern states, however, ballots 
are marked by scratching or lining out the parties, names, or proposi¬ 
tions not voted for.' Legislatures seeking to preserve the secrecy of the 
ballot have passed a number of statutes relating to ballot marking, because 
persons buying votes would instruct the sellers to mark their ballots in a 
certain way — say with a colored pencil, by a check mark (\<), by making 
one leg of the cross go out of the little box or circle, or in some other 
unusual way. The corruptionist could watch as the ballots were counted 
after the polls closed the law almost evcryw'herc recpiires counting to 
be open to the public — and determine, before he paid off, whether his 
venal voters had obeyed his instructions. Some states, therefore, reejuire 
that ballots shall be marked only with a particular kind of pencil or ink. 
which is provided in the voting booth. Mve states even |)rovidc a stamp 
and stamp pad, or a stencil, and refuse to count ballots marked with 
])encil or pen.^ 


The Numbered Stub 

In order to prevent a fraud known as the “endless chain” or the 
“Tasmanian Dodge,” twenty-four states have adopted the numbered- 
stub system for their ballots. The endless-chain fraud is worked by 
having a person leave a polling place with an unmarked ballot, sometimes 
with the connivance of an olVicial. T'he trick may also be worked by 
walking out with a ballot during some confusion, which may be created 
for the purpose; or, in states where a foKled ballot has no oOicial seal or 
printing on the outside, by casting a blank sln-et of i>aper folded to look 
like a ballot. Frequently, in states not having a consolidated ballot, 
absent-minded voters are sure some time during the day to leave in the 
voting booths one or more ballots, which can be picked up by v<jters who 
follow them and taken out unmarked.'* A person buying voles then takes 
the unmarked ballot, pays the thief, marks the ballot, and hands it to tlie 
next man whose vote is being purchased. T'his man is instructed to cast 
the ballot and to bring out another unmarked one. 'riiis process may be 

‘ Arkansas, South t arolina, 'J'exas. 

2Sec* Albright, op. cil., p|>. 63 08, and his “Legislation on Marking Ballots,’’ 
Southufestern Social Science Quarterly, vol. 21 (December, 1940), p[>, 221 226. 

* On one occasion the author, serving as an election ofiicial, was assigned to look 
in each booth before each voter entered, and to pick up and turn in the many ballots 
carelessly left in them by previous voters. 
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repeated all day lon^. Since the buyer of votes marks the ballot himself, 
he is sure of ^ettiii^ what he pays for. When the ballot box is opened, 
the blank jjaper may be discovered, or the number of ballots issued may 
not ( heck aj'aiiist the numlxTs cast. But it is impossible to tell the corrupt 
fr(jm the honest votes, and most judges would riili* that all had to be 
( ounted. 

'To prevent this fraud the law may provide, in order to stoj) confusion 
or s( ufllinj/. that only two or tim e p<‘rsons asid(‘ frf)m otlicials may be in 
a polling pla(e whih* voting is j/oinj' on. Line.s must form outside the 
door, or in the street, and rails may be ere< ted within the ])olling place 
in sii( h a way that n<» one, once handed a ballot, can ert out ol the room 
without (astin^ or surrendering it 

One (»f two ballot numberitif' s( hemes is also used. In the single-stub 
arrangement all ballots are numbered consecutively with the numbers on 
ju'ilorated stubs at the lop or at one corner of the ballots. When the 
votc-r rec c'ivc's his ballot the number on it is rc*conlc“d against his name on 
the* poll book c)r votcTs’ li-^t. and aftc-r he* has marked it in his booth and 
loldc'cl it so lliat the stub protrucles, hc‘ .shows or hands the ballot to a 
(lerk wlio checks tlie numbcT against the numbcT originally assigned to 
him If they arc* the- same, he- or the clcnk tears off tlic* stub, and he j)Uts 
the* ballot in the* ballot box. ()nl\ thc-n is he* free to leave*. I'he double- 
stub svstem dilfers souu-what among the* states that use* it In some, all 
the* ballots toi a precinct. numbe*rc‘cl c onsi-('Utivc’l\. are* bound together in 
a book, and the* vote*i ’s name* and adclrc*ss is re*eorcle*cl before* his ballot is 
toMi ofl along a pe rloraticm 'I'he number that remains on the stub in the 
book c oi rc*^|)onds lot he* number on anothc*r stub em the ballot, and be-fore 
the* ballot can be* cast the*sc- two numbers must be* chc‘cke*cl and the* ballot 
stub lorn oil. In othe*r double stub states both numbe*re*cl stubs are on 
the* ballot. One* ollicial te*ars off one* stub and rc*cc»rds the* number at the 
time ihe* vote r is givc*i\ ids ballot. \ sc-c ond oliu ial tears off the* other 
stub aftc*i the* ballot is marke*d, but he* doe*s >>o only if it cheeks with the 
numbc*i that was e*nte*re*cl in the |>c)ll book \ny of the*se numbc'ivcbstub 
|)Ians, honestly administered, will bre*ak uji the endless-chain fraud. 
Some lorm of numbc*re*d stub se*ems to be gaining ground among the 
state's that continue to use* |)aper ballots 


Stic ki us and Wkii k-ins 

.Most states jnovide on tludr ballots some* arrangement by which last- 
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minute changes may be made if, for instance, a candidate dies or with¬ 
draws after the ballots have been printed, and they also allow some 
means by which a voter can express a choice for a person who has not 
filed or been nominated. The oftke-group ballots usually allow one or 
more blank spaces at the end of each group; the party-column ballots 
provide a blank column. In the appropriate places a voter may write 
the names of candidates or parties or may paste gummed labels carrying 
the names of candidates. When both parties nominate candidates who 
are unacce[)table to some group or faction, a write-in or sticker camfiaign 
may be conducted. These efforts arc rarely successful, however, b(‘cause 
voters are too hard to arouse. In the party-column states the flood of 
straight tickets usually carries all before it. Even when, as in local elec¬ 
tions, voters can be aroused and educated to use a sticker or write-in, 
they are likely to fail to make the X or f beside the name' they have 
written or pasted in. Some laws will permit the vote to be counted not¬ 
withstanding, but others will not. Election oflic'ers will vary in their 
insistence upon the correct spelling ol candidates names and will differ 
in whether they will accept nicknames.' 


'rilE pRESIUENTJAL SllOKT BaLLOC 

Legally, a voter never votes for Eresident and Vice-lV(‘sident, but for 
presidential electors. 'These persons are, however, usually pledged to 
vote for their party nominees. 'The populous states with many j)resi(len- 
tial electors have found that to print their names on the ballot lengthens 
it unduly. Millions of voters, moreover, do not know of the existence of 
the electoral college and are easily confused Ijy a ballot that contains the 
names of the electors. Sometimes, for instance, voters will si:lect a fev 
Democ ratic and a few Republican electors, or will vote for only one c)» 
two at the top of the list. The long list of names also slows up counting. 
Beginning with Kansas in 1897, twenty-three states have.* removeci the 
names of electors from their ballcjts and provided that voters shall mark 
their ballots for President and Vice-President directly or with some suc h 
phrase as “The Presidential electors [)ledged to-who must be 

1 In Nc;w Hampshire in 1874 a canvassing board “threw out all llicj votc «, f<»r . . . 
Nat Head, on the ground that no such pc-rscai existed, although they admitted that 
there was a Nathaniel Head (a name by which he was ne ver known) who was both 
e.xistent ancl eligible*.” E. B. Richardson, IVilliutn A. Ckdtullrr (1040), p. 167. I he 
'itatc supreme court unanimously refused to take juri.sdicliem over the ease; courts, 
in general, are most reluctant to take ballot and election ea-^es. 
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voted for as a block.^ The electoral college has fallen so far from the 
function expected of it by the framers of the Constitution that approxi¬ 
mately 70 per cent of the voters, choosing 359 presidential electors, see 
only the names of the candidates for President and Vice-President and 
vote for men and women whose names are not even on their ballots.^ 


Absentee Voting 

Voting by proxy is {jermitted only in Oklahoma.’* Under widely varying 
conditions, forty-five states allow certain voters (e.g., those in military 
service) or any voters under certain circumstances (e.g., nece.s.sarily absent 
from the state on business) to vote notwithstanding absence; but not 
always in all elections (e.g., only in presidential elections). Some states 
use a special absentee ballot different in style and color from the ordinary 
ballots and including on the outside, spaces for the re<juired signatures, 
stamps, and seals of notaries and witnesses. Other stales permit the use 
of a regular ballot attached to or accompanied by an alfidavit. d'he 
re({uirements for absentee voting are usually sulTu iently onerous so that 
only voters with extraordinary interest in an election will go to the trouble 
t)f ajjplying (sometimes thirty days in advance of an election), taking 
the ballot before a notary public, sealing it in an olVu ial envelope, and 
perhaps sending it by registered mail. Ami even after all the recjuire- 
ments are met, the absentee ballots which arrive after the regular ballots 
are counted may be disregarded. It is curious that .American legislatures, 
usually slow to attempt to cope with many types of ballot frauds, have 
so surrounded the proce.ss of absentee voting with precautions that both 
frauds ami voting are nearly impossible. 

‘ I'er facsimiles of various tyi)«s of the presidential short ballot see .Spemer I). 
.XlhriKlit, yV/c Aintriitiii Ballot p. 109; and Smith, op. dl., pp. 14 21. 

.SjK-iu'iT D. .Mhri^^ht, The Book of Uu .Stole.'! fl948 edition), p. 4.U 

•‘James K.. I’olhn k, J Voting ami Hegi.strut ion fpamjdilet, 1940), p. 9. 'I'lu.s 
|)amphlet c<mtain.s a convenient table MmimariziiiK absentee voting laws, pp. 12 19. 
Proxy voting i^ .still |)ermitted in Great Hritain; there it appi'ars to be widely and 
free ly Used: 682,.^2 1 proxy votes were counted in the elec lion of 1945. I’or an interest 
ing discussion of this and other present day ballot and election laws in Kngland, see 
R. Ji. McCallum and .Alison Roadman, 27/c British Gemral Election of VJV} (1947), 
especially [jp. 24-T3. 
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FRAUD AND VIOLENCE 


('OI NTINC. IIIK liAI.I.OTS 

111 order to allov\ the maximum ofiportunity lor eiti/ens to vote, and 
esjHMially for those wlui work during? the day. many states now rerjuire 
tliat the polls shall stay open until late in the evening, sometimes until 
eii'ht or nine o’t lo( k. \Vht*never tin* lej^al hour arrives. th(* jiolls are closed 
to further votini^, and thederks, already weary, hef^in the i ounting of the 
ballots a task that, with a lonj< ballot, may take them all ni^ht. With 
tin- be^t ol inti'iitioiis they will make mistakes, and mori- mistakes as their 
fati^^ue mounts. Idles of balhits ma\ be (ounted twice and otlier jiiles 
not (oiintc'd at all; in utter w<‘ariness tally sheets ma\ be added up 
wrongly ; or bitter dispute's may o( cur as to whether a ballot marked in 
sonu- !)(•< uliar way is an identiliablt' ballot and .should be rejected. When 
ele(tions turn out to be dose and once in a while there is a tie — 
lecounts are (ondmted. 'rhen, even thou^^h tliere was no suspicion of 
baud on the' lirst eount, the final return wlu'u the* tU'W eounts are con¬ 
ducted unde'r more favorable ceniditious will almost always be different 
fiom the- liist c ount 

I'niuds III ('oiiiilini^. 'The e enmtinj; of the ballots, however, oilers many 
op|)oi tunitie s lor fraud, perhaps as many as all other rc'^islration and 
ballot situations to^etlu'r. One is the delibe'rate lalsifa alion of returns. 

1 hus it ma\ almost be* assume-d that in “/.e'ro iirecincts" those' in 
which one' side' is rej)orte'd to liave rec'eiveel no vote's at all the' c'ount 
is fraudulent \ncl it may usually be furtlu'r assume el that whe n the-count 
aicpeais in lound numbe'rs in district after district “^mith ()(M), Brown 
KM) " the ballot^ ha\c' not be-en coiinte'd or that thc'v have' been mis 
counic'd. Some time--, appare-ntly, tally slu'ct^ are even made- up belore 
the polls opc'U ()n one occasion the \’are machine m Philaddpliia found 
just before- c-lc'ction da\ that one of its candidates lor a iuel-.^c-ship was 
ddnci and he- did die- on elc'ction day To jerc-vent the loss of this 
impoitani |)osition the' oi^ani/ation conducte'd a desjK-ratc' last-mmute 
stiekei eamp.u,>;n tor another candidate, but lost. One of the Vare 
iu'-pc'c tors };a\e' this e'xplanation of what had hapin'iied; 

"It w.iNn’l lack ot lime- that beat u-,” he --.iiil. "After the {j<j11s 
c lost d wc- ccculcl siinpU h.ivc- opt-ned the boxe^ .md p.istcel on ,0 main 
stiike'i> .IN we jdc',i--c'el. The trouble was that we h.id m.ide out the tallv 
"he c-1n c-.uly in the day, and ^iven raltc-rNon [the jucljte who du-dj enough 
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votes to make his election sure. Those tally sheets go to the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, ami as they are marked in ink on special paper, 
it is almost impossible to erase them.” 

“Isn’t it rather rlangerous to prepare the final record of the election 
before even half the votes haw been east?” he was askt'd. 

“No indeed,” he assured his auditors. “We alwavs do that. If we 
actually counted the ballots our job wouldn’t l)e finished until the next 
morning.” ‘ 

Marking. When one or more of the clerks or olTn ials is corrupt, various 
things may happen to the ballots. The marks made by the votiTs may 
be erased and new marks put in; or if the ballots are marked with ink 
or by a stamp or stencil they may be torn, stejiped on, or have special 
creases folded into them so that they can be declared to be identifiable 
and hence void. ,\nother famous dodge is the “short pencil triik.’* .\ 

( lerk who unfolds or otherwise handles ballots before thi*v are counted 
holds in his hand a two-inch pencil, with which on ofiici'-groui^ ballots 
he may fill in where the voters failed to make their marks, may void 
|)arty-<’olumti ballots by putting in a cross above an t‘\lra party column, 
or may void any ballot by making a mark on it, such as a checkmark in 
a corner. S])cctators at the count are usually re(juired by law to stand 
back a designated number of feet from the (lerks so that unauthori/ed 
|)ersons will not have access to the ballots. Conse(|iiently it is difficult 
for even the most vigilant watcher to detect the short pencil trick in 
action. 

Stuffing. .Another type of corrupt practice is stulTing tin* ballot bo.xes. 
When l^allots are found in the bo.xes rolled instead of foldi'd, or folded 
together in bunches, or folded only once, or when more ballots are found 
in the bo.xes than the j)oll books show were cast, or more than there are 
registerefl voters for the di.strict, there is prima facie evidtun e of ballot box 
slulVmg.’ Where the central count .system is used that is, where tin.* 
filled ballot bo.xes are collected from the precim ts and taken t»).some one 
place where they are all opened there is special danger that the boxes 
will be stuffed on their way from the precincts to the central [)oinl. In a 
recent election in Port.smouth, New Hamp.shire, it was charged that 
locked wooden boxes had had the screws removed and their bottoms 

‘Austin F. MacDonald, “ Philaclflphisi’") I’olitital .\Lu liiix' in .\i lion,” Af/Z/o/n// 
Municipal Knirw, vol. 15 (January, p. 55 

- rhe most complete colli'cTion of in‘«laiur‘. oi thes.- aixi titlx-r fraufls is in liarris, 
op. cit., pp. 515 .LSJ. 
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taken off, ballots put in and the bottoms screwed on again, while the 
boxes were on their way from some polling places to the city clerk s 
office when* they were to be opened. 


VlOLKNf K IN lil.Ki HONS 

Bo^e^ filled with ballots have been stolen or destroyed in Chicago. 
Newark, and in other places. .'\ series of registration and ballot irregu¬ 
larities in Kansas (dty, Missouri, in connection with the defeat in 1946 
by the I’endergast machine of Congressman Roger C. Slaughter led to a 
fefleral investigation which had not been completed when, during the 
night of May 27, 1947, the steel doors of the county courthouse were 
blown off with nitroglycerin and the impounded liallot boxes containing 
evidence of fraudulent voting were .stolen.’ Violence in elections is an 
old story. Harris cites ca.ses brought before the Second and Third Con¬ 
gresses. Si an ely an election takes place in Chicago or New York without 
violent crimes being committed. The murder of Joseph Scottoriggio. a 
Republican eleition district captain of the Kighteentli New N'ork ('on- 
gressional 1 listric t, as he was on his way to the polls on election day, 1946, 
is only one recent examine. If Negroes vote at all in the elections in 
most of the statc-sof the Solid South, they do so under the threat of mob 
violence. It would be easy and pleasant to assume that violence is dis¬ 
appearing in .American elec tions; and perhaps it has diminished somewhat 
recently. Hut thc*re have been too man\ instances ovc*r too long a time 
and of too recent date to make any observer very optimistic that future 
elections will all be jieaceful. 


ATTEMPTED REMEDIES 


VcrriNG Mac hi ms 

'I'he widesjnead prevalence and great variety of election fraucU led 
inventors in I'.urope early in the nineteenth cvnturv to e\j)eriment with 
voting machines. I'he first one appeared in 1836 in Kngkind. and the 
first .\meric an patent was issiu'd in 1869 to 'fhomas .\. I'.dison.- I'he 
first state* to adopt a voting machine law was New York in 1892. Since 
that time thirt>-four other states have adopted some sort of legislation 

* Milligan, op. til., pp. 265 272. 

= .Albright. Thr .inuriton Hnllot (l‘>42), p. 74. 
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to authorize or require their use, but some statutes have been repealed, 
and others have been declared unconstitutional by state courts. !^Iachincs 
are now mandatory for all precincts in New York and Rhocie Island. 
They are extensively used, says Albright, in seven other states and are 
authorized or applied, chiefly for urban areas, in fourteen more. 

Typically, a state legislature first makes machines optional. It then 
makes them mandatory for cities of a certain size, reducing the size session 
by session. And finally it forces the cities to buy them by dedui'ting their 
cost from the cities’ share of state subventions, perhaps providing for 
their actual purchase by a state agency. The movement for them has, 
in general, come from the state governments and not from the cities. 

Use of Machines. 'Fhe machines on the market dilTer somewhat, but 
they must, of course, vary to permit party-column, ofiice-group, or cumu¬ 
lative voting. Machines are now made which “will rei-ord the votes of 
nine parties of seventy candidates each and provide space for voting on 
thirty-five (piestions." ' As a general rule the machines are not put in 
booths, but a curtain which the voter pulls back both unloc ks the machine 
and shields him from the view of spectators as he votes, d'he names of 
candidates are printed on cards or strips of paper, and are arranged on 
the face of the machine in horizontal rows. .\ little lever over the name' 
of each candidate, jiarty, or proposition is pulled down by the voter. If 
he changes his mind he can raise the lever. Locking devices make it 
impossible for him to vote for more candidates than there are to be 
elected, rhu.s he cannot, as with a pai)er ballot, void his vote*. 'I'lie 
levers remain as he left them until he pulls the curtain aside to leave; then 
his vote is cast. .Vs successive voters use the machine', it conlinuousK 
tabulates the total vote, so that when the j)()lling is over ollicials may 
unl()( k plates over the counters and read off the totals. Write-ins arc* 
permitted by allowing for a metal slide which the voter may raise tc) 
write on a rcjll of j)aper, thus e.\|)osed, the name of a candidate not on 
the face of the machine. 

While the machines cannot end registration frauds or prevent the use 
of repeaters, they do end all ballot frauds, such as tin* endless chain and 
the short pencil. 'Fhey count votes as accurately as an adding machine 
and far more accurately than sleepy clerks can do. 'I'hey also speed up 
the count. .Mthough they may be tam|)ered with or put out of commis¬ 
sion — one trick is to put chewing gum under the levers they are lar 
less subject to tami^cring than pajxjr ballots. Because voters can use 

‘ Ibid., p. 91. 
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Courtr\y of Aution'ilti Wiltut; Corji 

Oiu* <)1 -c sci.il Imh- mI m.u him-. I'he voter "howii lien- i-' "plitimg a iKkol .liter 
piilliiij' the Diuioeraiii "Ir.aij'ht party lexer 


ihnii ill h -s lime lli.iii l!u-\ ran pajirr li.illols, lai'uer prrrinct;^ - 1 ]]) u. 
two tlioimaiul x'otriN are pi.u lirablr. 

{ (m/ III Mill Iniii-s 1 hrii »)i initial i o-t- arr >nl)-tanlial, Ironi ;i thousaiul 
In iwo tlnumaml tlollar> ra«h. ami lliev inimt hr stored between 

ilettioim, 11.ui'^poi ted. iiisun-d, and repaia-il. Pajier liallol^ must still 
be punted I'oi abseiitei' voters, as samples, and tor tise in eaM' a nuu bine 
t.iiU l*iob.dil\ il‘ all elements ol' rost are inriuded. maehines are more 
e\pi imive than ballots, but tlie dillereiuv, it any, is not ureal, and what 
Uieater expenditure theie ma\ l»e is justitied in tlie reilm lion the maehines 
make in the o|)|)oi tnmties toi Iraud. 

t unifht'Mtv ill I Voters are often pu/./leil l)V pajier ballots, and 

maik them in iuiious ways. I'hey often fail to tollow the simplest 
iiisHm lions. If, for instanee. two persmts are to be elerted, and the ballot 
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clearly carries the words, “Vote for not more than two,” some voters 
will invariably vote for three, or for two in each party. Hut apparently 
more voters are confused by votinfj machines than by ballots. People 
are accustomed to reading in vertical columns, and the horizontal col¬ 
umns of voting machines puzzle them. The commonest mistake, however, 
is for voters to pull down the levers below rather than above the names 
of the candidates they want. Even when voting machines had been in 
use in Essex County, New Jersey, for ten years. ,^1(K) votes were cast in 
the election of 1946 for the assembly candidates of the Prohibition Party, 
while the Prohibition candidate for governor received 6P) and the candi¬ 
date for senator 538. Probably about 251X) of the votes that went to the 
Prohibition candidates for the assembly were intended for the Democratic 
list, which appeared just above.’ An educational campaign ai)i)ears to 
be necessary before each election to instruct and to re-instruet voters in 
the use of the machines. It seems to be desirable to have sample machines 
at elections oflices and in public buildings so that voters may learn how 
to work them. 

Pkoportjonal Representation 

Some of the defects of the single-member distric t systc'jn of representa¬ 
tion common in the United States have already becm noticed in these 
pages. If one hundred legislators are to be elecU.'d from one hundred 
districts, and there is no gerrymandering, one ])arty with 51 j)er cent of 
the vote in each district can capture every seat and leave a substantial 
minority with no voice in the legislature. With gerrymandering, a 
minority may win a majority or even all of the seats. If more than two 
f)arties engage in a contest, a majority or all of the .seats may be won by 
pluralities, .so that a party with ,34 per cent of the vote could win every 
seat in a three-cornered contest, 26 per cent in a four-cornered election, 
and so on. Such objections are more than theorelital. 'Phe Republican 
Party, for instance, failed to win a majority of the House of Rej)resen- 
tatives in 1942, even though it won a majority of the votes cast. In the 
three-party situation that prevailed in Wisconsin from 1934 to 1940, 
majority elections became the exception and plurality elections the rule; 
in 1940, for instance, the Republican candidate for governor was elec ted 
with 40.8 per cent of the vote cast.* 

‘ Ae^ark (New Jc-nscy; Evening Nevus, Noveneber 1.^ 

* Harold F. Gosncll, Grass Roots Politics (1942), p. l.SO. 
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Tor at least a century and a half philosophers, mathematicians, 
reformers, and others have been interested in introducing some form of 
voting which would jiroduce a closer reflection of party strength than the 
single-member distri( t system. A discussion of the schemes that have 
been proj)osed or tried lies beyond the scope of this book.* Only the chief 
methods now iti use in the United States can be considered here. 

Cumulative Voting in Illinois. Illinois has a system of cumulative 
voting for representatives in the lower house of the state legislature, who 
are ele( ted from three-member senatorial districts. Each voter has three 
votes. 1 le may concentrate these on one candidate by making an X in 
front of one name only; or he may split his three into one and one half 
each by [uitting an X before each of two candidates; or he may use one 
Vf)te for each camlidate.^ The .same .system is u.sed in the primaries. 
Under this system it is obviously to the advantage of a minority party 
to concentrate its strength upon one or two candidates, and because it is 
dinhult to instruct voters, the election law permits the senatorial com¬ 
mittee of each party (which is elected by party members) to “fix and 
determine” by a resolution which must be filed with the Secretary of 
State the number of candidates to be nominated.'* Thus party voters 
may be (omjiellc'cl, even though they vote straight tickets, to c'oncentrate 
upon one or two candidates. A minority under this system is not abso¬ 
lutely assured of representation, but its chanc'es of obtaining one seat out 
of three* are much greater than they are under the single-memiier district 
system 

7'1/e Hare System. The system of voting which j)roclucc‘S the most 
precise reflection of party strength is the single transferable vote, or Hare 
systi’in, so named from an English barrister who invented it. It has 
been used in lure and in various American cities, ballots are marked 
with numc'rals instead of crosses 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, in the order of 
the* voter’s prefereiue among the candidates. The following, from a 

' riu u- is ;i <»)nvi,lci;il)lf liotly of priiitrd materials on iIum- voting' and iii(re''rn- 
tation di'viies, of \vhit.h the mo:>t timely and best-balanced is Harold 1. tiosnell, 
Pt ntotKii y; l/ir I'hrcshohi of Fnediwi (I'HS), especially pp. 164 16S. 1 he K adinj' work 
adv<u propottioiial repreM*ntation is C. S. Hoa^; and (i. H. Hallett, I'roporticnal 
Krpr, .sria.iluin fl‘*“’6). ."ce als.> the hies of The Proportional Represmtation Rtvifii', 
piescntly apiuMiin-,' as a department i>f The Xational Mhhu ipal Revu~ie. d he National 
.Mimuipal l.ea.^^ue ad\iH.iti's pri>portional representation for cities uinler the council- 
man.ii;er lotm ol ,i.;»)vernment ami for state legislatures. Perhaps the best known book 
opptwing [iroportion.il representation is 1>. A. Hermens. r./< y or .liuirih\ '(PHI) 

• /.Vitrers c ode, Artule 17. Section l.v 

‘ //'/(/ . \ltiile S. .S,-ition l.t 
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Cincinnati ballot for an election of the city council, is a typical example 
of the instructions to voters appearing on proportional representation 
ballots: 


DIRECTIONS TO VOTERS 

Put the figure 1 in the square opposite the name of your first choice. 
Express your second, third, and other choices by putting the figure 2 
opposite the name of your second choice, the figure opix)sitc the name of 
your third choice, and so on. You may express thus as many choices Jis 
you please, without any regard to the number being elected. 

Your ballot will be counted for your first choice if it can be used to help 
elect him. If it cannot help elect him, it will be transferred to the highest 
of your other choices whom it can help. 

You cannot hurt any of those you prefer by marking lower choices for 
others. The more choices you express, the surer you arc to make your 
ballot count for one of them. But do not feel obliged to exj)ress choices 
which you do not really have. 

After the polls close, all the ballots are assembled at a central i>()int, 
and the total number of valid ballots cast is determined. 'Phis total is 
then divided by one more than the number of seats to be filled. In 
Cincinnati, with nine councilmcn to be elected, that number would Ik* 
ten. The resulting (juotient is completed to the next round number, and 
constitutes the quota. Then all candidates whose first-choice votes eiiual 
or exceed the (piota are declared elected. Ballots which an elected candi¬ 
date receives beyond the (juota are called surplus and are transferred to 
the next choice indicated on them. If, when this transfer is com|)lete(l, 
seats still remain to be filled, those candidates with the smallest number 
of ballots are eliminated in turn and their ballots transferred to the next 
choices. 'Phis process continues until all the seats are filletl. "Phe ballots 
may be |)reserved, and in the event of a vacancy, counted one .step further 
to fill it, 

Harold F. (iosnell reduced the claims and counterclaims of jjroponents 
and opponents to the following conclusions, among others, regarding the 
oj)eration of proportional rci)resentation.^ 

1. It insures the representation of an existing majority and of every 
well-organized and sizable minority. . . . 

2. The plan, involving as it does election fn)m a larger constituency 

‘0/>. a/., pp. 188-189. 
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than the district plan, has improved the caliber of local representatives. 
VVdiether if is tlx; larger constituency or the transferable vf)te feature that 
has brought this result is very difficult to determine. 

While in some jurisdictions there have been higher ratios of spoiled 
ballots than under the plurality plan, the method has been reasonably well 
understoofl by voters. . . . 

4. 'The plan has not been more (expensive than the phiralit\' system. . . . 

.S Wher(‘ a coherent majority docs not exist among the eU'Ctoratc, this 
('ondilion will be rellected in the results of the proportional rei)resentation 
system. The legislat ive body S(» t hosen m.iy not ( ontain a working majority 
if the niembeis elected show a lack of the sj)irit of eompromisi'. 

Whatever the ostensible reasons advamcjl. the real objection to pro¬ 
portional re|)r( sentation on the part of most of its opponents is its very 
.six ( ess in representitig minorities. When in 1947 tlx; system was repealed 
in New N’ork City, the 

nxist important fac tor in the campaign was the unj>opularily of the C'om- 
immi't and XmetKan Labor |)arties . . eac h of which electc-d two council- 
men |iii (\\ent\ iime| at the last city election in 'These |>arfies . . . 

cast bS pel cent of the tirst-c hoice votes in the cit\ and elected 17'j per 
lent of the council. On the strength of this rt‘j>resentatmn org.im/.alion 
pohlKi.nis of the majority (1 )i‘mocratic) |)arty, who launchc'tl the attack 
on I' K foi (|nite othe r reasons, were able to pc>rsuadc' a majority of the 
neusp.ipc'is and the public that they were voting on the foreign policy of 
the kn-mhn inste.id of a feature of (ity government in New \’ork.' 

The return to the district system promises not only to c“liminatt‘ the 
\merican Labor, the ('ommiinist. and the Lil)eral rc'presiMitativc'-s. but 
the Kepublicans as well, because .Mayor O’Owyer and the Oemocratic 
Tarty carried evc-ry district in 1945. 

ballot tonus and loniis of representation are not the whole* answer to 
the problems ol democ ratic* gov('rnmt*nt. .\t one extreme, traud or gc'rrv- 

mandeiing 01 the «<ingle member district may frustrate a c lcar-c nf major¬ 
ity. .\ sxstem of projioitional representation may provide an accurate 
letli c tion ol strength of theorgani/ed grou|>sand parties Hut the jiroc^ess 
ol popular gcoeniment in\ol\es more than this anxmg other factors, 
IcMcleiship, coinpiomise. aixl consent to majority rule*. Lven so. any 
iiuj)tONement in the* nu*thc*d 01 machinery of election-., however small, is 
a nioNe* in the* diiection of moie et'fee tive pojmlar government. 

' \ IL'cJ.'x ;/></’ A’cnr... vul. .<(> 1 1 )t‘c i*mht*r. 1**47’. p (>4S. 
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Factors in Party Evolution 


'I'llE TWO-PAETY ALIGNMENT that has, ovcT iTJost of American history, 
characterized the party struggle has been shaped by the features of the 
Constitution, notably federalism. 'Phe system of separately elected exec¬ 
utives has been a sort of centripetal force which has at least discouraj^ed 
the multiplicity of parties usual in some other popular j^overnmentsd 
Although some 135 parties have at one time or another (‘lected meml)ers 
of Congress, and although there have been uncounted strictly local 
parties, the American party battle has commonly been a two-sided rather 
than a many-sided contest; and furthermore, “'Fhere has been no sharp 
break in the sources of party strength, in policy, or in opinion,” wrote 
(diaries A. Beard. Rather, the dilTerenl “alignments have been merely 
phases of one unbroken conflict originating in the age of (leorge Wash¬ 
ington and continuing without interruption to our own time.” 


EARLY PERIODS IN PARTY DEVELOPMENT 

The I'edekamst Pr.uioo 

Various major and minor periods may be hientilied in .American party 
history, but three prim ipal ones stand out. .Any dates for these periods 
must be regarded as a{jproximatc, because parties do not usually either 
spring up suddenly or die in a particular year, but instead they generally 

^ Sec Arthur W. Macmahon, “ Parties, Political,” Kncydopidia of the Social Sciences, 
vol. 11, p. 596. This article is a brilliant analysis of the forces which have affected 
.American party history. 

- The American Party Battle (1928), p. 29. 
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evolve from ^<ro»i|) nuclei and, having passed their prime, gradually fade 
away.' Inuring the first period, from the ratification of the Constitution 
in 17X,S to the Hartford Convention in 1814, the Federalists contended 
with Jefferson and lu’s anti-Federali.st associates, first called Republicans 
and later Denuarats. It was during Washingtons administration that 
the real basis for the .\merican party division between wealth in land 
and w(“alth in commen e and industry emerged, ’file federalist leaders 
never united in a formal party organization such as is lommon today, 
nor, after the death of Hamilton in 1804, did they have a recognized 
national leader 'I'he party obtained power in ('ongre.ss and in the states 
on tlu.' momentum of the {amjiaign for the ratification of the Oinstitution. 
It was supported by the So( iedy of the Cincinnati, the merchants, such 
manufai turers as there witi*. the holders of government lionds, and 
j)roj)eitied |)ersons in general. In a pi^riod of jiropi-rty (lualilications 
lor tlu* sulfrage, thistvjieof support |)iit the Federalists solidly in jiower, 
and their jirincijial iniblic policies strengtlumed the national government 
and advanced the* interc'sts ol business and linancc. I'he national gew- 
ernment, under federalist leadership, funded the national delit, assumed 
the Revolutionary debts of the states, passed the first tariff liill, set up 
the first llanh ol the- rnited State's, and established judicial review. 

'I'm-; Ji'i'M KsoN R KIT in ic ws 

'Fherc* was opposition to fc'deralist policies and measure's even before 
the adoption of the ('onstitution. 4'he opponents wctc' largely frontiers¬ 
men, small piopiictors, and what were then called mechanics tlial is, 
laborers In \iiginia, “ .\s a group combination, it consisted of small 
laiiners along the' n|)pc'r rivers, tobacco-growc'rs from the- ridgc's bi'twcen, 
and hunters aiicl tiai)pers from the slope's ol tlie .Mleglu-nic's . with 
whom were- combiiu'd the- liitlu'ito iiu-rt and unorgani/ed mass oi small 
proprietors and .slave' owners in the old counties.”- Patrick Henrv was 
an i'ail\ leadc'r of this movement and one of the Ic'ading opponents of 

‘ 1 here ;ire s,-\i-r.d r\M llciil parly lu'.loru-s. »i| which the iuonI recent and del.iilcil 
is Wihre-d p, Minklcc. Iwerii./// I'oiiluiil Pailus 'I hr it Sotuun Ihstorv (lU-tS, 
I'.dgat f, kohiiixctii. I III I’ioLitiou of Anufii.in J'liflits (luj-ti. iv c>Id«T hut uviful 
Harold K liriue. lniimon I’.ifli,^ ami ro'itus (dd edition, ludtji, contains on pj) 
2 ld a siii\c-\ ol pailic-s, .ind the' nian\ .\merican histoin s contain trealnuiit' oi 
party histoiy \.u>niu: hi anunint .»t detail. .\ii extensive hil)ho>;rap’n\ will he Unind 
111 Itinkh'V 

Mtinklec. (>/) ill , p s.s, cl ('hadc-s A. Heard, Juonomii of Jt f^fr^onian 

Dt moirai V i1‘)Ksk and Claude (i Bowers, lorfirson and Hamilton (1025). 
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the Constitution, but the anti-Federalists wore never a real party. The 
first leader to fuse into an organized party the discontented agrarians 
was one of the most skillful politicians that the country ever produced, 
Thomas Jefferson. His election in 1800 was a victory for the back country 
as well as a proof of the value of organization in politics.’ 'I'he party 
Jefferson established lasted for twenty-eight years, while the Federalist 
Party, as Beard put it, died a lingering death; its last candidate for 
President was overwhelmingly defeated by Monroe in 1820. and for a 
time the Republican Party had no organized oppt)>ition. 

The party of Jefferson was loyal to the lamled interest in which its 
support lay; it exi)anded the national domain by the purchase of Louisiana 
in 18().S, and it hoped to e.xpand even more by the War of 1812. 'I'lie 
(harler of the Bank was allowed to e.xpire, and the second Bank of the 
United States was later established only because of the necessities of the 
second war with England. \ small army and navy, freedom of opinion, 
laissez fairc, and a critical attitude toward judicial review marked the 
Jeffensonian {)eriod. The Jeffersonian Republicans were not strictly agra¬ 
rian; as is pointed out elsewhere in this book, they welcomed the iinini 
grant and the city laborer. 


'I'nE Jackson IhcKion 

By 1828, the balance of j)oliticaI power had shifted from the seaboard 
states to the West. Proijcrty ([ualilications for voting had nearly dis¬ 
appeared, and in only two states of the twenty-lour were presidential 
electors cho.sen by the legislatures. It was in the We.st that the leveling 
ideas of Jefferson were most realized, and under Andrew Jackson what 
would be called today the left wing or proletarian fai tion of the party 
emerged as the Democratic Party, bearing the name it has today. 'I'he 
new alignment was predominantly we.stern and southern, (ombining 
laborers, small farmers of the West, and southern slave-owners and cotton 
planters.- 

* Since the leyi'slatiin'S in ten st^lte^• ^till cliose the presifi^'iitial elei lor*' in 1K(K), there 
is no .‘satisfactory measurement of Jefferson’s j>opular hillDWin>(, hut the maj) in 
('harles O. I’aullinand John K. Wright, of thf Uhlan,nl CaaKniphyof the United 
Statis, plate 11)2, shows clearly enough the location of JelfiTson’s support. 

2 J'he Jackson perio<l ha‘- been i>f great interest to historian-,. .S(‘e, f<jr example, 
Arthur M. Schkdnger, Jr.. 1 he .1);e aj Jackson (BM.S); Claude (i. Bowers, Party 
Baltics of the Jackson I’criod and Marquis Jamis, t.ij, of Andrew Jackson 

{Vm). 
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The Jacksonian Democrats were strongly attracted by the personality 
of their imperious leader. They were anti-British, free from any colonial 
complex, “and conseciuently,” wrote Binkley, “they constituted the first 
genuinely American party. It is significant that the counties where 
Jacksonians predominated had been largely settled by non-Knglish stock 
— the Scotch-Irish, the (lermans, and the strictly Irish.” ^ The party 
was also anti-bank, anti-monopoly, low-tariff; it favored the rapid settle¬ 
ment of the western lands and expansion at the expensi; of Mexico. It 
sufiported, in general, poli<'ies that favored debtors. Jackson designated 
Van Buren as his successor, and the Democratic Party went on to win 
most of the elections until it split in 1<S(>0. 


riiE Wnios 

'I'he enemies of Jackson scattered about the country formed in I8dl a 
loose party, first ('ailed National Republican, and later Whig. Like the 
federalists, the Whigs formed the [)arty of jiroperty, particularly of 
tarilT-protected and financ ial proj)erty. 'I'he bankers and manufacturers 
who hated Jac kson were Whig. In the South, the big jilanters and .slave¬ 
owners were Whig. But in addition, the [>arty curiously attrac'ted anti¬ 
slavery support in the North, plus anti-Masons, nativists, and the con¬ 
tractors who wished to see more national expenditures on internal im¬ 
provements, 'I'his heterogeneous party, wdiose j)olicies were a tissue of 
t'om|)romises, failed to elect its hero, Henry ('lay, a^ President, but it did 
elect two generals, William Henry Harrison and Zachary 'I'aylor. “Of 
all our major jiolitical j)arties, the Whigs were least succe.ssful in trans¬ 
lating the jiressures of their coinj)onent interests into established national 
])olicy,” ' The party never had a linn sec'tional bast*, and in s|)ite of the 
('ompromises for which its leader, ('lay, was famous, it pa.ssed out of 
existence with the election of 185(), a victim in jiart of the Karisas- 
Nebraska .\c't of 18.S4 and the disjnite over whether .slaver\' should be ex¬ 
tended in the territories. If the first period of party history may l)e said 
to have ended with the jiassing of the I'ederalist Party in bSU). the second 
ix'riod ended with the death of the Whig Party. The third has continued 
to the present day. 


>()/>. M/.,|) 128. 

* Hiiilvloy, op. < it., p. 171. 
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THE THIRD PERIOD 

The Split in the Democratic Party 

In the early fifties, as the Whig Party was visibly failing, the conserva¬ 
tive elements in it — and particularly the planter group in the South — 
went over to the Democratic Party. When the Kansas-Ncbraska Act 
was passed, many of the Democrats of the North and West - the “Free 
Democrats,” also called “anti-Nebraska Democrats” ofTended by the 
act, abandoned their party, so that it became more strongly a t)ro-slavery 
party. In I860, the party split into two factions. One was headed by 
Stephen A. Douglas, who favored “popular sovereignty,” or the permis¬ 
sion by Congress for each state on its .admission to the Union to decide 
the question of slavery for itself. This was not a satisfactory position to 
the c.vtrcmc Southerners, who held the view that ('oiigre.ss had no power 
to prevent slavery in the territories; this faction nominated John C. 
Breckinridge. Still another party, composed of Whigs and Democrats 
and called Constitutional Unionists, nominated John Hell on a platform 
that was silent on the issue of slavery. 

'fHE Third Republican Party 

“The Republican Party |of today) is a unifjue phenomenon of our 
political history in that it originated spontaneously without the aid of an 
outstanding leader, such as Washington was of the Federalists, Jefferson 
of the first Republicans, Jackson of the Democrats, or Clay of the Whigs.” ^ 
Idncoln, who was to become its hero and idol, was a Whig, and jdayed no 
part in its founding in 1854. Kven during the campaign of 1856, although 
he endorsed the first Republican candidate for President, John C. FrC*- 
mont, he refrained from calling himself a Re[)ublican. In the interval 
between 1856 and 1860, the Republican Party gained strength and won 
various local and congressional victories. To its western frec-soil, anti¬ 
slavery nucleus it added the northern and western farmers and farm 
laborers who wanted a homestead law - “Vote Yourself a t'ann!” - and 
the eastern manufacturers who wanted a higher tariff. “The factory on 
the one side and on the other the husbandry of i)asturc, cornfield, and 
l^rairie wheatlaiid joined in an alliance which was the more tenacious 

' Binkley, op. dt., p. 207. Klc-rtionj, since 1X60 are analy/xel in ('. A. M. Kwing, 
l^rrsitlrntinl Eledion.s (1040). 
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hcrausc the rold })ar^ains it involved were overs[)rea(l with sentiment. 

'I'he kepiihlican I‘arty of 1«6() was more than the Whig Party revived; 
it was a new party, formed of new eomhinations of diverse groups. Only 
in Mew luigland, and there not in Massachusetts, was it the old Whig 
Party in antislavery dress. It used the words of Jefferson, wrote Hessel- 
tine, from the |)Iatform of Hamilton. 'I'he historians generally appear to 
agree that the Republican Party was not a third party even before the 
('ivil War. because the Whig Party was too far gone when the new align¬ 
ment wa< formc'd. 'I'he usual view is that from being a second party in 
1S.S6, the Rej)ublican Party became the leading i)arty in 1S60 when 
Lincoln obtained a majority of the votes in the electoral college, even 
thougli his f)opular vote was 1,<S66.I)(K) to 2,<S16,(KM) for his op[H)nent.s.“ 
hour years latc-r, during the (’ivil War, Lincoln was re-elected. For the 
elec tion of l<Sf4. in tin; ho|)e of attracting northern Democrats, the party 
(hangi'd its name to National L'nion, dropped Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine, the Vice-President, and ran Andrew Johnson of 'IVnnessee. Put 
it n'turned to the name Republican in (irant’s administration and has 
used this name ever since. 


I'lIK I’l'.RKil) OF RkPUHI ICAN Sl’PKKM.AC'Y 

'The long jH'i iod from bSbO to PH2 was a j)eriod of Rei)ublican suprem¬ 
acy in the j)re.siden( y, broken only by the elections of ('levi'land in 18S4 
and LSbi lUit as has been said elsewhere, the parly during these years 
(lid not have e(|ual success in controlling (.'ongress, and often one hou.se 
was I)emo(iati(. or the Republican majority was too narrow for |)arty 
comfort, riu- i)arty attaincal its greatest strength, however, during the 
c losing dc-cades of the ninc-tc-enth century. 

The* jcolicies of ihc’ Rc'publican Party after the Civil War “were in 
accord with the- historic princi|)lc*s of the Fc*deralists and the Whigs, thus 
illustrating again the- essential continuity of the .Vmerican politiial 
battle*." •’ .\ homestead law' and railroad land grants gave away much of 

the national domain, but cemented to the party hundreds of thousands 

' .M.u ni.iluni, <»/). (// . |) .^0'). X'ariou^ NpliiiH“r iinniji" abu lomed the part\, t-veii 
leiiipi'r.iMi i‘ men .md the remiuints t>t ifie Mrt>ok. tarin Utopians. See Hinkle\ , op , j/ 
pp. JUO JiU, anil William H. Ih'sM-Uine. The Rise ami Tall oj I'hirJ Tarlu \ (p)4Xi, 
pp. .sS (.0. 

• The o'lmt here iiNed i> that of I’aiillin, op. til , p. I here wa^ a lU'-ion vote in 
I.SW). dilTeuntl\ .ipportioiied hy Niudents ut tfie pericMl. 

•* Heard, op «// , p ,s t. 
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of farmers who felt that they owed to the Republican Party the very 
land they tilled. A scries of \>rotective tariffs raised the duties aj;ain and 
again to the satisfaction of eastern manufacturers. State hanks lost 
their right to issue currency, and state laws likely to he oHensive to husi- 
ncss were, by the tourteenth .\mendment. brought under the review of 
the Supreme Court, which in diu‘ time <leclared hundreds of such state 
acts unconstitutional. 'The commercial empire was extended to the 
West and into the South Sea^. and In* the Spanish-.Vmerii an War the 
I nited States heiame a colonial power. (liant corporations grew up 
which were to dominate the business scene at home and to challenge 
rivals, even governments, abroad. 


'I’liE Democratic Parpy .Xfi kk iuk War 

During the political campaigns after the ('ivil War, the Republicans 
waved the bloody .shirt and branded the Democrats as tlie party of 
secession and disunion, hxcept that it becamt' in the South the party of 
white supremacy, it was nationally a party of o])position, cliugitig to its 
old low-tariff stand and criticizing the Rejniblican l^irly. It abandoned 
its essentially cautious and negative tactics in 1S% when, under the 
leadership of Bryan, the western and radical wing captured party con 
trol. 'Fhen agriculture, as Professor Macmahon ai)tly ]nit it, made a last 
spectacular but unsuccessful sortie. To captun- the i)ri‘si(lency, tin* 
Democratic Party had to await the 1912 split in Rejiublican ranks to 
ele( t Woodrow Wilson on a plurality of the popular vote cast, lie was 
re elected in 1916 in a dose election, bciause the Rej)ublican breach had 
not healed, 'riieii with the cru.shing <U‘feat of C'ox in 1920, the Democratic 
JkirtN* returned to its minority status until 19.^2. 


The l*Ror;KKSsi\ i: I'kriod 

'I'he period of Republican supremacy was marked by the dominance in 
the party of a number of slate bosses, such as Aldrich, Penrose, and Platt, 
who were acceptable to business and industry. I'he cor(; of the party 
organization was faithfvd to the llamilton-Webster-Seward tradition, but 
the long decline in farm prices which began after the ('ivil War and con¬ 
tinued until 1897 cau.sed great discontent in the wistern agrarian wing, 
rhis discontent produced various minor parties, such as the (Greenback 
and Populist Parties, which drew a large part of their following from 
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iimong disillusioned Repuhlicans. There might hav'e been a split in the 
Republican Party by under the leadership of Senator Marion F. La 
Follette, but Theodore Roosevelt seized the o])portunity, and when Taft 
was renominated in l‘)12, Roosevelt led his followers in a bolt which set 
up a short lived Progressive Party. In the election of 1912, the Republi¬ 
can Party fell to third j)lace in both popular and electoral votes, .\lthough 
the genuineness of Roosevtdt's insurgency was suspect, the powertul state 
bosses, who liad access to the souries of campaign funds, would have none 
of him. riiey j)ref(irred to go down with Taft and to kirp control of the 
party.' 'I'heir ex|)ectations were justilierl; in 1916 Roosevelt deserted 
the j)arty he Inul forme(l and had promised to stay with, anrl back along¬ 
side the “malefactors of great wealth” wlu)m he had denounced, he 
sup|)orted iluglu's. 

Woodrow Wilson was originally a con.servative, states’ rights l)em{)crat, 
but he became, especially under the inlluence of (leorge Record, a j)ro- 
gressive. During his first term and before World War 1 involved the 
I’nited States, he exerted grt'at leadership oxer his party in C'ongre.ss, 
and a scu ies of imiiortant liills were passed, siu h as the C'layton .Vet. the 
Tnderwood 'I'aiirf. the federal Reserve Act, and the* income-ta.x law. 
Hut war prosperity tem|)orarily hushed agrarian complaints, and although 
Wilson was re elected in 1916. the Democrats lost control of the House 
and two vears latc'r of the' Senate as wcdl. 


I'liK Rkcumk ok ('onskkv\Iivk RM’I hi.icans 

'The c-lec tion of Harding in 1920, followed by that of (’oolidge* in 1924 
and of lloovc-r in 192S, opened a period called by Hinklc-y the rc'‘gime of 
the- (oiisiTvative Republi» ans. The tariff went up. the* Fede ral frade 
(’ommission jeasM'd into hands h(»'>tile to the Tlaxlim \i I. iiuoine and 
inheritance* taxi*'. wc*re reduced, the .Mi .\ary-l laugen farm bill wa^ 
vetoc'd, and while billions of dollars went abroad in lorc ign loans, the; 
Senate refused adhereiue to the League of Nation', and the Woild ('ourt. 
A seric*s of spec ta» ular scandals in tlie Harding administration had little 
if any |colit ic id effect 

' Si*t* lli*iii\ I*. riiiii;U, I iiuhloi, A’i'io,.,.'/ Walur 1 >a\i*n|)< >rl, I'tiua and 

Cdoiy: r/ir Lift' oj />’(’;<. I'turox' and ('laude L. lid’aii'.. and the 

rrni^n s.uir h’ra I hi*ri* i" a mn-iidc lahlr and ini ri.c.:in: litir.itur'* on the 

Profjn ..IN t* pi nod .end m.iiu tin-^raphii. ar.d incmcur'' ol tin K .nlin:; lri:circ>s in it. 
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The New Deal 

Franklin Roosevelt might well have won the election of 1032, even if 
there had been no great depression; but the Intter discontent of the 
farmers united with the desperate unrest of unemployed labor to produce 
a Republican disaster. In Franklin Roosevelt the Democrats had a 
leader with a popular appeal comparable to that of JelTerson, Jackson, or 
Bryan, and he went on to defeat in turn Hoover, Lamlon, Willkie, and 
Dewey. From 1032 to 1046, the Democrats maintained control of both 
houses of Congress, but their majority of more than two thirds of each 
house in the Seventy-Fifth Congress gradually fell away until they lost 
control of both houses in the Eightieth Congress. 

The domestic legislative program which came to be called the New Deal 
was scarcely outlined in the campaign of F)32, but the elections of 1934 
and 1936 showed that the measures were popular. For the farmers there 
were the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the I'arm Security Administration. 
I'or the unemidoyed there were the I'ERA, (AVA, PWA, V\TA, NYA, 
CCC, the Surplus Commodities Corporation, and the United States 
ICmployment Service. For labor there were the Wagner Act and the 
Social Security Act. For the middle class there were the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, the guarantee of bank deposits, and the regulation of 
the sale of securities and security exchanges. In these and the other 
measures, there was something for everybody, and the Republicans were 
hard put to find a popular basis for oi)po.sition. Their candidates would 
seldom promise repeal of New Deal measures but would instead emj)ha 
size bureaucracy, debt, and ta.xcs w'hile intimating that they would admin 
ister the Roosevelt program along more businesslike lines. 'I'hey never 
won a majority of the seats in Congress while Roosevelt lived, but after 
his death they won in 1946 both hou.ses of the ICightieth Congre.ss, using 
the negative slogan “Had ICnough?” This Congress behaved much like 
the Republican ones that followed World War I. It reduced incomti 
taxes, passed the Taft-Hartlcy Act, w'hich was extremely unpopular with 
labor, and threatened to allow the Reciprocal 'I'rade ,\greements Act to 
expire .so as to lay the ground for a return to protection. The ICighty 
First Congress, elected in 1948, was Democratic in botli houses. 
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THE TIDES OR CYCLES OF POLITICS 

LiJJKRAL-C'oNSKKVA IIVE I'JIKORY 

'Fhc inost casual sfuHcnt of politics will observe that there are alter¬ 
nations of party success aiul failure, cycles or tides. Even though a 
thread of (ontinuily has run through American politics, first one party 
and then the other has been in the majority. A distinguished historian, 
\rtluir M. Schlesinger, senior, thocight that he could distinguish tides of 
liberalism and con^cTvatism, which he traced back to 17b5. lie con¬ 
cluded that the political tides ebbed and flowed ten times between 1765 
and Ibdl, with an average duration of 16.6 years. “A period of concern 
for the rights of the; few has been followed by one of concern for the rights 
c»f the many. I'.mjfiuisis on the welfare cjf property has given way to 
c'lnphasis c)n human welfare*. .\n era of inac tion for stability generally 
suits the purposes of the ('ons(*rvatives has usually been succeeded by 
one of rapid movement.” * ICven though the rhythm be granted, and 
evc*n though his jceriods be a(cej)tecl and (|uestic)ns can be raised c')n 
both points still, liberalism and conservatism or conc ern for the rights 
of pcTsons and j)ropc‘rty are rather loo.se cc)ncc*pls; their aj>plicati()n to 
many c*j)isc)cles of history, such as the Me.xican War, seems somewhat 
lore c*cl. 


Ill SlNKSS (Aci K 'PllKOKY 

.\ statistician. Loui'. II. Bc*an, also attemptc'd to chart the* tides of 
|)olitic.s, but only .sinc e* 1.S54. He did not, however, undcTtake to connec t 
thc*m with any particular set of attituck*^. “d he ))olitical ])enclulum,” 
he notc*cl. “has not swung with rc*gularity and docs not furnish any 
ri*lial)lc* indication of it". j)robable coursr for 1910 and afte r. .Measured 
from peak to pc*ak of 1 )c*nu)c ratic dominance. thc*rc* have been four maior 
swings of the ])endulum since 1S51; the first swing took eightcc*n years, 
the* second si\tc*en \c*ars. the third twc*nty two yc-ars. and the lourth 
twenty four years." - He measured his cycles in te rms of the two-party 
\ote cast in c*let tions and of two partv mc*mbershij) in the House of Rc*j)re- 
sc-ntatixes His cycles, therefore*, do neU coincide with Sc hlesiuger's. 

Instead of attributing political cycles to shifts in liberal c onservative* 

' “ I iiliv i)t Vmc-ric .in Politic s.” 1 A’l. . \ S. \ ol. JO ( I >c c t mln r. l'> |, J2() 

■ li, i.» , t'HU,, ,, ss 




DEMOCRATIC TIDES RIDE AN UPWARD TREND 

The Democratic percentage of the two-party meml)er''hip in Ihe lh)nsc of Ropre- 
•'Cntativcs, 1854-1946, has lluctuated above and below 50 i)er cent. I'lie altetn.iling 
periods of Democratic and Reiniblican control were associated with major dcpics- 
sions. Over the entire period there appear^ to have bc'cn an upward trend in Dem 
o( rat ic strength. (From Louis H. bean,//e.e/<; Prtdut Elcdums; New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1948.) 

attitudes, Dean thought that they were more rlo.scdy related to business 
cycles - to the fluctuations in industrial production and emidoyment 
Available statistical measurements of business activity are not entirely 
satisfactory, but using them for whatever they might be worth, he e.xam- 
ined the forty-six elections, twenty-three ])resideutial and twenty-three 
mid-term, over the ninety-two \c*ars before 1U47. He concluded that 

If business activity remains unchanged between a prc'sidential and an 
off-year election, normal political ai)athy causes the [)art)' in [Mjvver to lo.se 
about 8 per cent of the two-party member.shii) in the lower house, or d.S 
seats. ... In a mid-term election, the losses of the dominant party might 
be checked and cut in half if business activity has advanced 20 i)oinls 
since the previous election, or the losses might be doubled if business has 
declined 20 jioints. If the business index remains unchanged between 
presidential elections, the party in i)ower neither gains nor loses, but an 
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advanre of 20 points tenrls to give that party 35 to 40 additional seats. A 
similar rlcclinc in business teiuls to shift that many seats to the opposition.^ 

Bean did not attribute turns in the political cycle solely to business 
trends: “other fa< tors besides the business situation have influenced elec¬ 
tions in the past, and will in the future.” Among other factors influencing 
the political cycle he noted sectionalism, religion, and third-j)arty move¬ 
ments. But the j)oliti(al tides have often enough followed the economic 
tides to lead to the conclusion that the elettorate tends to blame the party 
in power for failure to produce or to maintain [)ros|)erity. 

But wliat is the party in power?' After the election of 1928 the answer 
was (liar enough, because the Republican Party had elected a President 
and a majority of both hou.ses of (’ongress. In 1948. however, there was 
a Demoiratic President while the Rejniblicans had majorities in both 
houses of Congress. Who. th(‘n, could be blamed for the inflation? Presi¬ 
dent 'rniman laid high prices at the door of the Rej)ublican ('ongre.ss, 
and. ai cording to the (iallup polls, largely succ'eedcd in convincing the 
electorate. 'The Re|)ublican platform and Republican leaders, on the 
other hand, asserted that he had not ach'cjuately used the j)c)wers that 
C'ongress had gi\en him to control |)rices. Cnder our constitutional sys¬ 
tem it is olten im|)ossibIe justly to hold any part) responsible, and conse- 
c|uentl\ any cycle theory that connects juiblic dissatisfaction with turns 
in the political tides is at best rough and uncertain. 

Bean i halted the political tides after 1888 in terms ol the- seals in llu- 
Mouse ol l\e])resi‘ntatives and concluded that tlu‘ Memocratic Parly 
real heel its low for the current cycle with the* congressional election of 
|94(). ,\c ( oiding to his calc ulations, moreovc-r, the I )c*moc ratic Party has, 
since 1888, l»c c-n making long-term gains in that when it has lost c'ontrol 
of the House it has lost by fewer and fewer seals, and when it has won. 
it has li iidc'd to win by givater and grc*ater majorilic's.- 


LiMI lA 1 IONS OK (A Cl K TnKOKlKS 

I'Acai though it ma\ be notc-d that there have bec'ii .since l8.^1 ■'Wiiigsoi 
the political pendulum, c-ach of about twenty years' duration. siiU iluac 
are chlVic ultic s in the way of carryiiig any cycle theory ve ry lar. hirst, 
there- are not enough ca.ses to make observation very sure: four swing.s of 

* l.DUi'' n. bean,//(>., to I'rtJii t J.!t, iioia (Ni-w York .\lfrecl \. I'Msi.p 54_ 

* //>.'</ . p \W 
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a pendulum are too few (as Bean admitted) to tell much about the be¬ 
havior of the pendulum. Secondly, sectional differences, such as the 
suffrage in the South, gerrymandering, and other factors affect the statis¬ 
tics that must be used to calculate the swings. Thirdly, matters of con¬ 
stitutional structure, such as the four-year term for Presidents, may 
prevent cycles of sentiment, if these could be adecjuately measured after 
the fact, from being converted into cycles of power. No doubt there are 
tides in one-party states, but if there are they would have to be measured 
by means of the vote in primary elections, and such results are endle.ssly 
confused by factors of personal leadership, local issues. tyi>e of ballot 
and primary, and other elements. 

A thoroughgoing cycle theory would be, as V. O. Key has observed, a 
non-rational explanation of political behavior.’ Fhe i)ropagandists and 
lobbyists arc wasting their money and efforts if great trends or swings 
are sure to occur no matter what they say or do. It may be that their 
work only amplifies or diminishes the swings, so that they are able only 
to hold back or to hasten the inevitable. Politicians are aware, of cour.se, 
of these tides of politics, although their ability to predict and estimate 
them is not as successful as might be supposed.' But this knowledge 
does not persuade them to rest upon their oars if they think tluw feel the 
tide running their way, or to abandon the contest if they feel sure of 
defeat. Rather, they work as hard as they can, either to make vidory 
more certain and sw'eeping, or to save something from th(‘ wri'ck if they 
can. Minor j)arties which have no real hope of winning nevertheless 
continue their campaigning in the hope that if they make a good showing 
at one election, they can mak<‘ a better at the next and some dav win. 


(ikowm OF Oi’PosnioN 

.Men long in public life are conscious of the fact that inevitably they 
must antagonize certain grouj)s, factions, or interests. It is simply 
impossible to please all of the people all of the time. An oHicial may, of 
course, try to compensate for the animosities he must creati* by taking 
actions that please other groups or interests. But there is a feeling among 
many j)oliticians that the memory of favors done tends to fade mon* 
rapidly than the memory of favors refu.sed. Injuries or fancied injuries 
rankle for years, but as Machiavelli observed long ago, the glow of appre- 

‘ Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (1947 edition;, f». 27S. 

- C'laudo K. RobiiT^on, Straw Votes (19.S2), pj, 1 M. 
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riation rapidly diminishes. Some single action may serve as a catalyst 
to bring a man’s enemies together, hut his friends are less likely so to 
unite. Many j)oliti( ians will serve for a number of years in legislative 
bodies until the a( < umiilation of opposition threatens them with defeat; 
but t)eff>re it does<lef(‘at them, they will, if they can, find j^laceson boards, 
commissions, or <ourts where they can ride out the storm. 

Sonu^thing of the same tendency for opposition to build up may be 
observed in the evolution of parties. When a party has been in power 
for a d('< ad(‘, it has inevitably failed to please some groups and interests. 
'Fhese may go over to the other f>arty or may form a minor f)arty. Any 
party in power will, of course, seek to make such aflherents among these 
groups as it can. Perhaps no party ever succeeded so well at this as the 
Democratic Party in the years to PA?6, and the results appeared in 
the overwhelming victory of P),t6. The farm grou[)s were grateful for the 
agricultural j)rogram of the New Deal, the labor unions were grateful for 
the labor measures. 'Phere were other factors operating by 19d8 - there 
always are but the farmers were by that time forgetting their l^light 
f)f live years before, aiul labor remembere<l le.ss keenly how it had stood 
in |)rt*-NKA days, 'Phe inevitable result was Republican gains. Espe¬ 
cially in the Middle West, farmers tended to return to their traditional 
Rejmblican adhereiue. President Roosevelt won n'-i lection each time 
by a reduced majority, and his i)arty lost the congre.ssional election of 
P)K). 'Phis loss of control of the House had hithcTto alwavs signaled, two 
years in advaiue, the end of a political cycle. “Sucu'ss in a j)re.sidcntial 
election will go to that |)arty which already has majority control of the 
House of Ri'presentatives." ' I'his precialent was broken in PMX, but 
on four ('onset utive occasions it had correctly foreiast the turning of 
the tide. Phe i ycle theory of j)olitical behavior is not lightlv to he dis- 
rni^scil; rough as the cycles have been, they are diM'ernible. .Vs the publii 
oj)inion j)olU conlinue to explore and record jmhlic MiUimeiil, students 
of i)ohli(s ma\ be able to refine the cycle theory until iiolitical tides can 
be more accurately measured and |)redicted. 

CAUSES OF CHANGE IN PARTIES 

Minor Paktiks 

lake the lo-^s of the Hou.se, another factor that often signals funda¬ 
mental change'^ in party alignment, or perhaps turning points in their 

' \ .\1 I'.u mg. { /-.Vci(tU47b p 
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evolution, is the miiltipliration of minor parties. 'Phus, in the deeade 
))efore the ('ivil War, the .\l)olitioni>t>. the IVet* Sthlers. and the Liberty 
Party, among many other grou\>s and parties, voiiferously proelaimed 
their dissatistaction with the Oemocratie-Whig division, until the Whig 
Party broke u]). Similarly the agrarian diseontent of the j)ost-('ivil War 
period produced the (Ireenbaekers, (Irangers, aiul Poj)uIists. forces which 
captured control of the Democratic Party in ISdP. Defeated, the forces 
of agrii'ultural discontent contributed to the Repul)hcan split in P)12 and 
again in lb24. Other effects of minor parties on major parties will be 
discu.ssed in the ne.xt chajder. 


Chances in thI': Lconomv 

d'he evolution of parties is also affecteil by shifts in the ec<)n»)in\. and 
j>arfies that resist or resist too long are likely to go tin* way of the I'Vderal- 
ists, 'The rise of cotton-growing in the South changed the atlitiuU's of 
the Jeffersonians toward slavery ami made the Wliig alliance always an 
unnatural and uncertain one. in our own generation, the continued shift 
of the e('onomy from agriculture to manufacturing has (om|)t'lle(l labor, 
which long followed the nonpartisan guerrilla policy of rtnvarding its 
friends and ]ninishing its enemies in either or both parti(‘s, to t hangt* to 
more active jiarticipation in politics. 'I'he rise of great (ities and mtdro 
politan areas has had great effects u|)on parties, not all of which are as 
>et fully worked out. It isapi)arent, howevcT, both from election returns 
and from the jiublic opinion polls, that the Democratic Party has had 
more success than the Republican in attracting the urban workers. 

External Affairs. P'oreign affairs and colonial i)olicy hav(‘ aflectial 
.\merican jiarties at various times. 'I'he I'ederalists witc horrified by the 
Prencli Revolution, and the Jeffersonians were attracted by its social and 
political implications, fienry ('lay and his “W'ar Hawks” helped, at 
least, to bring on the War of IS12 Imperialism was the issue that llryan 
.sought to make paramount in ]b(M), but when the Republicans won 
again, the Democrats came to a<cej)t tin- results of thi* Spanish War 
almost as much as their opponents did. In 1916, isolationism won for 
Wilson on the slogan (which he neither made nor repudiated): “He kejit 
us out of war.” Put as in 1940 the issue was not clear-cut, although the 
Republicans tended toward isolation and the Democrats toward inter¬ 
vention. Both major parties have .shown an evolution toward world¬ 
mindedness. reluctant and gradual but nonetheless real. 
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Racial, RKLKiiors, and Xationality Fdrces 

'I'hc acccjitancc or rojoi tion of racial. rcligioiH, and nationality groups 
has crisscrossed American parties. The matter is more fully discussed in 
a later chai)ter, ljut it may be noted here that the Democratic Party, 
perhaps making a virtue of a necessity, has been more hosintable to the 
immigrant than the Rej)ublican. 'Phis a< ce[)tance has contrilnited to tlie 
evoluti<jn of the Democratic I*arty, still incomplete, from the [)arty of 
the South and slavery to the party of labor and the lower economic 
classes g(‘nerally. 

Since neither major party forms a unified, <liscij)lined mass of voters, 
compromise has always been tlic mood of American politics, \ot (jnly 
compromise on i>,sues in legislative bodies, but (ompromise within each 
party, ruder such conditions party evolution is facilitated, and a party 
may in one cl<-ction be set against a p(»licy which four years later it will 
ac( ept and delend as its chief issue. 'I'luis both jiarties have been on both 
sides ol the states’ tights argument. It is in this mood that the slow 
mutation of parties tak<‘s place. 
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The Minor Parties 


iGNATirs Donneli.y, a Populist leader, sai(i of William Jeimings Hryan 
that “We put him to school, and he wound up by stealing all the school¬ 
books.” * 'Phis tendency of the major parties to absorb the minor ones 
has been observed since the first minor party, John Randolpli’s (Juids.“ 


PnE MiNini Paktiks May Iakk ri» Issi ks th \t niK Major Pauiiks 
.\voiD 

But in absorbing their little rivals, the major parties have been affected 
by them. Perhaps it is too much to say that the minor parties have 
invented issues which tlu' major parties have come, generally with reluc¬ 
tance, to accept. I'or issues grow out of wants felt by many people, and 
the first e.xpression of these wants in political demands cannot usually be 
traced back to one jierson, to one date, or even to one group.* A minor 

* (,)u()lal by John 1). Hiiks, I he Populiit RtvoU p. .hSo. 

-Julin 1). llick>, ’■ I'lie 1 hint Tarty Inulition in .Xnicriian Toliliis,” Missi.ssippi 
Willvy Iliitoriidl fitiit ic, vol. it) tjunc, 193.p,p. 4. 'The Icnii.s Ihini parly and minor 
party arc* cijminonly UM*d interchangeably U) refer to all parlies other than the two 
majt>r contenders for jjower. Even when a short-lived parly, suih as the I'rogressive 
Tarty of T>li, comes in second, it is called a third Jjarly; see, for exam|)le, Trc*»l E. 
Haynes, Third Party Movements Sim e Ihc Civil (1910), and William 11. Ilesseltim , 
The Rise and Pall of Third Parties (1948). 

I'he Socialist Tarty claims that the two major parlies are always stealing tlu ir 
thunder. “It has been a favorite indoor sjx^rt of political ctmimentalors,’’ wrote 
Xorman Thomas, “Socialist and iion-Socialist, to tabulate how many immeiliate 
demands of former .Socialist platforms have been enacted after .some fashion into law 
by Republicans and iJemocrats.” .See his “Do I.eft-Wing Parties llelong in Our 
System?’’ Annals, vol. 259 (September, 1948), pp. 24 29. 
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))arty may have been the first to make a platform plank of an issue, but 
if so, the demand has b(!en generally current at the time and earlier. 
What the minor j)arties have done is to take up some issues that the 
major parties av(jided, such as farm relief, and when tliese issues proved to 
liav(,* vote-getting strength, one or both of the major j)arties have accepted 
them. Some issues, such as public ownership and the single tax, have 
long been urged by minor parties without their Ijcing taken over by major 
jiarties. 'I’he minor jiarties, however, with little or no hope of winning, 
have been less willing to comiiromise, and they have urged views that 
they knew would lose them votes It may well bi- (|Uestioned whether 
this fumtion of beding i'>sues to the major parties is likely to continue; 
rather, the |»ies(nt lendent\ in American politics seems to lie in the 
direction of more pressure jxditics than more minor party [xilitics. I'or 
the election of ld4<S, nevertheless, seven minor parties got on the ballot 
in one c^r more states. 'I'he.'^e were Wallace’s Progressive Party, the 
States’ Rights (“ I)i\iec rat ”) Party, the Socialists, the Socialist-Labor, 
I’rohibition, (Irc-ciiback I’arties, and (lerald 1^. K. Smith's Christian 
Nationalist l*art\. I lu‘ Vegetarian Party held a convention and nomi- 
natc'd candidates for 1'rc‘sident and \’ice-President, but did not get on 
the ballot in tins state. 


TYPES OF MINOR PARTIES 

Me I K IN \l I’ \K Ills 

^onu-timc s the people oi an area or st t tion have felt thiit their intere.sts 
were ignoied or insul'licientlx reiognized b) the major j)artic-s. In siu h 
instances they have at tinu-s sup|)c)rted minor parties such as tin* La 
Iollette Progressives, the l armc r Labor Party of Minnesota, or the 
■ Vnic'iican P.dioi Paity of .New \ork. l ew, if any, siu h groups would 
admit that their objet tives were .set tic'ual, rathei, the\ would insi.st that 
from a .sectional base the\ hoped and e\jH-tted to e\j)and to attain 
national imiMcitaiue. Rut in advancing seitional intc-rests, pressure 
gic)U|>s and tac tit's aj-|tar to be iiu leasingl) used; some* of the rcaisons 
are discussed in latei chaj>teis on pressure jxilitiis and on the programs 
of the sec tional minor parties, most of which ha\e been agrarian in their 
dominant intc-ic si 
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Single-Tssue Parties 

Some single, l)urning issue may seem to a number of people to have sueh 
importance that they will not wait for the uncertain date when a major 
party will take it up. Fhey may form a minor party around that issue, 
as did the Prohibition, ;\nti-Mason, Liberty, anil (Greenback Parties. 
Such parties do not usually coniine themselves e.vclusively to the one 
central issue from which they commonly get their names, but take staiuls 
on other matters as well. 'Phus the Prohibition Party, while putting first 
its opposition to the sale and use of liquor, has had planks on agriculture, 
the Bible in the .schools, and woman and the home. Perhaps the closer 
a minor party comes to winning, the greater is the temptation for it to 
take up a variety of issues in the hope of adding more voters to its ranks. 
But no new single-issue party of any im])ortance has appeared in the last 
forty years. The current tactic of persons seeking to advance some one 
scheme is to form a i)ressure group and to use pressure methods. 'Phe 
reasons for this change arc discussed in ('hapter 18. 


Splinters from Major Parties 

About every twenty years a splinter or fragment of one of tlu; major 
parties has i)roken off to form a minor party. I'snally thes(‘ an* sectional 
})arties as well as splinters, and commonly they burn out in one election. 
'Phus in 1872 the Liberal Republican Party, led by the reformers who 
were a])jmlled at the .scandals of Grant’s administration, nominated tin* 
editor Horace Greeley for President, and when Grant was overwhelmingly 
re-elected, the party disapj>eared. 'Phe election of 1896 caused splinter 
parties to form from both of the major parties, the Silver Republic ans, 
or National Silver Party, and the Gold Democrats; but neither of them 
so much as carried a single county in the United States. 'Phe I’rccgri ssive 
Party of 1912 and its cousin, the La Pollette Progressive Party of 1924, 
elsewhere discussed, were splits from the Republican Party. 'Phe riami; 
progressive, like republican, has been popular; Henry Wallace’s third party 
movement of 1948, which was chiefly a Democratic sj)linter, took it again. 
'Phe States’ Rights, or “Dixiccrat,” I*arty was anotlu'r Democratic 
splinter of 1948. Its candidate for President, Governor J. Strom 'Phur- 
mond, carried four southern states with 36 elei toral votes; he obtained 
1,169,3(K) popular votes. The election of 1948, notable in many respec ts, 
was also unusual in that the Democratic Party won in spite of two splinters 
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which together obtained 2,326.400 votes, most of which would normally 
have gone to the Democratic candidate. 

Most splinter parties are composed in large part of the following of 
some consf)i(:uous political leader who is personally dissatisfied with his 
treatment in the major party in which he made his reputation, and if 
this leader dies or returns to his earlier allegiance, the party disappears. 
A recent e.\’am{)le was Henry Wallace, who announced his candidacy 
before he hafl a {mrty, even before he had a name for his party or a candi¬ 
date for V^ice-President to run with him. It is conceivable that on some 
occasion a highly jMjpular leader may head a revolt which will bring him 
success - - Theodore Roosevelt came close in 1912 — and then a splinter 
party may become a major party. But the dilTiculties of tradition, 
organization, and finance are very great, and no major party has begun 
in this way. 

It has been noted that 135 parties have at some time or another elected 
members of ('ongress. In addition there have been scores of other parties 
which, like the 'I'e.xas Regulars, arc little known even in their heyday 
outside the section or state where they are formed. As a general rule 
they pass from the politic al scene and leave such a slight impression upon 
history that they are of interest only to the sj)ccialist. The parties of 
socialism, however, have been so |R;rsistent and have aroused so much 
controversy that they deserve some discussion here. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM 

The origins of socialist thought may be traced back to Plato. In the 
early nineteenth century in the United States the Brook Farm and other 
utoi)ian .socialist gr()U|>s conducted various e.xperimcnts, but modern, 
Mar.xian, or “Mientilic” socialism was an importation from Germany. 
“ The modern socialist movement of the United States," wrote a leading 
socialist, Harry W. Laidler, “may be said to have begun with the arrival 
of numbers of revolutionists from (Germany, following the uprisings of 
1S31) and 1S4S." ' d'he First International, a loose organization of Social¬ 
ist groups, unions, and parties, was formed in London in 1864 under the 
leadership of the prophet of modern socialism, Karl Mar.x. Various sec¬ 
tions of the International were set up in the United States, but the First 
International broke up in 1876 in a schism between Marx and Bakunin, 

‘ So< ill! Fa onofnii M oirtncnts (1044), p. 577. See also his 11 istor\ of Socialist Thought 
{V>27). 
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the anarchist. In the United States several Socialist parties resulted from 
the breakup; some of them, like the Illinois Labor Party and the Working¬ 
men’s Party, were short-lived, but the Socialist Labor Party, established 
in 1877, was the ancestor of the party of today, even though it never 
received more than 39,0(X) votes, which it polled in 1924.* 

A Second International, established in 1889, sought to join in another 
loose federation the various Socialist parties of the world. 'I'he Social- 
Democratic parties of central Europe were particularly strong in it. Hut 
the Second International was torn to pieces by World War I, when the 
Socialist parties of the various countries followed their own national flags 
into an international war. The Third, or Communist, International will 
be discussed below. 


The Sociallst-Labor Party 

The three outstanding leaders of American socialism were Daniel 
DeLeon, flugene V. Debs, and Norman Thomas. DeLeon, originally one 
of the supporters of Henry George, the advocate of the single tax, left 
George’s party in 1890 and joined the Socialist Labor Party, in whi('h he 
soon rose to leadership. He favored the closest connection 1 at ween the 
party and labor and tried unsuccessfully to capture the Knights of Labor. 
When he was e.xpelled from this organization, he and his followers set up 
a rival organization, the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 'Fhe high¬ 
handed methods of DeLeon caused a split in the i)arty in 1899, and in a 
free-for-all fight for possession of party headciuarters in New York City 
the capitalist police intervened and preserved the head(|uarters for 
i:)eLeon’s followers. Hut the rivals, formally ousted from the Socialist 
J.abor Party in 1901, founded the .Socialist Party of the United States.- 
rhe Socialist Labor Party is still in e.xistence, and in the election of 1944 
it got 44,6(Kj votes, in 1948, 27,900. 


The Soctai.ist Party 

The second great leader of American socialism was Eugene V. Debs, 
one of those responsible for the formation of the Socialist Party. Debs 
got into socialism from labor-union activity in the Hrotherhood of Loco- 

^ For its history and candidates see Nathan l ine, Labor and luirtncr Labor Parlws 
in the United Slates, 1828-1928 (1928), pp. 88 117. 

* For details of “ Debeonism” sec Fine, op. cit., pp. 147 -18.1. 
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motive and he soon became the acknowledged leader of the 

party ancl its i)erennial candidate for President. Lender his leadership the 
Socialist vote for President rose steadily to 920,000 in 1920, even though 
l)i;l)s was serving a term in the federal penitentiary at Atlanta for viola¬ 
tion of the wartime 10sj)ionage Act at the time of the election. During 
the lir<t twimty year^. of the present century socialism was strong among 
labor-union memlxTs, and the Socialist Party .succeeded in electing various 
mayors and members of state legislatures, but the party was .seriously 
weakened by its (jppo.sition to World War I. In 192-1 it endorsed La 
Idll.-tte 

rile (cntral thi'ine of the Socialist I‘arly has always been the public 
ownership of the means of production. The platform ol 1904 delined 
v»( ialistn thus: “Socialism m(‘ans that all those things u[)on which the 
peo|)le in (ommon dejiend .shall by the people in common be owned and 
administered. It means that the tools of emphnment shall belong to 
their creators and users , . . that the making of goods for jirol'it shall 
come to an end. . . .” ^ But until this goal could be attained the jiarty 
urg«‘d a long list of social reforms, many of whi< h were latc'r adopted, .such 
as so( iiil '-eiuritv, the income ta.\, the prohibition of child labor, woman 
»ullrage, and relief for the unem[)loyed. Pure Mar.\ian .socialism called 
lor world revolution and for the establishment of the diclator.shii> of the 
proletariat, but the Socialist Party, like the Social Democratic |)arties on 
the Continent and the Labour Party in Lngland, sought the triumi)h of 
socialist |»riiuiplc-s through peaceful and con.stitutional nuMiis. 

Dcdtih- dI the Stxidlist I\irty. Lugene V. Debs died in 1926, and the 
party selec lecl Norman Thomas as its candidate for Pre sident in 192S. 
Thomas had joined the party in 1917 during the camj)aign of Morris 
llill(|Uit lor max or ol .New \ i»rk, but, as an elocjuent spetiker, he .soon 
rose to ieadei.shi]) lie lollowed Debs’ e.xample in becoming the Socialist 
candidate excMX lourth year, and he worked vigorously in --ociahst front 
organi/at ions, mu h as tlu' League tew Industrial Denioc r.u \. 1 he party, 

howc'xei. was torn bx dissensuuis, especiallx by tlu‘ Communist .sjilit dis- 
c usM cl be low, and only in 19.>2, when the di.se onlent ol the clc [)ression 
xvas at It'' xxoi^t, did Thomas api)roach Debs’ vote. He receixed that 
xear SSl.BIH) vc'tes. But m 19,>() his vote xx’as Ls7,tMK), in PHD, 1 ID,DUO; 
and in PM 1, Nt),.sLS. In PM8 Thomas was credited with L>2,LTS votes, 
but the- Socialist jiaity is dec-lining in strength. .Vlthoiigh it is j)o[)ularlv 
thought ol as haxing its strength in the cities, actually it obtained, in the 

‘ Kiik II Pitiii'i', .\,itiondt r.iity I\ii:jotms tPM4). p. JON. 
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years from 1904 to 19vS6, its highest percentage of the total vote cast in 
the states of the Middle West, where agrarian iliscontent was greatest. 
Of the first ten states in Socialist strength Wi.sconsin was higliest with an 
average of 4.64 per cent; Xew York was fourth, with 4.15 jXT t-ent 
Kxcept for New York all of the ten were west of the Alleghenies.’ Dues- 
paying memhershi[) in the Socialist Party varied from Ui.OOO in 1905 to 
10cS,(KK) in 1919.- Idu* vote cast for the Socialist (andidate for President 
was often ten times the membership, but even at that, many an \merican 
{)re.ssure group has more members than the Socialist Party usually had 
voters. 

ruE ('oMMi’NisT Party 

The 'Third or Communist International, .\fter the Russian revolution 
of 1917 succeeded in establishing Lenin and his followers in power, this 
group called a meeting of left-wing Socialists from the various j>artii‘S of 
I'Airope and in Moscow in 1919 established a 'rhird, commonly called the 
Communist, International. In a list of twenty one ]>oints published by 
this first congress of the 'Phird International, the moderati* Socialists, 
such as MacDonald in Kngland and Ililhjuit in the I'nitcd States, were 
specifically and violently denounced, along with tluhr “reformism.” in 
order to make the break between prew'ar socialism and postwar commu¬ 
nism distinct, “all jiarties wishing to belong to the I'liird International 
must change their names. Every party wishiiig to belong to the ('om 
munist International must bear the name: (ajmmunist Party of such and 
such a country |section of the Third International].” 'The new program 
of action was thus stated: “'The Communi.st International has declared 
war upon the whole bourgeois world and all yellow .so< ial democratic 
parties.”’’ Eugene V. Debs for the ,\merican Socialists condemned the 
program as one of armed insurrection. 

The Communist-Soi ialist Split. 'The Socialist Party had earlier built 
up in the L'nited States various foreign-language federatifjns or Socialist 
I'lubs. .Ml of the.se were .small, but among them the Slavic grouj)S were 
most numerous. These groups sought to change the character of the 
Socialist Party to make it a revolutionary f)arty and then to have it 
affiliate with the 'Third International. In June of 1919, however, the left 
wing split into two faction.s. 'The language groui)s then urged the forth 

' E. A. .\I. K«ing, Trcbidentinl Elntwns (TMO;, p. 124. 

- Laidler, op. (it., pp. .'IHS, .Sdl. 

■’ rhe entire <>f the twenty one points is printed in tine, op. dt., pp. ^.^2 . 
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right establishment of a C'ommunist party, but other left-wing Socialists 
favored an attempt to rapture the Socialist Party at its convention in 
August. When that convention was held, both factions bolted, and the 
language groups set up the Communist Party, while the other extreme 
radicals established the ('ominunist Labor Party. But both Communist 
parties ran into the anti-red drive of Attorney (jcneral .\. Mitchell Palmer. 
'Pheir headquarters were raided, some of their members were de])ortcd, 
and the i)arties W'ere banned until 1921. During the period from 1919 to 
1921, the ('ommunist movement continued, but underground; and the 
Communist Party alliliated with the 'Phird International, by this time 
also called the ('omintern. 'Phe two factions w'ere brought together by 
a representative of the International sent from Moscow'. Under the name 
of the \Vf)rkers Party William Z. Poster, a Communist, obtained 33,000 
voles as (aiulidate for President in 1924. The name Workers Party was 
u.sed until 1929, but by that time it was considered safe or expedient to 
follow the 1919 direi tive of the Comintern and to as.sume the title 
('ommunisj Party of the U.S.A., a .section of the 'Phird International. 

StriHturc iimi (irjiauizatwn. 'Phe structure of the Communist Party, 
L'.S.A.. follows the pattern of the party in the Soviet I’nion. This struc¬ 
ture is different from that of the American major j)arties, elsewhere dis- 
(ussed in this book. Indeed, the twelfth of the twenty one points of the 
f irst Congre.ss of the 'Phird International ordained the general organiza¬ 
tion for each ('ommunist jiarty, which had to be “organized along ex¬ 
tremely centralized lines” and be “controlled by iron discijdine.” .\nv 
resident of the Cnited States, eighteen years of age or over, who accepts 
the priiuii)les of the party as set forth in its constitution or by its con¬ 
ventions, who is ac live in behalf of the party, and who pays dues regularly 
may become and remain a member, prendded his application is endorsed 
by a member.* 'Phere is an initiation fee of fifty cents, and clues vary 
Irom ten cents a month for unemidoyed to two dollars a month for persons 
earning more than sixty dollars a week. 

Menibeis are organized into local clubs, also called, in the party pre.ss, 
cells and nuclei. Phese are the ecjuivaleiU of soviet>. grc)uj)s of party 
members in a factory, office, town, or city. In proportion to their mem- 
beisliii), the clubs elect delegates to the .state coinentions, which .select 
the state committers. 1 he slate c'ommittee selects from its own mem- 
IxMship a .state board. 'Phere may also be districts, compo.sod of two or 

‘ 1 he cc'n‘'titutic)n now in U)rce (the sccoiul one) \\a^ adopted July 2S, 1945; it was 
printed m the' AnVy W'orkrr \ujrust 7. 1945. 
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more states, as determined by the national committee. 'Flie national 
conventions, which meet every two years, are maile iij^ of deleirates 
elected by the state and district conventions, in proportion to j^arly mem¬ 
bership in the states and districts. These national conventions “arc 
authorized to make political and organizational decisions binding upon 
the entire party and its membership.” ^ 'I'he national conventions select 
the national committee, and this in turn picks tlu‘ national board, a sort 
of executive subcommittee, composed of member^ of at lea^t five years’ 
good standing. The national committee also selects a national review 
commission, which is directed “to guard against violations of party prin¬ 
ciples, to maintain and strengthen discipline,” atfd to audit books and 
records." Grounds for discipline are rather vague: any “ conduct or action 
detrimental to the working class,” or “to the interests of the party”; or 
“violation of decisions of its leading committees”: or “londuct unbecom¬ 
ing a member of the party.” d'he penalty may be censure, removal from 
party posts, or ex()ulsion; but aj)peals are providetl uj) to the national 
convention. This tight, hierarchital organization, with its high degree 
of concentration of leadership and its disciplinary machinery, is lalledi in 
the party press “democratic centralism.” 

There is nothing in the Communist constitution about sabotage, force, 
or violence, no e.xpression of devotion to a program looking to a dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. There is on the contrary an e\j)ression of approval 
of the Bill of Rights. .\ny conclusions as to the revolutionary nature ol 
the party must be inferred from the behavu)r of C»)mmunist parties 
abroad. 

Struf^gles Within the l\irty. d'hroughout the twenties the bitterest 
ilisputes took place within the party. (Jne of these was the battU* between 
the Stalinists and the d'rotskyites. who were e.\.[)ellcd. .\nother struggle 
occurred between Jay J.ovestone and William /. I'oster, rival leaders, 
each of whom daimed to represent the true doctrine. The Comintern at 
length recognized the minority or I 'oster faetitm, and bovestone and his 
assistants were denounced and e.vpelled. Ihe internal struggles .so 
depleted the party's strength that in it had only .sonic 14,1)00 dues- 
paying members and got 10.>,000 votes. Its vote fell to .S0,000 in 19d0 
and to 49,000 in 1940.^ It did not run a candidate for I’resident in 1944 
or in 1948. 

‘ .Vrticle* VOl, Section 1. .Vrticlc VIII, Section 1. 

•* I'he .story of the '>plits and factions within tlie Coinmnni-it Party lies beyond the 
scope of this book. See for I'rotskyisin Jainci Oneal and (i. \. Werner. Amcruan 
Communism (1947 edition), pp. 2t0. 
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The llfiited Tronl Policw Tlni revolutionary objectives were reiterated 
until the rise oi fascism in Kurope led the Third International in 1935 to 
change its |)oli(y to that of the “united front,” or co-operation with 
lib(.‘ral and Sofiali'it or^^anizations and parties. I he Coinmunist Party, 
r.S.A., obediently folbjwed the liiu* indicated by Russian foreign policy. 
“After that,” wrote one observer, “it evolved into a mere pressure group 
and propaganda organization working on behalf of a great power, the 
U.S.S.R.’’ ‘ Diiritig the twenties and early thirties the Communist Party, 
IJ.S.A., was apparently in close rontai:t with Moscow, but as it failed to 
make signilMant progress in the United States -indeed its vote showed 
that it was losing ground its relations with the international head- 
((uarters deterifjrat<*d. IVrhaps it was regarded with contempt. At any 
rate, it was not advised of imj)ending changes in the foreign policy of the 
Soviet ('nion, so that its propaganda was continually made to look ridicu¬ 
lous. for instanct\ Rarl Browder, llu; sec'relary-general of the {)arty, 
a.s.serted on \iigust 24, 19.^9, that tht“ U.S.S.R. would come to the rescue 
of I’oland should that (ounlry be attacki'd i)y (iermany. but the terms 
of tlu* Soviet (ieiman Non .\ggression Pact later revcsiled that the two 
powers liad already agreed uj)on a partition ol Poland. Then, after some 
embariassment. the .\merican C'ommunisls took a strong anti war stand, 
«)pposing Lend Lease, the draft, and aid to Britain. But when ()erman\’ 
attacked Russia in 1911 the party line changed again, and from the 
eiuouragemeiit ot strikes m war industries the ("ommunists came to uigi 
the no strike iiledge I'he I'lurd International was dissolved in 194.L and 
tlu- lollowing year ttie Communist Party, U.S..\., at the urging ot lirow- 
der, liei.une tin- Communist Political .Vssoc iation. It did iioi run laiuli 
dates but iiisUMil endorsed jiro war and pro-Roo'>evi‘lt candidates, ewii 
Prank Hague, bos> of Jerses City, who had done his l)i--i to i hiw all 
Coniiminists niit ol lus domain. In this period tlu* parts used the slugan 
“Communism is I’wentieth Century .\mericamsm.” 

Rc t'sUiblislnm'nt Ajlcr World Wor II. But tlu* Communist Political 
.\ssc)ciation had .1 short life. .Not long after the w.ir i-ndc-d, a I renc h 
Communist le,icler. Jacques Hiklos, alleged to be Stalin's rc-ju-esentative 
for western I’iiirope, returned from a visit to Moscow .ind published in 
Praiuv an attack upon Browder's strategy. William /. hosier then 
.iss.iilc*d Biowder for “anarcho syndicah.sm,” aiul Browde r leplied that 
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his critics were guilty of “ultra-left sectarianism.” .\mi(l this battle of 
Marxian e])ithcts, Browder was in 1946 expelled from the party. 'Hie 
Soviet line had changed, but he had not changed fast enough. The 
following year nine Communist parties of Europe established a C'om- 
munist Information Bureau, soon called Cominform, which looked like 
another international under a different name. 

The Voorhis .-Ir/. In 1940 Congress passed the \’oorhis Act. which 
recjuires that every organization atliliated with any foreign government 
or international political organization must register with the Attorney 
Ceneral and reveal its oflicers, lists of members, lina’ii es. publications, 
and so on.^ 'Fhe Communist Party, U.S.A., thereuj)i)n severed its connec¬ 
tions, at least formally, with the 'I'liird International; and when the 
Cominform was .set up, the National Board of the t'ommunist Party 
issued a statement, November 2, 1947, to the effect that it had decided 
not to join, even though it took advantage of the oi)portunity to praise 
the (Mmmunist parties who did join as “the chainpions of national free¬ 
dom, social j)r()gress, eionomic reconstruction, democratic advance, and 
world ])eace." 

American ('ommunists naturally resent the charge that their party is 
merely an agent in the Cnited States of a foreign power, because to admit 
that it is would be to injure their i)ropaganda position severely, ('onse- 
(|uently they refer to early American Socialists as ('ommunists, and they 
((uote whenever j)ossible from the I.)e( laration of Independcnico and from 
Lincoln. In an open letter to Attorney (ieiu‘ral Tom ('lark in 1947 
I'.ugenc Dennis, general secretary of the ('oenmunist Party, U.S..\., 
asserted that “the ('ommunist Party is an independent organization 
making it.s own deci.sion.s, according to its cjwn understanding, to j)romote 
the welfare and [)rogress of our country and people. .\nd now, as always 
the Communist Party owes its first and only allegiance to the sovereign 
j>ower that resides in the- American peojile." d'hat its indc'jiendenc e is 
suspect in view of the rejieated shifts of its party line to coincide with 
ku.ssiati policy he admitted; “ i grant you that on more than one occa.sion 
the position of the American Communist Party on fore ign affairs has in 
one or another aspect coincided with the foreign [lolicy advoc'aled by the 
U.S.S.k. So what? It was in each instance in accord with the interests 
(jf the Cnited States and all democratic- j)eoples.” ^ 

‘ 54 Stal. at Lar^e li'H. 

-'I lie entire letter is reprinted in the Coininunist ma^Mzirn- I'oliticnl Affairs (fcjr 
nierly ealUd 7 hr Commioiist), vol. 26 (May, l‘747j, pp. .^61 .W. 
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Tho word democratic is doubtless one of the most elastic in the language, 
hilt to streti h it to inrlude peoples living under Communist dictatorships 
is to d{;[)rive it of all meaning. The mass of the American people, at any 
rate, think of the ('ommunists as fK*rsons loyal to Russia. Several Gallup 
j)olls have asked the (jiiestion, “In general do you think mo.st .\merican 
(iti/ens who belong to the ('ommimist Party in this country are loyal to 
\meri(a or to Russia?” 'Phe replies to the question on May 28. 1948, 
were: 


'Plunk loyal to 

.Vmerica 

16' 

'Pliiiik loyal to 

Ru.ssia. 

65 

\o opinion 


22 


Size and Strenf^tli. The (>)mmunist Party, U.S..V., has about 74,000 
members.' .\s compared with many pressure groups, such as the .Vmcrican 
Legion, this number is insignificant. Its total vote cast is probably never 
fully re[)orted, but since the reported vote has never exceeded 10,3,000, 
its voting strength is probably not more than 12.S,()t')(). Moreover, most 
of this vote is concentrated in New V'ork, wh(‘re it is smothered by the 
millions of Democratic and R(‘pul)lican votes. In thi? election of 1946 the 
Communist landidatc for governor receive<l 95,01)0 votes and the two 
major landidates ajiproximately five million. In fai't, thiTe were in the 
New N’ork election of 19|6 almo.st as many blank or otherwise void ballots 
< ast as there were C'ommunist votes. It is probably safe to say that no 
minor party with so few members and so few votes ever got as much 
j)ul)lit ity, jiaid or free, as the ('ommunists have reieived. 

Phis publicity can be justilied only on the grounds that the party is 
really an i*sj)ionage agency of a foreign state, and conse(juently more 
important and dangerous than its membership and voting power would 
indicate; or that it has a large number of non-member .sympathizers who 
wtuild, in a i risis, ai t witli it; or that it actually controls other and bigger 
organi/ations; or by some lombination of these factors. I'he behavior of 
Communists in other countries, even as close as C'anada, would indicate 
that the suspii ion of esjiionage for another state is not without some foun¬ 
dation in e\|)erieiue. .\nd the .same may be .said of the e.xposures made 
in the Cnitisl States in 194S and early 1949. How many .sympathizers 

' P(>fA / nnrs, M.ireh 1(», 1017. riu* ligurc was taken Inmi a ihart displayed 
.11 .in uUernatioii.il loiileieiue in LdiuIom which world wide tiHures. Martin 

P.bon, li oriti ( (104.S), p. 40J, estimates 15 tXK). The party is pres¬ 

ently cmdiu tin)4 a memhership drive to brim: it-' total toari announced j^oal of KKt.OOO. 
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the party has is anybody’s guess, but if the sympathizers vole for Com¬ 
munist candidates — an action which wouUl appear to be a sort of mini¬ 
mum evidence of sympathy — their number is not greater than that of 
the bona-fide members. 

^^FronV’ Tactics. Tiiere can be no doubt that the Communists have 
sought to extend their influence beyond their own mcml)ership. They 
have done this in two principal ways, first, by setting up temporary 
‘‘front” organizations to take advantage of a current issue or a social 
friction. Examples are the International Labor Defense, the League for 
Peace and Democracy, the National Negro Congress, the .\mcrican Youth 
for Democracy. Whatever the title, it seems aj^parent that an effort is 
made to get the word democracy into it. Such grou\>s obtain some pub¬ 
licity but usually are allowed to disintegrate after a year or two; it would 
not be good strategy to allow them to grow l)igger than the ]>arent party. 

The second method is to seek control of existing groups and parties. 
How far Communists have succeeded in this tactic no one lan say with 
certainty. A few labor unions have been dominated by ('ommunists, as 
could be observed from the re.solutions that emerged approving of each 
shift in Soviet foreign policy. But organized labor in general aj)pears to 
be freeing itself from Communist officials and influence, rhere have 
been unproved charges that Communists or symj)athizi‘rs have worked 
their way into some control of the .Vmerican Veterans’ Committee, the 
National As.sociation for the Advancement of (Colored IVoi)le, the Polit¬ 
ical Action Committee, and other organizations. Among foreign -language 
and nationality groups the Communists meet constant opposition from 
those elements in the group membershij) which seek inde|)endence for 
their native lands from dominance by Soviet Russia {he Poles, I.ithu- 
anians, Czechs, and the others. Virtually all of the Polish societies, with 
.some six million members, united in 1947 in the Polish .Vmerican (A)n- 
gress, the object of which was announced as “com erted action against the 
Communist forces that have enslaved Poland.” ‘ Po overcome such 
opposition, if possible, the ('ommunists have their own foreign-language 
organization, the International Workers Order. 

Invasion of Other Parties. Two fairly clear cases have ai)peared in 
which the Communists have invaded another minor party or have, per¬ 
haps, created one. 'Phe first of these was the .Vmerican Labor Party, 
which was organized in New York in 1936 largely from the labor support 
of 250 unions. The founders wished to endor.se I'ranklin Roosevelt for 

' .Vcic York Tinu's, Decomber IM, 1947. 
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rc-clertion and to defend the labor gains of the \cw Deal without becom¬ 
ing allied with 'ramniany. In 19d<S the Xew \ ork State Communist 
Party, l^ec ause of its small vote in 19d6, lost its standing as a legal party, 
and the ('ommiini^'ts iiiva<led the ALP. There was a riot between Com¬ 
munists aiul rH)n-('ommunists at the 1940 convention when the labor 
lead(.*rs obtained a resolution f)f endor.scmient for I'Vanklin Roosevelt, who 
was to the Coimnunists at that time a “warmonger.” By 1944 the Com¬ 
munists were in such control that the right wing seceded to torm the 
Liberal I’arty.' When the ('ommunist memln'r.ship in 194S obtained lull 
control by electing \’ito .Marcantonio as state chairman, most of the labor 
unions which had established the ALP withdrew from it. The .\LP 
endorsed Ilenry Wallace for Prc'sident.” 

Not all the evidence is in, but the candidacy of llimry W'allace and a 
third j)aiTy were urged in ('ommunisl papers Indore he made his announce¬ 
ment lute in 1917 After he made it, the ('ommunist press praised and 
supportecl him, and tlu* bulk of his contributions appeared to come from 
people who had been assoc'iated with ('ommunist-front organi/ations." 

I'ljlnl of the 'iiutus. 'The techniciue or tactic of boring from within 
other gretups and |)arties is a (onfession of weakness on the ])art of the 
('ommuiiist Part\, I'.S. \.; the implication is that it has so few members 
that it (unnot stand on its own feet. It has to attc'inpt to capitali/ie on 
the gricwaiucs of various groups in ,\merican society without bc'ing able 
to ( ousolidate tlies* groups into a real party. Whem it does suc c et‘d in 
inliltiating anotlic r group or party, either the ('ommunists arc' cxju-llc'd 
after their presence and inlluence become known, or tlu' nt)n-('omnumist'' 
withdraw, in eitlu-r case- the ('omnuinists aj)pear to make- little- |)rogress. 
'I'lie nc'*e->sii\ ()| -shifting and reversing policy to mec-t the- continually 
changing So\iet foieign policy soon makes the ('ommunists' ])ositic)n in 
other giouj)s (()nsj)i( ucnis, inconsistent, and illogical. 

i'iiilurc Ilf ( ounnunist I’roffUi^ondd. Communism as an ideologx has 
nevc'r been .dlowi'd to conform and adjust to Vnuruaii ."entinu'iits of 
nationalism. I.vc n the' language of it-- j)rc)j)aganda, full of Marxian tc-rms 
sue h as r.\( rfiliiiniilism, fcformism, revisionism, has been ill adaplc'd to the- 
.Xnu'iican |iolitical scene .\merican radicalism has bi-eii agrarian, but 

'IliiLjli \ Hoik-, " I’ohtu.tl I’.irtU'. 111 Ni-w York ( 'it> ,”. t w.m.- o; /’i'. ;.'/i S,n< i 
A’,:;,.,. \.-| -tU t.Vpiil, l‘Mc.,. j.p 212 2S2. 

* .Si(> tin- \,;e 1 ,1//, /'jwev. January ii.r .1 lull acccUhl d ll.i h. lt 

' .Se’e'“ \\ .ill.u fXu'^cU, \ < t'c'h, vol .vC lU, I'l Is , p J I 1],, ( 1 ill II 

l’art> l -ok c relit a-r W al!.iic-'«, party in the May i'h b>4S. 1 —n . i 1 /.'< D.n \ U 
,tii,l .iniitluiu c‘(I tli.it It wciiiM not run a ('i>mnuim',t cai'iliciati :,'r l’:i'iilciu 
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rommiinism, with its basic doctrine of the common ownership of land, 
has been unable to make any connection or alliance with the native 
American forces. It faces, of course, the most powerful opj^osition con 
ceivable - vast and wealthy groups such as the American Legion, the 
C'atliolic Church, the ('haniber of Commerce. I'he counter-projiaganda 
of these grouj)s has often been ill-advised, in that they have tended to 
brand every social reform as communi.<m. Hut the.se and other anti- 
('ommunist organizations have been able more effectively than the C'om- 
nuinists have to make their counter-propaganda conlorm to the middle- 
class attitudes common in the United States. 

Some groups and some public figures, such as Harold Sta.ssen, have 
urged that the ('ommunist Party be outlawed. I'.ven if such a procedure 
were constitutional, and even if the party could be legally dissolved and 
jirohibited, the action would be, as (lovernor 'rhomas 1C l)ewe\ has 
insisted, of dubious expediency. l*or it would only drive the j)arly under¬ 
ground without destroying it, an<l no claim of Communist power and 
intluence, however infiated, could be examined and dellated; nor could 
iiulividual ('ommunists In* identified. Some states, ('alifornia and Illinois 
for example, have attempted to ban the party outright i‘ither by naming 
and forl)id(Ung it - whith tan be met by a (hange of name to Workers 
Party or .something else or by forbidding parties that owe allegiance, to 
foreign [)owers or which advocate .sabotage, force, or violeme. liut the 
('ommunist Party, U.S.A., pointing to its (onstitution and platforms, 
can then allege in court that it has no foreign connei tions and can assert 
that it does not advocate sabotage, force, or violem e. C'ourts have held 
that a legislative dedaration that a |)arty had foreign connections or 
advocated violeme did not constitute evidence of these matters. 


\'()ii.N(; SruKNc.'in of Minor Parties 

.Mthough the total vote of minor |)arties runs around .S per cent of the 
two party vote, the Callup polls seem to show that about 10 per cent of 
the American peo])le ])refer some party other than the 1 lemot ratic or 
Republican. In times of great discontent or when some leader emerges, 
tliis jHM-centage may rise, as it did in 1024 to 16.5 per cent; but under 
<a-dinary (ircumstances the strength of the minor |)arties can be dis- 
regarcled by the major parties. In .some instames, however, the fixation 
of minor party strength may make a difference in a efijse contest. Under 
siuh circumstances, “in jrossibly half a dozen instames the third party 
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v^otp lias snatched victory from one major party ticket to give it to the 
other.” ' A notable e\amj)le was that of 1844, when James Birney, 
( andidate of the .Anti Slavery Party, ribtained enough votes in Xew York 
so tluit James K. I’olk received a plurality over Henry Clay and conse- 
(juently won the ])residency. Hut JAilk was less acceptable to the anti¬ 
slavery forces than ('lay, and th»‘ uncompromising, whole-loaf-or-nonc 
polity had protlucerl none. It elected the Presiflent least liked by the 
minor |)arty, a President who brought on the Mc.xican War and added to 
the slave territory in th(‘ Cnion. 'Phis peculiar operation of the electoral 
(ollege putting a dissident interest in a worse po.sition if it establishes 
a minor jiarty is always possible. In 1948 most leatlers of organized 
labor abandoned Henry Wallace, whose labor jiosition was satisfactory to 
them, tf) favor 'I'niman, whose labor record was not entirely satisfactory, 
be( a Use they realized that to support Wallace would [produce a Re])ublican 
victory. whi( h they hated. 'I'hey did not propose* tf) repeat the mistake 
of 1844. I'ven though Wallace obtained 1,157.(HK) popular votes, he did 
not carry any state and then'fore difl nf)t obtain a single vote in the 
el«*('toral college. hilTerently distributed among the states the Wallace 
vote tnight have produced a 1 )f*wey victory; as it turned out. the Wallace 
vote only reduced I'ruman's majority in the electoral college. Had it 
not been for the half million Wallace votes in Xew N'ork, for e.xample, 
rrunuui would almost certainly have tarried that state. 

hi C'on^rr.ssioiKil Kin lions. It is a rare minor party that can enter 
candidates in half the < ongrc'ssional contests; indeed, only in 1912 hav'^e 
all minor i)arties together contested 80 per cent of the seats. Phey all 
sulfer, as l alward .M. Sait observed, from |)olitical anemia, but in addition 
the\ meet varying but always considerable dilticulties in getting their 
candidates on the ballot Ohio perhaps j)resents the greatc'st obstacle in 
reciuiring that petitions bear 10 per cent as many names as votes w'cre 
cast for governor in the previous elec'tion at least 2tK),000. Sinc'c few 
minoi parties have- that many members, such a reciuirement amounts to 
barring them from the* ballot.- In spite of all their dithc iilties. however, 
one or more members of the House are usually elected by minor parties. 
In only lour c*lc*c lions from 189() to 1944 did they fail to elec t a candidate, 
.ind in all these.- e lections they succeeded in returning 117 winners.-^ Occa- 

' t lii ks, (»/> 1 (/ . p Jf) 

- tin- h.illot rc(]iiin-in(.-!it'- v«iiistantl> chanixi-. '•t-o the current Hook of the States, 
.iiiil 1 leN'-cltme. o[> > tt . pp llH) KU 

*f' \ .\l l'h\ nil,', e .>;/.;/< Wio;;,/, I\.ntioi!.\, /'/// (PM/) . p. 71 . Kwiiig counts 

liMiitN fiijlit l’roL;rl■■^>l\ex >>f the I'Mi in*>\enient. hut in that election rheoclore 
Ko.ixovrlt’x p.irty roxi- to ni.iior party xtatux. 
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sionally a United States Senator has been elected by one of them, usually 
an agrarian party, and from time to time a minor party wins control of 
a state or local government, though this control is usually short-lived. 

Perhaps it is too much to say, as Kwing did, that “ third parties, as real 
factors in elections, are on their way out." ‘ But their future is not 
promising. Constitutional forms and election laws, among other diflicul- 
ties, make their success unlikely. 'I'he direct primary system, with its 
weakening effect upon party discipline, encourage'^ insurgents, who might 
once have revolted and started sjdinter parties, to remain in the major 
parties. In legislative bodies insurgent members form blocs with like- 
minded members of the other major party. But either of the major 
parties might sjdinter at any time, esix‘cially if some ])o])ular leader in 
one of them a man like T.a I'ollette or Theodore Roosevelt - should 
take his followers out: and it may be expecte<l that the ("ommimist Party. 
U.S.A., will continue, either above or underground, as long as communism 
is a force in the world. 

1 Ihid., |). 6<). 
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Pressure Politics 

Some Preliminary Considerations 

One of the most asti'TE of American j>olitical commentators, William 
Allen White, once put succinctly the imi)ortance of pressure Kroui)s in 
American politics. He wrote: 

The fiction of one vole for one jhtsoh still is maintained jiolitely in 
high-school classes in civil government; hut men and women who touch 
practical politics, if only ohIu{uely, know that men and women now mlty 
have as many votes in government as they have interests for which they 
are willing to sacrifice time and thought and money. ... If (a cili/.en] is 
content with one vote at the ballot box, or a vote and a half, as a member 
of his party, he is a pretty jioor stick ot a citizen. It’s all right to stand 
proudly ujion his constitutional rights and to decry the invisible govern¬ 
ment. But it is the real government. 'I'he ruling classes are those who 
use their craft societies, medical associations, farm bureaus, labor unions, 
bankers’ associations, women’s leagues, and the like Lo inihicnee gtivern- 
ment. Of course, it takes lime and intelligence, and a little money, but 
not much. For fifty dollars a year [in memlx*rship dues] the average family 
ought to be able to buy half a (lozen pow'erful votes in government, each 
vote ten times as powerful as the vote guaranteed by the Constitution.' 

Xt mber of Gkoi'p.s 

No one knows how many of these groups are now active in American 

' Politics: the Citizen's Husincss, pp. l.S 16. (*opyrif»hl, I‘>24, by 't he Macmillan 
Company and used with their permission. 
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life anri politics. 'I'hcrc is no j^cneral c'rn^us of them, although there are 
(•numerations h-ac h admittedly incomplete) of certain types of (hem, such 
as [)njfessional as-^o( iatioiis. lalair unions, fraternal orders with insurance 
henetifs, and trade associations. In the instances in which counts have 
heen piihlished, (hey will he mentioned in the chapters that follow. I'or 
M veral \ears the World Almtuuu has been huildin<c uj) a list call(.*d LTnited 
Slates X'.soc iations aJid Societies ancl now has al)out 52.S entries. I'he 
cc)llc( lion, however, probably contains a cli>,proportionat(; number of 
cjrpMiii/.atlotis with headc|uarters in the Northeast and middlt* .Vtlantic 
.ueas, parlic ularly in .New N’ork I)onald ('. Blaisclell counted alioiit 500 
()i L'aui/al ions with jxrmanent headc juarters in Washington. !).('.* 'The 
hcpaitment ot ('onimerce estimates (hat there are about SHIM) trade 
associations, about .'>0,5( )0 assoc iat ions related to agriculture, “w'dl ov'er 
sOOOO" uojuen's assoc iatiotis, and about live hundred professional soci¬ 
eties ’ 'I'liere ate probably more than lOO.OOO associations of all types in 
the I’nited Slates Some are national, some state wide, -^ome local. 

'I he deduce of political activity in wide li they ac(i\el\ c-n^aiie varies 
immensely. ol course; but almost every ont‘ of (hem, whether aware of it 
or not, is at Ic-ast |)c»tentially a jiolitical force. 


UjpI' let I IS Ol' I cII 1 o\\ i\c; (Iwoi p Poi.rncs 

It is dillic ult lor the- Vrneric an votiTs. who as indivicluals have other 
matters liesides ernin^c to oc c ups (heir attention, to iciHow das bs' day 
I he behavior ol tsso major and tsvo or more minor part ie'< It i'v obs’iouslv 
iniiiossible for the voters to follosv the activities ol a huuclred thousand 
pressun- groups, mans ol svhich, moreos'er, are sveking objc-c tis'c's tlial 
aie as c leads and as e\i lusively political as the objc-i tivcs of jiartics \s 
pMvalc- org.uu/.itions. the gi'oups have an immunils from iu‘\\-papc.‘r 
iiiciuiis that pai ties c annot claim besv svill res'eal llu-ir lism of nu nibers, 
theii soiii c c-s of iiu onu-. their e\|)enc lit vires, or ail of tht'ir polili. al ac tis’- 
ilies ()nls oc c asional and sporadic legislatis'e ins’estigation^ get at these 

' “ I'.c Diiciinu I’owc t .111(1 rdMiial I’ll ^siiic s." l\l'X' Moiui'at.iiih \.. ’ci 

PP in; jut. 

(' I Ju'D'iii-'. I hili I'/nh 1'»ec/cJ/rcco i>f tin I mini .s.',/.', | i,i(i<l 

.st.iti--’ iKp.ntnum ol ('oiieniTi i, liuliistn.il Sc-rii s \o ^ ('MJ 

’ riu'ic .ire .1 tfu omaiu’.iri(’ris wliuh.as rinillcton lliTreii: ‘.nc f.ikis.out 

.iMci out. rulci! I>\ ro.;ucs .i.’id loinposc-i! ot dtipt s " lii-citc-s lu h.s (/ouv/j AS/',, i:!,i!ioii 
/'c/.’o c IN 1 lu/Ui, j)|i .^s /s. .1 luiniliiT w iiii li wiTc. csposi d 1 1 \ i:i\i sii^,i j i, Ills l)v 

i oiii;rfssi,,|i.il c oniinitti'i s 
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matters. The internal ]iolities of the organizations, which may be as 
important to the formation of a national policy as the factionalism in a 
party, is usually as secret as the group can keep it. The conventions of 
the biggest groups, such as the American Federation of Labor, the Con 
gress of Industrial Organizations, or the American Legion, are national 
news; but the conventions of smaller organizations are of only local 
interest. When most newspaper editors regard major party platlorms as 
of insulTicii'nt news interest to justify printing thi'in, they will obviously 
l)e even less inclined to print the scores and hundreds ol ri*sohitions on 
jiublic (juestions that emerge from conventions of groujK. \’i*t these 
sets of resolutions are platforms on public policii's. many of which will 
sooner or later be i)art of the law. Facu less notice is given in the |)res'' 
to the sessions of the olVuers the national council, tin* boanl of tnisti-i's. 
or whatever it ma> be called. Xevertheless it is these directors who com 
monly control in fait the ))roceedings of the convention and who iisuall) 
are authorized by the iharter or constitution of the organization to .sj)eak 
in its behalf during the interval between conviuitions Much ol the 
pressure that the groups bring 14)011 administrative olliiers esi apes wide 
|)ublic notice. 

The I ni'isiblc iiirccrnmcut. ' I'or these and similar reasons William 
Allen Wliite and others have given to the array of piessure groups the 
term which Llihu Root loined for the boss system, “tin* invisibli* goveri^ 
ment." The .National .Assoi iation of .Manufai lurers objiMted to Donald 
Llaisdell's calling them part of the invisible government in Washington: 
“('iTlainh nothing is i learer than the .\ssu< iation s lonstant I'lfort to 
j)rescnt its views on j)ublii iiuestions in ever> form in which thi'v i ould 
be (li.scns.sed. If its views were not idenlilied it was ni-ver because they 
were not niaikcd with their authcrdiip " ' .Notwithstanding the objec 
tion, the teim ■‘invisible government i'- apj)ropriate, because a great 
part of the aitivitii> ot j>ressure grouj)- are not in tact knowm to the 
public. 


Causes of Numhek and Power of Groups 

Loi'C of No single cause can be ide-ntiricd as the reason for 

the proliferation of organizations in the Liiited Slates. number of 
(ontributing causes, how’ever, tan be enumeraletl. J’or a j>et>ple wIk) 

' J(;lin hcoville and .Noel Sargent, und l-amy in the TAEC Monoi^rnphs 
{). .SOJ. tor the (pjotalion to whit h tliey obj- c le<i see iilaisdell, up. 1 it., p. 7. 
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laid stress upon individualism Americans have, paradoxically, 
been the qui( kest to form a multitude of organizations for acting, not as 
individuals, but as gr()uj)s. Alexis de Tocqueville noticed this tendency 
ill the early nineteenth century: 

'I'he jiolitical associations that exist in the L'niled States are only a 
single feature in the midst of the immense assemblage of .is>,ociations in 
that country. Americans of all ages, all conditions, all dispositions, con- 
stantlv form as'^ociations. 'They have not only c«)mmercial and manu- 
f.K turmg lomp.inies, in which all lake jKirt, hut associations of a thousand 
other kinds, rc'iigious, nmral, serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous, 
<»r diminuti\e. ... If it is |>ropos<‘d tu inculcate .some truth fir to foster 
fime feeling . . they f'lrtn a society.' 

\Ian\ other foreign observers have marveled Jit the multijilication of 
asso( i.itiotis. I'or instance, a (’anadiatt, J. A. ('orry. recimtly wrote of 
the I'nitecl Stales. “It is a country of ‘joiners,’ whc'rc' the fullest advan 
I age* has heen taki*ii of freedom of association. .\o other government has 
to take ac ( ount of so wide a range of diversity of interests, most of them 
organi/.efl 

'The wide (iiveisit) of interests in a country of continental size; the 
idenlilic ation of certaiti ititeresls witli sections or regions, a high degree* 
(•I literac y, and ease means of communication have all bc*en contributing 
tors to the imtiic nsc* numlM*r of organizations wc* have 
rolilual Ctiitsrs 'I’herc* have also been important c oiistilutional and 
political causes Iccleralism and the* separation of powc'fs, discussed in 
( hajitc i 1, make a national j)arly resj)onsihilily dilfu ult if not impossible, 
.Hill this wc-akiu*ss of party |)ro«lucTs the* strength cd' pn-ssure groups 
Whe-n a national parly cannot control in the states the nomination of 
pcisoiis who campaign under its l)aniu*r, candidate's are fre-e to (lef\ it 
.Old to win b\ any alliance ot prc*ssure groups that the\ can ifirm To 
put the s.ime iii.ittei in anothei wav. candidates hax’e little- to lose h\ 
delving their ii.ition.d pait\ organi/atioris. but ma\ have- e\ei\thing to 
losf il ihc-\ dc-t\ some group that is poweiful in llu-ir i oust it ueiu \ , suc h 
.Is the \meiii.iii Legion, the I'arm Bureau, (;rgani/i*cl busim-ss. or labor 
imioiis I .ai h c oiistituem \ is uniijue. and each caiiciidate knows (or 
thinks he knows) what groups lu* must jclac ate to win in his ward. i ountv . 

I it \ . clistrii t. oi st.ite. 

I\I, \ II! (l’liilii|is Hia<lle\ trails. Allrid \ Kiiwpl. lut.s, 

l> li'f' 

'a.i, ix'-.i I limfiil iini] (lUtfU.p J !1 
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The control of legislation by committees also contributes to the strength 
of grouj)S. Woodrow W ilson saw this long ago when he wrote that the 
powers of “lobl)yists . . . are inherent in the verv nature of C'ongress, fot 
there can l)e no doubt that the power of the lobbyist consists in great 
part, if not altogether, in the facility afforded him by the conunittec 
system. ... It would be impracticable to w«)rk up his schemes in tin* 
broad field of the whole House, but in the membershij) of a committee 
he finds manageable numbers.” ' Wilson s comment is eciually a|>plicable 
to .state legi.slatures. 

That j)ressure politics is not inherent in tlu‘ naliiic of popular govern 
ment may be seen by contrasting its reduction under a cabinet system: 
“Tn Britain and Canada, where the cabinet formulates policy and party 
discipline ensures its adoption in substantially the form j)n)posed. |)ressurc 
groups cannot ho])e to get far by lobbying individual memluTs of Parlia 
ment or urging their case on parliamentary < ominittet's. I'heM* avenues 
of influence are not entirely neglected, but the most im|n)r(ant represen 
tations must be made directly or indirec'tly fo the cabiiu't.” " I'hiis if a 
Prime Minister and lns(abinet an<l th<‘ lead(‘rs of |)u“ opposition oppo.sed 
a l)onus for veterans, tin* j)roposal wouhl never evim bi* pre.sented to the 
House. But in the Cnited Stati's a vet«Tans' grouj) was able to ))ass its 
1 )ill over the vetoes of l)emo(rali< and ke])ubrKan Piesideiits alike. 


-Ko.ml C’nAR\( iKKiscn s «u (iinu ns 

.V given ])ressure grouj) may (onsi^t of onl\ two or three individuals 
who have formed an association and staiTt'd to get out j)ubli( ity. Or it 
mav be an organization with sevaTal millions of dues |)aying members and 
a budget of millions of dollars a \ear. \t one e.xln ine, it ma>-, like a 
ta.\i>a\ers’ association, have objettives .solely related to j)ublic |)olicies; 
or it may, like the .\merican Legion, have many j)urj)oses that fri-(|uentl\ 
relatt' to j)ul)rn |)oli(ies. .\t the other extreme, if may, like a fraternal 
order, be only occasionally and casually interested in legi-lalion or admin 
istrative a( lion. (Iroui)S tend to state their objectivi-s in general terms, 
such as “to rediue j)ublu e.\j)enditures,” “to obtain justit'e for labor,” oi 
“to maintain the sacredness of the Sabbath,” so that most of them, if 
they can raise the neces.sary funds, can look forward to an indefinite 
e.xistence. They have tlie same attribute of immortality that the law 

' L oiiRrt'ssiomil (.Government (1900 cflition), j)j^. 1H9 PK). 

- Cony, op. fit., [>. 211. 
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asrrih<s to rorf)or,'ifion^ 'J'ho f>))jcrliv't*‘: of many "n)U[)‘i, moreover, 
< liaiipc Irom tinif to time as new needs are felt in tin* memh(“rship or as 
other proiij)'' ;iii-e. perhaps to seek the repeal of le^^islation surc'essfully 
passed 1 )\ e;irhef on«‘s t)rd\ an rx casional or^ani/atioti has a simple 
ohie(ti\e, -.(I that when this is attainefl the need ff)r the r)r;^anization enrls 
and the i^'ronp di'-'.olves 'The Xssoeiation Ai^aiiist the IVohihition Amend- 
iiK nt was one sin h e\am|)le It Itirned in its < barter when the hiiiihteenth 
\mendrni nt was r»‘pealed Moreover, when cotiditions and ohjeetiws 
( haiaa- a hard and la^t r o»)sislein v is not to he expeiterl; the ('hamhiT 
o| (dnnneiae ma\ want teachers’ salaries rechmai in one j)eriod atid 
in'ie;i'-(d l( n \eats later. 'Thus at any eiven time, looking over the 
|)lalloini-> ol ;'roup^. the observer mav he struck w'ith what '•(“em to him 
to he iiit ond-.)<-n( a s, in this respc( t groups an- much like parties t)rf.^an- 
i/atioii- aie lormed e\er\ day. U'>uall\ witli Mime fanfare of puhlii’ity: 
e\< I \ da\ otlii I ^ I ollapse. disinleifiate. or mi-r'4e. u-ual!v with little ])uh 
h«il\ to mail lluii p.i-sinL"; ^till otlu-r oream/atious. lil e sonu-rc-h’eioiis 
hodu . an .i‘/' old W’lnh- ic-rtain constants an- ;ipparc-nt in |)rc'ssure 
polIt u the pal t( I n Is c oiisiantU c hanuima; 

/ \'/‘hiil (hi'iim >ilit>n I he typi(al uroup is oruani/ed on ihrc-c- levc-ls 
al the hoKoiii ate the- locals, c h.i|)ters. jiosts, section'' the nanu-s are 
" It a I h \ ai It d . aho\ e I luM- aie the state or. ot c asionallv , icLrit »nal depart- 
nit III ^ and oil top ol all Is the national tireani/ation I'siiallv the lot als 
t It t I tit 1 ( ;mI. Id Ihc- state coiisention. .uicl it c-le. is dele'.ratf' to the 
iialitin.il I lit dtcitc ot aiilonoiuN of tiu- state anti Itii.il hotlies dirfiu's 
"it.ilK iitun tint '-loiip to another Mlhoiiuh the hu'r.ii t hit al. fedi-ral 
.in aii'/c int III ist\pu.d then .in mans orL'ani/.ilituis whit h .iie unilar\ 

1 n I he s(' I In n in. IS he- iici lot al m stale Iiraiu lies, hut it then- art . memht r 
hip in lilt n.ilioii.il ol '.Mill/. it It III luses the nic mher .'idniisoon (o the 
lot.il' In these mill. US 'tioiiiis, imlis iclual nu inhers o| ten sotel.s mail 
ItH dt Ic e.ilc s to ( oils I 1. 1 ions .iiid e\ eii lot nal iou.d oltn ei s 1 ’e: ilaps t hesi 
l.ilt mt iii'> iMSt .III unw.ii i.mit tl imjcression that llu siniitm.i; ona.un 
.il ion ol Lwoiips is simple . in sonic ( ases it is, hut in othei ' it n < \ i i-enieis 
toiiiplts llu Xnieiu.iii Mitlital Xssiniation is an cx.uniilt In oiliei 
Mist.lilt IS .ill ol the euoups m .i duster ol assodial ions, e.idi iio;nmall\ 
iiulc pc iitic III. .in .ictu.ills dominated h\ oiu- ot them I iu Xaiional 
\ssoii.ition ol .M.imM.it I :;n I- lor instance, is inlliient i.i! ah-n-'U ,1 not 
1 .r.itc to the poll 1 1 ol I i>nt 1 ol o\ ei s .ii lous ot her husiiu -s 

Kt-'-t f):! :<:ni S!,:tr llu ispual erou]) shoW" m.ms striPim,^ 

simiiantus to the national state . not onl\ in structure hut m nnutitin. 
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(Groups have their parties ami factions, their majorities and minorities, 
their leaders and followers. .\s ihe state seeks to ailvame or i)roleet the 
welfare oi its citizens, the group seeks to improve or ilefeiul the welfare 
ot its members. The state may defend its nationals to tlie point of khi 
diet with other states; likewise groiij)s contend witli each other. st)ine to 
the point of violence.' “All of these grouj)s have theii own sanctions or 
penalties. 'The state can throw a man into prison but an cinplo\er |or 
a union or j)rotessional association! can take awa\ his job \s tlu' stati- 
can dej'trive a man of his life, the church can thieatcn his hai>j>uuss in 
the future and make him extremely uneasy ami unhappx wink- he livc'» 
These sanctions may even be formulated as codes of ethu s or i anon law 
(iroupsalso have their patriotism, their loyalties, which ma\ be cultivated 
by ((Temonies and oaths of indiu tion and eleition to meml)ershii) and 
reinforced by the use of titles and ap|)ellations of aihlress, l)\ spiaial 
(lothing, cards, buttons, and soon. I tifferem es ol rank within tin- gioup 
may be more complex than the varieties of status in the ixihlii al soi iei\ 
The loyalty of the individual to his union, his chun h. or his rai lal Kiouj) 
may excei'd his loyalty to his (ountr). When j)ubli( jxilit \ runs (ouiitca 
to grouj) policy it is by no means lertain that the group will give wa\ 
The Kullurkampf, the general strike, the utilit> strikes, the milk stiikes. 
all show that grou|) hnalty ma\ so far exieed pattioti'-m tli.it membeis 
ol a group may def\ public govc'rnment and obe_\ pn\ate governnu nt 
The leaders of man\ groups know that le\iathan is ieall\ lu‘lj)liss beloie 
their organizations " ^ on ( an t dig < oal w ith b;i\ oiiets I he so i ailed 
sovereign state might better be d(s»nbed .is a legisti.ir oi lelerei among 
interest groujis. 


T.PFECT OI' (iROl PON l’\RI\ I )ls( IPIIM 

William Allen White, who l.i\oied more re-.pon>ible paitie-, was ap 
palled b\ the elTei ts of pressure politu s upon pailv politus “raitusan 

' I 111 milk striktsiii org.im/i *1 l.iriiu nmi im ihIm i , lUii 'lulmii.il li;.'|il' 

.iiiumg lahor rcligc‘ijs l).ilill - in Itnli.i .iml I'.ili -liiii an 'uim n 11 nt 

ex.implcs ol mtiT group violt lui 

■’('harks !■. Mirriam, I’uhiii itiiii I'n'.itlt (nui i itnii nt '10|L, |, U 
d'. A 1 . Hciillix, I'hf I’rDi I w of (,( 11 , niiin )it iinos, llai.M.i-tl I- ( hild , I ,ihoi 
■hui { ilpltil! Ill XdllOIhll /’e/l.'iM, I'pM l.lll> p|i M-S Jon < li.ill' I. Mi 11 l.Oii, .S vsp' 
Iihilti J’olitiis (ini.S). I hiTf are many n l.ilni v\ork' mi |.lina!ion, ok li a- \\ 
I'.lliolt. I'll,’ Pni'^niati, Kaoll in /’k/Uk s i injsi,- aI m k «it« n.«>0 of the litir.uure to 
the liale of puhliiatiori 
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its tools when they are useful, but when they get in the way of organized 
minorities parties are ignored by this invisible government. . . . The presi- 
dents of the national farm organizations control a bloc of v'^otes in Congress 
which neither party (hairman, neither party whip, nor the President him¬ 
self can move.” ’ In many situations, in other words, groups are, within 
their lields f)f inlluence, more powerful than i)arties. Any analysis of the 
votes in ('f)ngress on controversial measures upon which groups have been 
active will show that party pressure gives way before group pressure, and 
the vote ignores party lines. Much the same results can be observed in 
any unbossed stale legislature. 

(iroups and Policy. In the second place, the invention of public policy 
is (oming to be more and more the work of f)ressure grou[)s and adminis¬ 
trative agencies, as will be .shown more fully in a later chapter. Not only 
do |)arly platforms tend to likeness, but there is no uniform party policy 
when a ))ar(y attains (ontrol. 'I'he situation was well put by l!^, K. 
S( hattsc hneider: 

It the I’resid<ii( sp<.ii^<jrs .i |»rograrn, it m.«y nevertheless be freely 
sabotaged b\ Ins own j>artisans in Congress. Is the presidential policy 
l)roperl> speaking a |>arly policy at all? The fact is that no one has a 
right to speak for th<- p.irtv; no program or platform bimK anyone, and 
only the faint outlines of a p.irly |)olicy are discernible in the chaos of 
undisciplined |)artisans in the government, each of whom seems to do 
abf)ut as he pleases with siir|)risingly little common action and cohc.sion. 

lie went on to say that the one point at which “party divisions show up 
dearly |is| in the m ramble for |)atronage and the spoils of govt'rnment. 
In this kind ot jiolitics the |parly| organization moves with precision.”- 
It party wen* the foi us of j)olicv-making. the agents of the interest groups, 
instead ot bi-sieging the legislative body, woui<i ihx k to the j)arty head- 
(luarters Ibit e\(e|)t for the <iiiadrennial apjiearance of some of them 
betore the lesolutioiis committees which draft |)latforms tor partv con¬ 
ventions, most groups giMierally igimre the party leadership, as White 
notiifd It a parts refuses to accept their proposals for [ilatform [blanks, 
the grouj) is not disi ouraged; it may still gel what it wants from the 
legislatise body. Tluis the League of W<imen X'oters got the Sheppard- 
I owner .\cl through a Republican Congress after the Republican Con- 

' Op , 1/ , j) 14 

- I’.irtis.in l’.>litii> .uni \.lininistr.itive -Vm-ncu-s," .lofio/.f, sol. Jil (.\[a\. P)42), 
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vention of 1920 had refused to include the proposal in the platform, and 
the bill was signed by a Republican President, 'fhat the interest groups, 
seeking to inaugurate some policy, will go where real power resides is 
further shown by their behavior when a party in city or state has strong 
leadership and a disciplined organization, as in a l)oss. For then the groups 
will ignore the city council or the legislature an<l go to tlie boss’s oll'ice. 

Groups, Minor Parties, and Public Policy. Tlie minor parties have 
long been.credited with performing the important function of inventing 
policy. It is said that they advance proposals whicli the major parties 
will not touch, because the minor parties, knowing that they cannot win 
anyhow, are less inclined than the major ones to trim and compromise on 
issues. Ultimately, so the argument runs, one or both major parties will 
accept the proposal first tested by a minor |)arly. No doubt there is merit 
in the contention. The Socialist Party, for c.xample, is able to ))oint to a 
long list of proposals which it first offered and which were later enacted, 
in some instances by Republican Congresses. Hut in other cases the 
minor parties do not themselves invent the issues they advance, but rather 
they are more willing than the major parties to aciejit the proposals of 
the more radical pressure groups which have been rebuffed by legislative 
bodies. A great part of the ideology of the Populist Party, for example, 
was taken over from the (irange and other farm groups. 

'Phe current low estate of minor parties is due to various factors, but 
it may be that one of the most important causes of their eclipse is that 
more and more pressure groujis are formulating i)oliiy and taking their 
I)roposals direct to legislative bodies or to administrative oflicctrs. 'I'he 
j)rocess of going through a minor party to ultimate emu tmenl of a |)olicy 
may take decades and lead into various side Issues and collateral con¬ 
troversies. .Vpparently most interests would prefer, in an era of propa¬ 
ganda and publicity, to use the methods they have observed to be so 
successful when utilized by such non-party groups as the .American Legion, 
the Farm Hureau, the .\nti-Saloon League, and others. 

Relations of Groups to Parties. No doubt the ideal relationshij) to party 
from the point of view of a pressure group wM)uld be a situation in which 
a major party, firmly in power, was in turn dominated by the grouj) on 
the issues in which the group was interested. Phis state of affairs o( curred 
after the Civil War when the Republican Party was dominated on vet¬ 
erans’ issues by the (jrand Army of the Republic, and again in reaent 
years when in various prairie states it has been controlled on agricultural 
matters by the farm groups. Lacking such control of a major party, a 
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^rou|) would next fjrc for a situation in which both major parties were of 
su.h nearly er|ual strength that the votes of the group would form a 
balaiK e of power. 'I'his is the policy followed by organized labor, and it 
is the one that in recent years Negro leaders have urged upon colored 
vf>ter^. Hut it is obviously a policy .su.scej)tible of use only by large 
groups 'I'lie \tneri( an Legion has found it elfective; the American Medi- 
(al A>^o<iafion would not. .\ le.ss desirable relationship is one in which 
the group finds itself closely allii'd to the fortunes of one party; such a 
group iv, “ih(‘ \nierican 'I'arilf League, which may l)e aj)propriatel3’ 
(les( ribed as an aiu illarv organization of the Republican Party. ’’ I he 
labertv League of Pb^b was anotlier such Republican ally. In the event 
of tlie defe at of tlie |>arly to which its fortunes are tied, such a group is 
also generall\' d(“feated, since if has probably ?nade an organized enemy 
of the other parts The relationsliip Ic'ast de.sirable is that in which 
neither jiarty will have anything to do with the grouj) or its objectives, 
riiis situation is nio'>t likelv to arise* when a sniall group, such as the 
Planned Parenthood I'ederation, is advancing a proposal to which a big 
and powc'rfiil group, such as the ('atholic ('hurch, strongly objects, d'he 
\cu' York rimes rej)ort<*<l two instances of this sort lor the New \ ork 
legislat lire ol lb |b, t lu* .state bar asMu iation could not get a bill introduced 
to libeiali/e the slatc-’s divorce law, and the* Lulhanasia Societ\’ c'ould 
liiid no legislator who would lc*nd his name to a bill to authorize the* mercy 
killing ol the incurably ill at their own reciuot In >'iu h a situation the 
un.illei giotip will line! diflicult) in getting its mcaisurc-s introduced and 
still mote dillii ull\ in getting thc'in a hearing 

No one ( an preli*nd to understand tlie opc'ration of \merican govern¬ 
ments without some knowledge of the* princi|)al pressure groups, ihc'ir 
polu les and obiectives, thc*ir political and social relatioiKhips, and tlie 
lai 111 *- and strategies |he\ use \s Klaisdc‘11 aptl> put it. the ('hamber of 
('oimneK c- ol the I'nited State's is not mentioned in the C'onstilution. but 
"to lon-idc-r our go\c-rmnental system without im hiding it is to di-al 
with llu- toim ol govc-rnment and not its substance.’' ' i'nr rc'asous that 
ha\ e aln .id\ bee n loin he’d upon, notably tlu- vast nunibi'r ol these groups 
and tluMi lelatiM- mobility and invisibilit\ , no one can learn all about all 
ol them, but an attempt will be made in the* chajitc-rs that tollow to 
an,uigc‘ in categories agriculture', labor, businc-ss. and so on the 
bigig'st. niost ailivc*. or most inthu*ntial organizations I'ertain groups 
1 1 Si li.il liiu ulfc. /'»,'wens, •;//<////«■ I iiny i lUss , j, gp 
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w ill (Tit across any set of categories, as will be indicated of some of them, 
and therefore any classification must be rather more arbitrary than logical. 
But the ('ategories are in themselves less imjiorlant than a k lowledge of 
what groups exist, what they are after, and how they projiose to gel it. 


“(iooi)" AND “Bad" of I'kessi re Politics 

writers, Stuart C'ha.se for e.\ampl(\ tend to condemn all jiressure 
politics as a perversion of democracy.' Such a blanket indictment is at 
()nc(‘ too easy and too simple. There are undesirable as|)ects of pre'^sure 
politics, but, as will bi‘ .shown more full\ luMeafU r. then* an* (K*sirable 
asjK'cts as well. The student of Ameritan jiolitics should aj)])!)' to the 
objectives and tactics of the groups disius.'.(*d in the chapti*rs that follow 
those economic, ethical, political, and religious standards that aj)|)c*al t«) 
him. No book of this sort can possibly e\[)lon* all the matters involved 
t(i determine what is “gocKl" or “bad"; such an attem))t would rc*(iuirc* 
many volumes, leading off into economics, sociology, and various other 
fields, and would reciuire asocial omniscience that the* prc*sc*nt writc*r cK)(*s 
not feel that he jiossesses. Probably, standards of good or c*vil an* inap 
|)licable to many groups; the standard to be a|)j)lic*d is rath(*r e\[)c*clic*ncy 
or prac'ticability. for e\am|)le, |)(*ople will clisagrc*c* u|)c)n wlu*tlu*r it is 
sociallv desirable to use public funds and govc*rmnc*iit controls to main 
tain the family size farm against the Ione^ of the* agricultural rc'volution. 
Some, like the* National X.'.scu iation of Manufacturers, will believe that 
economic forces should be allowed to roll on their n-leiitless way ()thc*r 
l)c*ople (the* author among them) tH*lie\e that social valuc*s arc* involved 
of such c on.secjuence to the whede nation that this olcjcitivc* of the farm 
organizations is justilied. But to c xolain and delend that point ol vic*w 
woulcl lead far from the held of ])olitics into economics and soc lology 

l*'urthc*r discussion of the bc*havior of grouj)*', their elfcc tiveiicss. ;iiid 
the* tactics they Usc* will be aj)|)rc)j)riate after consideration c)| the* sc vc*ral 
c lustc*rs around the* juinc ij)al intc-rests in \meric an soc iety. 

' S)c-f hi^ Demot rth y I'uihf I'rtwun. Spuuil /iildnh ts. llir /‘ithln. (I rlfiirr (I'M.s); 
aii.l Kcmicjlh S. C'raAlonl, I'lir rirssiui Hoxs flOtU) 
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'rhn''(‘ ulio bhor in tin- t-arlh arc llic < linsfii of (iod, if ever he 

had a ( Iiohmi people, \\l)os(* l)reasts he h.i" nunli' liis peculiar deposit for 
siihslantial and genuiiu* virtue. It is tlie fiuus in which he keei)S alive 
that saeied lire uhi('h otherwise mij^ht escape fnun the face of the earth, 
('(irruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a j)henomenon of which 
no a^e nor nation has furnislved an example. . (lenerally speaking, the 
ptoportion \\hi( h tiu* aggregate of the other < lasM*s of eiti/.ens Ixairs in any 
slate to that of its hushandmen is the proportion of its unsound to its 
liealthv part.s, and is a good eiiougli htiiomeler wherein to measure its 
degiee of i orruption ' 

.\l(> ri\ M K »\s of I \U\t ( iuoi fs \\|) I* VK I It S 

jellei s, »nlielici that tanners are niorallv sujierior to city people runs 
through out histoi \ it < oiild Ik* mati hed with the vnnvs of the (irangers, 
and it h.is heeii Used as an argument in state i ouslitutional (onventions to 
|Uslil\ the under representation of (it\ people in stale legishitui'es. .Mhin 
|{ kliiie, pnsidciit of the \nierican l arm Bureau ledeiation. wrote in 
1 *J is. '■ I'he larmer is t losi- to the eternal verities of hie .Mav he lountrv 
liv ing Is I oiidui ive to the deveIo|)ment of a wholesome philosophy of life 
and a sound .sense of v ahn-s ' When (oinhined with plain eionomii 

inteii'st, this » onvn tioii of the innate goodness of fanners has furnished a 
powerful drive for agriculture in .\meritan politics from colonial days to 
t lu‘ jiic sriit rhe- lai rner s of i olonial .\meric a were all rac ted to the cause 

' I Ih'iii.is Jc lit isiiii. \ a;.’.S .',//< a/ i IM HI c t ii t u ,i: . p Ifi.v 

• ‘ W li.it dll I .11 iiic Is \\ .lilt1 c.o.’w.’s, \«il ,,si mhc r, lOtS;, p i j; 

•'I or an c-\iellc ii(-siitti I summai v ol die agru ultural rule rc si m .\intricaii p.rrtyaiid 
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of the Revolution by the Proclamation of 176o which shut olT westward 
expansion. At that early date they wanted cheap land and low land 
ta.xcs, soft money atid easy laws for tlebtors desires tliat liave run 
through farm parties and pressure groups to the present t ime. I luring the 
Revolution, estates of the Loyalists were confiscated and sold to small 
farmers, and after the war the agricultural intere.sl.-, succeeded in icu ininat- 
ing other remnants of aristocracy, such as entail and primogeniture. The 
farmers pushed hard against the early limitations on the sul'fiage, and 
with Jefferson won the presidency in 1S(K). fhe Louisiana Purchase of 
his administration, op[)osed by the commercial intensts of \cw Lngland, 
was as .strongly supported by southern and western farnuns. 'Die desire 
of farmers for more cheap land led to a long time liberal policy with the 
lands in the iiublii' domain, which lulminated in the Homestead .\ct of 
1S62. 

When the first farmiTs' jiarty, tailed the \grarian Party, was founded 
in New N'ork by riionias Skidmon* in 1 S 2 '), one of its eliief planks was 
free land. But the l)emocrati« Ikirty also sought new land, and by the 
.Mt“.\ican War (jbtained a vast territory from Me\iio, so that it was able 
to satisfy the farmers’ demands until IMOO. Then the new l\e|)ul)lican 
Part>’, |)romising free lands and a piotective tariff, tombiiU'd western 
farmers and eastern business into a suttessful srt tional alhaiui*. 

/ fiii': .Vt,Kn i I 11 n \i Riaoi i 1 H).\ 

I'arm jiolitics s,ince the ('i\il War tan be umlerslood only in terms of 
the agricultural revolution, whith is still in piogress Leaders of larm 
organizations aj)j)ear to under.stand this u-volution. but it is doubttul it 
most individual farmers do. 'The tolonial farmer tilN'd his fieldsby meth 
Mils not substantiallv different from those in use during tlu: days of the 
Roman l'anj)ire. Siiue then, however, a serii's ol in\’eiitions has trans 
lormed farming. rhetott«)n gm in l/b,S was lollowed b\ the steamboat, 
the railroad, barbed wire, the steel plow, the methaiiiial reaper, the 

i'i> -lac |H)litnv -(»■ l-Acictl I', l-.dw.inb, '• \iiii-ri( .111 .\L^ri( nil iin- tlic I'irst.^tM) 
^ I.ii-" 111 the I'flD Wiii'boiil of thr ! h jjiirlmt nl of A iin> ulliin , I'ntnitts in a i'l/annini: 
\\(obl (iitid liiTialter ;i> Vtunhook), |)|i 171 llU. .Xii'tlliir e\i(llciit sliotl 

'Minin.irv i- (' Xmolil Xndi r-on, “ Ai^rariaiii-'in iii Polities,” in 'I'-;, iiiln l/i Crulurv 
/'I'.n'n .// ///me.;///, j<.'< j)h (■ Kmik »-k, i ilitor f in-lO), j,j, ]U7 ./IX .\ii older hut a I ill 
'.alu.ihle stiid\ i- .Stuart \. Rue, l armrrs and \Vorklr^ in Anuman /'oliln \ iVHA). 
I ill nin-t lomplete m>< i(il.)>,d« al '-tinly of rural life is 1’. .A. Son.kin, ('. Zinnnerman 
.Hid (’. f. (,al|)in, .t Sysh main Snnrn- Hook in Knral Sot iolov^y t.l vo|s., lU.P). A 
'h'.rl lii-tory of l.irnii r-'I'frlii' .Old ”rou|o e S. | |{u(k. Uir A ;^niri,in ( nn\adr(V>2\) 
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nit*< hanical seed drill, the threshing machine (later the combine), and the 
internal combustion engine for tractors, cultivators, rakes, and other farm 
im[)lements. Assisted by the Rural Electrification Administration, farm¬ 
ing is at present in process of electrification. The steady mechanization 
of farming has continually reduced the number of persons necessary on 
farms.' .Abundant land, the introduction of improved strains of grains, 
fibers, iin<l animals, tho steady spread of scientific farming, reductions in 
the <ost of fertilizer all have contributed to a constantly mounting 
prodiM tion. 'I’hese factors have also made necessary greater amounts of 
capital per farm, and consequently have made farmers feel less like 
laborers and more like caintalists." Increased production has been an im- 
portant (ause of a long-term ilecline in the prices of farm commodities, a 
di‘( liiK' whi( h has been interrupted only by wars and droughts. Wheal, 
for instance, declined from $1.07 a bushel in bS70 to S.6d in 1894, corn 
freem $.4,-l to S.,10; c otlon from S.l.S to $.06 a pound.'* The resulting bank¬ 
ruptcies, when coupled with feelings of grievance from other causes (such 
as railroad and warehouse practices), and augmented by unfavorable 
weather, have |)rc)clucecl farm revolts with far-reaching j)oliticaI elTects.' 
'The loss of foreign markets has further depressed farm economy, harm 
income rose during W'orld VV'ar II, but as soon as the war was over the old 
demon ol the surplus rea|)peared. 'fhere was a succes.sion of extraordin¬ 
arily good c rc)|) N'ears. (lovernor 'I'homas K. l)i*wey waited until late in 

' \i the time ol itif lii't (1700). about ‘>5 per mil of iIk> adult populatiou 

A.is i-iiK-i^iil 111 .ij^rit ulliiif 111 PMU, 111 a total piipulalion i>{ ldl,0()b,(KK), the farm 
population wa-^ ^t),.<'>(),(H)0, the Hunauot tin-(.'»iixus i'>liiiiattd that this declined to 
J.s,b.^U.()(K) III l‘MI 1 hi re are now about 7,S(M),IM)() larm t.iniilii-. I’he a^^rieuitural 
^ellsu^ ol 1')15 -liowed leuiT than a million iarm> that reporli d any regular hired 
help, ol llieM- had only one-emplo\t-e, 1 v,(MK) h,id two, and 11.(HK) more. 

ran i ,,iiiu>oL j. ‘d i. 

' \\ liile there has lu rn ,i i oiistaiit d«*i line in the nninber o| laini-- and farmer'-, then 
ii.i> heeii an iin n .i-e in the number of l.ii.^e I’.inii- i lUOUai n - .ind o\< ri in the number 
ol I oipoi.ilioii> 1 nua^i d in f.irmiii;;. .iinl in tin numlu i oi n.inri-uli nt ounei'- See 
\lbeit 1 . Ml MI-’, tUiti tin iiiii'iiii: /(('Min;,. I \1 c .\ 1 1 .m i;.;ra| di No 

1 lo lOi, ,-pc, i.ilU pp 1(1 11 .Sun e me, h.ini/.ilion n tin nim, j m ait al ile llie !.i r::, i 

t he null. and -i’ll ( nu , liani '.it ion i-- -I ill lai l inin ,, ■inpl, Ii It', 11 1 - o t,. a r, i 1, w , i 

but l.ii .;i I la I 111 > ni.i\ In i \| h i t< d to , • >nl inin Iin impi > w , ” . , i . ■ ; ■ , i . a to-, p,, k, ’ 

' ei-m liki 1\ lo . li -pl.ii I- -t \, i.il hundii lb ol t In - a-.il' < i ■ Ii \, l i n - t In -"i la! 

.ind pi d: 1 ii .il pi I 'bl< n 1 t ii.it w ill i, nil w ill be 1 1 , iin ■'.! • ; 

1 ibi, 1 : Joiic D 111. k-./•/.•• /’n/nn.';,.' /v... I'J'l . i 'C, 1 . i , ,m . nt mm 

pil.iti.m ni'.M"! .i,iin.. m l.iim lomp.ind !■' ' >■: .ai" '■ n.i 
D.ai.iidb \\\.v .!>!.! I , .-.o- ■ l‘M(i ,.p 

' S,, b.;n' I> b.ii nh.ii!. ■ R.ie-t.i!' .n.,! II’';.. -! I’ar'v 
be A’,.., ,. ’..'I l'> ■ \.:eu-t. l‘b’- 'In 
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the campaign of 1948 to endorse price-supjxtrt legislation. Perhajis he 
waited too long; perhaps farmers did not trust the Republican Party to be 
enthusiastic on their issues. At any rate, he lost a number of farm states 
usually Republican, notably Iowa, and he carried otliers by narrow mar¬ 
gins. 

Conservative-Radical Paradox of Farm Poi.iru's 

The farmer in American politics has been a {)olitical paradox, at once 
the citadel of orthodo.xy and the center of radical movements. I'armers 
have engaged in occasional violence from Paeon's Rebellion to the milk 
strikes and the Farmers’ Holiday of the early P)3()’s. Opposing, in gen¬ 
eral, governmental activities that seem to them socialistic or j)aternalistic, 
farm groups and parties have at the same limes obtained slate milk- 
control laws to fix the prices on milk and other dairy products and billions 
of dollars from the federal treasury to maintain “i)arity.” I'lii' paradox 
is e.xplained by the fact that the farmer is a small latuh'd (apitalist. “'I'his 
property and proprietorial basis of rural life, with its isolation of llu‘ in 
dividual and the family, explains both the radiialism and tlu' lack ol 
radicalism of the farmer. He is op|)osed to soc iaiism and tommimism as 
a rule, but he soon becomes radical when the institution ol landed propert \ 
is assailed, or when his land or land rights arc* taken Iroin him ' I he 
farmers in Iowa and the other middle westc-rn sta1e^. who, dniing the 
Farmers’ Holiday mov'enu'ut, .sto|>p<‘d the prot e'>'>(•-, ol the t oinls Ity \’io 
lence or threats of violence, were normalK Republitans, but the ihreal to 
their ownership ol their land was enough to moxc* tliem to the most un 
orthodox measures, including stale laws to suspend an import.mt riglil t»l 
|)rivate projH*rt v. t he* forc-t losure ol dehm juent m<»M -Mge - 


I'AKMl Ks' r XK 1 ll.S SlNc I llll-(l\ll W XR 
'I'he radicaliMii of lainiem when tlic-ir wax of hie ha-^ btcii Ihie.ilfiicd 
xva'' '^ho^vn in the agrarian minor |iartie-^ .iMc r the ( ivil \\ .u. I In t oeeii 
batk Party wa*. formed in IScl.” It got it. pt>puiaf name irom its aclv.> 

( at \ ol ( urre-nt x intlat ion to relic-ve the* di-.t le-- ol lai m debtor^ in llit po-t 

."tawkiM. i>t> III , xt.l J. jt 

- It .sa- hr.t .111(1 ..ItiiMllx c.tll"! the I ilI. | - n-!. i.l I’.irlx In l.Sfs i1 jntnpK.! tli. 
.inir Car.nlMtk Lafx.r. l'*.f U- j,l.ith./ni- m. Kirk H. I'nrt. r, ^itiniial J‘<itly 
I lujti. no. 'd. 101. 124. 
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C'ivil War ilcflation. It also opposed the demonetization of silver, the 
“Crime of 7v3,” which it regarded as deflationary, and the resumption of 
s|)ecie payments. 'I'he ma.ximum strength of the i)arty was shown in the 
election of 187S, when it elected fifteen candidates to Congress (twelve of 
them from the Middle West) and polled nearly a million votes. Its leader 
aiifl raiiflidate for IVesident was Cleneral James Weaver of Iowa. The 
Oreenhack Party has been called the first party to organize the forces of 
agri( iiltiiral discontent. It wt^akened in the late eighties, and in 1892 
joined with the I'armers’ Alliances (agricultural pressure groups) to form 
the People’s or Poj)ulist Partv. 

(leneral Weaver In-i ame the I’opulist candidate for President and in 
1892 obtained twenty-two electoral and more than a million popular 
votes. 'I'he party showed further strength in 1894, but in 1896 it in effect 
joined thi; Dc'inocrats l)y endorsing Bryan, although it tried to maintain 
a sej>arate organizaticjii as late as 1912.' 

\ hybrid of party and j)ri‘ssure group, the Nonpartisan League, was 
organized in 1915 in North Dakota by .\rthur C. 'I'ownley." 'I'he League 
had captured the government of North Dakota by 1918. In some states 
it ran its own candidates; in othiTs it invaded the Democratic or Republi¬ 
can i)rimaries and nominated nnanbers of the League or persons who en¬ 
dorsed its j)rogram. It elec ted two I’nited Stab's .senators and several 
governors and congressmen. Its program was radical; it advocated gov¬ 
ernment owned banks, elevators, warehouses, and stockyards. Much of 
the j)rogram was carric-cl out in North Dakota, but the* failure of some of 
the enterprises, especially ol the' Bank ol North Dakota, and internal 
troul)les, l)rouglit the collapse' of the Lc'agiU' and rowiiley s resignation 
in 1922. Its strength always lay in the Dakotas. Nebraska, NIinnesota, 
and in the: Rocky Mountain states of ('olorado. Idaho, and Mojitana. It 
had at its peak about two hundri'd thousand clue'i-paying members.'^ 
It was, of course, fought bitterly by tlu- two major party organizations, 
which, upon occasion, united against it. 

‘ riu' staiul.cnl \cctik oi\ ilu- party is Hick-^, c/i. ,it., lor it-. i>lattnrni'' sn* I'orttT, 

e/>. lit., pj). 

l\\»i l)t'iik'> l,i\ 1 <1 .il )lc' to the* bc'.e.iue tire llciluit 1'. titi'-tiiii, I lit oiiputlisiiu 
lAiijiUf -‘ii'l t'liaile> K. Ku-^-'C-ll. rhi- oj Ihr .\oi;p,iilis.iu /.ra-ur (1*)20); 

two lio'.tile works .ire' .\. .\ Mruce, Ac'// (lUJl.nid William Laiiger, 

I he ^l>n I'iirliMin ^lUJO). 'I'liere i'' a bm l trcalimnl in I'.dw.inl M. Sait, 

I wc,//;</ FU, tun:>. editionb pp. IC.W 177. in K. i\ MaeKay, 77/e 

I'ro.^n\ssi:r Movenuut ,>/ /<;j/ 110 - 17 ), pp. and in Hoyd A. .Martin. The Dim t 

Ttinuiry in hUiho tl017). pp (,o (,c) 

'.Nathan line, ! ,ihm and inrvter Tatties in the I'tiiud States^ /SJS /'/Js' (lO^S) 

|) .>7.v 
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In 1919 a Labor Party was organized, and the following year it changed 
its name to larnier-Labor and polled about a quarter of a million votes for 
its candidate for President, P. P. Christensen of Utah. Its votes were 
scattered through the middle western and Rocky Mountain states.^ The 
Nonpartisan League and the Farmer Labor Part)' laid the groundwork 
for the campaign of Robert M. La I'ollette in 1924. .\1 though La I'ollette 
obtained the electoral vote only of his own state, Wisconsin, he received 
nearly five million poi)ular votes. MacKay, who has analyzed the returns, 
concludes that the farm vote for La toilette was 2,5dO,U(K).^ Analysis by 
sections shows that he was weakest in New iMigland. strongest on the 
Pacific coast and in the Rocky Mountain and middle western states. 
Since the defeat ol La Follette, there has been no important national 
farmer or farmer-labor party, although there have* l)i‘en .splinter organiza¬ 
tions.'^ 

'Fhe future for farm parties is not promising. substantial proi)ortion 
of their demands has been granted by the state and federal governments, 
so that the basis for the complaints of the old agrarian partii's no longer 
e.xists. The largest number of victories was won in tin* years 19dd -19d9. 
" Fven when farmers lost an election,” wrote C. .\rnold Anderson, “the 
major parties accepted some of their j)olicii‘s lest they revolt again.” And 
since “ no party could win without su|)port from a large segnu'ut of western 
farmers,” no j)arty is likely to attempt to deprive them of their Ic'gislative 
gains.* 'I'he agricultural revolution is making any alliance bidwetui farm¬ 
ers and organized labor more and more dillicult. 'Flu* present tendenc y is 
toward reliance uj)on j)ressur(; {)olitiis through the farm organizations, 
rather than upon ^eparate [jarties, either farmer or farmer labor. 


FARM GROUPS 

Long before there were agrarian parlies in the I nitc'd States, there were 
agricultural societies. .Xmong the first was the South Carolina Agricul- 

^ Ibid., .?77 .V>7. 

' 0/>. (//., p. J21. 'I'lic rL-n>ainilrr ilii»-lly l.il)or, la-l iiiidi r j*arty dcM).; 

/i.ctioris. 

" For some dl^( U'^'-ioii of tla larimr I.ahor I’arty of .Miiiin-oia •vcr I. P. Jcnkin, 
Ri-iutions of Miijor (rronf>\ to Posilizr (io.iniinriil in the / nU<d .Shilrs, ViV) /V/0 
p, and for otlu-r ‘-late a^'rari.iii ancl fariia r labor parties of tlie early 
thirties see Joseph R. Starr, “ Labor and l•‘arm^ r (»roupsaii<i the'l line Party .System,” 
■'>o!(tli:oi stern Sotial Scu’Hic (fmuli rly, \ol. 17 iJuim-, PLCbj, pj). 7 P>. 

‘ RoH( ek, op. « it., p. iOb. 
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tiinil Society, cstal)lishcd in 17<S4.‘ Since that time there have been 
hundreds, i)erhai)s tliousands, of farmers’ organizations, state, sectional, 
atid national, d here are at least a hundred active today, of which four arc 
national and open to all types of farmers. The remainder are cither 
r(“giojial or devoted i)rimarily to the interests of certain kinds of farmers, 
sucli as dair\nien. Some of the asM)ciations have family, others individ¬ 
ual, meml)ei>,hips, so that it is impossible to ascertain the total strength. 
'Their (laims of membership, moreover, are often given in round numbers, 
and thev may therefore b(“ assumed to be .somewhat inllated. .V study 
made by Cornell Cniversity in 1942 re|)orted that 20 per cent of the New 
N'ork farmers, who are probably more highly organized than those ot any 
other slate, belonged to no farm association; Fortune found that, the 
(ouniry over, 70 jxt cent belonged to no organization."^ 'The tf)tal mem¬ 
bership is j)robably between two and three millions, including duplications. 

'I he big four of the national farm grou()s are: the National (Irange 
Order ot the Tatronsof Husbandry, commonly called the Orange; the 
.\meii(an I atm bureau I'ethMalion, usually referred to as the Farm 
bureau or the Ah bF; tlie National Farmers’ Kducational and (^o-opera- 
livc I 'nioti <>| Amerita, known generally as th<* I'armtTs' L'nion; and the 
National ('otiiu il of l arm ('o-operatives. .Ml e.xcept the Turmers’ Union, 
which is regarded by the others as loo radical, gtMierally work together in 
an inloimal \va\, although there is “an apparent trend,” wrote 1). C'. 
Wing, “toward a division of territory among the Orange, the Tarmers’ 
I nion, and the l arm liureau l’'(‘deration. 'The Farm bureau T'edera- 
tion lias KMcnlly withdrawn from IVnns\ Ivania. where the Orange 
ha.s long been i ompaiatively strong, but in a number of states two or 
all of the as-,o( iations are active.” "' 'The main strength of tlie Orange 
lies in Ni w iMigland and the maldle .\tlantic states; of the Farm Bureau 
in the Mississippi \’alle\ . of tlu* Farmers’ Union in the westiTii and south- 
ueslein states Tlu’ farm to oj>eratives are widei\ distributed, often in 
lonneition with other tiig.ini/ations. F.ach organization publishes a 
newsp.ipci <11 m.nMzmc tt) national circulation 


Till' Ciu wt.i 

In JanuaiN, IS{)(>. I’u si,lt nt Aiulrew h>hnson sent Oliver II. Kelle\. 
‘ /'OV'l I |i lit 1 In i.iil\ M'l u tifs wrrt-aristtH r,ttu , ofu n with a sort t>i 

sriUmit I'.t.ii atl.ii him iil l.> lln- \iiUn ol louiitiy lilV. 

’ /'L'" 1 r..s 'M .iij.i \ nl 17 t \|>ril. 104.'i,|). S. 

/'L'o ) , )1 u; V 
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a clerk in the Agricultural lUireau, on a trip through the South to study 
and report upon the conditions of agriculture^ Kelley was a lueiuher of 
the Masonic order, ‘‘and, appreciative o! the henelits of fraternity, he 
came to the conclusion that a natitinal secret order of farnuMS was need('d 
for. . . the advancement ot the agricultural class throughout the country.”’ 
In 1867 Kelley and six other men, all hut one govtanment (‘mploytvs, 
established the Grange with a secret ritual co|)ied from the Masons, except 
that women were admitted. 'I'he titles in the order were givim an agri 
cultural color, such as pomona, llora, master. i)atron. and so forth. The 
organization grewv shnvly, hut hy 1875. at its peak, ii had S.SO.OOO menu 
hers. Its organization is federal in ty()e with local ('^uhordinate) granges: 
county (pomona); state granges; and above them all tlu* National (irange. 
w’hich maintains a Washington ollice. It has about SIMM) locals, and a total 
membership of about 8(K),{KK). 

The Grange xvas intended as miuh to promote the ediuational and 
cultural life of the farm families as to advance their et onomic inti'rest.' 
It was, indeed, professedly non-j)oIificaI. but it was soon taking stands on 
a wide variety of public (|uestions and actively at woik in politics, par 
ticularly in the middle western states. Its ehiel aia om|>lishinent of tlu- 
seventies w’as the j)assage of a serit's of state laws regulating railroads, 
known as the Granger Laws.' I'he ord(‘r has always stoi)j)ed short of ad 
voeating j)ublic owaiership of railroads. It claifus ( redif lor national regu 
lation of railroafls, stockyards, aixl grain elt'vators. for the establishment 
of the Department of .\griculture (the lirst Se( retarv was a Grangia); 
for rural free delivery of mail: for pure s(H‘d laws, and for anti margarine 
laws. .Naturallv it must share the < redit for at lea a sonu' of these legi''* 
latiw vic'tories W'ith other groups. 

rhe (irange has always had more of a moral lo/ie than the other farm 
groups. It was an earl\ advocate of woman’s suffrage. It has been an 

'.Solon J. Huck, 'ffir (inini[rr M nvi mt fil (tUHi. j) || I lii'^ hook I-, tin a.iinlard 
work on till- liislory of tiu- (ir.inu<- to tin- <latc ol it-, piihln at ion lor l.ilir <1< \(lo|) 
inrnls and ijlallonns '.cf /'^/O Yiiiibook, |)|) UtS O.s}. 

- liiu k, op. (;/ . p. 41 

'.See Jennie Huell, TIu \fii\ln ond tin (iraii.[r l.i<tnr>r (lOJp 1 lie author 

prints (p. 1} a “Prayer for a Countiy ('oinmunit\ " whnh ^liow-- \\li\ uonun were 
attracted t<j (Jranc'e "work”, one paraprapli will illustrate “(>ijr l .dlier . . . save 
llu‘ women of tin- tountry from the phy-ital •'train of o\« i\\orl , tintl trom the nerv¬ 
ous strain of loiu-liness and i-'olati<in. Pul into tin- In .irt- of tin nn n of their families 
a willingnes.s to lighten their ilaily burden of toil b\ tin ''U|)jil\ of laboi 'aving (on 
\enierues and by thouglitful con‘'ideration " 

GSce Hicks, op. Ill , jjp. li.^ 2.(7. 
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advocate of temperance and prohibition. It favors strict laws against 
gamlding. 

As the years have passed, the (irange has lost its early radicalism until 
it is now the most conservative of the farm organizations. It opposes 
socialized medicine; it wants the House Committee on Un-American 
A( tivities (ontinuc'd with “an adeciuate appropriation”; and it is opposed 
to the recij)rocal trade agreements. 

M ore than any other farm group it has brought pressure ui)on state 
legislatures for rural education and trav’eling libraries. It has kept up its 
own adult education. It has succeeded fairly well in combining economic 
and cultural interests. “The (irange sc'eks to [)ut dollars into the farmer’s 
pocket and courage into his heart.” ' 


'The I'aumeks’ I nion 

'I'he second oldest of the national farm organizations is tlie farmers’ 
Union, whic h was c-stablishc;d in 'le.xas in 1902 and s|)reaci up the Missis¬ 
sippi Vallc-y. It has always bc‘en bascul upon co opcTatives, but it has 
urged various kinds of governmc'iit aid to agric ulture. At present it is 
orgafiizc'd by families, nuMiibers of cooperatives; it c laims 125,000 family 
memberships in forty states. 'I'his is far bc*lo\v its jH'ak of 955,000 in 1928.“ 
Its CO opcTativcs suffered severely during the dejnession years, but its 
faith in them has not bevn shaken: “('o-c)j)eratives arc' c'ssentially the 
means of ac hie ving democ racy in the ec'cmomic' tic ld. I 'nless our co-oper¬ 
atives are l)uilt stronger, and thus the economic powcT of the masses is 
increased, ncitlu'r economic nor politic al democrae v will be* continiic'd for 
long.”-' 

'The Farnu'is’ I'nion is not really radical. It is, rathe r, a sort of New 
healish farm group, tl\e least conservative among the big four. It seeks 
to maintain by favorable Ic'gislation, even by a bonu-> for farmers, the; 
lamily si/ed farm as the unit tef agricultural prodiu lion It strongly sup- 
poitc'd tlu‘ I'aim Se»uiit\ Administration, and unlike the- other gr()Uj)s, 
it lu'vc-r adopti-d anti union resolutions. Hut like other farmers when 
their lanclow nersliii) is threatc'iiecl, the I'arnu-rs' I’nion reac ts violentlv. 
The jnesidi'iit of the Iowa union was Milo Ri-no, who led the I'armers’ 

' From a C I'.nniililet nuotc-ii t)\ \\ f-k \ .\lc Uiiiu . ///f l-.im: Hhu tl04.pjp. 1.S4. 

- Met'uice. ot> < it , p lu \ 

'/‘flit ) < ,/c''( 1 ( 1 ^. j) n57. Ip.tii\u\'. with the national pri'iiient of the Fanners' 
I'nion 
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Holiday movement. Other state unions were active in it, perhaps because 
the most distressed agricultural areas in the early thirties were also the 
areas where the Farmers’ Union was strongest.* 


The Farm Hureai' 

The biggest and most j)oweiiul of the farm orgaiii/ati(»ns is the Vmerii an 
Farm Bureau Federation. “Just before the Itirsl] World War tlie idea of 
county agents, or ‘agricultural experts.’ had taki'u root. . . . The iilea 
was later taken over by the United States Department of .\griculture and 
developed into the present sy.stem of agricultural extension, tinanc(*d 
jointly by state and federal funds.” - d'hese counts agents made tlu* 
Farm Bureau a semi-governmental agency. .McCune expresses the 
reason succinctly: 

'I'o put up their half of the fedeial ■^lale m.ili hed lumU loi the \Noik. 
state legislatures j)assed .uls granlmg the inoiua outiighi or setting up 
“County Farm Huteaus” to eo <»petate with the agi ii ultur.il .igeuts 
'DncIvc states named the Farm Huieaus, and scNci.d of those (I lose the 
techni(iue of granting funds onl\ to tounties uhose hum huriMUs had a 
certain number of naanhers. madt* tlif extension agemt, whose salaiN 

was l)eing riiiseii. practiially an org.mi/mg agent for the l•'aIm liuiixiu.' 

'I’he local burt aus soon federated into state groups, and tlu'M', in IddO, 
into a national lederation. It has about Ki.OlWI Imals in 4.S states, but a 

* tor other hel.iiK about tlie I .inmi'' I nion see .Mi ( uie , e/> < / / , p)> in'! 1.'I 

’ lUlO Yt'dihook, |). '^UU (»i\ille .M. Kile. '/'//( Idin: l>iin<iii Miiyiiitiut (lUM , 
p|). 71 1 J7, < oiil.iiii'- an e\t( mieil ;ii 1 oiint ol the iiiiialioii mI tin oie.mi/.ilion . snii e 

Kile was a W ashinatoii n pn si ni.il i \ e ui the I i ih i.ilii.n, .on 1 In - boiil. li.nl an intro 
(hntioii by the lii-t pn-i'lenl, J K ll.iw.oil, it in.i\ In ni-.wletl .i .in ;int hoi i/ei 1 
histoiw to 1U21. In lUbS Kih piibh-he<l .im.lhti < nn (ine i.il Iii .Imin ot thi 1 .11111 

Mureau with an introihu lion bv the iiiinnl pn nlent, \ll.in |{ Kline, ///, I'limi 

BurtiUi f'liroii'^/i I hut I)i nuh \ 

‘.Ml ('line, (i{). (it., p. 103. I’li'iileiil llo.\.ir<l o . w^in/i ■! tin (|( pi mlem 1 ol the 
ibirean upon the eounly ai;!-!!!- He is ijuoti il b\ Kil- , up. < i/ , p. i 1 1. “ 1 In i ounty 
aLtenl is the ke\stoue ol the fi ili r.ilioii. . . ^ho.\ me .1 ai.il, hah--, nietliiti\i 

I ounty farm bure.iu. ami 1 will slmw you In him 1 it a w i .il., li t h , im I lei 1 1 ve i ount \ 
.i^n-nl’’ 'I'he ol'lii ial assi..t.im( to the Hunan li.i- lontiiim'l ‘'.Sin.itor Kobeil I ..1 
I ollette,” say.. MiCune, p 101, ••asked I .S \ to -uiii.ly him with .my nilorni.ition 
available on iiistam es of goveriiineiital eiu onraaeim nt to the I ;iriii Hun-.-iu. I he 
result was two pages of lim- print rlelailing brazen lei of the governim nt flanking 
privilege, county agents' oU’kis. and outright l.\t<n-ioM .Si rvn e ajiptals to help the 
ft dvration.” 
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majority of the 1,27.S,(K)() ( laimed members live in the corn belt. The clues 
vary from state to state, two dollars to fifteen dollars per family. Part of 
the money ^oes to the hical and state and part to the national organization, 
which thus collects more than a cjuarter of a million dollars a year for its 
pressure work. 

'ITis (Joliath among the farm groujis, with its semi-onicial connection 
with the I )epartm(‘nt of Xgriciiltun* and the .state departments or commis¬ 
sions of agri('ulture, has tended to rely upon government action to obtain 
its objectives, wliich are primarily economic. It has less interest in educa¬ 
tional, moral, or i ultural mattirrs than the (Irange and the farmers’ Union. 
'The I'arm Bloc was organized in its olVice. It was the only major farm 
»)rgani/alion to sujiport the MeXary-Haugen Bill to dump the agricul¬ 
tural surplus abroad, which President Coolidge twice vetoed. In January, 
lb.l2, P.dwjird .\. O’Ncjd, then presidtmt of the harm Bureau, called a 
(onference of the major farm groujis. 'Phe harm Bureau obtained their 
support for a bill, introdiued in ('ongress in the last months of tlie Hoover 
admini.slrati«)n, which contained all the e.s.sential feature.s of the ,\gricul 
lural Adjustment .\c t. passed in the early days of the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration.' 'The f arm Burt'au takes credit in its jiublications for almost 
every act of ('ongress passed since that farmers have desired, but 

powerlul as the grouj) undoubtedly is, it must cm mo^t matters shares credit 
for the* long list of farm victories in C'ongress with the other gr()Uj)s.“ 

.\n;d\sisof the* membcTship of the f arm Bureau by Fortune, McCune, 
and others shows that it repre.sents primarily the farmers in the highest 
income group \t an\ rate, it is, next to the (Irange, the most conserva 
tive of the agiic ultural organizations; that is, c onsc^-rvative e\cej)t on legis 
lation to asMst agriculture. It is critical of the farmers' Union, which it 
ic'gaicUas too s\ m|)athetic to the ('!(), it opposed the- f arm Security Ad 
mmisiiation. which sought to impiove the lot of the small and tenant 
latmei . it opposed all etlorl> to bring farm labor under fc'dc-ral labor laws; 
and while- it .sax-^ that it su|)|)orts organized labor in “all rc-a.sonable and 
Ic'gitimatc-" c-llorts that l.ibor makc-s, still the Bureau goes on record as 
oj)posing one .liter anot hc-r ol the specific projiosals oi lalior.' 

■ 101(1 1 |. Ufo lo, ,l,i.nis ,,i the |Mit ..I tile \l lit 111 till-draft ini; uf and 

l.'hhcini: l.>i till'. I.IIIIDU'' ^l.^tIitc• M-c (> .M kilc, /to lorm r>ur,,iu I'hrouf^h Thrrt- 
I>t. ./</(pp 177 JJci 

Me Uunc'. i'/> I n . pp l()t) 17(i. "umiiuiiizes the- cl.iiiii" ol tin 1 arm Bureau. 

1 .'I (W.imp!.c loji/ j oiibook, p. 
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National Council of Farmer Co-operatives 

Ihe farm co-operatives are big business. There arc about 10,700 
farmers’ marketing and purchasing co-operatives in the United States, 
with a total membership of more than three million, and doing more than 
two billion dollars’ annual business.* These producers’ co operatives are 
not allied with the consumers’ co-operatives scattered throiiglioiit the 
United States. Indeed, the interests of these two groups arc opj)osetl to 
one another, as was shown in 1947 when four otTicers of the New York 
Dairymen’s League were indicted for violating the federal Commodities 
M\change Act. The League had spent some $600,(HH) buying l)utter to 
keep up the price.’ Memliership in farm co-oj>eratives cuts acro.ss mem- 
bership in other farm groups, as is often shown l)y tlie names of the former 
groups, such as Grange Livestock Marketing Association, or Grange 
League Federation E.xcltange. 

.\bout 4500 of the U),7(K) producers’ co-opiTatives are organi/.ed into 
tliirteen area or commodity groui)s, and tliese in turn into the .National 
(\)uncil, althouglt a liigli degree of autonomy is retaiiu‘d by tlu“ meml)er 
organizations. Growers of oranges, cotton, milk, aj)j)Ies. wool, and scores 
of other foods and libers are thus organized. One of tlu‘ mo.^t famous of tiu' 
producers’ co-oj)eratives is the (’alifornia l•■ruit Growers I-Achangi*, which 
owns the brand name Sunkist. .\s every reader of magazine's knows, this 
co-operative is one of the biggest advertisers in the eoimtry. 

Farm co-operatives have various state and national lax exemptions 
and preferences which they are naturally eager to maintain. I'lie Na 
tional ('ouncil has a close connee tion with the I’nited .Slate's Chamber of 
Commerce, and both liave .similar ideas on organized labor; 

I'arniers’ (!ooperative>, more than any other farm gron|), hav»- a tangible 
economic nuaive in keeping organized labor unde r eontrol or unorgan 
izeel. The [)icking, packing, and shipping of citrus fruits, berries, and nuts, 
the shearing of she-ej), and the milking and fee'ding of c«)ws reejuire con 
siderable wage labor. In many resiwcts these ojKrations are similar to 
assembly-line jobs in<le)f>rs; but farmer cmi)leiy<‘rs have* historically opjH;se*d 

' Ibid., p. n77. rhe Department of t'ommene disa;rre-es, it estimates the number 
()1 co-oper.ilives represented in the ('oinuil at ‘llHK), with about 2,()(M),t)0() members. 

C. J. Judkins, Trade and Tr<ifr.ssional Aiu/t talians of the i titt<d Stiitc.s, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Donn-stic ('ommerce, Industrial Series No. 3 
<l<)t2), p. 4. 

- V/\e York Times, January 5, 1947. 
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efforts to bring their wage-earners under the same protective legislation 
enjoyed by industrial labor.* 

d'he farm co operatives oppose the closed shop in industry as monopo¬ 
listic and as an infringement upon private enterprise, l)iit the dairy co-op- 
erativt's have becui th(‘ leaders in milk strikes and in the passage of state 
milk (ontrr)l laws which fix jmices and quotas among producers.^ As 
M( ('line says, “'Fhe merits of a closed shop seem to depend on whether 
one is inside or outsifU;.” '* Farmers who have tried to sell their milk at 
j>ri('es regarded by th(^ dairy co-operatives as too low hav'^e received the 
same vi«)lent trt'afnKuit that some strikebreakers have received from 
members of lal)or unions. 


Other I'akm (Iroups 

In addition to the big four, there are hundreds of state and regional or 
commodity farm asso( iations, such as the American Wool Cirowers Associ¬ 
ation, tlu' .\meri( an Soy Bean Association, the Fnited States livestock 
Association. Not all of them maintain |)ermanent staffs or headcjuarters 
in Washington, as do the national groui>s, but any proj)osed national 
legislation affecting their areas or llu‘ir commodities will bring their 
otlKcrs befftre ('ongress. Like the bigger groups, they are constantly 
interested in tlu' dec isionsof federal administrative officers, and they main¬ 
tain Mich contacts as they can with the Departnunt of Agriculture, the 
Forest .Service, and other agencies that touch them closely. 

rile inllueiue of farm groups in state politics variis with the tyj)C of 
agriculture iii the state concerned. 'The dairy groujTs are inihu'ntial in the 
New F.ngland stale.s, in .New \'c»rk, in Minne sota and Wi-.cc»nsin; the fruit 
growers in ('alifotfiia; the sugar beet asMteiation in C'olorado, and so on, 
’The faim organi/.ations c'ommonly dominate the state' de partnuTUs of 
agrie ulture.’ 'riu'se* departments have a national society called the 
National .\ssoe iation of ('onimissionc'rs, Secre-tarii's, and Directors of 
Agriculture, which brings pressure upon state legislatures. In addition 
to state' nie'asiires clirec'll\ affe'c'ting farming, the' agrie ultural asM)c iations 

' McUiiiu, , p 1 >(. 

-See' Itillc /( llii. l\>.’i:n\ in I in A cl'^' 7 ,i. p 

(»/) .. p. 1 >') 

* In New jc i'-c v die' .u'lii eiltiir.il e)ru;nii/.iti>'M-' ha\e-.'.iiue' 1UU» Icr.illx .niniiinsiL're'cl 
the •'l.Ue' (lc'[',irtn!e M( thonicli a bcMtd of e'ludit me mice T'', t'U'e tc'ci by ptiiiii''- named in 
('luiiite-r ,’C'S. l.iv,- t‘>l(,, th),. bo.inl name- tiie- '-centary of aeru nluirc. See 
lbi\li'n 1> Mvkta''. /’e-'x.'Oi ^ /.« .;;v | ( r .\ i\. |, 147. 
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are interested in education, health, highways, motor vehicles, taxation, 
and many other types of legislation that affect them less directly. 


The Le.\dersiiip of Farm Groups 

Paul H. Johnstone, senior agricultural historian in the Dei^artment of 
Agriculture, has made a study of the leadership among farm groups and 
parties. “A significant proportion of farm leaders have been farm youth 
who went to town, made or failed to make a fortune there, and tluMi in 
later life became leaders of rural reform.’’ * It has been noted that tlu‘ 
Grange was founded by public employees, “one fruit-grower and si\ 
government clerks,” as one early critic remarked; and not one “of the 
seven founders,’’ Johnstone noted, “was by ocinpation a farmer for more 
than a small portion of his life.” Managing a large jiressiiri' group, even 
one in stale politics, is so likely to be or to become a full time job that a 
practicing dirt farmer cannot do both. Most of the* leadi'rs of farm organ 
izations are, therefore, ex-farmiTs. 

Farmers apparently do not get I'lected to legislative* bodic's in numbers 
proportionate to their number in the po]>ulation. Political leadershij), 
even in farm states, is more likely to be in the hands of law\ers than farm 
ers. Johnstone found that of 4lb congn'ssmen from Iowa elee ted bet wei'ii 
1844 and PXIS. only tifteen were farmers, but dOb were lawyers 'l lu* re 
maining 195 w’ere businessmen, bankers, |)ublislu“rs. and memlu'rsof j)ro 
fessions other than the law.- .Many, |)erhaps most, of thes(“ businessmen 
and lawyers were farm reared and thi'refore sympathetic to tin* agricul 
tural {)oint of V'iew, readily re''j)onsive to j)ressures Irom l.irm groui)s. 


( iK.NKK \L (i 

.\t their state and national lonventioiis the farm orgaiu/ations, like* 
other groups, j)as.s multitudes (»f restdutions on a w’ide variety of public 
policies, .state, national, ami international. 'These resolutions favor or 
o])j)ose matters ranging all the way from allotments to weights and meas 
urt's. 'The diief oljji-< tives of oigani/ed agridilture may, however, be < ol 
lect(*d into a few groups 

Piirilv. Of fir."! importance is the mainteiiam'e of “j)arity.” In passing 
the .Vgricultural Adjustment .\( t in 19.k'?, Congress d« ( hired that its inten¬ 
tion w'as to “give agricultural commodities a pun basing |>ower with re.spei t 

■ ]<)}() Vuirhook, [). 1^6. Ihiii . |) 1 '7 
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to articles farmers buy, equivalent to the purchasing power of agricultural 
commodities in the base period 1909 -1914.” This is parity; the period 
1909-1914 has been commonly accepted by the farm groups, but elements 
of costs to be calculated in the formula have been widely disputed. Parity 
is, at any rate, a policy of supporting farm prices, a policy accepted by all 
of the farm groups. It is an attempt by government to manage agricul¬ 
tural pri( es, as the farmers insist that the prices of manufactured articles 
are managed by industry. 'I'hrough many of the resolutions of the farm 
organizations run demands for parity, couched in many ways. It is 
stated, for instance, that “Agriculture seeks economic justice”; that “we 
demand for the farmers a fair share of the national income”; that “farm 
income must be brought to a level which will i>ermit farmers to buy the 
products of industry in normal volume." 'rhe.se objectives were enacted 
into law in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and when that was declared 
unconstitutional in 19d.S, into the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot¬ 
ment Act of 19d«S. Hy the control of [>roduction and by the purchase of 
surj)luses, many farm prices were maintained, usually at under 90 per cent 
of parity.' A.s a result of World War 11, moht agricultural prices shot 
above parity levels, but the recollection of the days of the unsalable sur- 
pluses has remained .so acute that Senator Arthur ( aj>per. ( hairman of 
tlie Senate ('nmmittee on .Xgriiulture of the I-nghtieth ('ongress, indicated 
m an interview that (ontrols and support would be necessary as soon as 
world cotnlitions returned to normal.* The resolutions of the farm organ¬ 
izations now often refer to j)arity as a “right" of agriculture and seek 
j)rice doors (Miual to 110 j)er cent of parity, but the groups are beginning 
to express discontent at the administration of the nei(‘ss,ar\ controls and 
subsidies by government. I'hev would like to have them managed by, as 
well as for, the farmers. 

Aids to A^rii ulturc. \ .second group «)t ol)jei lives arr those assoc iated 
with v.irious scats of aids to agriculture, such as agricultural education 
and research, crop insurance, rural electrilication, reclamation, road and 
highwa) building, weathc-r reporting, and uniform laws affecting stand- 
aids and grades lor agric ultural produt ts. .\ third group arc* those related 
to monc*y and c redit for farmers. 'Fhese demands, as has been noted, are 
of long standing. The' farmers have, in general, approved of easy-money 
policies. In addition, they have obtained state farm mortgage* laws to 
make forec losui c s du'licult, federal crc)j> loans, and the establishme nt of the 
l ederal harm Loan Hanks. 

Hl.iis.lrll. ,)/) , ti . p|) .to 7.S 
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Sale of Products and Taxation. A fourth group of objectives relates to 
the mechanisms for the sale and distribution of farm products. 'I'he farm 
groups have sought and obtained the regulation of freight re.tes, stock¬ 
yards, warehouses, commission merchants, exchanges and boards of trade. 
They tend to think of the buying anil selling of farm products on the 
exchanges as mere gambling, to judge from their resoliitioiis. fifth 
group of objectives concerns taxation. In general, farm groups favor state 
laws to impose ceilings on tax rates on real estate. 4'hey i>reh“r income to 
sales taxes. In fourteen stales they have obtaini-d tax exemptions of one 
sort and another on small farms, on the first several thousands of dollars 
of the value of all farms, and on homesteads farms ojierated by the 
owners. 4'hey have obtained in most states preferential rates on the taxa¬ 
tion and licensing of farm trucks, riiey want jirefen-nlial la \ rate^ or no 
taxes on the gasoline used in farm tractors. 

'the ta.xalion of oleomargarine is the reverse of the other lax objectives 
of the farm groups. Instead of their si*eking Iowit taxes, the objective 
in this instance is punitive taxation. McCune has suminari/.ed the results 
of years of lobbying by farm, and especially dair\ groups, bi-lore ('ongress 
and the state legislaluri's; 

All States exiepl ,\ri/,ona have enacted some lypi- ot law regulalmg 
margarine. . . . Idaho and I'tah not only prohibit the sale ol yellow mar¬ 
garine but tax it ten cents per pound. 'Pwenty states ban margarine from 
use in slate insitutions, although a few of these allow their lonvicts to eat 
it. Twenty-three states havi‘ ixcise ta.\<‘s r.inging Irom live cimts on 
uncolored to fifteen cents on colored m.irgarine. Sixteen states reipiire 
licenses to manufacture, sell, or serve the maligned jiroducl, with fees 
ranging from -SI to !?ltK)(). Wisi'onsin goes so far as to hunt down con 
sumers who buy margarine from out of tlu* state .ind taxes them §1 a 
vear. ... It is the (»nlv food product disi rimiiuited against by Federal 
tax. . . .' 

Prolcdiir Tariffs. With the same single inindedness, farm groujis have 
consistently supjiorted taritls on agric ultural products. “(livcthe ,\meri- 
<an farmer,” .says the (irange, “the .American market to the limit of his 
ability to suj)j)l\- it.” Within the I-'arm Bloi thi-re has been a sugar bhx 
which has worked with th«- refiners to pass legislation limiting “off-shore” 

^Op. rii., pp. 1().> New Jersey ant] a number of other -tale-, repealed their 

taxes ,,n tolored oleomargarine in iy4.S. 

Vdo yearhook, p. ‘>50. 
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fCuban, J/avvaiian, anrl so on) sugar sales in the United States. The 
(;nited Stales JJet t Sugar Association is the leading pressure group. The 
sugar interests strrive for years to obtain independence for the I hilijipines. 
Die ( ostigan A( t and the Sugar Act of are other examjiles of their 
victories. Ifenry Wallace, whcui he was .Secretary of Agriculture, csti- 
uialed that the* \mc‘ric an peojile pay vS.l.^d,(M)0,(XK) more tor their sugar 
each yc'ar than thc'y would have to pay if there were no tariff and no sub- 
sidv. .Sugar sale s in the t'nited .States are so imjiortant to the economy 
of (hiba that the* ('uban Sugar Stahili/ation Institute maintains a lobby¬ 
ist in Washington. 

Most of the farm groups have had grave misgiving.s about the reciprocal 
trade agreemcmls jirogram. 'The (Irange says that ‘‘ ft is wrong in princi¬ 
ple* and violati's the ('onstitution ” ‘ Die wool-growers are particularly 
apprc lu'iisivc' about any agrec'ment with .Vustralia. 'L'he farm groups 
allege that the* whole m heme is intended “to sell .Vmerican agriculture 
clown the river" in order to assist the manufacturers of e.xportable machin¬ 
ery. I'ulure renewals of the act permitting the President to negotiate 
agrc'cments may be expec ted to meet increasing opposition from the Farm 
bloc and fainu'is’ organi/ations. 


I liK CoN.sim iioN'Ai, .Xdv.xniaoes of .AoKict’r.ruKM': 

Of all inteic-sts active in .American |>olitits, agriculture is most favored 
by the (“onstitution, as Jefferson no doubt would have thought proper. 
Since eac h state* is entitli*d to as nianv electoral votes as it has senators 
and lepresentalives, and since each state, no matter how sjiarsely popu¬ 
lated. is c*ntitlc'<l to one rejiresentalixc*, the farm .statc*s have* in [iractice a 
vi*lc» on any candidate for I*rc*sident. In 1948 ajiiuoximalely 1.0,(KK) 
votes wc're cast i)c*i jircsidential elector in Nc*w \'ork as against dd/iOO in 
Wyoming. In ollu*r uords. an individual votc-r in Wsoming has about 
lour timc*s the* voic e at elc-c ting .i I’ic*siden( as a votc*r in \i \v \“ork. 4'iu* 
clispaiit\ IS still gtc*atc*r lu-tweeii .\c*w \’ork and Nevada In that same 
c*Ic‘ction, ((dTrovU votes \\c*rc* cast in \c‘w \’ork for forty-seven electors, 
whc*rc*.is dills vote's c'lectecl forty eight electors from the ten 

larm statc*s oi (’dldraclo. Idaho. Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
.Nc*\ada. (tiegon, ftah. Wa«Hhington. and W\oming. The* sc-c tional dis- 
tnbution ol the* two partic*s sm li that it is vt*ry difiic ult for either to 
win without carr\ing some ol the* farm states. 4'hc' sec tional position of 

' H'ld . [) 051 
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the Republican Party, already discussed, leaves it particularly exposed to 
agrarian pressures, and Governor Dewey’s failure to carry enough farm 
states in 194<S conlrihnted to his defeat. 


I'liE Farm Bi.oc 

The framers of the Constitution gave farm interivsts a virtual veto in 
the national Congress when they provided that eacli state, no matter 
what its population, should have two senators. Although the farm popu¬ 
lation grows smaller both absolutely and relatively with each generation, 
the agricultural areas maintain their advantageous position in the Senate. 
Indeed, their over-representation becomes steadily greater as the United 
Slates becomes more and more urban. Phe ten farm states m»‘ntinned 
above, which cast a little more than half as many votes as Xew York, 
nevertheless have twenty senators. Phe famous I'arm Bloc was therefore 
always led by senators, and Senator ('apper com|)lained that the House 
members of the 1)1()(' could never be aselTectiVidy organized as t he senators.^ 

'Phe formation of the Farm Bloc showed in one example the constitu¬ 
tional advantages of agriculture, the operations of a pressure grouj"), and 
the behavior of parties with resi)ect to a group interest. Senator Capper, 
one of the original members, was present at its birth and thus described 
the origin of the bloc: 

The agricultural group, later n.iined the “bloc” by popular writers, 
was formed at a meeting called by .Senator Kenyon, .M.iy held at 

the Washington ollice of the .\merican Farm bure.iu Federation, at which 
twelve Senators met to ilecitle on a program for immediate attention. It 
included an equal number of rei)resentatives of tin* two leading political 
parties, princip.dly Sen.itors from the Middle West and South, our great 
.igricLiltural .sections, where the situation was most .acute. 'Pho.se; present 
were Senators W. S. Kenyon, of Iowa; .\rthur C.ipper, of K.insas; (J. W. 
Norris, of .Vebr.iska; F. R. (io(nling, of Id.dio; F. F. Ladd, of North 
D.ikota; Robert M. La Follette, ni Wisconsin; E. I). .Smith, of South 
Carolina; J. B. Kendrick, of Wyoming; Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida; 
Jo.seph E. Ran.sdell, of Louisiana; J. T. IleJlin, of Alabama; and Morris 
Shejipard, of dV.xas. 

At this meeting there were also j)resent rei)resent.itives of government 
departments, asked in to act as advi.sers on tin- program that should be 
adopted. There were representatives of the farmers whf) were asked to 

' .\rthur (\ii)i)er. Th' A '^rirnltiiro! /i/m , Man ourt, Bra< e,and Company (1022), p. 12. 
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tell what farmers felt was [sic] their outstanding needs. The declaration 
of [)nrf)ose by Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, was that this group give thorough 
and earnest consifh'ration to the outstanding proposals to the end of 
securing action bv C'ongrc’ss.' 

'Mius the blo< not only cut across party lines in the Senate, but it in- 
clud(.'d as well representatives of the administration and the farmers’ 
pressure groups. It look in men of con.servative, ])rogressive, and even 
raflical se ntiments, but unitial on one* aim, to improve the (‘conomic po.si- 
tion cjf agric ulture. Senator Kenyon and later Senator ('a[)j)er were the 
leaders of the bloc when the Refeiiblicans had a majority in the Senate; 
Senator I Jlison 1). (“('otton hid”) Smith became leader W'hen the Demo- 
c rats won. With the group in possession of more than a score of sure 
votes in till' Senate ancl as many more that they could i)ick up on occa¬ 
sion, th(‘ passage of farm Ic'gislation was made the price for the passage of 
any Ic'gislation. As Senator ('aj)per said, “the Bloc had organi/.cd for ac¬ 
tion and not merely for agitation.” But when the meml)ers needcid out¬ 
side pressure^ put upon their colleagues they “were in constant touch with 
the rejiresentatives of farm organizations located in Washington,’’whom 
('upper mentioned by name.- 'J'hese leaders of the farm groups had such 
inlliience within the I'arm Bloc that ('ongress could not even adjourn 
witlioiii their c onsc iit. ()n one occasion, according to the* historian of the 
I'arm Bureau, “Senator Kenyon sent for (iray Silver [Washington repre¬ 
sentative oi the .M'BI'I and after consultation with Mr. Howard [then 
icresident ol the .M BI j they agreed that if si.x of the jumding twelve bills 
of jcarticulai interest to agriculture were enacted, they would consent to 
adjouiumc-ut ” ’ 

1 he 1 aim Bloi had bec-n in e\i>tc-nci- lor less tlian a year when C'ap|)er 
|)ublishecl his book about it, but he wa^' able even then to j)oint to an im- 
j)iessivc- h>^t ol victories. I'v pical accompli.shments were the agricultural 
.schedules in the I'.meigeiuy I'arirf .\ct, a recluction in farm loan interest 
rates, the I'uture.s I rading .\ct, the l‘ac ker ('ontrol .\ct, the ('ooperative 
Maiketing K'apj)er-\'olstead) .\c't. and an amenclment to the I‘\:deral 
Keseive .\c t to include a represi-ntalive of agriculture on the Federal 

' /!>:! , pj) U 10 L.iti i. ■..ivn (’,i|)pi-r, twelve* more senators oflicially joined the* 
l)loc‘, m.ikiin^ I'.sentN li'iii in .ill liuhidid .umoml: them were important p.irty leaders 
in i*.u h p.n I> ,-' ll li . 1 " Ki |)nl>lk.in .Senator Charles 1,. .M« Nary of ()regon and I )c-mo- 
er.itu' .Sin.ilot I’.it llariisnii tii ,Mis..i....ij)pi. 1 In- meinhc. iship i.haiij^cd, of course, 

with elei tioiis 
- /{'ll/., p. I 17. 
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Reserve Board.^ The further objectives of the bloc as Capper outlined 
them have long since been attained. .Vlthough it no longer has formal 
meetings and a recognized organization, it is just ;ls elTectivt* as ever, and is 
quick, says McCune, “to scent the most remote threat to its supremacy." 


Allies or the Farm Croups 

l*'ariTi organizations have powerful allies in their political and pressure 
activity. The old animosity of the farmers toward business and industry 
has died down, in [lart perhaps because of mutual dislike of labor unions. 
Business organizations no longer attaek ))lans for a managed agrii ulture 
with quite the old vehemence. 'Phe I'nited States Chamber of (\)mmerci‘ 
has an agriculture committee which defends crop restrictions, but tlu- 
National A.ssociation of Manufacturers still stands pat for a completely 
uncontrolled agriculture; “Not all is well with agriculture,” the' manu 
facturers admit, “but it does not follow from this that when the foreign 
demand returns to more normal proj)ortions, govc'rnnu'nt should step 
in with artificial supports of one kind or another. (^)uif(' the contrary. . . . 
'fhe wise government jioliey in connection with agriculture from here on 
is to give farming its head. . . . The law ot supply and demand must be 
permitted to operate tlirough free', compc'titivc' markc-ts."liusinc'ss 
organization with suc h idea.s is not going to make* fric-nds among the* farm 
grouj)s. 'I'he National Highway I'sc-rs Couferc iu c', whiHi has .state'assoi i 
ations a.s well, is an alliance of automobile mamifac lurcTs, oil, rubbc'r, and 
c'ement interc-sts, and farm grou|)s to promote' the' building and imiiroving 
of roacks, to opiiose incrc'a.sc's in tavc's on gasoline' and motor vehii les, and 
to resist divc'rsions of such ta\ moiu'ys from road purposes. 

'riiere is no important organized op|)osition to the laim gioups, at le-ast 
none comparable: to the opj)osition of organized businc'.s to organize'd 
labor. 'l'a\])aye'rs’ assoc iations ( omplain about the-costsol tarm Ic'gisla- 
tiou.but thc'ir jirotc'sts go unhee'dc'd. 'riic'i'c'is no urban block in ('ougri'ss 
to offset the Farm Bloc ; indi'ed, it would sc'c-m to be- ve-ry diMic ull to organ 
ize an effc'ctive one in the' Senate be-eause of the constitutional ovc'r reprc' 
sentation of rural areas, d'hc're are farm blex s in state' jcoliliis, and farm 
are as are' also over-re'j)re'sente*d in state le'gislature-s, but again the-re are 
no urban bloc.s to ollset them, (dty })f)litie iaiis like' I'lunkitt ol I ammany 

W/-e,y.|. IsO. 

l’.iin|>iile t, “ l’res( iit t.t ormiiiii (\^rIrlition■^,” (.eit»li-tii 'l hy th<' .\.'e)i(iii:il iatiori 

<il' .Manui'ae tureT'. I Ice e-nihe r, 1046, p 17. 
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Hall may complain that “New York is pie for the hayseeds,” but they do 
not or cannot unite against agriculture as the farm groups unite for their 
interest. Predictions in politics are always hazardous, but it does seem 
probable that agri( ultiiral interests over the next few years will get most 
of what they want, \either f)arty ran stand against them. 
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Labor in Politics 


Labor has always beat in politics. 

It is difiicult to conceive of any functioninR labor organization which 
does not take part in politics. For the leaders of labor politics was, and is, 
the other side of the trade-union coin. 

Every labor organization is, in priticiple, deciicated to (he |)roteclion of 
the right.s of its members and to the improvemenl of their conditions. If 
these objectives are to be attained, labor must ask for legislation of many 
kinds. Whether a union succeeds or f.iils in getting its (hanamls depends 
entirely uj)on whether legislat<»rs are for labor or against labor.* 

'The use of the word always in the lirst S(“n(enc<‘ of the passage above is too 
sweej)ing, particularly if it applies to organized labor in politics, for the 
organization of labor is primarily a development of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury.- d'he remainder of the statement, however, is defensibh*. 


I^\KLY L'mons .\M) I’vuiiis 

'The earliest labor unions in the L'nited .States were formed in 1790. 'FIk; 
first labor j)arty, the Working Men’s Party. api>eared in 1S2X. It was 
ba.sed uj)on the early unions, but the j)anir of IS.^7 was disastrous both If) 
the unions an<l to their parly, 'fhere was some revival of union activity 
in the forties, but the long dej)ression that began in lcS.S7 and lasted until 
the outbreak of the (’ivil War was .so severe that few unions were able to 
survive it. .After the war, unions were formed again, notably the Knights 

* J()5:t‘[)h (iaer, I'he Lira Kouml: The Story of the. ( 1(> Tulilical Action Committee 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, PM4), j>. 49. It dies in the original. 

* J. B. .S. ilardnian, Etu ydopalia of the Sotial Stianrc^ vol S, j>. 706. 
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of St. Crispin, “a proj^enitor of the modern industrial union,” which had 
at its i)cak 50,fXK) memhcrs.^ An attempt was made to federate local 
unions into the National Labor Union, which lasted from 1866 to 1872, 
but which disbanded after an unsuccessful attempt to form another labor 
party called the National Labor and Reform Party. Meanwhile the 
Kni^^hts of Labor was formerl in 1869. Like the present-day British 
Labour Party, it took in not only union members but farmers and profes¬ 
sional pef)i)le as well. 'Phe organization rose to 7fX),0(K) members by 1886, 
but the railroad strikes of the late eighties came as a disastrous defeat, 
and it wa:. virtually extinct by 


CONTEMPORARY UNIONS 

TuK .\MKUI( \.N I' KDKK \ riON OF I.,AB()R 

Highly skilled workmen disliked the loose organization and general 
memlx'i'ship of the Knights of Labor and formed their own craft unions, 
which in 1<SMI joined in the I'ederation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Cnions, renamed in 18S6 the .\merican I'ederation of Labor,'* The 
first |)residenl of this organization was Samuel (lompers, who was an¬ 
nually re elected. e\ce|)t for one year, until his death in 1924. Ilis long 
leadershij) both impressed his ideas upon the Federation and trained the 
leaders who were to follow him, notably William (ireen. It was (iompers’s 
long standing polic y not to permit the .\FL to atViliate itself with any 
politic al jiarty. not even to the extent of endorsing a |)arty. He departed 
from this jiolic x only in 1924, when the F.xecutive Council endorsed the 
La FolK tte Progri-ssixa* Party. 'Phe usual policy was to endorse candi¬ 
dates, to "reward labor’s friendsand puni.sh its enemies.” 

' I'lDriHir luitrtnin Liihor I'niotis (1015), p. .t. 1 liis hook, \\riltc>ri by 

llic lofiiici (lie oi tiic Jbcniiu of Labor 

In .III .m.il\,i| ionti-mpor.iry Libor inovenu-nls in tin* I'liilnl Stales; her 
lliindhook ( 1 / Labot I nii>n\ ttU-ll) is a loiivenient retiTence book data on lal)or 
unions The st.ind.ud liistoiy is John K. C'omnioiis and associates, History of Labor 
• It the I Hit< ,l Statt > yt vols., 1020 I'or bibluif^raphies see 11. 1). Lass\\i-ll, R. D. 

Casey, .uid IL 1. Smith, l'ropa\^ai:da and Promotional J(/jw/n s (I'Msl.pp. 104 109, 
and M 1, .Smiih, 11. 1). L.isswrll, and R. 1> (’as«-y, J'lopa'^iinda, i ommunication and 
I'uhiu OpiKion tl0l())^j)p. 20.1 20*>. 

■ I oi Its lii'.toiy siT rrifiu'e \'. Powderly. 77/e Path I Piod (1940). I’owderly was 
*he ('ii.iinl .\l.isti-i ol tlie knights of Lalmr. 

•’ I.ewis I, l.oruin. Ph> lmrni<in Ptderation of I.abot (lO.vU, pp. 21 2.1. 
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The CIO 

Although the AI*L had long had in its organization various vertical or 
industrial unions, it was always dominated hy the craft unions, especially 
by the building-trades unions. During the early 1‘>30*s. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, led a movennaU witliin thi* I'edera- 
tion to organize the mass-pro<iuction indu.strics. .\ favorable resolution 
was adopted at the U)vS4 convention, but when the high command of the 
.\FL seemed reluctant, Lewis in 1^35 led his union and seven others to set 
up the Committee for Industrial Organization. I'or this “dual unionism ” 
they were suspended in lb36 from the M L. The nanu* was changed in 
1938 to the Congress of Industrial Organization.s. \lthongh later Lewis 
broke with the CIO and took his Unitetl Mine Workers back to the .Al-'L, 
the schism has not yet been healtMl, in spite of many ovi'ituri's on both 
sides. Contlicts of jurisdiction, among other diriii ultii's. havi* so far stood 
in the way. 

'Fhere have been a variety of labor and farmer-labor parties in the 
United States over the last half century.* .\oiu‘ of thi'in, however, has 
|)resented any serious threat to the major partii's. since noiu* has per¬ 
manently shaken the attachment of the members of organizi*il labor to the 
old parties. Out of the whole group, the two minor parlies that obtained 
the largest number of votes were tlie La ^‘ollette 1‘rogn‘ssive Party of 
1924 and the I'armer-Labor Ikirt> of .Minnesota. wl)ich twisted from 1919 
to 1922. 


PoiK.NiiAL Poi.iricM SiKi:\(;iu 

Although the W L, with 7,()tM),(MMt members and the ('!() with f).tl(K>.0(M), 
are the giants of organized labor, then* are various imh iH-ndent muons, 
notably the four railroad brotherhood.s. Union nu-mbership tends to rise 
in times of j)rosperit\ and when |>ubli» poli( it s cm ouragi' unionization, 
and it tends to fall in times of depression. It also varies irom time to time 
with organizing drives. Potal membership is t urrently alxait 1 .S,(I00,(M)0, 
a marked iiu rease from the low point of IP.kL \Nhen all unit)ns had less 
than 3,(K)(),()(10. ’ in terms of numbers ol memlx-rs ami ot ptUential votes, 

' S'* i- .\alh.iii 1 iiif, I.tihor >inii I -tnmt I'.irtu s in lln' I mini '^hitt s, !'» < ULtSj, 

I (i. llayiu'', I iiird Party Minruunts Siniftin ( nil It or f I'OfO, K. ('. .\I:u Kay, 77;<; 
i'rn^msive Moicmcnt of VJ2HV)M )\and Stuart Kite, Pormtrs and Wuikcn in Amcri 
< OH Poliliis (172 tj. 

- IN Iltm)!!, Amtnion Labor I'nions, p sL. 
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organized labor is among the Ijiggest group interests active in American 
politics. Labor leaders claim that their unions can influence — they do 
not say control — 25,0(K),()(K) votes. The potential strength of labor is 
much greater. Only about one third of the wage-earners in the United 
States arc members of unions. If the whole fifty millions of the estimated 
eligibles should ever be organized into politically conscious unions, the 
elTect upon American |)olitics would be overwhelming. 

Strucjcre of LAii(u< ()R(;anizatk)N.s 

Uoth the AhL and the C!10 are federations, and both are organized in 
much the same way. At the bottom of the pyramid is the local gener¬ 
ally a craft union in the .\I‘'L, an industry union in the CIO. I'hese locals 
are usually federated into city centrals f.M'L) or into city industrial 
union coum ils f('IO). 'I'he city units in turn elect delegates to the state 
federations (AbLj or to the state industrial union ctaincils (C'lO), and 
the slate units elect delegates to the national conventions, but the locals 
also elect delegate's to their own international conventions, and these also 
send delegates to the national conventions.’ In addition to the interna 
tionals, both the AI''L and the (TO charter certain locals which are affili¬ 
ated direc tly with the national organizations. 'I'he.se spec ial unions art' 
called, in the case of the .M-'L, federal labor unions; in the CTO, local in¬ 
dustrial councils.' 


Si.Mii,.\KiiN loI’oimcM Paktm.s 

T'he constitutions ot the unions do not, of course, reveal th.e dynamics 
of their internal politics, but these huge' organizations are in many wavs 
comjtarable to jtolitit al parties. Indeed, the mcist signilicant difference is 
that thc'v do not usually run candidates for public oflic'e, as parties do. 
T'heir annual conventions adopt j)latfc)rms of a hundred or more resolu¬ 
tions the .\1T. adoptc'd l()() in I’^IO u|)on the widc'st varic tv of na¬ 
tional j)ublic (luc'stious. The state convc'iitions adopt resolutions upon 
state' and local is.suc's. The labor organizations, by and large, are more 

' till' tiTm nilt nhitiiuhii rrli'iN to iiiiioiis nr U-jU i.Uinns ot cjiiiniis with nuinhi-rs in 
tlu' I’niti'd St.itiN and C anada, in tlu- lal«>r ii i> otliii cl^o^l to imlinic hdi iations 
of unions whosi- dMitiT*’ wouM oiiahU* ituun to admit totals in ( anada. 

* I’or oiK.ini/ation charts m'c IVtcison, op. til., p. tO. for Ihc details oi the election 
of deh\i;.ites see the constitutions. a\ailal)le in pamphlet form cfor AM. aUo in I040 
of lit, o-th c rn:r>.lionK and in IVlei-on. pp. J.SO .d(). 
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interested in public policy than parties are. Both the \VL and the CI(^ 
have their factions, as parties have; it was one of these disputes which 
took the CIO out of the parent organization. .\nd factionalism, cs 
pecially as between right and left, extends into tlu' internationals and 
even down into some city centrals and craft or industrial locals. Deals 
among these factions sometimes bring t(»gether bedfelltms as strange as 
those in any party. case in point was the alli.ince between John L. 
Lewis, a lifelong Republican, and some Communists in the early CU). 
To reconcile faction , the .\FL has been force<l into some unhapj\v com 
promises with principle, as parties often are toned to compromise. A 
notable instance is the formation of the “Jim Crow*’ locals.‘ 

Like parties, the unions have their traditions, their heroics, and their 
martyrs. Samuel (iompers is still the j>rophet of the .M*'!., aiul his words 
areoftcn quoted in The A merit an Fedirationist ami in convimtion sjurches. 
(iompers is to the .M'L what Jefferson is to tin* Deimxratic I’arty or 
Lincoln to the Republican. John \j. Lewis might have made him.self a 
great hero of labor - he is the great lu'ro of the I'nited Mifie Workers 
except for his ()p])osition to IVesident I Vanklin Koosi*veIt in bUO. 

Labor organizations also have problems of leadi'ishij) comparable to 
those in j)olitical parties. 'The same oligarchical tendeiuy for authority 
to concentrate* and to remain comentrated in a few Ininds, is observable* 
in both types e)f organization." Leaele*rs like (iompe*rs and (ire*en eontinue* 
in oirit'c tor many years, surre)unde*el by the* eole rie* e)l heads of inte*rna- 
tie)nals with whom they have ee)me* te) terms anel ni)on whom they re‘ly 
for sujiport. 'This grouj) of le*aele‘rs in the* .\I L was ealle*d by \. (). Ke'v, 
Jr., “a cohesive* ruling eli(|ne." Williaen (’ire*e*n told how he* worked his 
way up: 

.\s I li“anu*d the* trade* of a miner and got »»n m\ own I bc'gan to learn 
for nn'sell the’se mine*rs’ probl(*ms. ... I \v«*nt to union meetings r<*gnlarl\, 
for it w.is one* of our fe*u oj>portunities to m<*el peojcle. I like*d to liste*n 
to the* discussion and now .md tlu*n v(*ntured to ask a eiiie^liou or to make* 
a suggestion. 'The* jire-sidc nf of the emion ask(*el me* to serve* on many e om 
mittees .so tluit I m.ou kne*w everybodv in the* union 'rh(*n the* union 
be*gan e*le*ctiiig me* t<» ol'liie se*e re*t.iry, tre*asurer, and pre*si(leni.* 

' .Se-c Herla-rt R. .Nortlmip. ()t t{ mid l/n e*'|)(*c iaiiy pp. 

1 K). “ riu* CIO unions,’ sevs .\«.rtliriip, ■‘liave, hy ami larc.e, a ((»nsi.stent reaorel 

lit practicing w'hat they jireaeh in r(.gard to the- treatment e;f .Negrexs.” 

- II. b. Child*-, iMOar m:d Capital in Satiomil Cvlilit s {>. 2.S6. 

' Labor and Drmoirary (IVineclem CniveT'-it\ I’re-'-, j). 7. 
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In addition to leaders, there are V>osscs and machines in labor organiza¬ 
tions, some of them every bit as ruthless as any of their political counter¬ 
parts. “Big Bill” Hutcheson’s carpenters, “Dan” Tobin’s teamsters 
and John L. Lewis’s miners are examples.* Joseph S. Fay and James 
Hove, now serving long terms in Sing Sing, are the Pendergasts and Hagues 
of lal)or. On the other hand, just as parties also attract men and women 
of the highest ideals, so do unions. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF LABOR GROUPS 
AFL AND (MO ('OMPARED 

In general, the Ah'L is more conservative than the C'K). more inclined 
to rely upon ec(momir pressure and less upon government action. M'his 
difTereiue arises from the dominance of the skilled trades in the AFL. 
whereas the (MO has been based upon the semi-skilled and unskilled. 
As one writer says. 

Predominantly, the AKL seeks to keep the trade union movement 
detached from politics an<l fears “too much g«>vernment ” both in industry 
an<l in unions. 'I'he (MO inclines to think that more gowrnmtMit control 
in etonomic affairs is inevitable and that organized labor therefore should 
increase its political influence and participation in government; some of 
its unions have gone so far as to advocate tripartite (management, labor, 
gova-rnment) industry councils, co-ordinated l)y a national j)lanning board. 

Since practical rather than theoretical consid<'rations are the controlling 
faitors with any labor organization, .M'M., as well as CIO unions may 
wekonu' government control in particular circumst.inces when such 
interventi<»n will in'oelit their numiber''.’ 

I’he general negativism of the .\I’M. was shown in its long opposition to 
unem[)lovment insurance, an opposition that lasted until P).>2. But it 

' I'or an iiUcrc^iim; anal\si'« ul J«)lin 1.. l.cwi'- -it Jamc'' .\. W cch-ler, Huron 

A I'ortiuit oj f.Aiii I.. Wfih-K-i l.eui-was iml a j)ri)<im t of 

rank-aiul life siiiiimrl but ut a pulitical ina(.liiiu‘ within tlie iinhwi. He (lUdles Huey 
l.niig as s.iMii^', “Lewis is the Huey l.otig of labor, that's what he is" (p. 

-Peterson,,)/* ,.tS. t’t \\ ilhain f.reen, <)/> .p. .rb ‘ rnioiis are not intle.x- 
ihle in their polu ies [toward government interxentnui]. As ect)noniic and S(.H.ial condi¬ 
tions change they i haiige their \i<-ws on the pn)per nietluxls of meeting the situations. 
I'lie hair I.ah<*r .Stainlards .\ct met the issue rai-ed h> the unions, lixiiig only the 
minimum standards liy governmental regulation lea\ing unions in-e to negotiate 
higher staiulaids in uiiion lontrai ts . to explore new pos-ilnlitit's '' 
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welcomed section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act and later 
the Wagner Act. To judge from recent resolutions, the general attitudes 
of AFL and CIO are coming closer together, toward positivism. The 
specific objectives of the two groups will be discussed below. 

The chief political interest of the railroad brotherhoods has been in 
government actions affecting their own intlustry, 'Phe Adamson eight- 
hour law of 1916 and the Railway Labor Act of 1926 are two of their 
victories. Aside from such legislation their attitudes are much like those 
of the AFL. They have, in fact, joined with trade and Inisiness groups to 
oppose the St. Lawrence waterways. 


Co r.LKCTlVK iiAK( ;.v LN'ING 

An examination of the resolutions adopted by labor conventions will 
show that they run into the hundreds and range over a wide variety of 
toi)ics from agriculture to wages, d'hey may, however, be classified ac 
cording to four groups of major objectives. Above and beyond all other 
objectiv'’es in the estimation of labor are those relating to collective bar¬ 
gaining. It was because the Taft-Ilartley .\(1 of 1947 touched this 
primary interc'st that organized labor reacted so violently against it, 
denouncing it as a ‘‘slave-labor*’ bill and as a violation ol the riiirtetmth 
Amendment. 

Labor organizations seek jxisitive legislative guaranti'es ot collet live 
bargaining, such as those contained in the NIKA, the Wagner Act, and 
in a few state laws and constitutions. They .seek permi.ssion to tirgani/e, 
and in ordt;r to carry out their organizing they desiri' j)ermission to strike, 
picket, and ijoytott without such limitations as are tontained in statutes 
prohibiting jurisdictional strikes, ma-ss pick<-ting, or .secomlary boyiotts. 
d’he closed shoj) (re<iuired membershij) in a union before employment) is 
the ultimate objei live of collet tive bargaining, for under dosed-shop (on- 
dititms the maximum bargaining power is obvi»)Usl\ in the hands of tlie 
union. In banning the t l«)'>e<l shoj) the I all Hartley .\i t struck at this 
ultimate objective. Lal>or also seeks j)ositive legislation to lorbid certain 
business jiractites whi< h interfere with or limit the j)ow(‘r of labor to bar¬ 
gain, such as the blacklist, e.\t lu-ive (omj)anv stores, the |)ayment of 
wages in scrij), the ine of jtrivale j)oliie, and yellow dog tontrac ts.’ 

' op. <1: . p. 27=^, tletiiK- .1 ydlovv (''lUrad as "a tlot ument which 

many (■i-nj>l<)yt.-r^ formerly < oinpelh <1 llu ir emplovi lo ‘-ij'ii a*' a cfnuiitu)!! of emjjloy- 
nx'rit wherein the enij)loyi e promi^etl that he 'soulil not join a labor union or otherwise 
{)artii ipate in (oricerted action.” 
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N'aturally, organized labor is opposed to any legislation that weakens 
their bargaining position. For generations unions had attempted to ob¬ 
tain legislation which would limit the power of the courts to issue injunc¬ 
tions in labor disputes, and beyond doubt some injunctions issued were 
unfair and inequitable, sucli as those which forbade unions to spend their 
own funds to buy food for strikers or restrained miners from singing 
hymns in chaju-ls they owned. 'I'he elTect if not the form of some injunc¬ 
tions was to susjxMid the civil rights guaranteed by the First Amendment.^ 
'Tin* passage of the Xorris-La (iuardia Act in 1932 which sharply limited 
the power of federal judges to issue injunctions and to punish for con¬ 
tempt in lalj(jr disputes was regarded as a great victory for labor. It was 
hailed (as the (Mayton Act had been before it) as “ Labor’s Magna Carta.” 
State federation^ obtained twenty-four similar laws imposing like restric¬ 
tions uj)on the stat(‘ judges. Labor was deeply aroused, therefore, when 
tht.‘ M'afl llartliT .\ct in general effect weakened and in j)art rei)ealcd the 
provisions of tlu- Xorris-La (iuardia Act. 

In state f)oliti(S laltor organizations have long opposed state police 
systems, !)(•( aus(' they luive had unhappy experience with the use of state 
j)oli(e in labor (liqiutes. When legislators friendly to labor ('annot pre¬ 
vent the |)assage of laws establishing state police systems, they often 
attempt to attach amendnu'uts limiting the number of j)olicemen who 
may be employed or restricting their oj)erations to rural districts. Labor 
is aLo steadtastly ojeposed to laws establishing cominilsory arbitration, 
such as the Kansas schc-rne that was held to be unc'onstitutional. Inci¬ 
dentally, business al.so is unenthusiastic al)out compulsory arbitration. 
Sinc e- 1^40 a series of state laws and constitutional amendments have been 
j)assc(l ovc-r the op|)osition of labor which in various ways all limit organ¬ 
izing and bargaining. I'ixamples are those which guaranti-e the open 
shop, or reciuire labor organizers or officers to be citizens and residents of 
the- state' or to take* out annual pc'rmits.- 


SiM'c'i \i Lm’.ou (ikiu I’s 

1 he AI L long maintaiiu'cl that organizc-d labor, if guarantc-c'cl the right 
to barg,iui collectiveb' and it [iroteited Irom coercion, could look alter its 

' S.i.ii’.ii'l wrote an inti-restiiig iliapter entitled " Iniiiiu tioiis I Have 

bin nimleie.r’ in liis .luloliios^Mpliy, ] (an <>/ Jajt a/ui J.aho) tl'bLsi yol. 1 

pp. 1‘>I-JJ.v 

- .'^ee I ih Hoak ij the .N/a.Vi *•''). |’. tt-V ami (MkiiIvn ('. Killing-^worth, Stale Labor 
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own interests without the intercession of government. even that 

organization always recognized that there were special classes of labor 
that required the protection of government. Some of them, such as chil¬ 
dren, could not be organized, and from its earliest days the I'Vderation 
favored legislation to prohibit child labor. It was active in ol)taining the 
jiassage of the two acts of Congress of 1016 and 1010 whicli were declared 
unconstitutional by the Suj)reme Court.’ He<aiNe women were dillicult 
to organize, the always favored legislation to ])rolect women work¬ 
ers, such as laws regulating night work for women, forbidding their em¬ 
ployment in mines and f|uarries, or .netting up minimum wages and maxi¬ 
mum hours. Anti-sweatshop legislation is perhaps in tlu' same i lass. 'I’he 
workers injured in industrial accidents or contracting industrial dist'ases 
are likewise unable to benefit from organization. 'To j)rovide for them 
labor has long sought, and now has generally oblaini'd. worknum’s com¬ 
pensation acts which ))ass back ujxm the emjdoyer jiart of the burden of 
care for the injured, ('onstantly, in every state h'gi'-laturt', labor organi¬ 
zations seek to broaden an<l e.xtend the j)rovisions of the statuti’s, making 
more types of illnesses an<l accidtmts lomjH'nsabU* and providing that 
administrative offici'rs, not (ourts, shall award tlu' « om|)i‘nsalions. 


CiKNKUAL L\1U)K ObJI.C i lV I s 

Other things being equal, labor organizations will no inort' go out of 
their way to seek legislation to Ixmelit non members than other human 
associations w'ill. Hut when the protection^ foi the organized and tin* 
imorganizecl are iiiMparable, union labor will ^upjiort the (uopo^als. 
Mini* and indu>trial sd'ely laws, for examjtie, benefit all labor; so does 
MX ial se( urity anrl maximum hour, minimum wage legi-^lation. The Ah'L, 
a late conv»-rt, has, on the whole, le^s enthusiasm than the CIO for sm h 
statute's. 'The ('lO leads, the \I L follows, in the' (am|)aign to broaden 
and e.xtend social securit v. 

'The establishment of the I tepartment <tf Lalxtr in Ibl.l ( ame as a result 
of long-e'ontinued j)res«.ure and many resolutions Ity the .\ T L. And just as 
organized industry wants a busiiu'ssman as See ret ary etf (ommeree, so 
organize'd lal)or seeks tet liav'c cv'ery I*re-sidemt appetint a honii Jidc labor 
man as Secre'tary of Labor. While this appointme nt has alw'ays beem a 
difficult one for a Hre-sident to make, sinee- the- gre^at se hism of 19,LS it 
has beceime virtuallv- inijKissible her the President to satisfy all of or- 

' .Mollir K CarP.ll. ImI'Oi .lud Pnlilv^ fl'>Jb. pj. Si si 
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ganized labor, because if he appoints an AFL man, the CIO will be in¬ 
dignant, and vice versa. Governors of states who appoint commissioners 
of labor arc in similar dilemmas. There is no antagonism between the two 
federations, however, when they seek more powers and appropriations 
for departments of labor, both state and national. 

both the great organizations want full employment. To judge from 
their publicity, the AhL has a general feeling that an approach to full em- 
ploymtmt will l>e reached if government will only permit labor to organize 
and by its organization to bring wages up. The resulting high puri'hasing 
power, the federation seems to believe, will itself pretty much solve the 
[)rol)lem. But the ('lO, while fully agreed on the de.sirability of organiza 
tion, would go further and have the government guarantee full employ¬ 
ment by means of a general program of public housing, {)ublic works, 
gov(‘rnment o[)eration of government-owned plants, and so on. The 
(MO also aims at the guaranteed annual wage, although apj)arently its 
opinion is not fully crystallized as to methods of imjdementing it. Perhaps 
it would favor the use of tax rebates or ollsets for losses to companies 
that enter into annual wage agreements.’ 

In seeking statutes (hat will benefit all labor, the labor organizations 
sometimes behave niu( h like trade groups; they want to reduce the supply 
of labor and to extend the demand for labor. M'he .\1''L. for instance, was 
long interested in the restrittion of immigration, first by the imposition of 
a literacy test, and then by the use of ({uotas.- Similar objectiv'es are the 
state and national laws to prevent the employment of j)rison labor on 
public works and to prohibit the sale or shipment in interstate commerce 
«)f pri.'ion nnule goods. 


(iKNKRAI, PUMl.lC I’oi ICIKS 

M any of the resolutions adopted at the annual labor conventions bear 
upon broad public policies which alTect ikU merely labor but all citizens. 
\mong these objectives are oppo.sition to mon()j)olies and to consumers’ 
taxes, espei ially the retail sales tax. I.abor has also long been very sus¬ 
picious of comj)ul.sory military training; large standing armies are re¬ 
garded as a menace to labor. M'he .\1''L in its 1947 convention would not 
reverse its historic stand, but it did aj^prove “ade(|uate military prepared- 

' (MO (wniphli’t, “(’luaranti't’il Wa^rs tlu‘ Vrar Round” (n.d.), p. 14. 

- (ioinpors tflls of his part in tfu* ».ainj>aign, and ot tho oppo-^ition he encountered, 
in his autobii'j'raphy, op. cit., pp. 151 175. 
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ness.” Both the big organizations annually pass resolutions on foreign 
policy, especially expressing disaj^proval of communism and fascism. 

Also, both large federations seek measures to promote public housing, 
though here again the CIO would favor more drastic stcjis than the AT'L. 
Both scekj^more public funds for education and for teachiTs’ salaries, but 
they tend to blame teachers for their own plight, because they have not, 
in large numbers, joined teachers’ unions alliliatcd with laboi 'Hie state 
education associations federated in the National luliication Association 
are regarded w’ith great contempt by labor, as “company unions.” Both 
AKL and C'fO favor federal aid for education, but the CK). or at least 
some of its officers, would have the aid extended to Catholic parochial 
schools. SiK'h an attitude comes close too))p»)sing federal aid,becausi* a 
bill to grant funds to ('atholic schools will probably be a long time getting 
the votes of southern and western congressmen and senators. 

After a careful e.xamination of the attitudes of labor toward govern 
inent, 'riiomas P. Jenkin summarized them thus: 

It may lx* noted that the nu-thods of lalM)r h.ive tradition.illy been 
eollectivistic. 'Hie |)rineij)le of unioniAition is (“ssenti.dly lollectivistic. 
As militant groujis organized labor is in a position to uialerstand this 
approach to social problems. However, the unities envisioned are not 
governmental. . . . Labor wants an applhation of efjualitarian principles 
to the economy of the nation, and it wants the blessing of government in 
making the apjilu at ion; but it demands that the actual responsibility and 
power for securing these obieitives be in private, not jiublii-, h.ands. . . . 
This permits private enterprise by soi ial-mindtxl industry .tnd business.' 


POLITICAL TACTICS AND STRATEGY 

rhere is ])erhaps no belter lllu'^tratlon ot the elfect of i onslitut ional 
lorms and jiolitical traditions u|)on the strategies ol an intiu'i’st grouj) than 
is tube found in liie |)oliti(al behavior ol organized labor. In I'.ngland 
\-erv similar obji-i lives jirodin ed a jiowerful Labour l*art\ wbii b was abl<‘ 
to translate the aims of labor into law. In tin- Cnited .States at the .same 
time, and while unions luul the largest number of members in their history, 
labor was unable to stoj) a bill, the'I'aft-llartley .\( t, which it n garded as 
extremidy inimii al to the interests ot labor. It is not that .Xmeriian labor 


frumnil in tht: I'nitnl .Sliitr\, I'iiit ViU) 
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has been politically unrealistic; its relative weakness in view of its large 
mcinbershii) results in part from its constitutional and political position^ 


'i'liK (!oNsmi iioNAi, Position of Labor 

Paul II. Douglas put federalism first among the constitutional and po¬ 
litical dillK ullies btdore labor: “'fhe labor . . . movement must fight on no 
less than forty eight sei)arate fronts instead of upon only one as is the case 
in all of the countries of Kuroj)e with the exception of Switzerland.” “ 
Since the voting strength of labor is concentrated in cities, and since the 
size and inake-uj) of state pfipiilations are ignored in the election of the 
Senate, labor in that body holds exactly the reverse ol the position ot agri¬ 
culture. Regardless of its national strength, organized labor cannot hope 
to (arrv siu h states as \frmont, Iowa, the* Dxikotas, and W’braska. Yet 
ea( h one of these state's, perhaps witli fewer voters than are enij)loyed by 
General .M(»lors. fnited Slates Steel, or Du Pont, has its two .senators. 
,\Ioieovei, tlu‘ (oust it lit ional re(|uirenu-nl that each slate shall have at 
least one repri'sentaliv'c loads the llou.->e ol ke[)reseiitatives against labor, 
although not to the same e.xteiil: it would be possible' lor labor to win the 
House'. The' nece's^ity of oj)erating stale' by state drive's labor, saiel Deiug- 
las, to u.se' wide'ly ditfering taetics anel to ceuUract dilie'ring alliane'cs; it 
make's uiiilie'd polies “virtually imjiossible to obtain." 

Labor has long ree ogiiizeel that tlie* separation of jxiwe rs in the Lonstitu- 
tie)n woiks It) its eliNielvantage. Its e.xperieiue with e'ourts, partie ularly in 
their uses, of the injunction, has led labor le'ade'is to urge' the elee tie)n of 
iuelge'S anel the re'eall of jeielie ial de'Usions. 

because ot the gre'at powe-is in the olliee e)l tlie Pre'sideiit his e e)nlre)l 
over ihe arnu , his \'elo, his ai)i)oinlme'nt of the' Se'cretary of Labor, for 
instant e' labor le-ade'is are' eonseituis ot the' gre'at stake tlu'ir organiza¬ 
tions ha\e' in the' se'K'ilion ol the Piesident. Hut the' ojeeration ol the 
e'lt'e toral uillege pii'vents tlu'in fre)m bringing their maximum stre-ngth to 
be'ar 111)011 the'e'lee tion e>l the' Pre'sident. I'e) w in a majoritx in the'e le'i tetral 
college', in.iior paitie'', must linel candielate's who lan eaiJ\ '^omt'. at least, 
of the' agritultural stale's. The situation me'ans that at be'st labeir must 
U'^uall\■ take'an unknown eu'a e'ompreiinise eandielate. On the'other hauel, 
' \ (Me» |-.mi|)li!el. "I'olitu.il I’riiiu-r ti>r All .Vein rii .in'-” (nil i" liiu'lilx nali-'tie. 
It hei:!!!'', "rulilu- IS the -.uiiue ol Imw who gil-. wliat, wlun, aiul wliN I’olilies 
1:1 i \riy ii\u ,i;iou[i, i liiiiih, kihor umiom. l.nnily. I'lie ki.\ man always a 
|)olitui.in lie keeii-- tlun^>- > 4 oiii!^, w heeb tiirmng. " 

///(■ e \ 'V p. 1.(0. 
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the election of the President by popular vote might well much enhance the 
political influence of labor, because then the voting strength of labor would 
count wherever that strength might lie. 


The Gompers Policy 

During his long leadership of the labor movenient, Samuel Gompers 
proceeded empirically rather than according to anv theory of constitu¬ 
tional forces. lie observed the failure of labor parties: “ Independent 
labor parties were organized,” he said, ‘Tasted a short time - a few years 
at the most then disappeared to be replaced b\‘ others.” * While he 
probably did not see the constitutional causi's of this phenomenon, he 
nevertheless proved to the satisfaction of labor that its best hoj)e of siu- 
cess lay in throwing its strength toward one or another of the existing 
parties, picking out individual candidates, whether Democratic, Progres 
sivc, or Republican, and trying to elect those who were friendly to the 
aims of labor and to defeat those who were unfriendly. 

T'he AI-'L still follows the (iompers policy. So does the (TO. The 
Political Action Committee of the (TO announced in P>4() that it was not 
connected with any party and would “support any candidate of either 
party if he is in accord with the PAC objectives.’’ riie historian of tlu* 
PAC al.so stated the same |)olicy negatively: “'The people knew that 
between the Rei)ublican Hamilton I'ish and the Democrat Martin Dies 
there w'as little dilTerence.” ’ 

Gom{)ers also .saw that .sectifuiali-m, e«'j)et ially the adhi reine of tlu- 
South to the Democratic J’arty, made the pro.spec t of an effective labor 
party dismal. He noted the traditional a<lherence, even of wage-earners, 
to one party or the otlier, .sometim^^-; in Mpite of tlieir economic interests. 
These factors reinforced his determination to advance the cause of lal)or 
by the use of pressure rather than party metho<U. 


VoriNo IN Pki.makils 

These methods, for maximum effectiveiu -*'', had to iin hide tin; invasion 
of the two j)arty jirimaries; otherwise, as Gaer wrote, labor was “often 
confronted with the choice of electing the anti-labor Kejiublii an T'weedle- 

' Op. cit., p. 26S. 

* Gaer, op. cil., [>. 56. '1 he two coii^'re^-'-men, the first from New aiul the second 
from Texas, both had voting reconls whieli the l’.\(' regartled as anti labor. 
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flum who ran against the anti-labor Democratic 1 weedlcdee. Ihe PAC 
therefore marie great efforts to ascertain the labor views or records of can¬ 
didates before they were nominated, and to get its members registered and 
to inrlure them to vote for labor candidates in both party primaries, 
d'his methrxl was not very successful, however, especially in the Republi¬ 
can Party, bec ause la})or leaders were not always able to arouse the neces¬ 
sary interest in their own j)coj:)le. Organized labor, said Gaer, needs more 
political education. 


P< ) L rr K' A I. Com m i tt k es 

In order to gel union members to register, to take part in primaries, and 
to vote in gcmeral elections, labor organizations have found it expedient 
to organize a variety of committees. Among these have been the Con- 
ferenc(‘ for Progrt'ssivt; Political Action of 1922, the National Non-Partisan 
Political ('ampaign Committee (AFL) of 1924, the Good Neighbor League 
of 19d2, and Labor’s Non-Partisan League of 19v^6. Most notable among 
them is the Political Action (T)mmittee of the CMO, organized in 1943, 
whi( h has operated in every election .since, although most such ad hoc 
committees last for one election only. For the election of 1948 the AFL 
establi'^hed a new group called Labor’s Fducational and Political League, 
and the Federation at its national convention amended its constitution to 
enable the executive council to levy a special assessment on union mem¬ 
bers in order to raise a million dollars for the work of the new League. 
•Apparently this amount was m^t collected, however, because George 
Meanv, the secretary of the organization, rej)orted receiving $319,(K)() in 
voluntary contributions during the 1948 campaign. But at a meeting 
of AI L IcadiMs in ('incinnati after the eleition it was voted to continue 
till! Li-aguc, to .seek to rai.se SJOO.tHM) for its “educational" purposes, and 
to encoiiiage it to establish a “political trade union steward" to work in 
every prcciiu t in the United .States.* I'.arly in 1949 the League went still 
turthcr and announced that it had “virtually decided" to augment the 
gcncrall\ low salaries of state legislator- induced to run or endor-ed by 
labor when such lawmakers possessed insutbeient funds of their own for 
tlu'ir living lApcuscs. This scheme was a leaf taken from the book of 
british labor unions, wliich f(»r many years thus subsidized Labour mem- 
bi'rs of Parliament, but the League amiounci-d that there was an American 
l)retedcnt in Wi.-ioiisin, \\\kvv for neaiK thirty wars the state federation 

' .Vf., ] IS. l‘HS. 
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of labor had made regular monthly payments to some labor-sponsored 
legislators.^ This ambitious League also proposes to pay the p(41 taxes 
for pro-labor voters in those southern states where this aetiv)n is legal. 
'1 hese and other plans being formulated bv the I.eague eould easily eost 
many millions of dollars a year. 

Other Tactics 

Over the years lab^r has developed a variety of tai (ii s lor use in polities, 
some of which arc, of course, used by other organisations. The national 
offices keep the record of how every member of C'ongn-ss voted on bills of 
interest to labor, and the state organizations attempt to ki'i'p some records 
on people in state politics. These records are the basis for endorsianents 
or opposition. Labor strives to obtain pro-labor planks in all i)arly plat¬ 
forms, state and national. .\nd while, as (lompers tt'stilied. the.se i>lanks 
are not always adhered to, they still ar(‘conveniiuU for j)ur|)oses of argu¬ 
ment with legi.slators and e.xeculives after the election: it is (lilliciilt to 
ignore them completely. Recently labor has taki'ii to |)icketlng the 
I)olitical meetings of candidates whom it does not like, sin h as Senator 
Robert Taft. .Another wixipon whi('h it has always at hand is llu“ petition. 
It can provide vast numbers of signatures on petitions to prc'sent to |)arty 
leaders, party conventions, or to public officials. 


PoLITK’At. Co.N fKllU TIONS A\J) I aPF.NDI I I RKS 

I'Vom time to lime union funds have been use<l to further the ( arnpaigns 
of favored political jiarties or landidates, sometinu's b\ direi t lontribution 
and .sometimes by e.\p<-nditures in behalf of parlies and ( andi<lates. L{)nise 
Overacker has calculated that between 1906 and 19i.S “the .\1I raised 
about S95.0(K) lor ])oliti(al purposes,” although “in no instames were 
general funds of the .ML used for politic al j)Urposes or ( out ri but eel to tin- 
major [)olitical |)arties.” 'Hiis remained the gi-neral policy until 19.16. 
“Labor’s political cc)ntributions were small and sporadic; clearly labor 
was not interested in iming its political bills.” “ 

But John L. Lewis changed this, as he changed so many other policies. 
Ilis United .Mine Worki-rs .spent $490,000 in 19.16, and othe r unions then 
in the CIO brought the total to 51770,(XK). 'I'liis money was in part con- 

’ Ibid., February 1.1, V)~V). 

‘ I.oui-f Ovrracker. Prfsidrtitial Campaign Funds (1946), [)p. 49 50. 
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triV)iitccl to the Democratic Party and in part expended in its behalf 
throu^^h Labor’‘i Xon-Partisan League. In spite of this change in CIO 
|)olicy, however, the ALL clung to its traditional practice and made no 
contributions. 'I'hese actions of I^wis and the CIO signaled the begin¬ 
ning of a protra('tc<l legislative battle. When the Smith-Connally Anti- 
Strike Act was passed in 1943 over IVesiflcnt Franklin Roosevelt’s veto, 
it prohibited trade unions from making political contributions. Nothing 
was said in the act, however, about exj)enditures so long as the money did 
not go to ])arti(‘s or candidates directly; so the P.\C and its subsidiary, the 
National ('iti/cns’ l^jlitical Action Committee, together spent $1,327,(XX) 
in th(“ election of 1944. 'rh<‘ 'Faft-IIartley Act of 1947 went further than 
the earlier measure, however, and j)rohibited expenditures as well as con¬ 
tributions, .so that it ))ecame unlawful for “any labor organization to make 
a contribution or expenditure in connection with any election” at which 
fedcTal otfuials are chosen. 'I'he act also applied to primaries, conven¬ 
tions, and ('aucusos. Apparently, in prohibiting expenditures the act 
forbade a labor newspaper’s setting forth a candidate’s labor record; pro- 
hibited a union from paying for leaflets urging its members to vote; and 
barred a union from buying radio time on which its oflicials could discuss 
issues in a congressional election. I.,abor lawyers (luickly asserted that 
this .sei'tion of the act violated the First .\mendment, and in order to chal¬ 
lenge the constitutionality of the provision, labor leaders took part in the 
lir^t sj)e( ial election that came along, announcing that their e.'vpenses were 
lu-ing paid. 

rhe Al'L urged a new tactic for 194»S, an election-day holiday, during 
which all union members were to spend the day getting out the vote to 
defeat the members of C'ongress who voted for the Taft-IIartley .\ct and 
to elect members pledged to its repeal. Business groups were quick to 
denounce this i)roposal as a one-day general .strike, and apparently the 
holiday tactii' was not widely usetl. Labor is still learning its way in poli¬ 
tics, and future elections will sec new tactics. 


f..AHok Fkop.\c;.\M).\ 

lake most interest groups, labor organizations engage in propaganda. 
Any 1 ‘stimate ol llu’ir jKopaganda resources, however, must take into 
account lertaiu disadvantages that labor has to face. .\ number of its 
di>unitie.s h,i\e already been mentioned, of which the most important is 
the division of labor into two large camps. There are also nationality 
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and religious clashes within the ranks of each camp. The jurisdictional 
disputes between AFL and CIO, and between crafts within the Al'L. 
further weaken the propaganda position of labor as a whole. F.ven more 
damaging are cases of gangsterism, featherbedding, and such staml-bv 
disputes as those provoked by James C. Petrillo of the A1*'L Musicians 
Union. 

Public opinion polls, furthermore, indicate a considerable opposition to 
the chief objectives and methods of organized labor. \ot only doi's j>ub- 
lic opinion range from cool to actively hostile, but the rank-and tile 
membership of labor is it.self still unconvinced. Of many e.xamples that 
might be cited, the following Gallup j)oll of January P), ld47, must sulVice. 
The question was asked, “Which of the three tyjx-s of shop do you prefer 
the closed shop, the union shop, the open shop?" Cards with di'tini- 
tions of the three were handed to re.sprmdents. I'he ri*sults wtTc: 



Closed 

1 'tiion 

()pen 

.\ e 

( )piiiii)n 

Professional and business 


u' ; 

7,f; 

b' ( 

Farmers. ... 


11 

78 

8 

White-collar workers 

6 

17 

6‘) 

8 

Manual workers. 

11 

2.? 


10 

Union members 

10 


41 

7 


When 48 per cent of union member.^ either favor the ojuai shop or have 
no opinion, labor leaders have clearly not persuaded their own member 
ship of the values of the long-standing and chief objective of labf)r unions. 
In the population as a whole, labor tould lind little eoinh)rt in the results: 


F.ivot ( losed shop «S' p 
I'.ivor union shoj) 18 
Favor open shoj) 06 
No opinion 8 


Altitude of the Press. Labor leaders would explain this position in publii 
oi)ini()n by the bad pres.s that labor gets in the (omnu-reial n<‘wspapefs. 
There is no doubt that, with few exceptions, most newspapers play up 
strikes, disputes, violence, and all news unfavorable to labor while they 
plav down or omit entirely' news favorable to labor. .Mark Starr, eduia 
tional director of the International Lailies’ (iarment Workers’ Union, 
wrote that “ \'irtue has no gossij) value. Henee, workers’ education activi¬ 
ties carried on by a number of outstanding trade unions, are < onijiletely un- 
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known to those to whom the term ‘trade union’ brings to mind only 
strikes and th(‘ e\(ej)tional union racketeer.” * Perhaj)s to the city desk 
a dis|)ut(‘ amicably settled has no news value, any more than the election 
of a Republican as head of a central labor union would have. But 
whetluT intentionally or unintentionally, the general impression built up 
by newspaper ac( ounls of labor matters is unfavorable to labor. 

'I'hr Lahor I’rrss. 'I'o overcome, as far as possible, the elTccts of the kind 
of treatment given to labor in the press, various labor organizations pub¬ 
lish some live hundred iiewsj)apers and magazines, monthlies or weeklies. 
.Most of the publi( ations go to members in return for a part of their dues.- 
Aiuong the thief of these- organs, the ollicial magazine of the AFL, The 
.\mrri((in Trdrrulionisl, is we*ll known and is sold on ne^wsstands as well as 
sent to members. 'The ('/() Xtil's, a weekly newspaper, is the official 
jmirnal of the ('!(). 'The weekly news])aper /Mhor is the- joint jmblication 
of the railroad worke-rs' unions. It lu-ed hardly be said that the- treat- 
iiK-nl of news in these j)ul)lications is strongly pro-labor, inlenselv pro- 
imion, often bitterly anti-business. 'I'he particular hate of the labor 
press. Near in and year out, is the National .Vssociation of .ManufactureTS. 

( fO Tumphlrts. Phe (dO, its unions, and its P.\.(' have been notably 
suttesslul at editing and tlistributing pamphlets to present labor's jioint 
of view I'he paniiihlets are not nu-rely politic al. 'They also discuss vari¬ 
ous matters ot interest to labor, such as housing, how to learn to sjH'ak in 
publii , and the technifjuc-s of collec tive bargaining. In rc-ca-nt political 
i ampaigns the- has published a varic-ty of pamphlets.’ Manv of 

these |)oIitica! pamphlets have aroused the admiration of i)rofessional 

I iubli( ists. 

Prlt'ih nt TrofJdt^iindii. \ {)ubli(' relations counsel e.vamining the- 
piop.iganda ot labor might say that techniuilly it is too dc-fc-nsivc-. It is 
iontinuall\ ajiologi/ing tor or defending certain acts of unions or union 
olln lals. wlu-reas these act.s should, when- possible, be prev'e-nted, and 
where- ihc-x i annol be prevented, no attempt should be made to dc-fetid the 
mdeieusibh-. Rather, labor j>ubliciiy should join in the condemnation. 
Labor pul)lu ists might learn from the pro|)agancla ot the National .\sso( i- 
ation of .Manufacturers. This group .says as little as possible about the 
abusi-s in business, sueh as price-tixing, patent pooling, or the alloc ation of 

' .s, /,JV of l.it.nilnr,, \n\. 2S (.Si | .leniluT 15. 1^45), p. la. 

I'l li i-.’ii. of) , i! , p. 117. 1 111-author prints lisis,,! the pnliiu ations 1 pp. 153 ILO). 

1 hose us( il 111 liie I'U-t lanipaiyii .ue o pi...iin i-.i in t'.aer, op . n‘. In that lainjiai^Mi 
!iu I’Vf. v.u. c„„., ,p ,li.,tolMiti.l oMi Ss.ltO(),(H)n lojiK-, ol then canijiaien 

lit< I. linn 
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markets. Instead, it attacks labor, and when it feel'i that hii.siness al>nses 
must be mentioned, it dej^lores them. Such tactics of olTen.se are often tlie 
best defense. The publicity of labor, moreover, is frerjiiently couched in 
language that only a labor economist could understand. Kditors of labor 
journals might e.xamine with profit the readership surveys which show 
the vocabulary, education, and range of interests of their public, 'riu' 
writers of the CIO pamphlet.s, on the other hand, are not suipect to this 
criticism; they reduce their materials to .simjile Ptius and use illustra 
tions profuscl}*. 

Attitude of Politicians. In .sjiile of its <lifliculties. orgaui/c'd labor i.s .so 
important in .\merican politics that its national conventions can obtain 
as speakers cabinet ofiicers, the army chief of staff, occasionalls' a President 
or a Vice-President. State conventions can obtain governors and I’nited 
States senators. Practical politicians, nevertheless, are far from being 
terrified by labor. Some will assert privately that there is no such thing 
as a labor vote e.xcepl in some highly organized areas, and they wilt jioint 
to the fact that in 1942 and in 1946 labor was unable to “produce.” rhe\ 
also call attention to John L. Lewis’s failure to lake the ('!() with him to 
the support of Willkie in 1940.' Hut an examination of the elitlion re 
turns for the years from 1946 to 194-1, and particularly thoM' from indu.'' 
trialized states, will show that at least in recent presidential elictions laboi 
can make its voting strength iMiough fiTt so that tlu‘ CIO can annoume 
that from its point of view “a big vote is a good vote.” C'uriously the 
small vote of 1948 was also, judged by the inter<*sts of labor, a good vote. 

l'n(|uestionablv labor is bi'toming more and more politic ally ( oiwi ions 
“Only through political act ion can we gel fullemj)loyment ,’'sa\ s 1 he- Cl() ’ 
rhe results of j^olitical action, as in the Wagner Act and in tlu- f :dT Hart 
ley .Act, are aiiparc'ut to all members of unions who rc'ad any news|).Lpei 
Lvery indication points to more, rather than to less, politic al action in the 
future. When labor has once invoked political ac tion to obtain its ends, 
or has had political action invoked against it, withdrawal from |)C)litic s 
dinic ull, even if it should turn out to be- cledrable. 

' .Si‘c Irving brin-'tc-in, ' J<>liri b bcv.i'- .cikI Itn- \»HiMg Mcliacior .»! tin- CIO." 
Publu Opifiiiff! Umiflfily, \<>1. ^ (June*, |>p- -t'C lifni'Uiii cuncluilt' 

(p. 245), after a study of the- eleetion returns, that “tlu-re is little evidence- that jehn 
b. bewis’ actiejn moved any appreciable numbe-r of (dO workers, their finniln , ot 
their syrnpathi/ers to vote lor Willkie- ” 

- lk\C p.iinphlet, •• I'he .\n>v\er I ull bniplc*>inc nl " (n d i. |/ 2.b 
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Present Political Position of Labor 

Some labor leaders have threatened to start a third party movement, 
but the success of a third party is always doubtful. The Republican 
Party has, at least temfxjrarily, outraged labor by the Taft-IIartley Act. 
I'he alliance of labor - and it can hardly be called anything less — with 
the Democratic Party, which began in 1934, still continues. It is, on both 
sides, an iinhaj)py coalition. Democratic strategists run into constant 
difi'iculties when they attempt to hold southern Democratic congressmen 
in line in order to make good on the party pledges and measures which are 
necessary to get the northern labor vote; and that vote, in turn, is neces¬ 
sary to elect Democratic Presidents. I'he behavior of President Truman, 
who got his j)oIitical experience in a most practical school, the Pendergast 
machine, illustrati's the ])arty situation. When in 1946 he urged drastic 
l(;gislation, which passed the House, to break the railroad strike, he was 
bitterly denounced by labor. A. F. Whitney, president of the brother¬ 
hood of Railroad 'Trainmen, .said on May 26. 1946, that President 'Pruman 
was ;i political accident, and that Whitney’s union would if necessary 
sju*nd $2,500,(MX) to prevent his re-election and to defeat the congress¬ 
men who vot(‘d for his bill. Hut a year later, the 'Taft-IIartley Hill was 
placed on the President’s desk. What had he to gain by signing it? The 

ai) proval of the southern Democrats, most of whom could be expected to 
vote for him (or for any Democrat) whether he signed or not. He could 
not hope by signing to get any support from business. (Jn the other hand, 
if he vetoed it he could both restore his position with labor and widen the 
breach between labor and the Republican Party. Whether these consid¬ 
erations wtTC actually in his mind only the memoirs of a decade hence 
may reveal; at any rate, his veto had these effects. Even A. F. Whitney 
publicly withdrew his opposition to Truman and pledged his union’s suji- 
port in 194S. 'The Democratic Party is always uncomfortable in the same 
bed with labor, but its sectionalism gives it no alternative. 

Nor has labor any alternative. Its interests are incompatible with those 

t) f the Republicans, and any serious third party movement led by labor 
touM not win and wi)uld probably defeat any Democratic candidate for 
Presidt'ut. 'The attempt W{)uld make it very dillicult for labor to obtain 
an\ favors from such Democratic congre.ssmen as survived a three-cor¬ 
nered election, .\nother possibility is for labor, in Al Smith’s phrase, to 
“take a walk.” 'That happened in 1942 and again in 1946, and the result 
was tlu‘ Smith C'onnally .\ct in 194.> and the 'Taft-IIartley .\ct in 1947, 
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both of which were passed over vetoes. Little as labor nia\' like the con¬ 
servative, Jim Crow, poll tax, anti-Catholic, southern Democrats, still it 
can get nowhere without them: labor needs the Democratic Party as much 
as the party needs labor, and one of the most curious of political alliances 
is thus i^rcscrved. 
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Bu5mc55 Interests and 
Business Groups m Polities 


“ In 'niK AH'^KNCK of military force.” said ('harles A. Heard. ])arai)brasin}; 
Daniel "political i)o\ver naturally and nc'cc'^sarily fz:oes into the 

hands which hold the property.Vmid recent chan^^i's one tiling re¬ 

mains ((rlain l\Mij)le must have food, clothing, and slieller helore they 
c*an in |)olitic s or lighting. Whatever the formulas for tlie owner 

ship and use of prope rty, the state des])otic or democ ratic- must 
sec lire foi itscll an economic- underwriting^ sutlicient to sustain it, or it will 
in fac t willu-r awas, as many states and emigres have* in the- jiast.” ' 
\ppro\imatel\ the' same' vic'ws were* e\pri‘.ssc*d hy James .Madison in the* 
famou-^ Numl)c-r Tcmi of 77/c Fcdrrali'il, already c|uc)lecl in lhi'> hook. 
Madison thought that " the* various and unecjual clistrihution of proju-rtN'" 
was the "most common and durable” cause* of j)arties. lie --aw, more 
ovc-r, that clirferc’iil type's of propc-rty "a landc'd intc‘rc‘st. a manufac till¬ 
ing intc-resi, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest" would c.dve 
thc-ir cnMU'is dilferent political “sentimentsand views," juc venlini^ a com- 
plc'tc* unity ol jiroperty as a political forc'e. 

rhc' mllueiu-c' of property on politic's is not to he rc'^ardc-d as "j^ood" 
or "had," any more than that of any other interest, whether it he ai^n icul- 
turc', labor, or rc'li.Ltion. 'The widest ccmceivahle value judgments mav he 
collected concerning; the effects of wc'alth u[K>n j)opular ,i;o\ernment. 
Such a statement as "wealth, in main ways, is the he'^t fric-nd that cU inoc 

' lilt Iaoiuhhu ot (.New \ork: Altrol A knopl, l'^45 rclition;, [cp. 

laS, 1U7 
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racy has had ^ may be compared with ‘‘(Jovernment itself is, for the 
most part, timid and afraid of what liig business will do." ’ W’hether the 
objectives or tactics of organized wealth are desirable or undesirable will 
ilepend upon the point of view of the observer. .V man on relief is likely 
to have very ditTerent views on the public policies advocated and opposeil 
by the National .\ssociation ol Manufacturers from those of the man who 
has to jiay a half million dollars a year in income lax. 


The Power of Business 

Whatever one’s {loint of view, it is obvious that there has btrri a st(*a<ly 
concentration of wealth in the United States into fewer and fewiM- hands, 
'rhe statistical evidence on this matter is now so (A’erwlu'lming as not to 
reiiuire proof here. 'I'he hearings and the report of the 'IVmiuu'ary Na 
tional I'h'onomic C'ommittee, PXkS PMl, are only the latest of many stud 
ies by private groups, economists, and governnu'ut agtuu ies g«)ing back 
many years and all showing this concentration.”’ 'I'ln* tendency tow’ard 
loncentration of business was accelerate<l by Worhl War ll.‘ In his linal 
statement as chairman of the 'IWI'X', Senator Joseph ('. O'.Mahoney 
tailed attention to many striking examples of the concentration of wealth; 
for instan<'(‘: 

'I'here are only ten states \Nhich have within their borders proj)erty 
valued at more than (he assets of <‘ither the .Metropolit.in Life Insuraiui' 
UompaiiN' or the .American 'IVlephone and Teli-graph ('omi).m\”. .Siat»‘d 
in another way, each of these two corporations is riiher th.in airy oire of 
thirtV'eight sovereign states.”’’ 

rhe thirt\” biggest eorporations have assets greater lluin the tot.'d assessed 
valuation on any state. rhe iiuome from jrrojurty is siniiliarly con- 

‘ W . M. Muiiro, Thi- hiituhlf liincrnmt tU p. l.U. .\l\iiit«. (pp. 11 .t Hs) 

defends the “iiKmey p<mer” in \inerican poiitus. 

R()l)irt .S. I.yiid in forewenl to Robert Hra<ly, /o/Norcsi <is a S\slrni itj I’lKor 
' 1U4.p, p. .\vn 

'■ The material' and limiin^s of the 'IWKt' are •'Umma’i i/.t d in l);i\id l.yiu h, Ihi 
i o)u ciiinitioji of I'.i oHoviit Po'ucr (1^41)}. See a 1 mi .\, Iterle an<l (i ( .Mean-., ! he 
.\fo(/rni ( orpunition (ind Prol>rrly Harold (1 .Moullon. 

( <ipiiiit\ to ('on.sunir (lutt), National ReMiiines ('ommiltn, ( oiiMtinn Imornrs in 
thr I'nitul Stairs MU.LS), l-.d'Aard ('haniherlain, 7'A/-7/nery e/.t/fom/ai/ji/ii ( omfutition 
il'MSi.and Koliert A. Hr.nly, </v li .Sy^/r rw of }Sn,,r /('ohifiibia I’mveisity 

I’n s'. 

' I.vikIi, op. lit , pp. 4 7, assembles the statistical evideme. 

' Pnial Report, p 677. 
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-n-ntrated: “Fully one half of all corporate stf)rk dividends are received 
by less than 75,()()() jjcrsons.” ‘ 

Business bet amc bij< in the L'nited States before ^^overnnicnt became 
bij(. As the giants face each other, it is worth noting that big business 
(oncerns show in themselves the characteristics of big governments. 
For instance, they are bureaucratic: 

'To say that businc^ss enterprise in all major ca])italistic countries is 
biireaiu ratic is to add nothing new. It is so well accepted in the technical 
lit(*ratiire as to no longer re(|uir(‘ proof. Obviously the vast control appa¬ 
ratus and the elaborate organizational machinery of large-scale enter¬ 
prises, of cartels and tra«le associations, and of their various {x?ak asso¬ 
ciations call for fuiK'tional division of duties, for circumscription of tasks 
and fixation of special responsibilities, for hierarchies of command and 
subordi?iat ion, for special systems of recruitment and training of personnel 
at (lifTercnt levels of com|K*tence.^ 

All of these are problems with j^arallcls in governments. 

Private enterprise, moreover, is now very largely corporate enterprise. 
By a legal fiction these corporations, created by the states, are given a 
legal pt'rsonality ■ to sue and be sued, to enter into contracts, to own 
proj)erty. and so forth. What the states have given they could, in most 
cases, take away, and the national government couhl require a national 
corporation law; so in a sense corporate business is subordinate to govern¬ 
ment. On the other hand, business organizations have powers which the 
States do not have. 'The states are barred by the Constitution from enter¬ 
ing into agreements or compacts with foreign ])owers. “ Wt private 
organizations, created to carry on the large-scale commerce of modern 
times, (iislomarily do that which the states themselves cannot do, when 
they enter into inlcrtuiliotial i artel arrangemmits with fori'ign govern- 
nuMils or with the ioi|)orate ageiu ies of such governments.”^ 

I's'triKs \\i) DisIS 

In its relations with government ami jxditics business tends to unite on 
certain objeuives, as will be j)ointed out below. But business must not 
be thought of as a completely unified interest, in spite of all the concen¬ 
tration that has taken j)lace. The chain stores com])ete with the inde¬ 
pendents. big and little; the railroads compete with the trucking concerns; 


' Ibid , p 670. 


• op lit . p. 208 . 


’ TNl'X'. Fival Report, p. 8. 
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the insurance companies oppose the sale of life insurance by savings banks, 
and so on. There is no one association or organization that can claim to 
speak for all business at all times; business, in fact, “still has great dith- 
culty in finding its collective mind. Some businc.sscs are big; some little. 
Some are interested in contraction, some in expansion; some in local 
markets, others in national and international markets. Tommodities, 
businesses, trades compete with each other long after conditujns of partial 
or complete monopoly have been elTected in rest t icteil areas. . . . Within 
this newer business world, as often as elsewhere, what is one man's meal 
may well be another man's poison.’’ * 

As between the two major parties mo^^t businessmen have felt them¬ 
selves more in sympathy with the Republican Party, esj>ecially perhaps 
since the campaign of 18% when Bryan and his Populist associates gave 
business a bad scare. 

There were exceptions, of cotirse, esjH*( iail\ .iniong manufacturers and 
financiers whose fortunes depended largely on e\i)oi t and import business 
and in the South where political attachnumls were nominally Democratic 
for special reasons. But on the whole the major matiufacturing an<l 
financial interests were Re|)uhlican, with all that signified in terms of 
protective tariffs, taxation, hanking, government j>romotion of private 
enterprise, nonintervention in “the natural distribution of W(*alth,’’ and 
laisscz fairc in many forms.^ 

The 'Pheodore Roo.scvelt heresy of ldl2 did not sluike this alt;u Imumt. 

In strictly local ixilities business tends to he nonpartisan and to w^ork 
with cither or both ])arties. Samuel Insull, for e\ani|)le, contributed to 
both Republican and Dennu ratio organizations in Chii ago, even though 
he made the greater gifts to the Rej)ubli( an Party. WIutc businessmen 
have been state or city bosses, the majority of them have been R(‘j)ubli 
can, from Marcus Hanna of Ohio to Joseph (irundy of Pennsylvania. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS GROUPS 

The United Stacks C'n amber of Commerce 

Business is well rei)resented in Washington. “Of the many organized 
groups maintaining oliices in the (a|)ital, there are no interests more fully, 
more comprehensively, and more efficiently represented than those of 

^ Brady, op. cil , j). 3. ® Beard, op. > it., i>. ‘>2. 
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Amcriran industry.” * Foremost among these business groups is the 
United States Cdiamber of Commerce. It is the biggest in terms of 
membership and the broadest in terms of the types of business for which 
it sp(,*aks. It puljlishes a vast variety of leaflets, pamphlets, Ijooks, and a 
wiflely ( ireulated magazine, Xalion's Business. It has a handsome Wash¬ 
ington headfjiiarters which it calls ‘‘'The Washington Home of .Vmerican 
business,” facing Lafayette* Park across which lie the White House 
grounds. 


I''oi:Ni)r.\<; and Ok(. wizaiH)N 

'The ('hamber of ('omnu'ree was organized in April, 1012, at the sug¬ 
gestion of ('harlc'S Xagcl, Pn'sident d'aft’s Secretary of ('ommerce and 
Labor. Sec rt'tary .\agc*l invited about two thousand commercial bodie?> 
throughout the country to send delegates to an organization meeting. 
Some hcveii iiundred complied, anci after President d'aft and Secretary 
Xagel adclres.sed the m, the (diamln'r was set uj),“ 

d'he organization of the ('hamber is most c'omple.x.”’ Primarily it is a 
federation of some lour hundred trade a.sso( iations and about twelve 
hundred local chambers of commerce. ' .\bout st‘ven thousand individual 
businc'ssmen and corj)orations are also memlu'rs. ’ 

d'he ('hambcT says of itself that “'I'his organization represents no 
spc'c ial sc'gment c)f business, but rather all forms of Vnu'ric an business 
endeavor, large or small, wlu'rever situated.” '' It likes to refer to itself in 
its |)ublicatic)ns as “ d'he W'ashington I leadcjuartersof Americ an business,” 
or as “the Washington, I).(\. oMice of over 75().(H)() busitu'.ss people in 
.\mc-rica.” 

Chtimbcr of i'ommene Bolls, d'o carry out its amioinuc'ment that it 
repre.sents busiuc-ss. it has condiu ted among its memluTs nc‘arl\ a luindrc cl 
reU'ic-nda on cnu-stious oi j)ublic policy. d'ypicall\, the* membcishij) is 
polic’d on a score or more- cjuc’sti«)ns at om e b\ mean'' of a pamphle t ^'c nl 
out from the’Washington otlicc-. and the members arc- asked to write out 

‘ b. 11( M iMg. l\( {'h nt.ition Utlint ( iIOjOi, j> 7.S 

• Haiwotnl L t'hiM'-, Liil’i’t ,ind c ■»/>;/./■’ di .\ii!iiin,il p. 11. 

I'ccr .m ilc.iii -iv L’luUl". i'/>. iil , p ,s2 

H'. J I'l ,iJf ,iiui vvji’wa/.1 \s('i, 1 /.v/t (’>///»(/v. 1 )cp.irlim!it 

of C'omiiu'rii'. bhliisiii.il .Si-ru-s il'JtJ'. p lci.s 

^ Doii.iM Hl.us)li’ll, I-Aonomit I’o.itr , 11 :,I l\'.t:i,,;! l'rt.\surts, INl.C' Monograph 
\o J() tb. p 

I’.iinplilet, lli'f) ]'onrst-!f to Btttcr litKrruftu-nt (11 il p. .s. 
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iind send in their answers. The questions cover a wide variety of topics 
from aj;riculture to urban transportation. A critic of pollin<^ methods 
would say that the phraseology of a majority of them is so leading that 
the result could be predicted in advance. The following is typical: “The 
government should refrain from entering any field of business which can 
successfully be conducted by private enterprise.” Yes. 2609; no, 61. Such 
fields of business would, of course, include the post oHice, highways, the 
Panama Canal, atomic energy, and many others, d'he respondent was 
not olTered a very intelligent choice; he had to take all or nothing. 

.\gain, the wording of the following not only suggi'sts the answer ex- 
pected but is also couched in vague and emotional language; “Numerous 
e.vamples of federal invasion of state sovereignty result not only in retarda¬ 
tion of normal state enterprise and development, but are a source of con¬ 
tinually increasing and wasteful federal expenditures." Yes, 269,1; no, 19.‘ 
\’et defective as these [)olls are, the oOicers of most groups do not even go 
through the motions of consulting their membershi|) before announcing how 
their organizations stand on various i.ssues of public policy, d'he results of 
the referenda are transmitted to C'ongress, which the ('hamber saysit knows 
“like a book," and they are otherwise given the widest jiossible publicity. 

Pressure on Government. To move ('ongress to its way of thinking, the 
Chamber ajiparently relies primarily upon publicity to establish a favor- 
ai)le national public opinion toward business an<l its objectives. It is not 
M) much interesU'd in the passage or defeat of jiartii ular bills as in the de¬ 
velopment of a parti( ular state of niind. “Within the few years of its 
existence," said Herring, “the Chamber has (“ome a long way towar;! 
realizing this goal." " lllaisdell called the ('hamber the press agent of 
organized business in Washington and said that “as a i)i])(‘ line for steady, 
relentless, and timely oj)inion dissemination the Cdiamber of ('ommerce is 
probably unecjuah il." * d’he president of the ('hamber of ('ommerce be¬ 
comes automatically with his election a national figure, and liis sfieeches 
throughout the country are widely reported. (9ne of the most articulati* 
of recent i)resi(lents was lOrii- Johnston, later “czar" of the moving-j)icture 
industry. 

.\lthough its primary ta( tic is propaganda, the ('hamber does not hesi¬ 
tate at direct lobbying in ('ongress. “d'he lJej)artment of (iovernrnental 
Affairs," the ChaminT .says, “concentrates on (Jongress. In that body 
are found most often the beginning and the end of the governmental 
affairs with whi( h Bu.sine.ss is most concerned. Congress is the birthplace 

’ V,-., York J'inus. July 11, 104.S. ‘Op. til., p. 81 U)p. lit., p. 25. 
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of bills for Ibisincss, and may be the* Iasi resort against bills against Busi¬ 
ness. 'I'he department knows ('«)ngress. It knows the individual mem¬ 
bers of the House anrl Senate . . . and it knows how to translate this wide 
knowledge intf) j)laiii speaking and writing....”' When an especially 
important bill is befor(; ('ongress, the l)iq)artment of (Governmental Affairs 
“mobilizes” business opinion concerning it. If the bill passes, the Cham¬ 
ber is .so pf)werful that it can demand and receive for its {)resi(lent an audi¬ 
ence with the President of the United States to urge him to sign or veto, 
whichever may be the position of the ('hamber. It may not prevail, 
esfH'cially not u])on a demot ratic Presi^lent, as W^illiam K. Jack.son, presi¬ 
dent in 1046, failed to persuade President 'I'rurnan to sign the Case Bill, 
which organized labor opf)osed.‘-* But it can make itself heard at the 
highest levels of government. 

In fulfilling its serviit; function to business, tin* ('hamber seeks by 
means of lealh'ts .sent r)ut from Washington to keep busine.ss concerns 
informed of j)ending legislation and administrative decisions that may 
affect them. It has available at its W’ashington office a mass of docu¬ 
mentary material on business which it makes available to businessmen 
and to writers on business affairs. Its staff will a.s.sist visiting members to 
facilitate c'ontacts with govc-rnment, espc-cially with the department 
of ('ommerce. 

“'The ('hambcT’s polic ic's,” it amiounies for itM‘lf. “are humanitarian 
ancl liberal in the true sense of these words.” The sense in which its poli- 
c ies are humanitarian ancl liberal is not, however, the usual sense. There 
is nothing philanthropic in its jclatform; on the contrary, the* ('hamber long 
opposed so( ial scaurity lc‘gislation and public housing, and it wants un- 
c-mployment relief left to the slates. Its liberalism is ])rimarily laissez 
fairc: it isojcpoMcl to h-deral licensing of corporations, to the* St. Lawrence 
waterway projeit, and to similar regional aulhorilu-s, unless the power is 
di'veloped by private companies. But curmiisly it favors the Robinson- 
Palman .\ct and its state counterparts, usually called riTail j)rice main¬ 
tenance or pric e li\ing laws, whic h by preventing pric'e comj)etition siirelv 
limit piivatc' entenprise. In spite of its professions of liberalism and 
humanitarianism. the* ('hamber is generally very conservative in it-' joli 
cic's. More of its attitudes will be discussed below. 

‘ P.cm(>lili't, Utlp Wiurs,',! :,} ih'.t 1 iit, p 
‘ I'or an aiimint v't the int* t\n-w '^howini; the UtK" 

.Vc.e Yofk June t. I'MU 


ot ainnnit in'- .nK.nn t d m-c 
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The National Association of Manuf\cturers 

The National Association of Manufacturers states that it was organized 
as a result of the depression of 189vS. Its organization meeting in 1895 was 
addressed by William McKinley, then governor of Ohio.’ In form, it is a 
nonprofit corporation, organized under the laws of New York, with its 
official headquarters in New York City, though it has, of course, a Wash¬ 
ington office. It is not a federation, but an integrated association of some 
16,500 corporations. Trade associations and individuals are not admitted 
to membership.^ Unlike the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers makes no systematic attempt to poll its 
membership on issues; rather, positions on public riuestions arc taken at 
conventions, hy the 138-member board of directors, or by an executive 
committee between meetings of the board. The president of tlie Associ¬ 
ation is usually a small manufacturer of very conservative views, who 
serves for one or two years. 'Phe presidents of the giant c()r|)()rations, 
which by general agreement dominate the .Association because tlieir con¬ 
cerns firoviflc the funds l)y which it operates, do not serve as its pre.sident. 
•About 5 per cent of the total nnmiber.ship contribute about lialf the money; 
fewer than one hundred corporations have, over the years, had a majority 
of the members of the board.^ Policy-making rests in the liands of “the 
e.xecutive elements of the .Vssociation/’ that is, in “the full-tinu* secre¬ 
tariat.’’ ^ 

Subsidiary Groups. .Mthough the National Association of Manufactur¬ 
ers is not a federation, it seeks to encourage state a.ss()ciations and vertical 
associations of manufacturers, which are allied with it in the National 
Industrial Council. One president of the National .Association in an an¬ 
nual address thus exiiresscd the organizing obji'ctives of the pariMit group: 

‘ Julin .SeovilK- ami .Noel .Sargent, i\ul and I’anty in Iht: TAI'.C Monofirap/is 
[). .SSS. For ail aieoiiiit of it> early liistory '-ee Clareiue I'>. Jloniiett, Employers' 
Assodations in the Unitai Stales {V>21), |»j>. .100 .102. 

‘■^Committee on (’ainpait^ii Kxjienditures, 1046, of llu; House of Representatives, 
Report (HeieinbiT ,11, lOlUj, j). .12. 1 lie .X'-'-oi iutioii does iiol luihli^h its nienil)erslii|) 

ll^l-^. 

' Hrady, op. i it , pji .HI 212. Mfred .S. Cleveland has caluilaled that “from 19.1.1 
to 1946, 12.S corpora(loriv, have held 6.1 fier (ent of all dirc( torshiijs, 8S.S executive 
commit ti e memberships, 79 per cent of tinanie committee membersliijis, and 52 jmt 
cent of the major e.xecutive oHuc-s. 'this Krouj) lonstitutes O.S per cent of current 
niembersliip.’’ For further analy-is of the N.\.M si-e Cleveland’s article, “NAM: 
Spokesman for Imlu'-liy?’’ llareard Husini ss Rivieie, vol. 26 (.May, 194H), pp. .171. 

* Clevc'laiid. op < it., u. 161. 
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“Ours was the first aiul has continue*! to he th<* only "eneral organization 
of manufacturers exclusively embracing all trades, conditions, sections, 
and sizes of industrial units. VVe have witne.ssefi and otten assisted at the 
birth of nearly every state awx iation . . . aiul of many ol the special 
organizations now serving f>articu!ar trade, geogra[)hi('. or other homo¬ 
geneous groups.” ^ "I'Ih; .Vati*>nal Asio* iation, however, disclaims any 
control ov<-r the .\ati«)nal Industrial ('ouncil; and its leader^liip in that 
body “ariM-s *)iit of the fact that the \ \M i', a -fjun i* of a* < urate informa¬ 
tion with respect to matt(‘r^ *)f (otnuion int<Tc>t " ' ^hi•^ (!!■-> lairner is 

j)robably too modest. 

A similar relationship exists with regard to the .National lndu''tri;d 
('onferetK «• board, will* h * laim^ to lx* an “ ind»-)H-ndent fa< t nnding body.” 
^ome members and ollicc'is *)f the National As^x iation of .Manufacturers 
“|)artit ipated in its organization and su|)pt»rted its development,” but 
“the NAM has no inlluence other than a^ one of the man\ oreani/ations 
which are ctjiistituent members.” * 

'I'lie (diamber of ('ommene and the .National A'^M)(latlon of .Manu- 
fat'turers are not rivals, but allies. .Among th(‘ founders of the ('hamber 
“were delegates from the XA.M which for many years was a member of 
the Chamber.” ‘ Sint'e the (diamber has a bigger bast* anti a Intiatler 
membership, it was only natural that thealn-atly organi/etl manufat turers 
shoultl welct)me anti assist at its establishment. I'lit* twt> gittups dt) not 
always see public jxilicies exactly alike, but their dillen n> es aie niint)r. 

Ofyfxtsilion lo Ldhor. Tlie ctMurntm impresMon given b\ ihe jj'ihhiitv 
t)f the Natitinal Asstu iatitni is well sumnual up in the uools oi bratl) , wht) 
has writ ten, “'The histtiry of the \ \M ha-, slniwn tlial, e\v epl ft)r t erlain 
shtirl intervals, its tivershadowing interest lias been in labtir relatit)n'^. A 
ctimmon intc-rcst in tijiposing tnganizeil l.dior has M ived to ii ild the 
membershij) ttigether, to tiominate the motives in organizing aiit! pet it ( i- 
ing the mathinery tif the N'K', and tt) j)rt>vide a never failing l.on.i t.i t,|) 
|)ttsilit)n tt) hlieial sot ial legislatuni of the .New 1 )eal \aiit t\.” 1 he in.ni 
ufacturers wt)uld assert, however, that siu h a statement is ntti -tiitiK 
aicuratt'. 'Their sj)t)kesnu*n say that never thi «)Ug!'.out iu hi'-ti>;\ has 
the \sstn ialit)!! ■■ t h.dleiigetl the right ol labttr either ittoieaia/i m t.> l.ar 

' JeliM t\ I'.il-aerloii, tiuDletl hy lir.i«ly, i)/>. i//., p. her .u u uim ^n n'.i .u 

l.ti tiinrC .iv-ot MtiiMi-, Ml -tate polilU" "ee I). ^ 

I ,Kl^hitur, Ot V tln;s,. tot no. .It:.! ILlle /. IK 1 . /’. 

V-. ' 1 orj, |,|). tt) f)^ 

'Sve\ilK .nth .'s.ivyeDl. i>/> .. p '‘HI 

•' Mi.iiK . (i/> , , p 1 ) 
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gain collectively.” ^ What it has done is to oppose virtually every objec¬ 
tive that organized labor has sought.- 

Tn 1904 the NAM adopted a set of nine labor prini ii>les, which came to 
be called Parryism from the name of the mai\ then president of the .Associ¬ 
ation, David M. Parry. Later presidents have reallirmed the position 
of the Association on these principles, and one president went so lar as to 
call them the biblc of the NAM. 'Phe most imi^orUint of the doctrines is 
the open shop: “No person should l)e refused employment or in any way 
discriminateil against on account of membe.rshij> or non-membership in 
any labor organization. ...” Other doctrines grow out of this; for exam¬ 
ple, “it is the right of the employer to discharge any emjdoyee when he 
sees fit.” And “employers must be free,” in the determination of wages, 
from “interference or dictation on the part of individuals or organizations 
not directly parties to such contracts.” ^ 

Over the years the N.VM has opposed the exemption of labor unions 
from the Anti-'Prust Act, the limitations in the Norris-La Oiiardia Act 
upon the right of federal courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes, and 
the eight-hour day for federal employees. It put its opposition to federal 
child-labor legislation on the high constitutional ground that ('ongress 
had no right to regidate manufacturing or prodiution. It asserted simi¬ 
larly that the Wagner Act was luuonstitutioual and bisidi's was unlair to 
cm])l(»V(‘rs. It favored the (Aise Bill and the Pal t-I lari ley Act, which 
it alleged would redress the balance.' As organized labor has recently 
come to favor the guaranteed annual wage, the NA.M has oi)j)osed that, 
Earl Bunting, i)resident in IW, saitl the guaranteed :iimual wage is im- 
practiiable. that it “ promises pay for idleness." ’ 

In sjute of all its protestations to the contrary, the j)ublicity of the 

’ S(<nilK' ;ui(l ,Sar,L(ciit, op. <il., p. 

’ “T'lio Natioii.il latioji of .Maiiiifaetun rs is opjxiscd to pi.n In ally i-verythiii;^ 

that tin- Anu ru an 1 ( (U r.ition of Lal»or and Minilar unions aclvoi air, Ironi (losrd shop 
ai;r( niu nt-' to labor Ir^islalion.” Hon'irtt, <//., p. dd.s. |{onnrit (|)|) .^Ut .^OS) 
fiuolrs a srrn-s of slatrnunls by presidents of tlie N.AM to show the altitude of the 
A-'s.n lation fouard labor. Mie follouing i.s a short (“.\aniple: “ 1 he N.itional .\s.so 
(lation of .Manufai lurers is not ti^htiiii; labor unionism as mk )]. It is only li^dbniK 
the vu( > and folln - which have » rejit into some ol the unions through tin ir ij^norant, 
corrupt, . 111(1 auiocr.itii IcMders.” 

.Vll the principle^ are reiirmled in Hlaisdell, op. tit., p. X-L and iii Itoiiiiett, op. nt., 
p. l‘)(). 

* .Seoville and .Sarj'rnt, op. cil., pji. 400, .summarize the \ ieu.s of the A.s.sociation 
on ’abor le-i-lation over iiftv year>. 

.\V:e Yo>k I'loir,, .SunJ-iy Ma.;,.izinr ((ktolier 12, 1047), p. IX. 'rius lon« article 
is a coiiv'enient resume of tlie attitinlcs of the ,n.\M on manv current problc-ms. 
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National Association of Manufacturers makes it appear to oppose labor 
unions as unions. Its l)f)ilerplate sheet. Industrial Press Service, which it 
claims is used by 47.S() country newspaj^rs, carries cartoons of labor 
leaders to make; them look like fat j)olitiral bosses. The columns usually 
contain some j)at fjuotations which attack labor in a general way, such as, 
“Free collective bargaining is being replacetl Ijy collective demanding.” 
And the prepared editorials have an anti-labor slant. It blamed “wage 
demands” for the jxjstwar inflation. 'I'he publicity also seeks to widen 
the breach between agriculture and organi/ed labor by reiterating that 
the farmer has no eight-hour day, no portal-to portal pay. .V recent car¬ 
toon showed a farmer looking at his field and saying. “.Sup[)ose all us 
farmer-^ joined a Union and (juit raisin’ foo<l; we could collci tive bargain 
a jiretty good (ontract in just about three days!” ‘ 

Propdf^amla Methods. 'I'he National Ass«)ciation of Manufacturers 
does not control many pofiular votes through its 16,5(K) corporation mem¬ 
bers. Association [lublicity sometimes reh'rs to the millions of stockhold¬ 
ers in its member concerns, but it may well be doubted if many of these 
jieoplir realize that they are represented, even imliri'ctly, in the N.\M. Fo 
influence legi.slation it has to dejiend primarily upon its jiropaganda, 
though where e.\|)edient it has engaged in electioneering. One of its 
presidents ti‘stif'u;d that “We have endeavored both to elect and to defeat 
candidates for ol'lice. We have tried to elect to C.'ongre^s men whom we 
have; known to pos.sess the courage of their (onvictions, and to get uiuler 
fhe skin of this industrial (jue.stion. and wlio fearle^>.ly opposid tlie legis¬ 
lation we have been opposing.” - More recent testimony would indicate 
that it has abandoned this tactic and depends upon what it t alls the “ bank 
account theory” of public relations, which it slates thus: “ It necessitates 
making regular and fre»|uent deptjsils in the bank of l*ubli» (iood-Will so 
that valid checks t'an be <lrawii on this act ount when it beionu s desirable 
to light for that which is right or agaiii'-t that which would harm or 
destroy the linterpii.^e System.” ' Some three or four millions of dollars 
a year are put into and drawn from this bank of iiublic good will, accord¬ 
ing to the .\sso4 iation’s reports. It speiuU about .S75,(HH) a year for the 
serviies of public rel.itioiis loim-.e! and j)ubli* oj)inion rc-eai^ h. experts 
who show the .Vnso< iation whom to ilraw the clua ks to. National adwrtis- 

‘ I>-ue ul I >i t..lu i f), I'J 17 

■ Ui,irii!j;s, on .Si-n.ur ‘>2. Sixlv-thinl C'onures". 1 ir^t Si'-mn, I’.irl .^f), 

1 . \M)1 

■NNatioii.il i.itii'ii of M.imif.u turer?. /7/c /7#.Vi< Ktl.dions i<f i/ic 

t "I’l .i’/ \l r \ ipaniphlet. p .S. 
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ing receives the most money, nearly $2,000,000; next is $332,000 for the 
“Opinion Moulders Program” — that is, “meetings with leaders in the 
fields of education, religion, women’s clubs, agriculture, and veterans. 
They also involve the production and distribution of four regular period¬ 
icals — Trends, which goes to 36,500 educators; Program Xotes, which 
goes to 40,000 leaders of women’s clubs; Agricultural News Letter, which 
goes to 30,0(X) farm leaders; and Understanding, a new periodical for the 
clergy.” Publicity and “literature” together cost nearly half a million 
dollars. The Industrial Press Service, for instance, is charged to publicity; 
and in the first nine months of 1946 alone, N.AM “turned out 816,110 
copies of 45 pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, etc.,” including teaching aids 
for schools. A speakers’ training program costs $224,000 a year, and radio 
$140,000. The Association has produced six motion pictures, which in 
nine months were “ shown to 4620 audiences comprising an estimated total 
of 455,000.” ^ In any four years the Association will spend more for this 
all-around publicity than any political party. .And the material is tech¬ 
nically excellent very shrewdly and carefully prepared whereas much 
I)arty propaganda is crude and poorly adapted to its recipients. 

Other attitudes of the N.\M will be discussed below. Its objectives, 
which “have not altered appreciably since the turn of the century,” have 
been summarized by Alfred Cleveland thus; 

(1) reduction of the bargaining power of organized labor, both with respect 
to employer-employee relations and to indirect governmental sources of 
union power; (2) nunimization of the tax Ininlen on industrial profits and 
managerial compensation; (3} elimination, modification, and prevention 
of public regulation or government particijiation in industrial functions 
and ]irocesses; and (4) encouragement of direct and indirect public aid to 
industry if not in conllict with the other objei tives.- 

The NAM will usually be found in opposition, “'riiroughout the entire 
period of the 193U’s and well into the war years, the Assoi iation ()|)poscd, 
never did it lead,” wrote ('leveland, and cited a long list of measures which 
the N.AM was against, from the Securities Act to the renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade .Agreements Act. When, on rare occasions the NAM 
has favored legislation, 'AVilliout exception the measures favored by tlu 
NxAM provided .some sort of aid to business and industry. Without 
exception rigid opposition was maintained against similar assistance to 
other groups and against all regulatory measures pertaining to industry.” * 

’ I’iHurLS aii<l riiiotatioiis fnim (wniphlft ciln! above. ^Op. cil., p. .356. 

^ Ibid., {). .4s7. Italu'' in (he original. 
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The Trade Assoc [ateons 

'I hc I)( |);irtniriU of ('oinmcrcc (‘stimiitcs that there arc about 8(X)() 
stat(,* and national trade asvx iatioii'^ in tlie I nited States, which have 
aj)[)ro.\imately 6(H),(K)0 total membership. Ihc de[)artment defines a 
trarle as^jciation as “a voluntary non-prolit oifjjani/ation of business 
competitors (usually in one brain h of the manulac tillin'^, distributing, or 
S(*rvi< e fields) (he cibjeetive of wliic h is to assist il.^ members and its indus¬ 
try in dealini' with mutual problems” in .sev'^eral area-^, such as accountinf^ 
pra< li< es, business ethics, or relations witli i^overnment ^ l‘,\amf)les from 
each of the three fields would be: the \meri( an Iron and Steel Institute, 
(he American Retail l•'ed<Talion, tin- Copper and brass Ri-search .Associa¬ 
tion. 

.V/cr fifif/ Vnrirty. .\lthou«^h there wen* some trade associations before 
bSOO, national associations were ran* until aft«*r the* Ci\'!l War. Sev'eral 
claim to have* bc-c-n the* first to be- or;;ani/ed nation.dly or the* “first of 
national .scope.” l Ac’u though many, like* fhc* \mt rii an l>urc*au of Ship- 
piiif^ and the* National X.ssociation of W'octI .M.inufac turc*rs. have bc-en in 
c*\is(encc* for more* than three* ((uartc*rs of acc'iiturw “.Mortalitv is hc*a\’\' 
amon)^ newly established assoc iations, e*spc i iaily if annual revenue dc pc-nds 
on small firms.”I'liis mortality aiicl (he* compl *\it\ of indusfr\ lo- 
^t*(her ac c ount lor the* ha|)ha/.ard f^rowth and o\t tlaj)pinir ol func tioiis of 
the associations, 'flic* cotton industry, for iusiaiicc, h.is tw,, tr.ide 

associations, iron and stc-c-l, ninet\ c-ii^ht , pape*i picidm ts. si\i\ otc-. 
‘‘'fhe owiic*r of a dc*parfmc*nt store* in ('olumbus. ()hio. m.i\ ImM me mber 
sliip in sue li national and local i^roups of distnbutors a-^ the Cdlumbu^ 
Rc-lail Merchants’ \ssoc i.ition, ()hio Rc-tail I >r\ (locxU \-'oCat ion, ()luo 
Slate* Council ol Retail Me-rcliants, and X.ition.d Retail l)i\ (ioods 
\ssoc lat ion ” ’ Sonic* .issoc iat ions .m* fc-dc'i .it ious oi •^t.lte ..id Imal 
groups; olhcMs ail* intci;ratt*cl; still others .ue coniplev c ombatatiiiu- nl 
both to nils ol c)ri.ian i/at ion with v.u ious i \ pcs ot niembc! shi] i> '^tuie .ire 
statled only b\ a part time* sec ie*tar\ , others, like* the X-mumi,,,-! ,,f 
\mei u .in Railroads, liave a subst.int ial luiduet .ind .i iarei' st.ut w ha h i n 
f^aj^es ill wide* public ity. riie avi*r.i_i;e iin onie oi 1 !(>(» as-.c i.n i, .n . d 

' Juilkiiis, (i/> i//.|) ’ 1 Ills ill Mi’.itiiMi c-\c liiiic s -.mule |>iir|><"i* -'rL'.e. , ,ii’ i . -m h 

.IS I icilil Imii .iu> c h.uut lei ~ III 11 >ie.mi ii e pii uiia c t- i . ■ i>| -i '.cl i \ i - .i: ■ i ,i - . ii.il 
.is-,, u i.U u 111- blit sill h [Ml .ii-..imi.c! ' .Is the NiN ■ : k I'ti - i ■ ■; i i;'if 

nr till \iiuti.in blie.il le.stituli .irc iiit .ii .etc 1_\ .is^u ;.ilni u .1 h. tl-i” : .. -ir.i 

* It'ui . 1. -s Ibui . I- .> 
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was $4S,()00 per annum; the Ingsest, S250.(KK). l-ifteen hundred associa¬ 
tions reported total income in 19dS of S7(),(K)0,(XX)d 

Types of Activities. The activities of the associations are variously 
classiiied. hainsod and Gordon put first amon^ seventeen cate<>;ories, 

“Crovemment relations, including contacts with administrative agencies 
and legislative lobbying.” Other objectives also touch the work of gov¬ 
ernment, such as “elimination of .suppo.sedly undesirable methods of com¬ 
petition” which may lead to lobbying for price tiding laws, or take a.ssoci 
ations before the kedi'ral 'I'rade ('ommis.sion. Still other activities, such 
as “develo])ment of new uses for industry ])roducts,” may produce little or 
no contact with government.- 

■Mthough World War 1 stimulated the formation of trade associations, 
it was the National Industrial Recovery Act of which made them 
(|ua.si-public agencies for the administration of the codes of fair lompi'ti 
lion and ('onsecpiently produced the thou.sandsof as.sociations now active, 
d'here were only about 5(M) in 1931; by 19dS there weri* 1500; each census of 
them finds more. Since most of them came into existeiue because* of an 
item of legislation, it is not surjiri.sing that their leading activity should be 
government relation.s. 

Interest in (iovrrnmcnt Relations. Perhaps fifty thousand bills are in- 
troeluced in .Vmerican U;gislative bodies during each session. .\n unknown 
but substantial number of these bills, state and national, an* dratted by 
and introduced for trade associations. 'The associations ol railroads 
sponsor bills to limit the si/c's of trucks; tlu; retail druggists’ assoc iations 
favor bills to pre vent the sale of medicines by dej)artment store's; insurance* 
associations sc'c'k the right to is.^ue lU'w types of ])olic ies the- itc'ins tav- 
ori'cl and o))j)osc-d run into the thousands. In the* ye-ars be'tore* the* Re*c ip- 
rocal Trade Agree*mc*nts Act, the a-^sofintions were- active in lobbying for 
tariffs to favor the-ir industries.’ Now llu'v have turned to working for 
the- termination of the ae t or to put pressure on the* State I )e-j)artme*nt in 
ordc'r to obtain favorable agrei-me-nts. 

In addition to the tyj)e‘sof legislation that affe*e't all biisiiu'ss, dise'usse*d 
below, almost an\’ imicortant |)roposal, an approjiriations bill, a labor rela- 
tienis bill, a bill reorganizing the administrative branch of a govennment, 

‘ ('harlcs .\. Ti-arcc-, Tr<i<ir Ass<)( iiilion Sunry, 'T.\K(' Muiiot'raph IS (19-tl), p. 7. 

Mt-rlf l aiii-od and laiiculn (iordmi, CuAcnnnent nml iiw .{moimn lumiumy (1941), 
p|) -sjn .^.iO I lll■^ ciilirc hixik well u«irth <-.\aiiiinati<»n hy students iiilc-rested in 
till- lelalioii" i)f g<I riiincnt and husiiu-ss. 

Sic- l-k I'.. Scliatt-'iu-idi-r, Pultlifs, J^nwsurci, and the Tariff 
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will involve the interests of a numl)er of the trade associations. The Port- 
la/ul (VnicfU A^vjciaf ion wants more roads, especially if they are built of 
concrete; corise^(iiently, it is interested in almost every appropriations 
bill. 'I'he utilities associations, such as the Edison Klectric Institute, are 
opposed to appropriation', pjr public-owned power [)rojects. The National 
Council of American Shipbuilders wants appropriations for the merchiint 
marine and the .Vavy. Ilank«*r'.’ a'.sociations are interested in the form, 
/neans (jf sale, and interest rate', of public bomls. 'I'he j)ossibilities of 
arousin*' the trade groups are endles'.. 

Many of the associations luive had trouble with the federal f^overnment 
under the Sherman and Clayton \cts. I rom P>2S to IM.^7. cases against 
sixty live important trade as'.tu iations took them before the I’ederal 
'I'rade Commi'.'.ion,' The 'I'NKC stiuly found 12.s ciws in the period 
between l‘^d.s and IbdP.- 'I'here i'> an abundame of evidence to indi¬ 
cate tlial the ^M'oups tend to act like* domestic cartels; “price and pro- 
dui tion control is potc-ntially implicit in any .sc hetne of institutionali/^ed 
CO opcTation ainon^; supposcal c ompetitors. Adam Smith one e propounded 
the* classic rc-mark that ‘j>oople of the same trade sc*lclom meet toj^dher 
c-x’en for mc-rrimeiit and divc-rsion, but the* c onxeasation eiuls in a con- 
spirac \ a^^aiust the public-, or in some contrixanc e to rai^c* j)ric es.’” 
The assoc iati(Ml-', wrote liradx, are part of the' “ implenic'nlat ion of 
monc)|)oi\The s|uailic' dexices wliic h they tise (and whii h may lead to 
complaints ai^aiiist the j^roups by the Department of Jiisti.c i are listed 
and fulls clisi ussed ill (he* I'XDC memoKraph Price a.urcemcMils. the 
allot ation ol «.alc-s territories, and uniform disioiints arc- samj)l(‘s 'To 
iucl((e from their tiadc- iouinals, nuisi ot (he assot iations would lil.c to see 
I he Sherman and ( 'lax ton At ts amendetl to pel mit x\ hat they like to call 
the “sell ic-enlalion " ol imlu'.trx, so that tonteriis aheads c‘viabli''hecl 
could Ic-l,m11s prex'eiit “chiselei's” from iisin^r pric e-c ulliny to i into the 
market, and so that other “abus<“,” and “exte-'-'es” of t ompetition c oiild 
be- eliminated. 

' Hi.i.ls, !1 ! - I’t .in I, i)/e . ;i . |) <>7. 

I .llll'o.l .lllii C ...tiloii, ,»/> .;/.|) .s.C I 111' I )t li.lllmellt ..1 Jil'l.i t l'M'.lCi.]l..ili'ly 

lii.uni. .1 1.1 Li <■). I)|. '.\ nil .ill el llu- .1. li\ilu - I'l llie li.c.it .i". . ..t I..l,iti' 

lilt Shu 111 .Ill .iiul C'l.ixt.in \il-, lull new .iinl then tlie I.e.Wi.'- .'I in. .u.eiinuil 
l-linc .iewii l.ii; -,im. (l|, s,.,i,,„l„, jy lots. |,„ Pi, .\ , . J ^ 

i.petle.l, "I lie lii.ikt 1 inrn; M.inuMt lui, I' \",Hiali.'n. In. . w.i' i;.- uc' .ii„l 
u il h 'e\ cnleeii .'t it' i .>ii). >r.ile iiu mini' .iii.l nine elln. lal' el 1 he t em. r - .o ; i < <1 a 
l..f.il el si ’,000 tlneti';ii an .mli i 'i^-u .i 1 >\ 1 e.li ml Ji.tlue l'..'.war,: \ ( , ' u r \ < -ut- 
.l.l\. Itii' l,.',leue.| die d. f. n.i.inl'' plea' el tuho iontti.dtr^ t.' lliiu in.a. Im. iit.s 
i li.iru:mL; \ i.'l.ili.'ii ,>1 (lie atili liii'l law'. . . .“ 
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Businesses Operating under Licenses or Franchises 

There is a special group of businesses which exists because of licenscN, 
charters, or franchises. These interests have long had a peculiarly in¬ 
timate relationship with governments. Their right to do business at all 
depends upon fiositive action by government, and many of them, once 
granted permission, are regulated with varying degrees of minuteness by 
appropriate agencies. Radio and other public utilities, the liquor indus 
try, motion pictures, horseracing and gambling, dance and pool halls, 
amusement parks, stockyards, and grain elevators arc a few such enter¬ 
prises, They have, of course, their trade associations; there are twenty 
connected with licensed beverages alone, among them the .\merican 
Brewing Industry and the Distilled Spirits Institute. 'I'he motion-picture 
industry has about a dozen, of which the best known is the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. I'he National iClectrii' Light 
.\ssociation got such a bad name as a result of a congressional investiga¬ 
tion of its activities that it was di.ssolved, and the electrical utilities are 
now represented in the Fxlison Klectric Institute. It is not necessary to 
multiply examples. 

'The i)ossibilities for i)rorit inherent in the granting of monopoly j)rivi 
leges l)y means of franchi.ses or licenses have, over tlie generations, offered 
temptations to corruption that neither businessmen nor politicians could 
always resist. 'I'he land grants to the railroads, the ('redit Mobilier 
scandal, the inirchase of legislatures and city councils by streetcar and 
interurban traction interests, and many similar incidents are familiar to 
students of American history. 

In State Politics. In tlie politics of most states tliere is an observal)le 
tendency for these licensed enterjnisos to work together, and they do so 
for a variety of [)urpo.ses to prevent regulation or certain types of regu¬ 
lation; to obtain the .selection of favored persons for administrative boards 
or commissions; to limit the numl)er of licenses and to i)re.vent i)ubli(Iy 
owned comj)etition with licensees; to hold down lic'ense fees or franchise* 
taxes; and to obtain the renewal of licen.ses and franchi.ses under terms 
favorable to the enterprise concerned. Even when a [)erj)etual franchise 
has been obtained - and few legislative bodies grant such a thing texiay 
the hedder cannot relax his political vigilance lest the franchise be taxed or 
condemned, or lest .some publicly owned competition be established 
against it. California, for instance, was notable for the long dominance of 
its politics by the Southern Pacific Railroad: 
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Since its hef'innings the Southern Pacific has liecn in politics to attain 
its einls. Hut there were other elements, with enrls to be secured, in 
pf>litics. 'I'he liquor traflie, licensed as well as unlicensed, guilty of grave 
abuses, ff)und itself constantly confronterl with adverse public ojiinion. 
(ianiblers were maintaining enormously profitable establishments. . . . 
Sigregated vice districts, also enormously profitable to their exploiters, 
[existed] in |)ra<ti(ally every imiKirtant city in the state. 

'fhese various interests . . . were in fxilitic.s to head olT adverse legis¬ 
lation, and even adverse action in the courts. .\s time went on, these 
various inliTests united for political control, d'hat control was known as 
“dhe .Southern Pacific Machine.” This machine dominaterl not only 
the state legislature, but the legislative bodies of practically every munici¬ 
pality and county in the state. Statutes and onlinances, clearly without 
the approval of the general |Miblic, w'ere enacted by such legislative bodies, 
an<l the people wen* powerless to resist. On the other hand, nee<led Ic'gisla- 
lioii to meet the re<iuin*ments of the developing state was rep<*atc‘d!v 
denied.' 

Persons not intiniately fiuniliar with state and local jxilitics fre(|iiently 
ji.ssert that thi* inlUience of lirensc'd businc*ss upon local govermiu'nts is 
not as great as it was a gen<‘ration ago, in tin* era of the “muckrakers " 
Hut wlienat-the track b(‘tting on horse races runs close to two billions of 
dollars a year, licenses to conduct such enterjtrisi's are obviously valu¬ 
able; and when unknown billions pass through the hands of bookmakers 
who o|)eiate illegally at the sufferance of local tiuthorities. the stake's of 
this jiolitics are probably as gr(*at as those in tin* heydays of the gas and 
tiai lions rings, if not greater. 

In .Miami, according to Henning Heldt, 

.Ml the le.iding night spots have g.imbling rooms which usually run 
inimolc-sled dining the se.ison. True, there are sporadic raids, but thev 
ionic*, .is .1 rule*, tou.ird the* end of the winter wlu*n no one i.ires. 'Hu* 
opc*i.i|()i> seem inununi* from arri*st .ind |)K*as,intly p.iv the* fi*\\ hundreds 

of doll.Us in lines assoM-d .ig.uiisi their hiri'd help.\nd the i it\ c.in 

liudgc't .1 couple of hundit'd thous.md dollars annually in its fme .lud for- 
leiiure fund with perfi't t .issiir.uuc* tli.it the figure will be met - 

riuis tlu'ta* can be* a kind of unoliiidal licensing. 

In every slate' where dograc ing is permitted, it is very active in politics. 

‘ 1 I.ink 11 ii hl'oi II. ■■ Snini c-s ni (ippn-^itiiMi to Hiri'ct Legislation in ('aliiornia,” in 
e.w . ' t>:, ic .’a/' ef ( ,i!ifotriti, vol. 2.s, p. .*'12 (n.d ), ciuntiii hy 
I’t \i\ \iiil(i-oM. c . 1 , f/i'c'.j.i lit'it ntnit nl tPMit, p. PH. 

In ( *.o / i i/v. Kobe It ."s Mien, c'ditor. \ anguard Press (PHT), p. SU. 
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The slot machines in many localities exist only because of protection ex¬ 
tended by local ofhcials. The numbers game is perhaps by itself as big a 
business as horseracing, although its records are, of course, not open to 
public inspection. But as a sample, the attorney general of New Jersey 
in 1945 seized records of lottery operators in the small city of Bayonne 
which showed that they were taking in more than a million dollars a year.' 

In those states where saloon, tavern, package store, or beer licenses are 
issued - and especially in those in which the number of licenses is limited 
in proportion to population - it is a sort of rule of tluimb that a w()uld-l)e 
licensee must, to obtain his license, pay the controlling political organiza¬ 
tion at least as much as the license fee, and he must lie pr<‘pari‘d to repeat 
this contribution in each election campaign. If he does not, he will he 
clo.sed uf) and lo.se his license for some alleged or framcd-u|) violation of the 
law. One of the simplest devices for dealing with a reluctant contributor 
is to have a minor who looks older than his years purchase, in tlu‘ presence 
of witiK'sses, a drink of lif(Uor. 

State legislatures are more reluctant than C'ongress to conduct investi¬ 
gations, and when they do conduct investigations of local politics tlu'v 
seem to be easily frustrated. When the New York legislature went after 
the O’t'onnells in 1945, it found itself or perha])s bettiT, it found the 
expense and |)ayroll accounts of its meml)ers investigated l)v the (list rict 
attorney of .Mbany County, elected by the O’C'onnells, jind nothing hap- 
peticd. In that instance it was alleged that beer licenses were issued only 
to saloons which bought O’C'onnell beer. 

It .seems unlikely, therefore, that the days of the lila< k llor.sci Cavalrv 
are gone forever and that businesses whidi operate under francliisc's and 
licenses arc not active in politU'S. It would probably be t lf)ser to the facts 
to infer that the o|)erators liave learned what not to do. .\s one I’hila 
(lelphia politician put it, “ .\ny man who invites in two wit nesses to sei* him 
tak(‘ a bribe deserves the full jx-nally of the law.” d'hi‘ use of j)ro))aganda, 
especially publicity, may be just as effective and is certainly mm h safer. 

(dearly some licensed businesses have, through the advertising done by 
their trade associations, been making big (lejxisits in what the National 
•Vssociation of Manufacturers called the Bank of Public (iood-Will. 'The 
weekly advertisements entitled “From Where 1 .Sit,” published by the 
brewers in country newspaiiers and drafted to kjok like (olumns (jf ((.m- 
mentary, are an example. 'Fhe immen.se amount of good-will advertising 
done by the electric utilities, the railroads, and the .\m»‘ri(an 'I'elephone 

’ XriKiir/c (\rw /‘Arninfi .Vni v, 4, 1015. 
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and Telegraph Comf)any is known to every observant reader of news¬ 
papers and magazines. The racetrack corporation in New Hampshire 
annually has a charity week, during which its profits, amounting to about 
sixty-five thousand dollars, are set aside for distribution to churches, 
orphanages, hospitals, and other charitable organizations. The gover¬ 
nor of the state, at the request of the officials of the corporation, ap¬ 
points a committee of bishops, other church olTicers, and heads of char¬ 
itable organizations, to divide the money. If on some future occasion 
there may not be enough legislators on the track payroll to obtain a 
majority to renew the franchise of the racetrack, the operators may be 
able to call for these deposits they have made in the Hank of Public Good- 
Will. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS IN POLITICS 

Pnoiigh of tile spec itic objec lives of different types of businesses have 
been discussed to indicate that it is hazardous to speak of business as a 
united interest. There are, however, a number of political objectives 
upon which all, or nearly all, businesses and business groups agree. 'I'hese 
policies are fairly stable and persistent in .\merican jiolitics. 'I'here are, 
of course, variations in the degree to which one public policy or another will 
affect a partic ular business, with conse<|uent variations in the res])onse of 
the interest affected. A discussion of some of the more important of these 
policies ujion which businc.ss takes a stand follows. 


'Fa.xaiion 

No l)usinessnian, it seems safe to say. likes to have his c()mj)anv taxed. 
Most busiiu’ss organi/ations assert that taxes in geiuTal, and ujion them in 
partic ular, are too high. 'Phis conijilaint, needless to say, is age-old; it has 
been di.scovered on the clay tablets of .\ssyria. d'he taxpayers’ associa¬ 
tions now active in slate and local politics are dedit ated to tlie |)n)j)osiii()n 
that taxes are too high 

The publicity of l)Usine^^ organi/ations tends to give the general im¬ 
pression -- without making the assertion explicit that tax money is 
wastetl money. 'Phe plirase “government spending" is common, and no 
stress is ever laid upon the services and sub.sidies that government provides 
for business with the money it gets from ta.xes. The im|)lication is always 
that “taxeaters" and bureaucrats live in luxury at public ex{)enM*. in- 
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dulging in “waste and extravagance,” while the taxpayers’ dollars go 
“ for needless and often political projects.” ^ A recent issue of the Indus¬ 
trial Press Service offered to the country newspapers a cartoon of one 
farmer talking to another and saying, “ If we had the guts our forefathers 
had we wouldn’t be payin’ these high taxes. We’d rare-up and kick the 
Bureaucrats into the middle of next week.” - No hint was conveyed that 
some, at least, of the tax money might be going to carry the debt left 
over from the war. Rarely does any business group make a direct attack 
upon another organized group, such as veterans, whose activities result in 
high taxes; rather, the publicity assails the anonymous bureaucrats. 

The form and incidence of taxes interest business grouj^s in many ways. 
The tariff, of course, is a tax - one of the few widely favored by many 
industries. Occasionally one kind of business will seek to have punitive 
taxes put upon a competitor, as the independent retail grocers and drug¬ 
gists’ associations have advocated the special taxes on chain stores. Retail 
merchants’ associations in general dislike sales taxes because of the addi¬ 
tional cost of collecting them for the state or city, and because such taxes 
reduce mass buying power. But the landlords organized in the state ('on- 
ferences of real estate boards prefer the impo.sition of sales taxes to any 
increases in the general property tax, and the N.VM has advocated a fed ¬ 
eral manufacturers’ sales tax. Business groups representing corporations 
continually complain about the double taxation of dividends and income 
from dividends, and they are bitterly op|)ose(l to taxes on undistributed 
and excess profits. Corporations seek low taxes on the intangible proix^rty 
they own, and if they fail to get them, they will move their legal situs to 
states that have low taxes on such property. 'I’he same is true of taxes on 
shares of stock issued, and the states vie with one another to olTer such 
low taxes that corporations will move within their borders. When such a 
movement is comi)lete, the total of the ta.xes collected at low rates is im- 
j)ressive. Delaware seems to have won this race. 

The big tax drive after W’orld War II was to reduce the graduations of 
the federal income tax, especially, as President Bunting of the NAM 
said, on “tho.se with incomes above $10,(XX) a year.” The theory of 
this was the same as that of the Mellon ta.x plan after World War I, that 
the reduction of taxes on the wealthy would produce investment and so 
create employment. I'he continuance of the system of free |)rivate entcr- 

* National Association of Manufacturers, pamphlet, Pnsnit luonomic Conditions 
(December, 1946), p. 7. 

- Issue of October 20, 1047. ^Op. nt.. p 49. 
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prise, says the (.'hamher of Conimercc, depends “upon permitting tax¬ 
payers to retain sufTicient ini'omc after taxes to reward incentive and risk- 
taking.” Without going into the economics involved, it may be noted that 
Mr. Hunting admitted at another fdace in the same article that the theory 
did not work out in the years before 1929. At any rate, the business 
groups led the campaign in the Kightieth Congress for the reduction of 
iiu ome ta\es, which resulted in two bills which were vetoed by President 
I'rufTian and in a tliird [)a.ssed over his veto. I he business groups sec no 
inconsistency in urging tax reduction at the same time that they point 
with alarm at the inllationary dangers involved in and the tax burden 
resulting from a huge prtstwar debt. 


Hi siN'Kss \Ni) ki.orrAiioN 

In general, business groups also oppose government regulation of busi¬ 
ness and industry. I'liere are a few, like the radio industry and the air 
lines, which ivcof'iii/c that without regulation their own busine.ss would 
be In ( haos; so they insist upon “ri-asonable” regulation. More groujis 
will re<ogni/e that regulation for public utilities is desirable, if only for 
the w<-ll being of otli<-r biiviness enterj)rises. Hut the general political 
attitude of business i^ lU'gativism. a kind of blanket op|)oMtion to positive 
gov'i'i iimeiil. 

Pn'otion io Sldlrs' One important form tliis takes i.s a deep 

devotion to states’ rights. •'The industrial and business grou])s do not 
l)ermit the auditor to forget that the I’nited States n'presents a federal 
system, . . . I’he <-mpha.sis on fcderal^.^m i-* in largt* nu'asure the implicit 
suggestion of a hope of dividing and not being ruled.” ‘ 'The possibilitv 
ot avoiding a regulation by the insisti-iue that the matter must loustitu 
tionall\ remain with the state-’ is very real, because it can alwa\.s be 
alleged to a state legislature that a proposed regulation would j>u1 business 
toiueriisin that stal<-at sui h a ((»mpetitive di>ad\antage that the\ would 
have to movt' to a slate where they are unregulated in order to avoid bank 
rupfi y. rin’s argument was elh-ctiv('l\ iisi'd against state minimum-wage 
and ma\imum hoiu la\\s. against stati’ j»roliilnti<»ns oi child labor, auaiiist 
so( iai secuiit}' legislation, against the compulsory insurance of bank 
deposits, against work men’.s compensation a» ts, and against man\ other 
t\ [)Cs ot SOI ial legislation. It is the inability of the stales to o\eia ome the 

' I'll,mi.o I’. jeMkiri, /v'( a. !i> I'.kmIi.' i ,<>.,> rm, 

s.'.ia ^ c/,'o ■ iu|;n p ’0.’ 
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fact of interstate competition that has broken down the function of the 
states as laboratories of social legislation. The Chamber of Commerce 
has insisted that unemployment relief and other welfare activities must be 
left to the states; that while the failure or inal)ilitv of the states to provide 
adequate funds for education is deplorable, nevertheless educali<m must 
not be subsidized by federal funds; that while there are abuses possible 
under loose state cor]>oration acts, there must not be a federal act, and 
so on. 

Opposition to Public PUinuin^. ()])]>osition to regulation also takes the 
form of opposition to public planning. At its most extreme this ojiposition 
c.xtends to measures seeking to conserve natural resources, such as oil and 
timber. The spokesmen for the National .Xssociation of Manufacturers 
identify planning and communism. When he was ))re.siilent of the \.\M. 
II. W. Prentis, Jr., said in an address at the University of C'incinnati. “ If 
we ever do lose our freedom in .\nuTica, 1 pretliii that it will be diu“ to 
idaniied economy coming as a wolf in sheep's clothing.” ‘ Regional plans, 
such as the TVA, are anathema to the business groups. It is diflicult to 
determine from the statements of the leaders of business assoi iatious the 
limits of their opposition, or just wluit it is they include in the i)lanning 
they condemn with such vigor. Surely they do not nbj(‘cl to all planning, 
for a tariff is an economic plan, and so are .ship .subsidies, immigration laws, 
and many other acts. The opposition does not e.xtend to all government- 
ally operated enterprises, for such jniblic projects as the Panama ('anal 
and the Port of New ^'ork Authority are not generally attacked. 

Devotion to Judicial Revieu\ Oi)position to regulalion is further re¬ 
tie* led in the advoca* v of such measures as the Walter Logan Hill and the 
.\dministrative Procedures Act, the latter drastically limiting the tlisde- 
tion of federal administrators and fa< ilitating apiu-als to (outis. ' In tludr 
drive for this mea.sure the bu.sine.ss grouj)s had the active sui)port ol the 
.\merican Har Association. 'The lawyers had long resi-nted the growtli ot 
administrative adjudication, and this bill grew fr*)m what has l)een de- 
.scribed as their de.sire “to have the nuLximum oj>j)ortunity to participate 
in the process of administration, to block administration, and to subject 
the administrative j)rocess to judicial methods and judicial controls at 
every point.” ’’ 

* A’era' Vurk 1 imrs, January 20, 1915. 

- l’’rc(k-rick L. lilaclily ami .Miriam K. Oatnian, “Sahutag*- of the A<lmini'-tialiv«- 
I’nKc.s.s,” Public Adviiuislnition Revu'W, vol. 6 (.Suniincr, lO-lOj, pp. 21.^ 227. 'i hc^ 
.\ct, these authors say, “propo.«.es to plateall administrative activity in a judicialized 
strait jacket” (p. 220). 

Ubid., p. 226. 
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'Fhis devotion of business j^roups to the doctrine of judicial review is 
comparable to their devotion to states’ rights. The hope is always im¬ 
plicit that if a court does not cut the heart out of a regulatory statute, as 
the Supreme Court did with the Sherman Act, at least the delays incident 
to judicial review will allow businesses to study a statute and to find ways 
to accommodate themselves to it. l“he legal stalTs of the big trade associ¬ 
ations seem to be set up primarily for this purpose. 

Opposition to Communism and Socialism. Business organizations are, 
of course, violently of)posed to communism and .sociali.sm, which doctrines 
in their j^ublicity they tend to lump together. The measures of the New 
Deal were frequently treated as .sociali.sm in the business publications, 
even though many of the statutes, exce|)t those on labor, have now been 
tacitly accepted. I'he National Association of Manufacturers secs Com¬ 
munists everywhere, “in our schools, in Hollywood, in our literature, our 
unions - even in our goverium'iU.” ^ The ('hamber of ('oinmerce simi¬ 
larly sees many organizations as ('ommunisl fronts; 

At times this |(Jommnnisi] control i.s e.xlensive, as with the Southern 
('onference for Human Welfare or the American V'eterans’ Committee. 
At other times it is hical, as is the case wdth some chai)ters of the National 
.\ssr)ciation for the .Advancement of Colore<l People. . . . Communists 
have striven successfully to infiltrate the .\merican l.ibor movi*ment.” * 

rite ('hamber of Commerce recognizes now that much anti ('ommunist 
l)ropagiinda has gone wide of its nuirk; 

'There were thosi- wIkj visualizetl all .\ew DealiTs as st.irry-eye<l radicals. 
Some labeletl any program which changed the established order of things 
as Communist. This loose use of terms has caused considerable mischief. 
The result has been th.il at times the Communists could take credit tor 
widely |)opul.ir reform me.isures. Indiscrimin.ite denunci.ition ihreatened 
to Ill. ike ('oiiimuni'-m (juit«* re'^^M•l t.ible, ‘ 

TIu' ('hamber proposes not to suppress the ('onmuinist Party but to (om 
pel it “by law to reveal its membership, fuiuls, and activities"; to drive 
Communists and sympathizers from government service; to edm ate lalior 
to the benefits of the system of free private enterj)rise; and to oj)j)os(* every 
assumption by gowrnnu-nt “of the functions which traditlonalU have 
bei n the lield of individuals and of private business." 

‘ I r.iiustritil I'trss Sn'.ht', Scpteinhcr ^>, lut{). 

l*,iniphU t, “ ('oiiumiiii't intiltralioii in lh«- I nitr<l Slatr-” (I'Hfo, pp In, IS. 

■ Ihi.l . |> .M 
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Interest in Education 

Virtually all business groups, because of their opposition to socialism 
and communism, have been interested in the public school system.^ This 
interest takes two forms; to see that unorthodox economic and social 
views are not taught; and, second, to encourage teachers to teach the 
social studies so as to inculcate admiration for laissez-faire economics and 
for traditional attitudes toward the structure and role of government. 

In the first or censoring activity, the business groups luive had the 
active assistance of the veterans’ and other patriotic groups discussed in 
another chapter. Busine.ss organizations have also, however, been active 
in their own behalf. It was an article in the Nation^s Husincss that opened 
the attack upon the Rugg series of social science textbooks and led to their 
actually being burned in some localities." Tlie National .Vssociation of 
Manufacturers engaged Ralph W. Robey in 1940 to hire a staff and to 
make abstracts of social science textbooks in print. Moia' than six bun' 
(Ired textl)ooks were examined to find what the authors said about trusts, 
monopolies, advertising, the Constitution, and similar matters. 'I'he re¬ 
sulting volume of abstracts was made available to nuanbers and libraries 
for whatever use they were inclined to make of its in format ion .•'* 

'riie positive tyi)e of interest in the schools has been shown by the frei* 
distribution by the \.\M of pamphlets, moving pictures, and teaching 
suggestions concerning business and economics. In 1943 the (diamber of 
('ommerce advocated a didermined drive to redia e educational costs. It 
urged local chambers to seek to increase the sizes of classes and increase 
teachers’ hours so that some teachers could be dismissed; it urged that 
teachers’ salaries be reduced, and that tuition be charged for high-school 
education.' riiese ri-commended polii ies were widely followe<l, and they 

' rh«-re is ail extrusive literaliin-on iiili-rfereiH i witliai .irlemii freedom l>y business 
and other grou[is. .Sei-imblitalionsof the .\in<-ritan ( ivil Liberties I nioii, the Amen 
can Asstieiation of t nivi-rsify I’rofi-sstirs, and the titles cited in these bililiof'raphies: 
If. D. Lassuill, R. I). ('aM-y, and Hnue L. .Smith, itini rromotioual 

Adivilics (Idds), and Hnue 1.. Smitli, If. IL I.ass\\i'll, and K. i). (':ise\, Pmpii^andn, 
Comumnirtiliou, and rnblit Opinion (1940). Two reports of the Ameruan Tlistorital 
AsMH'iation are partiiularly UM-fiil; Bessie l^. I'ierie, i'iliztm’ Ory^nniznlions and the 
Civil 'I'liiinini^ of Yonlfi (19^^), ially pp 1^7 i7s, and Howard K. Beale, A 

ilidoiy oj 1 iiidmn of I'lihliin^ in Amirinin Sifiools (194 1), es])e( ially pp. 105 107, 
JtU 24L 

- Harold Thai \fcn .IL/y I'ndrrsland (1941), p. 70. 

' Ralph \V. Robey, Ahslrads of Soiial Siicmc Tr.xthooks fl941). 

‘ I’. II. Odegard and E. .\. Helms, American Politics (1947 edition), p. 275. 
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causffl in part the acute shortage of teachers after World War II. The 
Chamber gradually ( hanged its ])osition, and in 1945 sjiecifically repealed 
some of its earlier statements by a referendum. Its view now is that 
“Wherever inade(|ual(‘ educational proce.sses exist, proper expenditures 
should be mad<‘ to improve them.” But there .still must not be federal 
aifi fi)r eflu( ation: " I he publi<- education sy.stem of each state should be 
liuaiK ed by funds raised within the state.” ' 'Fhere are intimations in the 
naent biisiue.ss publii ity on < ommimism and socialism that teachers can- 
not be cxpcc (cd on the (1947) average j)ay of thirty-seven dollars a week to 
d< fend the free enterprise; system with the enthusiasm that the bu.sincss 
groups feel if dcserva-s. At any rate, eluring the j)ost-World War ll at- 
Icinpis t(j raise lea< iiers salarie*s, although the* taxpayers' associations 
giumbh-d, no < oncerte'd elforts were made by busine.ss grou])s to block 
the proposed itu reases. 


I ME 1'IJTUUK(J1' Bi'SINKSS IN INu.llle S 

It may be*, as (.'harles .\. Beard saiel, that in the absene'c of military 
loree*, politieal j)ower naturally anel neeessarily goes into tlu* hands that 
liolel lhe‘ preiperty. The hanels that he-M the- prope rty sulle reel a series of 
de-lVats be ginning in 1<W anel inte-rrupte-el e)nly in I94() and that was an 
in< omple-le- victory. I-.ven if Ih-arel’s tln-ory is . orre-ct for the- long run, the 
(onstanlly shifting nature eif pre»pe-rt\. the- shifts in e)wne-rship. the rise e)f 
ne w de-niauels lor elillere-nt re-gulatiems anel juivile-ge-s. the i ffc tN of world 
[)ohticson proju'ity eewne-rship all the-se-and many more factors proniise- 
to kee-p biisiiu-ss active-ly in pedities. In spite of the- eithe-r-or be-liefs ol 
busine-^s group-,, the I'nite-el State-s se-e-ms likeK to eoniinue to have- a 
nn\(-(i e-( onom\. not » omplete-|\ fre-e- private e-nteqirise. not t omide-le- t o| 
le-(livisin I he- bouiielaries ot eae h are like-ly te) be subje t t> ol 'oiite-ntion 
lor ye-ars to ( ona-. 

' Ih il.ittitioHs Ilf I'oluv, p.iinphli-t (int.sp p (> 
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“In the next genkration,” said President d'ruman, “the veterans of 
this war are {'oin^ to run this country.” ‘ 'This predict ion (»f tlu- jxilitical 
future of the veterans of World War II may l)e tompared witli William 
.Mien White’s ai)|)raisal of the political j)()wer of llu> veterans of World 
War I: “ddie head of the American Legion appears in Washington, waves 
his hand, Congress jumps into a hellhoy’s uniform, takes ordi-rs, goes down 
to th(‘ VV'hite House, and insults the President. I’arty leaders, part>’ chair 
men, elder statesmen, stand around wat< hing the sjHu taiU', aghast but 
liel[)less.” “ Or, to go back to the da\'S after the Givil War, Speaker 
riiomas II. Reed said (privately) of the (irand Army of the k(‘j)iibli( , 
“ rhey sava*d the (“ountry, and now they want it.” 

The probh'ms of vi'terans’ beni'lits are apparently as old as wars. 
\ncient Greece had trouble with her e.\-soldiers, and “ Rome, the grisitest 
of law givers, expert for ten centuries in military matters, was never able to 
solve the j)robleni of her demobilized armies” ’ The Roman Republic 
had its counterpart of the American Bonus Army in Sulla’s v’eterans, who 
took ])art in the cons|)iracy of Catiline; probably many of tin- sc hocjlboys 
who have laboriously translated C'icero’s orations against C.'atiline hav 

' SjKvch at Portland, (tre^on, June 25, 1045. 

' Politiis: the Citizen's Business (1024), p. 14. 

' I'alcott Powell, Tiittrred Banners (lOd.l), p. 10. 'Phis b(;ok is a semi [jopnlar survey 
c)l vc-terans’j'rouijs and their pressures; the tir-t two c fiapt« rs fpp. A 54j smnniaii/c- 
the- e.\perience of othc-r governments. The remaindc-r is devotee! to tlic- I'nitc-d .Slatc-s. 
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failed to realize that the heart of the matter was veterans’ politics. The 
bonus army led by f'atiline was put flown only after a bloody battle and 
massacre. Caesar, '.eeking to prevent a repetition of this struggle and also 
to establish himself in |)ow(t, gave a bonus (jf two thousand sestercii to 
each veteran of the (iallic War, and he also got three hundred veterans 
into the Kfjman Senate, perhaps the (‘arliest veterans’ bloc. 


PERSISTENCE OF VETERANS’ POLITICS 

Veterans oe the Kevoi.ction 

In America, bonuses of land and individual ])ensions were a familiar 
aftermath of the colonial Indian wars; but tin* fir^t real pen'^i()n system, 
according to I’owell, was established by \ew N'ork in U/d for wounded or 
disabled veterans of King William’s War. During the Ameriian Revolu¬ 
tion, both the Continental Congress and the state legi'<latures offered land 
bonuses to men who would enlist, and thousands of lu res were thus given 
away. Speculators bought up the soldif'rs’ j)aper (lainis and at intervals 
held auctions of them in New \’ork City.* 'The famous Ordinance of 17S7 
provided that one seventh of the Ohio lands should be drawn by lot for the 
Continental veterans. 'The RevtTend Mafiasseh CiHUt, a fornu'r cha[)- 
lain in the (’ontinental .\rmy, was probably the first im|)ortant vet(‘rans’ 
lobbyist ; he and his associates in th(‘Ohio Company obtained liberal land 
grants from the (’ontinental (’ongn^ss “ In the settlemcuits following the 
Revolution," wrote Willanl WalK'r, ‘'was initiated \merica’s traditional 
poli( y of paying on account of vett'rans’t hums too nun h, too lati‘, in the 
wrong way, and to the wrt)ng persons." - 

rhe otficers of the Revolutionary army established in 17Sd tlie lieredi 
tary Society of the C'incinnati. which is still in e.xisteiu e w ith lu\nli|uart»*rs 
at Washington I'rom a veterans’ groiij) it developi-d into a |)atrioti( 
society, a fairly (ommon patt»-rn I’he .‘sons and the Daughhis ol tlu* 
.\m(‘rican Ri-volution were not established until INSb and iSbO rs|H‘c- 
tively 

N'eterans’ politics were important in tlu* j) 0 ''t Rc\olution.ir\ years. 
N'eterans’ inti'rests wen* n*tlected in various i lauM'-^ oi the Co^•^lituti()^, 
and a majority of tin* mcmber'^ of the early Congress ^ wen* vel(■ran'^. 
\nd with Wasl\ingtcm. the I'nited States began its long tradition of vet- 

‘ lh\i)n Writrr. II ht/: Ji’/niny t omes Mtinfiin): IIovh p. SO. 

- /Vh- r<7<rij): ( \ p S. 
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cran-Presidents. But real dominance of politics by a veterans’ group did 
not come until after the Civil War. 

The Grand Army of the Republic 

The Grand Army of the Republic, an organization of Union Army and 
Navy veterans, was established in 1866 by a former surgeon in the Federal 
Army, Dr. Benjamin Franklin Stephenson, who tlid not liw to see its risi* 
to j)ower, within the ne.xt twenty years, under General John A. Logan of 
Illinois. From the outset the (JAR was intimately assoeiatetl with the 
Republ ican Party: 

The early (iAR repeatedly declared itself "above and independent of 
partisan feeling and action,” as did the Legion in Did. IJni unlike the 
latter, which represented both major parties while always remaining pro- 
Legion, the Grand Army naturally went Republican. "Vole as you shot!” 
became its watchword. From this position it never budgetl. ... In t'sseme 
the Grand .\rmv marie it.self the cita<h*l of orlhodow about the Civil Wai 
— scrutinizing history l)ooks, ])rotesting "false em|)hasis” or too liberal 
conce.ssion to the Lrjst Cause, scohling publishers for st'Iling separate te.Nts 
to Xrrrthern and Southern schools, glooming over Democratic succr'sses 
from Cleveland to Wil.son as .smuehow a betray.d rrf their blood and sweat.' 

Its maximum membership was al)()Ut four hundrial thousand (in 1860), 
but this was an important bhx' of votes in the days before; woman sulfrage' 
and during times when the total vote cast in presidential elections ran 
from three to six millions, d'he (L\I\ vote, moreover, was i oncimlrated in 
the North, where it could show its maximum el'fer t upon the Ki'|)ublican 
Party. Stale legislatures in the North, dominated by the veterans, 
elected GAR members to the United States Senate, and a long succes¬ 
sion of congressmen, gov’ernors, and Presidents wi-re membiTs. 

Ohjrrlives- .\side from Republican aseendancy in j)oliti(s, the chief 
objectives of the (i.\R were benelits for veterans. It was a veteran and 
Republi('an President, Grant, however, who in 187.S viloi-d the one (i.\R 
attemi)t to obtain a bonus, l-’rom that lime on, the Grand .Army worked 
for pension sclu*mes, general and individual. In his first term alone, 
Grover Cleveland v’etoeel 2d3 pension bills, among them one for "a man 
alleging ‘hmg and faithful service’ who had spi-nt the war in prison for 
de.sertiiHi,’’ another for a widow who.se husbaml bad bi'en killed b}’ a 
neighbor who was shooting at an owl. Clevelaml also vetoed a (LAR plan 

^ W’ccti-r, of), t il , \). 2 in. 
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to pension all unenif)loyed veterans who had seen ninety days’ service. 
'I'his aftion, j>lus an executive order returning the cai)tured battle-flags 
to the South, contributed to Cleveland’s deteat in 1SSS. ‘“May God 
palsy the hand that wrote that order/’ cried the then national com¬ 
mander.” ’ 

Ibit the (i.\R succeerled in obtaining general j)ensi()ns, regardless ot 
need, and pensions for veterans’ widows, which are still being })aid. Since 
th(; l.ast p(‘nsioned widow of the R(;volutionary War died as late as 1906, 
it may be e\pe( t<;fi that pensions of the war that ended in b^6.S will be 
paid for some years to come. 'The Woman’s Relief Corps, the auxiliary 
of the CAR, does what little lobbying is necessary for the few remaining 
veterans of the Civil War or their widows. Cnliki* the I.,egion, the C.VR 
did not take in as memluTS veterans of later wars, so that it moves to 
extimtion; however, its traditions are to some extent carried on by the 
Relief ('orps and by the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 


riiK \’i:i'i;i<ANS or l-oKKUiN Wars 

rile Spanish .\meri( an War produced in ISDO the V’eterans of Foreign 
Wars, whii h now i hums 2,(KK),(KM) members because it has accepted vetei 
alls o| l»oth World Wars who have served overseas The I’niti'd Sjianish 
W ai \’«'terans, foimed in 190-4, is a miu h smalhT grouji, with S.S.OOO mem 
l)ei>. I'he veterans of the S|)anish-.\meri( an War wma* not so numerous 
as the Ci.ind Army, and they nevcT had a (omparable elTut in politiis. 
I heir |»o^twar program for benetits, however, followed the (i.\R pattern 

no bonus, hut |)ensions. 


\m1' kic \.\ Ul e.lON 

l^'t>u}|(llHl^ Rut by all odds the most (‘iTective and suc( t'^sfiil veterans’ 
org.ini/.u ion, m the I mted States eir in any otlu-r i oiml r\ i-^ llie \meri( an 
Legion, founded in Paris in PRO. Indeed, it is (ommonl\ regarded by 
Washington newsj)aj)ernu-n as tlu- most powertul po sture giouj> of any 
sort - ()iu‘ ol its ollivers boasted, "We extracti-d more Irom Congriss in 

' / '’I./ . p. J.M. 

• I Ill'll 1-.1 o'li-iili r.il)lf litrr.itiin* .ihout the l.e>.;ii'ii 11--I'llu i.il h;-t. ir\ i- l\;i haul 
S Ji'MiI i>/ ,'/.•( tN'(M,,i;; 11 it'Ore. M,in i;-. Iiuli'iiii, A o; , Lilian 

il'^O , i- I ntii al, \\ ilii.im (II III rinaiin, I hi /i.,;.",'.;' / a'.i i .-i T)>s-_,g 

l.iteiU li \.in,lt,,(hi .niempt^iil the l.ei;ioii to mlhn lu e <-(iui .nioii Hi a h i il ( 1 h >e 
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one year than the GAR did in its whole existence.” It owes its heginninii 
to a group of twenty oilicers of the American Expeditionary lM)rce, led by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who held a meeting at which ('on('(‘rn was ex¬ 
pressed about postwar radicalism among the soKliers.* To forestall a 
swing to the left among veterans, they reeommended to the high command 
the formation ol an all-inclusive organization for men who had been in 
uniform at home or abroad. With the assistance of 1 lead(iuarters, dele 
gates were brought to Paris on March 15, IblP. Alter oflicers and men 
became accustomed to each other, they drafted the Legion ('oustitution, 
which begins 

For God and Country wc associate ourselves tf)g(‘lher for the following 
})urposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution of the I'nited States of America; 
to maintain law and order; to foster and [>erp<'tuate a one hundred per i i>nt 
.\mericanism; to preserve the memories ami incidents of our asscu iat ions 
in the Great Wars; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com 
munity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both tlu' classes and 
the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote peace and g.ood 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity tlu* prim iples of 
justice, freedom and dtmiocracv; to consecrate and saiuiifs' our comrade¬ 
ship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 

It will be noted that there is nothing in this ]>reamble about tbe activi¬ 
ties and objectives for which tbe Legion hasiome to lie most widelv know n: 
veterans’ benefits, civil service })r(‘fert‘n( e, bonuses, pcuisions, c(“nsoiship 
of S('hoollK)oks, and rip roaring coinaaifious. In fa<l, a political sell 
denying ordinance was adoj)ted in Se<ti(m 2 of Artiile II: “ The Ameri 
can Legion shall bi; absolut«dv non-political." 

d'o get the new organization unikr way and to forestall possible rivals, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., burrie<l ba»k to the Lniled Slates. He soon 
established a skeleton organization that printe<l posters, lealh-ts, biilh-tins, 
pami)blets, and I'lic Amcriain Legion Wctklw later to Ix iome a montbl\ 
with a cin Illation of a million and a (piarter. 'This pri‘liminary w(»ik of 
course cost money, but some S.>r>4,IK)l) was provided in loans and gifts," 
Lnlike the G.\R, the Legion was ( hartered b\ an a( t ol Congress passi*d 
in 191b. The membershij) in the following year numbi'reii .STLOl,-); h ll 

’ Jonc',, op. lit., pp. 11 25. 

- l)iiniel<l, op. rit., pj). 7 9. The olheial history (p|). MY)) says that loans of 
S5()5,(KH) were repaid. 
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off to 609,407 in 1925, hut increased rapidly thereafter, and reached 
5,175,506 in 1946, with the openin^^ of Lej^ion ranks to veteran^ of World 
W'ar II. “'I’he American Legion," wrote its historian proudly, “enrolled 
more memhers, year after year, than all other veterans’ societies com- 
hijied.* 

Siru(lure and Membership. 'I'he local unit of the Legion is the post. 
In most states there are district or county l)odies, and above them the 
state orj^anization, called a (le[)artment. The territories and the District 
of ('olnml)ia also have departments. The national headfjuarters is in 
Indianaj)olis, although there is, of (ourse, a W’a'^hington ol'lice. “In the 
South no \(‘groes were admitt(‘d to white posts, and states ditt(;red in 
their encouragement or discouragem<*nt of \<gro posts In the North 
Negro veterans usually joined estal)lished posts or fornu'tl their own. as 
th(‘y (hose.” ■ 

Comrnlions. 'The legislative body of the Legion is the national con¬ 
vention, to which each de|)artment is entitled to send live delegates and 
one addilioiKil delegate for ea( h thousand members, i)lus an ecjual number 
of alternates, all (lioseii at dcj)artmental conventions. The total number 
authorized to attend a national convamtion may, therefori', run into tlu* 
thousands. 'I'he national tonvention elects the presidtuU and otla-r 
oIIkcm's. and bv mc'ans of a series of rc'solutions e\j)ri‘sses the views ot tin- 
Legion on a multitude of public policies The national commandei lor 
19TS c'omjjlained that tlie512 rc-sohitions of that year were too many. He 
thought that the el'fec tiveiiess of (he Legion woidcl be greater it it took iij) 
fewer mat tens but concentrated its ellorts upon them * 

(’onventions of veter'arrs have- gc-nc‘rally been eviibcnant allairs; alter 
one cApc-rietice with a -National Lru ampment ol the- (1 \l\. the authorities 
ot W’ashington, l> (’ . padlocked the bar’s for the* remniou ot IS'IJ I In 
vc'tc-rans of most wars line! the humdrum routine oi civilian 1 !e ‘ a bii 
irksome'," as orre Legionnaire said, ancl they .go oil to the convi-ntion i it\ 
“lor a big .Vrmistiic* 1 )a\ sort of cc'U'braticm.' Convention belia\'ior 
would not bc' worth notic c* hc'ic'. c*\c e|>l that it is during this » elebration ol 
rc'leasc' from famil\ and sniall-town iiddbitions that rc''o|atll>!l'^ arc 

' j"iu Ill , I'. .'It lie I Hint'- t.ihli - «»l the nllic i.il ii.ilio.M.il nu iiiln i 'ijp and 

menihei-luj) I)\ nI.Ui 

, [I vt'> (It luT I'.itnutii siH I ntnnu'iily <lr.c\\ tin nn 1)\K 

u ill nut allou .1 Ni I'llt \ t 11 .t di'-tiii'aiii-lic d t'ln- hki .M.i i ,.t\i,i i' r-i , i,. .1 j j„ , ,, 

tlie pl.itUnin ot it" Uoiistitiitioii Hall m \\ .i-liiii'-Moii 

’ janu-s 1-. ()’\eil, ” W e ^l)nMd (tutseK os loo 1 hiii.’’ 1 •).. o. c’ / • ..c e 
\ol ts (niher. tojsi, p Is 
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adof)ted which mobilize the great political and pressure strength of the 
Legion upon public questions: 

On the morning of the fourth day a spare skeleton of otVicials and 
aggressive leaders is on hand to open the most important business session. 
It is noon before all of the delegates have recovered enough from their 
three-day jag to drag themselves to the hall, and when they arrive they 
are seru)usly concerned only with the election of otlicers anil to choose the 
town that offers the widest-open facilities for the next convention. Reso¬ 
lutions which bear the weight of national destiny if carried out are droned 
off and passed with a ringing flourish, and legislative agents hie off to 
deliver the total influence of the Legion on measures which have never 
been submitted for debate or study to any Legion post, and whose impli¬ 
cations arc understood by very few of the comrades.’ 

'rhe resolutions are drafted by the little group of leaders known in the 
Legion as “the king-makers,” who are lommonly said to lontrol the elee 
tion of the national ofl'ieers as well.’ The surviving army olVu ers who 
lielped to establish the Legion, the national ollieials later elected, and the 
permanent paid personnel at the Indianapolis and W ashington oflices are 
important ('omj)onents of this oligarchy. Mi-mbershij) in it often opens 
the way to stale or national political preferment; tlu' careers of hrank 
Knox, Hanford Mai Nider, and Raul V. MeXutt are cases in point. 


OBJECTIVES OF VETERANS’ GROUPS 
IhiNfsr.s wn Pensions 

In an allemi)t to forestall a postwar drive lor pension-, such as the (i.\l< 
had tarried on, the national government at the time the fnited Slates 
entered World W ar I embarked u|)<»n a system of life insurant e for men in 
service, d'lus insurance was i arried on after the war, in pai t at publit ex¬ 
pense. but it did not satisfy the Jx*gion. Pointing to the high wartime 
wages that had been |)aid to civilian workers, the Legion demanded for 
veterans an “adjusted i oinjuaisation,” more (onimonl\ i ailed a bonus. 
“We must stop this bill.” said Pre.sident ('oolidge, “ or revise our dermition 

' -Mbioii Rtjy King, “I .Sta> 111 llu- Li-gnai,’’ Lhnsluin t vnl. SI (,Ni>veinlji*i 

l-b l‘J3,Sy p, H.sl. 

'('f. Charli-, (i Udlte, TItr .\e.c Winun (1‘M.S), pp. .s4 <)1, and Sam Slavisky, 
■■ Where Doe- the \'e(eran Stanil loday,” Annuls, vol. IS') tSepti rnher, t94Sj. p. 1,?1. 
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of patriotism.” Ihc bill, liowcver, vva.s not stoppofl. riif Ix*^<ion is 
( rcditcd by its oHi< iai historian with the su< i css of the Ijonus drive: 

I hr idea had become active before the Ix-gion was organized. Within a 
year it be< arne the Legion’s chief cause, anrl for almf)st two decades the 
Legion fought its liattles and won them. It won against four Presidents 
r>f the I'nited States, against Secretary of the d'reasury .Vntlrew W. Mellon 
and tlie banking industry in g<*neral, against the I'nited States ChamlxT 
f)f (.'ommerc(“ and the N’ational As.socialion of .Manufacturers, against 
many lesser organizations, attd against various artilicial \'et(“rans’ societies 
organized for the ])urpos«“ of opposing the legislation ami discrediting the 
Legion ' 

L'nlikc the (laims of some pres.sure groups, this one is amply borne out by 
tile reiord. 'The Veterans of Foreign Wars gave some assistance to the 
drive, Init the la-gion deserves most of the credit it takes for overioming 
|)erhaps tlie most formidable ofipo.sition that any pressure group has ever 
lated. I'o be able to override live presidential veto»“s two b\ I raid-iliii 
Ivoo-cvelt at the height of his party strength is an e\traordinarv leat of 

pies->ine poll! K 

1 he n» \( drive, which in fact opeiiecl in FUS, seeks pmisions oi si\ts 
dollai s inoni hl\ lot men \\ho were members of the armed fore e'^ of Woi Id 
Wai I. iijion their reaching the age of fifty live, and siibseijuent drives 
will pie-.s lor a bonus and later for pensions lor veterans of W oriel W.ir I i 
In the- demand lor pensions, the \’|-\V a|)|>ears to be mote cIc'Um mined and 
vocileioiis than the Legion. \t the PUT national em ampmeiil ol iht' 
VLW. kc'picsent.itive James F, van Z.indt, fornu-rly then nation.d com 
niandcM, dc-m.inch'd, according to the \ c.c J iini'y, that ('cciigrc^'. 

pio\ ide at one e |)ensions ol si\t\ -live- dollars a month loi \etei.m-' si\i\ 
li\e\c'aisol .ige and olclei •We must tell Congress that wc w.mt action 
on this hill,’ hc'shoiilc'd al>o\c- the dinot the c onvc-ntion .Mi \.in /.niclt 

lecc'ivi'd an o\.iiion as he finished, and a resolution w.i> mime ih.iiel\ m 
tiodiiced and sc-conded It was adoptc-d in a mattc'r t»i m voii.I' file 

\mc'i ic .m \ el era ns ot World War II i \.\I\ f. I'S) eai 1\ m P> p/ dcm.inch'd 
the- iminedi.itc' pa) nu nt bv Congress of a bonus ujt to .'s L^( >l i pc i pei-on 
lor nu'ii and women who .served in World War 11 riu‘\ alleged that the 
total cctsts cct theii jilan would run to about fort\ billions oi dollam but 

' ji'iic", <'/> , it , p l(i'> Ml.ini'- cc-ilitii.iti" Acre- i>«svuii t.i vJlO.OiKi m t. nm.. 

S \c' in.n ; 

• A f ,i .Sc-|)it inln I 7. l‘>17 
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other sources consulted by the \eiv York Times thought that the costs 
would be closer to sixty-seven billions.* 

Miscellaneous Benefits 

The Legion and lessor veterans’ groups have sought aiul obtained from 
the state legislatures and from Congress a wide variety of benelits for 
veterans. The national government has published a 250-page book to 
enumerate the federal benefits.* Items included in the long list are educa¬ 
tion (“(jl Bill of Rights”), loans, insurance, hospitali/ation. burial 
and even free razor blades for patients in veterans’ hos|)itals. f ifteen 
states have also provided state bonuses, preferential treatment and 
exemptions on poll and other ta.ves, free hunting and fishing liieuses, free 
notary services, railroad passes for Legion officials, free olfice spaci* for the 
Legion at the ca{)ital, and a host of other beiu'fils down to firing s<|uads for 
veterans’ funerals.'* 'I'he costs of many of the.se .services lannot be < al 
ciliated in money, and no general ('omputation of those for which local, 
state, and federal moneys are appropriated seems evi‘r to have* Iuhu made; 
I)erhaps the total is about $12,(MX),(MK),0()() a year. In the' fc^diTal govern 
ment, for the fi.scal year ending June .^0, BM7, apj)ropriations for veterans 
amounted to f^S,025,iX)0.(HK), At the ld4<S elec tion the votcus of six states 
approved bonuses for veterans of World War 11. Nine* state's had alri'ady 
adopted state bonuses, and the total to be paicl out by tlu'sc' liltc'cn stales 
was estimated at ^S2,b(K),()()(),(MM) OtluT .slatc-s will undoubtedly follow 
with other bonuse''. 

Vk'iek.ws’ Bkkkkuknc k i.n Civil. Sehvick 

Bv an act jiassc'd in 1Sb5. Congre-ss provided that jireferencc' in the 
fecU'ral siTvic e diould be given to vetc-raiis of llu' Civil War disc barged for 
illness or wounds, j)rovided they were otherwise cjualified. The- ac t set up 
no means for its administration, and it had become- virtually a de ad Ic'tter 
by Idlb, when under vc'tc*rans' j)ressurc' Congress jeassed a nc-w ac t dirc-c t- 
ing the Civil Service.' ('ommission to e.xtend preference to vc-tc rans, thc-ir 

' .Voe York Tiim s, Jamiary 17, l‘>49. 

• Manudl, k'jXpldniilory of Itir I’rivilegcs, and Hciujils Proviilrdfor I’trsons Who 

.SVrrcJ lit the. Armed I’oreeA of the i niltdState\ . . . House 1 >o< uin< iil .\cj. 772, Sevent\ - 
.\inth Congress, Second .Sc-'sion (1^41)). 

' i’o',\elI. op. (it . f). JS7 See also the turreiU Hook of the States, 
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wives, and their widows.’ Since that time the act has been e.xpanded, and 
tiiose states which have civil service .systems have accepted veterans’ 
prefererK'e. There are several types of preference, the details of which lie 
beyond the .scope of this hook; they vary from state to state, and they 
( han^e {r)ntinually as the veterans’ groups everywhere press to make 
them more and more favorable to veterans. I'refjuently. age limits arc 
raised or waived for veterans; physical rcfjuirements are reduced or 
waived; time spent in military .service is counted as e.\j)erience at the job; 
veterans have si)ecial rights to reinstatement if they leave tlie civil service 
and to promotion if they n.'main; in the event <)f a reduction in personnel, 
they must be dismissed last, or in sr)me states, cannot be dismissed at all; 
tim(“ spent in military service cr)unts toward retirement; and they are 
given tinu' olT with j)ay to attend veterans’ conventions. 

In taking civil service examinations, both federal and state, veterans 
art' shown preference in a variety of ways. In some states the passing 
mark for vt'terans is 65; for non-veterans, 70. In other states, veterans 
are givt'n a ( ertain number t)f points to add to whatever .score they attain, 
|)rovided they |)ass,e.g., 2i j)oints for each month f)f service, phis 2.!; j^oints 
h)r each month overseas. In still other states thtw rt'ceive a flat 10 or 
15 j)oints. Disabled veterans are given various additional prt'ference 
ratings. Everywhere, if they pass, veterans receive certain prefi-rences in 
a|)|)ointm(‘nt. .\n amendment to the constitutuin of the state of New 
N'ork, advo(att‘<l by (lovernor Dewey and the .\ew \'orls Legion, and 
ado|)te(l in 10-15. jirovides that if a veteran attains a pa.ssing mark he must 
go to the head of the list, ahead of any non-veteran, evi'U il the latter 
ret t'ivcs a grade of 100 .\nd all veterans who pass mii''t be appointi'fl 
before an\ non veterans, no matti'r how high their slamlinuc < an be ion 
sidered. 

The whole array of |)references. said Miller, “is a <liri'ct neg.riion of the 
merit systi'in. War service as such has nothing to do with the .ld^liIli'^ 
t rat ion of alfairs of state, nor does it necessarily endow tho-c- who have 
engagi'd in it with the capacity to perform the manifold la-ks oi gove rn 
ment " ’ It is veterans' jiatronage. Liu* Lnited St.itc*-- Civil Service 
Commission c'stimatc'd that jiartly as a result of these pieferc'iaes there 
were', on januaiw 1. lOp). S()5.000 vetc'raiis on fc'dc'ral p.i\ roll-, p) piT 

' riu of vcter.iiis’ preleriMu c' is summari/ecl hy John 1 - .M’!!( r \\\ Mono 

lU.iph \o 10(11 of tht Ao;,niiin Pub.ii .xVrn c'. l.iittier (lulii k. t liitor > i, 

PI' ..’so. 
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cent of all government workers.^ Political parties, which ordinarily resist 
any infringements upon their opportunities for patronage, have lost a 
long series of battles with veterans’ organizations. The effects upon the 
general efficiency of the service are impossible to measure, but the effects 
upon morale arc obvious when an employee of thirty years’ service knows 
that he will be dismissed upon the first reduction in force while a veteran of 
thirty days’ service will be retained. As morale is commonly thought to 
be depressed by political favoritism, so it must likewise be depressed when 
employees are promoted, not because of merit but because of service in the 
armed forces, perhaps twenty years previously. 

(Opposition to Radicalism 

In seeking bonuses, pensions, licnefits, and preferences, the veterans’ 
groups have won their victories largely on their own strength. In their 
oiiposition to all forms of radicalism, however, they have had the sui>port 
of the I).\R and other jiatriotic societies as well as the assistance of such 
business groujis as the ('haniber of ('ommerce and the N.\M. 'The work 
of the veterans has been both positive an<l negative. 

At its first convention in IbPO the Legion aj)jiointe(l an ,\mericanism 
('ommission which is still functioning. In addition, the L(‘gion has sj)on- 
sored state and national oratorical and essay contests for high-school 
students; urged universal com)’)ulsory military training for high-school 
boys; obtained teachers’ oath and Hag salute bills in various states, and 
attacked textbooks. 'I'he Rugg social science series, already mentioni-d, 
was <l('clared by the .\meri<anism Commission to be three 

pami)hU‘ts were published attacking the books as too radical. 'The Legion 
was unable to find any textbook in Tnited States history that met its re- 
(|uirements, .so in 1b22 it brought together representatives ot twenty-si.x 
])atriotic, veteran, fraternal, and other organizations to back tlu; writing 
of one. rile tw»)-volume result. The Story of Our ,I nirruan l*rofh\ was put 
together by a j)rofer>sor of Ixnglish, ('harles L. Horne, “with the assistance 
of a long list of statc'^men, M)ldu-rs, and edinators," in the words of the 
oll'n ial historian of the Legion. But in s|)ite of the fact that it satisfied 
the twentv-six groups, it still had “a limited success.” It ha<i to be pri¬ 
vately [lublished, and it was ridiculed by the professional historians.^ 

' 2'hb doc-'' not inclufk- members of the armed hirccs. 

‘ I'or tlie Lei^ioii’s statement itf slan<lards for textbook writing, see Bessie L. Bierce, 
Puhlic Opinion ami tin Tcailnng of History (1926), pp. .529 3.5.5; for a summary of the 
Horne work, m-c Dutbeld, op. cit., pp. 271 27S, or (iellermann, op. rit., pp. 21S 221. 
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'I'he Legion has been oiiposed to all forms of economic radicalism from 
the IWW of 1919 to the (Communist Party of today. Slum clearance and 
public housing are measures too radical for the LeKH>u- the VI’W', 

it has ur^ed that the ('ommunist Party be barred from the ballot. It 
opposed th(‘ recoj^nitioti of Russia and the pardoninj^ of Kuj^ene V". Debs, 
the So( ialist. “ In a number of cities the Legion jiosts i)ersuade{l public 
authorities t(j refuse Debs j)ermission to make pul)lic a|)pearances alter his 
ridease. The efforts of .\merican Lej^ion po^ts to prevent [)ul)lic sj)eakinf; 
by radii al orators were spontaneous. . . . When Dan Sowits ot Kentucky 
bei ame ,\meri( ani'.m Iliret tor of th<* Legion in 1927 he advised the whole 
orf'ani/ation to (juit trying to prevent publu- speaking.” '■ \ot all |)osts 
took Sowers’s advice, however. “In ('alifornia. in 19.U. when Ui)ton 
Siiulair, that stcTii anti-C'ommunist, j)re.sented his ‘ Kpii ’ platform and 
j)roposed to run for governor upon it, resident members of the.Vmeric an 
Legion attempted in many cities to [jcevent Sinclair’s ideas from being 
carried to his jjolential followers by visiting the homes of Sinclair sup¬ 
porters and, per vi ct drmis, preventing them from holding meetings in 
their home's.” ‘ 

In a variety of other ways also, the Legion, the other veterans’ groups, 
and the jiatiiotie societies seek to stimulate patriotism and to put down 
idc'as of patriotism different from thc-irs. In doing so they repeal tiie his 
tory of veterans' organizations of the past: 

but .liter .III) w.ir the gener.ils die lirst (even in bed), and llic last 
iust<(di.ins of the t.iith, the c h.inipioiis of ortliodow, arc- the mn (-\ oiiiig 
solduM^. Within lillec-n or twc'iit) ye.irs sooner it .i poutilai \Uer.in^' 
bloc di\(lops they hc'c onie le.idiiig c It i/A'ils. 

^'c•t the- .i\c r.ige \eter.in, fric-ndly, hc'arty, and ■'onic thmg ot a “joiiici. ' 
is peuiliail)' sust cptible to in.inipiilation by llu' un-'C iiip .lia.-. I hi^ 1|,|^ 
lieen luovcd tune .iiul .ig.iiii More-over, his inipuLe to e.plioM .main m-, 
])iejuchc c-s. (Musi-s lor which he marched still light ing tlu- wai m \ etc MU'.’ 
club', .iiid caiiiiiscN, h.liking h.ic k to the- d.i\'. when In- -.o re 

st 11 red 111,ike-' him lot)k like a imgo or .i riMCtionar) . w,c\ mg : i i Pl.ioih 
^linl oi clieii diiiig the l.o'.t ('.nise. su-^pic ion's (if ftc-e 'spec c li ,i; . i i li |,i 1 ,nr ‘ 

It ni.i\ 1 ) 1 - .idded that veterans' groups and patiiotu soiu tic's mc- 
strongly in lavoi ol a big army, navy, and air force-, they f.ivoi pe.n t tinn- 

I'll.nils It Ci.in ..'lies, 1 /(»f //.' (lO.'tfii.p JUT Im .1 leuri iiiti.l 

i.i-s. ,ii ,1 1 p.i-si Im.ik.iig i!|i .1 lieiiuniatic political ineetiiig in .1 pr c.iii iimne. 

M-e \i . 1 / .-".M, l>. (ci’.lui :\, 

'Wee til. ,1,^1 , p 1 > 
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conscription, and in general, a we-will-stand-no-nonscnse kind of foreign 
policy. Furthermore, the oflicial Legion attitude contains elements of 
anti-foreignism, as shown in resolutions favoring the deportation of alien^, 
the complete stopj'>age of immigration, and similar j)olicies. 

The American Veterans' Committee. At the end of World War 11 a 
veterans’ organization different from the usual sort. calK‘d the American 
W'terans’ (\)mmittee, was established hy Charles (i. Folte and associates. 
It announced that its attitude would he “C'itizens Idrst. Wterans Second.” 
It sought to he dilTerent from the Legion and the (i \R.' 'Plu* \\C was 
idealistic; it sought the su])j)ort of labor and liheral groiii)s. and it was 
.soon accused of being a ('ommunist front. Bolto resigned as j)resident, 
and its future is uncertain. 


Pressi rks on AnMiNisi'R.vrivE .\(;en(’ies 

What the Department of .Vgriciilliirt* is to the farm organizations, the 
WTerans' Administration is to the viderans. I'lu* pn‘sMiri‘s ol veterans' 
grouj)s on this agency are virtually continuous. \s long as hrigadiei 
(leneral Prank '1'. flines was administrator. Legion oII'k iais dominated it 
liul Ins successor, (leneral Omar Braditw, did not g(‘t on so well with the 
Legion. On I'ehruary 2, Ih-K), the then national i ommandtr ol the Legion, 
John Stelle, made |)uhlii- a letter he had smit to all members of ('ongress 
demanding an investigation of the \’eti‘rans' \dminis1 rat ion and the 
removal of (leneral Bradlt'v. lb* .''.lid in part, “What ue ne(‘d in charge 
of the- \’ \ is a seasoned husines> man, not a soldu'r. however good a sol 
(Her he inav be " .Sin h an argument, it ma\ be said in pa'''^ing, ])roves loo 
much; if valid, it would remove mo'^t of the veterans’ preleieine in civil 
M-rvice. (leneral Bradley retorted that the real reason for the dis|)nle wa'- 
his refu''al to loc ate a wterans’ hospital in I >e( atiir. Illinois, ;tt the demand 
of Stelle and the mavor ot Decatur 1 he \ I'W , the- Disabh-d \meric an 
War \'i-terans, and the- WC came to Bradley's defense, and he was 
nc‘ilher invesligatc-d nor removed. 

W terans’ ])rissures are also brought to bear upon civil serviet* commis 
sioiis to have them issue rulings favorable to veterans and to inteipret 
statutes in wa\ s \elerans wish I’ressures are put u])on appointing oltic c-is 
for a variety of purposes for example, to see that the\ do not set (lualitic a 
lions lor jobs that veterans i annot meet; to urge them (if the law allows a 

‘ Molte. t)]>. <U.. PI*, .st 7.L rc-views tlic c.bic-i tioiis cjf liimscif and liis friends to the 
pnr|)Msc-and lx has)*>ri'J ihe l.c-u'icm 
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choice) to pick veterans from a list of eligibles; and then to assign veterans 
to favored positions. 

'I'ACncS AND Kkfkc'iivkness 

As the I.,(‘gif)n hist«)rian noted, the veterans have had opponents to 
(heir homis and pension objectives, but the.se have been overcome. I he 
('ivil Servic(i League, a reform group, is a frail reed when the big winds of 
the /.(igion blow for veterans’ preference; the League of W'^omen Voters is 
no mor(.‘ effective. In sum, the veterans’ grou[)s have no effective opposi¬ 
tion. .\ large nK'inbership, geogra|)hicaIly well distributed, associated 
witli politicians of Ijotli major parties, amfdy financed, the Legion is well- 
nigh invdncible. 

In almost ev(‘ry .\merican community there is a legion post -- fre¬ 
quently more than one; in fact, (he L<*gion owns firopert}' worth more 
than S2(M),(KK),(K)0 In towns too small for the VI’VV or the AVC to 
organize locals, the Legion exists. 'Lhe ]x*gion f)ost ( ommonly has a build¬ 
ing which serves as a clul)house, although the Vl AV rarely has one and 
must use tlu' Legion’s quarters. In many a small town (lie Legion Hall is 
tile only i lub; around the jiool tables an<l ovit the ( ard games the Legion 
members de( ide what will be done at (own meeting, who should have tlu' 
l\ei)ubli( an nomination for sherilT or the I )emocratic nomination for judge, 
whether the school board needs shaking up for letting ‘■]^ink'^'' U‘a('h in 
the high school. The Legion is thusa kind of ( onlinuous i am in. and men 
who do not belong to it stand at a great disadvantage in loial politic s. 
W ith modilii ations, the same phenomena may be ob^ervi t! m i iiv Legion 
])osts hi lai t, the Legion is so firmly fixed in the life of evet \ i ommunitx 
that no rixMl organization has a chance, and by hurrxine to take in tlu' 
veterans ol W'oild W’ar li offering a clubhoiNc aln adx built and 
liirmshed the Legion has forcNtalled what might ha\-e been a dangiuous 
npp()>,ition When’ the h(jUor l.iws permit, there i-^ iNuallx a bar, the 
juolits liom whic h lielp the post in maipx of it^ ai tivities \uii u hi ther or 
not the laws jH’iniit, theie otten are ''lot nuuhine'> and puiu li boauN, 
whit h also help Legion tinaiues. 

fill’ Legion's own i oiistitutional jirohibition of political attixbx onK' 
makes its partii ipation I(»vert The word is jia''M;d irom pw-t that 

N'ltain i.uululali’s are membeis ot the Legion, and shuuld In- -11; nirted; 
01 that other i.iiulidati’s are known to have opposed bouiNis utlier 
Legion measiin's. and should not be voted for. Lolitii al leadi r- and bosses. 
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often themselves members of the Legion, must also “recognize” it in 
slatemaking: they try always to have some Legionnaires on the ticket. 
About half the members of each house f)f C'ongress are veterans. I'o have 
been a slate commander is an important consideration in “availal)ilit\ 
Disabled veterans are particularly desirable candidates in close constitu¬ 
encies. 

In jiolitics the Legion tends to put a candidate's attitude toward veter¬ 
ans’ legislation above everything else. He may have provi'd himself a 
great statesman, bid if he has voted against vet<‘rans’ i>referi‘nce or the 
bonus, nothing else matters. Or the I.egion will support a man of dubious 
reputation who promi.ses to vote the Legion line, 'rinis tlie IVnn.sylvania 
Legion supported the Rt‘publican boss, William S. \'are, in the famous 
Rejniblican })rimarv campaign of R>26 and contril)uted substantially to 
the defeat of Oeorge Wharton Pepper. Pej)|)er wrote in ins autoi)iograi)hy 
that by opposing the bonus: “ I thus incurred the opposition of the .\mi‘ri 
can Legion, and some of this opposition was im redibly bitter. It took 
various forms. Some Legion [)osts passed liery resolutions. Individuals 
wrote threatening letters. .\ soldier who had lost a h'g was employed in 
the interest of one of my adviT.saries to aj'pear at j)olitieal mei'tings and 
declare that he had sought an interview with me in Washington and that 
I had told him to get the h- 1 out of here.” ' 

'Taking into account the history of viderans’ politics in the Ihiiled 
States and the present organi/<*(l power of the veterans, Prc'sidimt 'Tru 
man’s j)redi('tion, (jUot<‘d at the beginning of this ( hapti'r, is entirely rea 
.sonable. 

‘ (u'DrKi' Wharton ri pper, P/nhulcIpliia Ln^^yi-r (J. Ji. Ia|)piii( of t ('o., P^}4), p. 214. 
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ni<‘ your lired, your poor, 

^’llur huddli'd ni:iss(‘s yfarnitij^ (o lx* fnx*, 

'The \\r<‘l(h(‘(l refuse of your tceiuiiij' '•lion*. 

S( 11(1 these, tlie liomeless, tempest tossed, to me: 

I lift my l.imp beside the golden door. 

riii'.si'; woKDS. writleti by l^^nma I.,ji/arus for the pediist.il of th(‘ Statue 
ol I jbi'i t\. ( aiiiiot be said any loiij^uT to represent tlu‘|)iibli( poIu N of the 
I'liiled St.it(' 1 here was a time, however, when the\ (bd. and iinmi- 
ipaiits iKuii almost e\ei\ lountry on earth jxuiied into llu poits Vo 
statisti(s \\( le kept until IS30. but in the stKieedimj \ 2 \ \tars about 
3‘kt)(H),lH)(l main"!ants enleitxl leijallv ‘ Immiui.ilion tinm t!ie i ounti ie> 

ol noi I liei 11 and ufsiei n I airo|)e, w hi( h ri'.n lual its pe.ik in tin iN^D's, 

(ommoiiK tailed the “old" inmiiuratu»n; th.it Iroin somlu iii and lastein 
Lui I )pe. the peak i )| \\ lilt li t .line t w ellt \ \ e.ll's kit el , i - t .d It «1 I 'a ‘ la a " 
immii'i .it "'ll Mt>if minnui .lilts t .inie liom (ltim.i:i\ tii.i: I'oai .niv 

111 lie 1 t omit I \ 1 11 .idtlil itiii III the mmiiui .ml s. t lu I lati d ''i aii "'a,] 

\aii"Us oilit-i ii.it n 111 .lilt \ -.^iiiujis as a lesult o! its leiiil.ti ud « ^p.n ^ 
l!ie 1 len. h m i...uiu.m.i. the \Ie\it .iiis ami .'sj.am'sh in tin t-.t, 

' 1 . u . n,i! I . 'i. > eia iiniai 4 i.t: lull .01.1 I mi n.iliiiii li\ lii . .te, . .i ; I., , , . - • ^ , ,l‘ 

. M1 111 11 1 I e .;. j r.i.'.1 : J.. 11 ill s, K.,.!,, 1 ^, I lit. .1-, 1■ I . . ; 'j ;' , . n, 

- . 1 III i> ■ . .e .. . . ■ a.i ; I 'i "t .1 '< 'i t It .i )‘il>i.. er.i, , .-l 
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Even though immigration has been drastically curtailed since the Act of 
1924, the census of 1940 found 11,1()0.(MK) foreign-born persons in the 
United States and 23,1.S7.()(K) native whites of mixed or Inreigp j)arcntage. 
Furthermore, the institution of African slavery left a Xegro racial group 
now estimated at about lvh0(K),()00. 


IMPACT OF NATIONALITY GROUPS ON POLITICS 

'Fhese minority groups have had j^rofoiind iMfecN upon American 
politics. Even though immigration has been reduced to ihe point wlu're 
in recent years it has sometimes becai exceeded by c'migtation, and evt'U 
though immigration were to be c ut off altogetlu'r. as some )>re^sure gioups 
desire, still the effects of ]>ast immigration will be ai>parent in \merii an 
politics for the indelinile future*. ('(*rlain g<-neral tendencies of rat ial 
and nationality groups and certain reactions on the part of some* native- 
born elements have been noticed l)v students of .\merican politic s. 


Xationality (iHorn ()k(;\m/\ii().\s 

Idrst, none of the* groups has lormc-d a political l)arl\ of its own. 'The* 
\merican federal s\stc*m and the c-lcction ol olii« laU 1)\ siuejc member 
distric'ls have been jiowertul dc*t<-rrc-nls to the* dc lopmeiit ot patties 
along nationality or racial lines. Indc-ed, iheic- have beem suc h ccaiihcN 
within most immigrant groujis th.it suHic lent uml\ loi .1 mmoiit\' jcarlN 
was im[)ossible in any ca-'C* I hcw tend to •'|»lit .along lelieitni'^ lines (tha- 
man ('atholics veisus (lc*rman Ihot'si.uitsi, cti o\cm Nome couilict of 
ideology (.\ustrian monarc Iiisis vc'isus democ rat ^ 1 . ca ihe\ m.i\ ie|)reM‘!;t 
the ditfcTent sections ol the Icweign cciuntrx lictm which llie\ c .inie 
(northern versus southern lt.il\ ). These* tactions ha\c- been sep.u .iicK' 
organi/.ed into a wide* varic*ty of socic-tic-s which iiavc* cultmal, li.itc-inal, 
inNiiranc'c* iK’iu-lit. religious, and political aNjcei t*. Ilm^ tin ic* ate 10 
('/c‘ch organizations. 2.S (ic-rman. 11 Polish, IS >lo\ak, and man\ other 
fiagments. In PUd then* were at least l.S.S nation wide* ccrgaiii/at ions 
with .i2.0()() branches, 2.S<Sd.OOO mc*mbers, and total asM t-, ol !*> 12.\()()<), 
000.' The names of the* soc ic*tii“s usuall\ but not alua\s leveal the 
nationality organi/ecl. I'cir instance, the* oMc-st one in c*.\istence is the 

’ Itrown aiici Rtiiicck, up. 1 il , p. OsO 'I la m- fi^uic-. do not incinilc- three* l-rcncli 
('a'i.eh.'tn -.ocicfic- with he.idfjii.crtc r- in ('.■ir.;id.-c, liic li h.ix* U 70 hninc lie] Sn,(J)l) 
nil M’ln r-. and .s ^(l.(H)(l,l)(lU .c—c I-, ji.ert of (.11 il ill the I intc d .Mate - and part in ('aiiada. 
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Czechoslovak. Society, dating from 1854, and its name shows the nation¬ 
ality concerned; the International Order of Oood Templars, on the other 
hand, hap[)ens to be a Swedish society.’ Almost every society publishes 
its own newsj)ajier or magazine, usually in the language of national origin. 


.\ffii.tation with Major Parties 

A second observabli.* tendency has been for the members of a nationality to 
align themselves with one or another major party. Their choice of parties 
has dej)enflefl upmi various factorsrthe.sizeof thegrouj)and its distribution 
in the United States; language and cultural barriers; parti.san considera¬ 
tions by the parlies (e.g., the (jermans settling in the Middle West were 
necessary to the Kepublican i\Trty in the 185()’.s); the tyi)e of employment 
sought by members of the groiij); the e.xample set by immigrant “pio¬ 
neers” who opened the way to party membership; and occasionally polit¬ 
ical issues (e.g,, the opposition of Scandinavians to slavery took them into 
the Republican Party).” Whatever the factor or the combination of 
factors that attaches a group to a party, the early aHilialion tends to 
become traditional. 


.\N'r[-I‘'OREI(.N'ISM 

In the third place, there has bevn a persistent nativi-'in in Anu'rican 
politics, an opposition to immigrants and immigrant \oiing. In this 
instance, anti fon-ignism and anti ('atliolic i-^m li.i\e o\i rlappcd. TTie 
history ()| this conllic t between native and immigiant from 1S(K) to 1S6() 
has lu'cn traci-d by R. .\. Itillington ' I’lu- |■\-d^•ralist I'art\ had nalivisl 
sentiments uhith induced man\ immigiants, when the\ loiild vote, to 
follow jelleison, and the suct e■^si()n of hemouativ Picsideiits laiidK to 
immigrants attac hed many nationality group-^ nioie litmK to the I >emo 
cratic I’aitN. In lSd5 a N.ilixi- \meiiian Pait\ wa-' loimed, wliiih had 
limited and K)ial siu m ^si s and passial .iw,»v. 

' I'oi .iii.iK -I- .n:d lit M 11|iiiiMi oi t 111 - li .iilii!'.', .1 '•'i>i i.nI->'1'. -t e ^ . I Ulo , . “ t lali rnal 
()r'a,aiii-atiiiM'. I'l N at a a'alii \ C ii.'i.p-," lUfU :: ain! I\.-.a i h. </’ ■ ip ^'•n. 

- 1 I'l a moil-I mnpli If ill-. i;-.-i,.a ..1 ilu M i.i,|.>i-mi W al.a. i S In, Ipi;.,; 

^laiit in I’flitiiill i I Hi.,,M l .i:i,( JoMpli .s. Kiu.M-k, n.il.-o, c i.o /va,.,;, 

r Uo.-f';.';, N 1 IOm'v |,|, (,(,0 

•’ Ui! i'l /''■II Isi'ii Sie al-o II. J. I'i,-in.-.i!, 'II., A,., 

Ni’/'.-o.'i; 1 1'JO.sy ar.il \\. I-.. l>ink.li\. .1 a--; ]'■: .. ' .ini'; j,,, 

is: .'os 
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The Know-Nothing Party. In 1849 there was formed in New York a 
secret fraternal society called the Order of the Star-Spanp;led Banner, 
which had strong anti-foreign sentiments. Its secrecy was so great that 
its members would not even reveal whether they had joined the order; 
when asked, they would only rejdy, “I know nothing”; hence, when the 
expanding society took an active part in politics, sometimes secretly 
endorsing Whigs, sometimes under the name of the ;\merii an Party, it 
was called the Know-Nothing Party, a name which has ilung to it in 
history. The elect'on of the Democrat Franklin Iht'rce as President in 
1852 was ascribed by both Whigs and nativisls to the immigrant vote.* 
'The disintegrating Whig Party and the Know-Nothings formed a loose 
alliance which caj)tured various slates during the eUi tions r)f the early 
fifties, but the collapse of the Whig Party and the rise of the new Republi¬ 
can Party, combined with the failure of the Know-Nh)things in the states 
they controlled, and the refusal of Congress to restrict immigration, dis¬ 
credited the j)arty. In the North and fiast mo.st of it> members went over 
to the new Republican Party in the years from 1856 to 1860. William 10. 
Seward had been friendly with the Know-Nothings, and this fact in part 
e.xidains why he failed to obtain the Kepubliian nomination in 18()0; 
the Republican Party needed the immigrant vote in order to win. 

Xalivist Associdliofis. fhe Know-Nothing Party was tlu> only signifi¬ 
cant anti-foreign politiial party, but there h.ive lu'cn a numlH'r of anti- 
foreign associations, .such as the .\merican Protestant A.ssoi iation (1847), 
the .\m(M'i('an Protectivt; Asm a iation (1887), and tin* se(on<i Ku Klu.\. 
Klan (1615). "4'he modern Rian,” wiote John M Mcaklin, "is a lineal 
des{cndanl of Know Xothingisin and the .\meriian Protialivi* .Assoi ia¬ 
tion.”- la'ke the Know .Nothing Party, the revive(i I\l;in mingled anti 
('atholieism with its anli-loreigni-m. It rea< hed its peak ol membershii) 
and inllueiKc; about PDl, when it had |)erhaps (),()()(),(M)() nu'inbi-rs. In 
various western and middle western states it (kjininated or inlluerued 
polities from 1621) to 1626. It eleMed a governor ol Colorado; its head in 
Indiana, David C\ Stej>hen''(ni, was boss ol tlie state; and it was also 
inlluentlal in ('oimeeti< ut, Oklahoma, and ()regon. In the s«>nthern states 
it was anti Negro as well as anti (’atholu and anti foreign. fhe great 
McAdoo Smith stiuggle in the I)»-mo(rati< .Naticnial ('(jiivention of 1624 
revolved around tlie Klan, and it likewise hail .some i)art in Smith’s failure 

' iniiiii^'toi], of). I it , \). 

- l III h II him- Khiii ]). 1.^2. 'I'he nativislir nt in the mo(I( rr Klan is 

(li^UJsM.l ),y Mm Ivlin, [.p. 127 l.-O. 
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to carry tho UHually Solid South in 1928.' The Klan still existe, but its 
political influence is generally regarded as negligible except in a ew s a es 
in the Dee[> South. 


Kffkc IS OF Parties on Immicrants 

Politinil Clubs. It was noted in Chapter 1 that American political 
parties have heeu an a.ssiniilatin/< inlluence. koy V. IVcl and his assoi iates 
found 750 nationality and d2 racial politii al cluhs in the Xew A ork area. 
“.\nfiirallv, tliesi* clubs an* cliistereil in the sections where the various 
nationalities and rates are situated, in the little Italies, Bohemias, llar- 
leins, and (lliettos. Indeed, they are sure si^ns of the locations of forei^n- 
lanitiiaj^c eiu laves.” " I he same j)herK)niena are aj)f>arent in an\ iit\ , a 
<iui< Is if roii;di determination of tlu* racial and nationality croups active 
in polilii s may be made by lonsiiltinK the (ity directory and the tt'lephone 
bools. MoM of the titles of tile clubs reveal both nationality and party 
alijpunenl: “l iflli Ward Bohemian .\merican Democratic t'lub,” ” Cast 
Side Italian \meri( an kepnblican ('liil).” Sometimes the clulis are 
named for national heroes, and then only in(|uiry will revc'al jiarty attach¬ 
ment, for e\am[ile. “ Pulaski .\ssocia(ion,’ ” (lariliahli Social ( lul). A 
few are iiameil lor some |)erson jiresenlly ai'tive in politics who is leader 
ofthcilnb. 

.\n amliitioiis native political h“ad»'r will sometimes start tlu ^c nation- 
alilv polit i< al t lubs, lsec|)inf^ himself in the backi^roimd I !e or the i (.‘tilral 
pail) ori^ani/alion will pay the rent for the i lul)room'> Im a >ear or so 
and help il to yy\ a li.jiior lie e^•^e ('ompetition between tlu' major parties 
iih reaM-^ iIk number ot i lubs. it the I )em<M ratsyet an Italian 1 )emo. ratii 
Club aailcd in the lu'.-hlh \sscmbl\ Di^tii^t. the kepublh an- will -lari 
an Italian Ki pulilu .in Club in the same area, and \ ii e \er-a 

I'lu ir li.i\e been -oine abiiM’^ ol i1h-m> politic al I lul)-. -U( h as tin ir o. i a 
siiiiuil liaibiiMi”: f'l fiimm.iU oi xiolalion ol lipuoi and uaiid'iuu: law-. 
1)111 ihe\ pel i< p| tn a di-I nit I -ot i.d -ei \ ii «• I he\ ha\t been i ,t!!( 1 1 -aate 
wa\- b\ \slii,li tlu tmmiL:rant enter- into the politua! I:!' "i hi- lu w 
toiiiitiN In a -ou.d .itmo-jiheri- where Ills own kln^ual:( i- -I’.il.i-ii lu¬ 
ma) e\t iMiiue -t(Mu- .ibi'iit the <>ki it>iinlr\ while he leaiii' ahnilt t he 
new one ll the h atk i ol hi- i lub i- rlei led to the boaol "! aldi mu n. he 
-hail' with .ill iiu-inlui- ol the t liih the pre-ti.m‘. the msol;; the 

' .s.v \1 .s li,( .,' 1 . / s ,.9, .S,s.-rntn. a U eos 

- k.A \ I’,.; / -. r 1. ^ , t.' 1, • b''" • i- 
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feeling of “belonging” that results. Leaders of the club help him with 
his English and with his naturalization. They try to get him a job if he 
needs one, or lend him money. 

As the second generation grows up. the nationality aspects tend to 
diminish and the political aspects to increase. Many of the younger 
people cannot speak or read the language of tlu'ir fathers. Their intert'st 
in the old country becomes sentimental only. Mthougli llu re have been 
exceptions, such as Carl Schurz. (lovernor IVtir .\ltgeld, and Mayor 
William O’Dwyer, political preferment tends t(» go t(^ the sciond genera 
tion. The large num])er of elective ofTiees in most slalt's luis facilitated 
this “recognition.” .\t any rate, the nationality groii]>s and »iiibs form 
an element in slatemaking; if 10 per cent of the popiilalion of a city is. 
say, of Italian origin, then the Italian Rt‘j)ublican ('hil)s will (K numd that 
one out of each ten Republii'an candidatt's shall !»(> llaliaii. and fiii ther 
more that they, not ])arty headiiuarttas. shall pi*k t!u‘ man TIicn are 
likely to be dee])ly olTendi'd if the leadershij) j>i( ks an Italian landidate 
without “con.sulting” them. 

General Ot?j ix i' 1 vI'.s 

Donirstir /.ssurs. .Nationality grou|)s have a multitude of |>olili(al 
obji'ctives, which change ftom time tn tim< These ina\ be divided, in a 
rough way, into domestic and Ion ign i-v^iu 1 he gionjis i (imnmnlv seek 
measures to make registration and \oting ea-'ie' . tlie\ oiipo^-e the jioll ta\ 
and long residimce re(|uirt meiits They want nat nrali/alion made ea'^ier 
and simpler. 'Thev aie opposed to sal'-s ta\e'> and |iielei iiuoine taxes 
Most group'^ op]) 0 '>ed Tiohibition and now favor low In en^es and lipiioi 
ta.xes. Simethex atipnitklv alU« ted b\ haul t ime--, t tie_\ la vor genet oils 
welfare provisions and broa<l •^o( i„l M-(niit\ ' 

Th(' re^trii tion of imniigiation b\ the \< ts ot 1*>21 and I'^Jl was 
o))j)o>'ed bv most natioiialitv gioiip'^ aiul i-iiec udl\ b\ llio-e 1 ( pn'-i nt mg 
immigrants from eastern and "outlu rn l-.utope. wlio'e ((»iintiies wete not 
favored bv’ the quota '-\^t»'m. .Sim i- World War 11 jn.inv ot the soutlio 
have urged that the untilled qiiota'^ of the war y< ar- be ojx ik d to < in 1 <11 1 
immigration and that .>pe( iai c (jn'^ideration be given to lelngees and 
disjihu ed jieisons. 

I'orci^n Aflairs. Some nationality group- have u-ed their n-idt me in 

’ lor :i more cxtuideil aii.ilv'i-. 'M Jo-i |i1i .S Komik, ’■ \.it loii.-il ,\1 inont k mi 
DoiiK-'lu I’olitu m !•. J. Itrif.Mi J .S Rom « k .1e./( in t^ pj, 100 114. 
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tin; United States as a basis of operations for revolutionary activities in 
the country of their ori^^in. Many a revolt in Latin America has brought 
refug(X‘s to New Vf)rk who user! the nationality clubs as a place to raise 
money for a return to power. 'I'he Irish societies heli)ed greatly to finance 
the long series of rebellions in Ireland; the Chinese in the United States 
f)rovided funds for the revolution of 1911. These activities have often 
had the tat it af)proval of the federal government, which has looked with 
favor ii|)on tht* establishment of democratic regimes abroad, and some¬ 
times the government has officially welcomed such rebels as Kf)ssuth. 

'I lie nationality groups are arou.sed whenever the foreign policy of the 
United States affects the ol<l country. At the e!id of World War I, the 
Polt's, ('/etbs, Slovaks, Lithuanians, and others brought to bear all the 
pressure they could in behalf of self-<letermination for the countries of 
tlu'ir origin, .\fter W^Jrld War II the (lermans and Italians sought an 
easy p('ac(; for their native (ountries; the (lerman-.\merh an Re|)ublican 
la'Hgue, for ('xample, prole'.l<*d against the .\llies as “tlu' most inhumane 
of all victors” and demandeil “that the (Jerman people be allowed t(j put 
their own house in order.” WheiU'ver any war ociurs in Luroj)e. the 
nationality groups are partidilarly aroused ovir the sale of arms, the 
extension of (redit, reiognition of belligerency, and similar aspects of 
for(;ign policy. 


Li- «K( II\ !• NKSS OK N \ I {O.N \l,i I V ( 1 ko( I'.S 

In the Ni-w Lngland states (except lor Maine and Wrmont), in .\i\\ 
^’olk, N»‘W Jersey, Pennsylvania, ()hio, WTst \iiginia, Indiana, llliin)i->. 
and Mnhigan, tin* vote cast by immigrant groups is pa!inulail\ impor¬ 
tant. hr most of these stales thcx have* suc»ec‘derl tronr tune to lum m 
lort ing one or the other nrajor |)arl\ to rec ogm/e tIn in to th'- eM> nl oi 
nonnnat ing menibei s to high offn e, go\ nor and I nil ml Malts -m nal oi-. 
(lover nor I i aiik J L.iiist In- ot ()hio, (lo\ in nor John ( ). Pasi oo- i >i k In .1 it 
Island, and Sen.tlor I >aviii 1 \\ .rlsh ot .M.is-,n Iruseits are o > i ni t \an ]i!i s. 
I his 1 )lo( k ot doiil )i I 111 si,it es Is oi sia h ( I 111 lal iinpoi t .lilt t m 1 ’ i- i ii ■ 11 umI 
lollein t hat iMt h in.i lor j».ii t\ i ulli\.rtes the n.ilitui.dit \ gio,.p-. InnuiiiN 
Kti .rl I let t ions I 111 oiiidiout the-e st.it t s it is net es-,u \ ti> ha\t iht -nppMit 
ol tuie or nitiie t>I the c.ioups m ttider Iti win. Ifi'sion. Ihiualii, ( 'ii'.ejti, 
Clexekiinl. M .iin lu'sti r, Ntw.irk, \ew \'oik. and PiUsitm eii cn min- 
w here t he\ .ri t- |r.u l ii ukir 1_\ iinj tor hint In a i ktse i K i t u",, a' • ^ ( -i 

utUhed beloie, m.t lor it ii s m ilu-si Citiiswill i arr\ iheir si.n, >. d with 
them till' ell i toi.tl t -illt un 
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PRINCIPAL NATIONALITY AND RACIAL GROUPS 

It is impossible to discuss here (he elTeet of eaeli nationality aiul racial 
group upon the politic's of the United States.' All that c an he attempted 
is a listing of a few of the most important ones and their societies. 


The Irish 

.Ml commentators agree that the Irish have been the most active 
j)olitically of all nationality groups. 'They had had e.\j)c rit'nce at ]>olitics 
in Ireland; thcjy had a strong c'onsciousness of grouj) interest; and they 
were strongly bound together in their religious faith Ihilike the (lermans, 
English, Scottish, or Welsh, they have never lost their group identity in 
the mass of the .\merican po|)ulation. 'They had a certain j)olitical 
advantage over later immigrant groui)s in that thc*y were' able to si)eak 
ICnglish, even tliough with a brogue. What Professor Merriam has said 
of their activities in (duiago is typical of other citic's and they concen- 
traUxl in cities. 'ITiere the Irish, 

as el.sewhen', have bei'ii most .ictive. Tlu'\ .iiri\e<l lirsl and i lung to the 
j)()litical domaniN, until driven out bv the waves ol other nationalistic 
arrivals. Some of the most fasiinatmg stones o| the politual vvorhl ari‘ 
those of the transition jx-nods wlun liish battled with (leimaiis, 01 with 
Italians, or with Poles, or with .S(andmav i.ms or 1 heir political 

savoir Jairc and engaging person.dit les m.ide u possible lor tlnan to hold 
their own long aftei thev were ov»-rwhelmed numerii .illy. . . . ' 

riie Irish daim that tlu- I ammany S( (ietv was loundeil in 17<S9 by an 
Irish vidi-rau of the Kevolution. William .Moonev ' \t anv rate, ram- 
many was long an Irish i liib, though by no means an e\( liisive one. Thi‘ 
I rish ha V e also dominat t d the polit n s ol both Post on and .M a ^'.adiuset 1 s 
111 ria eiiL Vear-. \t one time tluae vve le tbrc'e Sullivans 011 the hem h in 
(diiiago. riKoiiiiti-d liish names ap|)ear o'l the rosters ol ( ity ( ouncils, 
state legislatures, ('oiigia—, and labinets, ;in<l seveial Presidents have 
bei-ii of 1 rish am e-'l i v. 

I rom one thiid to one half of the soldiers in Washington’s armies were 
Irish.' Put the Irish did not lollow Washington into the I'eclerali.^t 

' Broun and R'iik ik.ij/e/ii' .jip !'.> R)7,tr<.ill n I y mie r.n i.il .unl iialn iiiality gr.aips. 

- (’harles li. .Mi main, ( .1 .t/e/e Intim.ilr I je.i of I il>an l^otilns (Tlu; Mac¬ 
millan ('() , p. 141. 

•' (iii-tavu- -Mvi r-, of I nmwiiiiy I/oll i>. 1. 

‘ l.oiiiv \i!amii in .1 \<ilion (f .\'ihon\ p|) .UO .T24, reviews the evidence. 
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I’arty. Many of them, like Patrick Henry, were anti-Federalist. They 
oj^posccl the alien and sedition laws passed by Federalists, and generally 
associated with the party of JcfTcrson and Jackson. They approved of 
the free immigration [)olicy of the Democratic Party from Jefferson on, 
and of course they distru.stcd the Whigs for their dealing with the Know- 
Xothings. “'I'he Irish, living in cities, were . . . disturbed at the prospect 
of I'Vee Negroes as comjK*titors in the labor market. Consetjuently, the 
Irish assented to Democratic [jolicies devised to preserve the institution 
of slavery, and their loyalty to the party withstood the shock of the 
('ivil War.” ‘ In the post-('ivil War period of Kej)ubliran supremacy, 
the Irish Democrats were active in municipal politics throughout the 
Nortlu'ast. Although there have been some noted Re|)ublicans of Irish 
antestry, such as Patrick J. Hurley and William J. Donovan, the vast 
majority of the Irish have clung loyally to the Democratic Party, and in 
periods of DejiKx ralic success they have been high in party councils, as 
su(h names as 'rumulty, I'arley, Walker, Ilannegan, and Mcdrath will 
suggest. It was a group of Irish bosses, Idynn, Hague, and Kelly, who 
pii ked Harry Truman for Vice-President in 1044. I’Vom the lime when 
Franklin I’iene ap|)oinle(l an Irish ('atholic as postmaster general, the 
Irisli have laid claim to that office in the event of Democ ratic success. 

4’here have been scores of Irish societies in the I'nited States. The 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick dates from 1784, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians from ISdO. The Irish rev'olutionary societies had their .Ameri¬ 
can branches; the .\merican .Xssociation for the* Rt-i ognitiou ol the Irish 
Kepublic', for instance, was an afliliale of I'ianna Fail. Irish nation.ili.sm 
to the point of anglophobia has bcH'U a unifying fc»rce in Irisli moups and 
Irish pressures iijion C'ongresses and Presidemts. Irisli eiilliusiasni for 
(’le\eland's luiiiclling of the Venezuelan disjnitc*, as well as Irish ojiposiiion 
to Wilson in lOUi, were rooted in anti liritisli sentinu iil 

Folds .\damic wrote that the Roman ("atholic hii iarc liy in tin Fiiitecl 
Stall's “has always bi-i'ii prc-clomiiianlly Irish. Through tin- National 
t'aliiolic Welfaie ("oiifereiice, wliose Washington lic-adt[uarler.s is stiilTed 
mainly by Irish .Xiiii-ricans, it c'lmtrols a vast network of organi/ations 
ihiougli wlmli it I'M'its a growing iiilluence on the* Xciniini'-tiation in 
Washington, on the radio and the theater, on the movie." and new"jlajicrs, 
oil local and state' politics. , . - 

' W .ill.u i- .s.i\ IV, in F. J, Ui.nui and J. S. Roiia-k. editor". Our Kd. uil 
S !>. Ms. 

■ ('c 0 \ 
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I'HE Italians 

The Italians, coming in the “new” immigration, settled, like the Irish, 
chiefly in the cities of the Northeast and middle Atlantic states. But 
they were slower than the Irish to make their weight felt in politics. The 
language barrier, a lack of prior political experience, and a desire to 
accumulate some money and return to Italy were all factors that held 
them back. The second generation, however, showed much more political 
c onsciousness than the first and supplied an increasing number of political 
leaders, such as Vincent R. Impellitteri in New N'ork and Joseph Mar- 
giotti in Pennsylvania. 

Various students of their j>olitical behavior have noted that the first 
generation of Italian immigrants were inclined to follow the instructions 
of their employers and to vote Republican; the second generation, how¬ 
ever, has been more indejx‘ndent. In New York C'ity, under their leader, 
(icncroso Pope, the Italians have allied themselves with 'rammany, which 
has “recognized” them with aj>proj)riate patronage and nominations. In 
many urban areas the Italians exceed the Irish in the Democratic organi¬ 
zation, and can displace them in power whenever they dec ide to do so; 
Mayor Hague and his Irish lieutenants had inc rc-asing clilliculty over the 
193()’s and 1940’s in keeping the Italians satisfied with jobs colh'cting 
garbage. 

Among their societies may lx* mentioned tin* Sons of Italy (PXK)), the 
Independent Order of Sons of Italy (Pill), and the Italy Amcriian 
Socic tv (1918). The National Unitc*d Italian Associations si'cks to bring 
them all together. During the regime of MiisM)lini the Italian gronjis 
were divided into pro- and anti-Fasc'ist ehanenls, but with the- c-ntranc.e 
of Italy into World War II the- anti-l''as< ists won out. 

.\Uhough the Italians have bc-eii overwhelmingly Roman ('atholic, 
their relation to their chundi in the' Ibiited States has never been as c lose 
as that of the Irish. I'rc'((uently the parish pric'st could not speak Italian, 
and the Italians could not si)eak Knglish. Rut in the Little Italics of the 
cities the Italians gradually accjiiirc'd their own churches, and where 
Italian-sjieaking j)ric‘sl-, were available, the bishoj)S a.ssigned them. 


I'UK (iKKMANS 

I'he (iermans ( laim that they "have contributed over 25 jx'r cetit c)f the 
flesh and Iflood (()mj)rising tlie present white j)oj)ulation of the United 
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States. The English element (including Scots, North Irish, and Welsh) 
alone exceeds them with about 33 per cent.” ^ Since the United States 
began to keep immigration statistics in 1820, more than 6,000,000 Ger¬ 
mans have settled in the United States, a group bigger than that from 
any other country. The German settlements in Pennsylvania (“Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch”) antedated the beginning of the immigration statistics. 
'Fhe peak year was 1882, when more than a cjuarter of a million Germans 
came to the United States. The earlier German immigration was pre¬ 
dominantly Prcjtestant; the later, partly Catholic. The Protestant Ger¬ 
mans tended to settle on farms, especially in the middle-western and 
north-central states; the Catholics, in the eastern cities. German assimi¬ 
lation was very rapid. Many names were changed; Schmidt became 
Smith, Mueller became Miller, Braun became Brown. No German 
nationalism ecjuivalent to Irish nationalism existed. In fact, the leaders 
of (ienuan societies constantly complained that the members threw off 
their nationality too rapidly. 

'Fhe Germans wIk) came in the 1850’s as a result of the revolution of 
184(S were hostile to slavery and joined the Republican Party. Carl 
S( hurz and (ilher leaders in this “old” German group were rec ognized by 
the Kepul>li(an Party, Schurz with a seat in Hayes’s Cabinet, and the 
adherence of the “old” German immigrants to the party became tradi¬ 
tional. The later, (’atholic, immigrants tended to be Democ rats when 
the hierarc hy of the Church inclined toward sympathy with that party. 
“'Fhe Church,” wrote Sayre, triumphed “over the intelUrtual exile 
leaders.” Hut Woodrow Wilson’s pro-British sentiments affec ted many 
Germans in PHO in the same way they did the Irish. 

The Order of Ilarugari (1869) claims to be the oldest of the* many 
e.xisting German societies, but the Steuben Society (1919) is probably the 
most widely known, d’hrough their groups and through their memlier- 
•ship in both major jiarties the Germans oppoNcd Prohibition aiul urged 
its reiH-al. In the period between the rise of Hitler and the entrance of 
the I nited States into World War H, the German .soi ieties divided in 
their attitudes toward Xa/isni. 'I'he Cierman-.Vrnerican Bund w.i', the 
most widely known ot the pro-\a/.i societies. 

1 he German .\merii an vt)te, as studied by Louis Hean, illuxtratcN j)ar- 
ticularly well the tact that while economic interests intUieiue voting 
behavior, nationality may on ociasion be more important He found 

' It. l u-mi.jn Xnutii.jii's.” in K. f. II and J > Inunni 

]) lui 
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that the core of isolationism in the Middle West before the United States 
entered World War II consisted of the German-Americans. He studied 
the vote in certain counties in Minnesota and the Dakotas in relation to 
the national Democratic vote and the normal behavior of the voters in 
those areas. In the 

western tier of Minnesota counties honlering \orth Dakota . . . the 
Democratic vote dropped 3 to 22 jxjrcentage points between 1036 and 
1940. These losses were in direct proportion to the number of (ierman- 
Americans in the counties. Where only 3 |>er cent of the ])opulation was 
of German parentage, the Democrats lost 3 percentage points to Willkie, 
but in counties where, say, 15 to 20 {)er cent were of tlerman origin, the 
vote shifted approximately 15 to 20 i^oints to Willkie.' 

lie found the same phenomena in Iowa, North Dakota, and even in 
Texas, where certain counties 70 to 80 per cent Democratic in 1030 swung 
25 to 48 points toward the Republican Party. The shifts wi're almost 
exactly in the same proportion as that of the Germans to the entire 
population. 


The Scandinavians 

The Scandinavians came late in the ‘"old” immigration and settled in 
the belt of states from Wisconsin west to the Pacific. 'Phey i)assed as 
easily as the Germans into American politics, but name's such as Stassen, 
Nelson, Olson, and Peterson are still useful in the politic s of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and the Dakotas. 'Phe Scandinavians were at first heavily 
Republican, but the trials of the farmers in the Pojiulist and Progressive 
periods shook their allegiance. 'Pheir dissatisfaction with Rei)ublican 
l)olu'ies did not, however, turn them to the Democ ratic Party, but rather 
to indei)endent and progressive movements such as La Polletle’s i)arty or 
the Parmer-Labor Party of Minnesota. Many of them were inlluential 
in the Non-Partisan League;. When they have remained in or returned 
to the Republican Party they have tended to align themselves with its 
liberal or jirogressive wing. Since virtually all were Protestant, there was 
no religious intluence to attract them to the Democratic Party. 

Like the Germans, the Scandinavians merged rai)idly into the jiopu- 
lation. Few of the second generation were able tcj sjx'ak the native 
tongues, and almost none of the third. Pew returned to the old countrie.s. 

^ Louis Bian, Htnc In Prniut FJrxtiom LXifnd Knr)pf, IQlHj, p. 95. 
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Frencii-Canadians 

In what has been called “the second colonization of New England,” a 
movement which is still continuing, the French-Canadians from Quebec 
have come into the northeastern states in large numbers. They are pre¬ 
dominantly Democrats, although their attachment to the party is not as 
(lose as that of the Irish. Indeed, there is marked friction between them 
and th(* Irish becau.se the I'rench-t'anadians want (and the Irish oppose) 
the use of I'reiu'h in parochial schools. 'Fhe Irish have generally won this 
dispute, but the French-('anadians in some New lOngland cities have 
been sulliciently embittered so that they will not attend Catholic churches 
whi( h have Irish priests. Every Democratic primary in New Hampshire 
is an Irish versus I’rench-C'anadian struggle. 'Fhe leaders of the .societies, 
like the j)olitical leaders, are primarily second-generation immigrants. In 
the j)<)litics of New England such names as Benoit, (^)utermanche, and 
I )’.\mour are beginning to appear. (Iradually the 1 rish in the J)emocratic 
I’arty are giving way before the Frcnch-(?anadians. 


Spanish .Amkrk’ans 

In the southwestern states, especially in New Mexico, the Me.xicans, 
or, as they prefer to be called, the Spanish-.\mericans, are of increasing 
im|)nrtance. New Mexico has the only .American state h'gislature whosi* 
proceedings are retjuired by the state constitution to be condui ted in two 
languages.' In most states the party of the upper economic clas.sc's tends 
to be tlu- Uepublican, but the reverse is true in New .Mexico, Fhe 
“Anglos” are mostly Democrats, and the Spanish .Americans lend to be 
Ue|)ublicans, perhaj)s an aftermath of the movement of Fexas I )emocrats 
into New Mi'xico after the Civil AV'ar. Fhere is a kind of gentleman’s 
agreement, howc-ver, “that is.sues which might cauM- rai ial aligiunents” 
will be avoidc-d “by both parties and both groups." ’ A bill to reciuire a 
liti'iaiy test loi voting, sjxju.sored by the Democrats, was regarded as a 
violation ol the code, because its j>rincipal effects would have- fallen Uj)on 
the Spauisli-American Rc'publicaus. In recent years, one Cnited States 
senator trom New Mexico has been an Anglo-.American. the other a 
Spanish .Anu'rican. 

’ JdIui ( Ru'>>>ell, “Racial (IroujiNin the New Mexico bc-gislatiire," \(,l ]()5 

tJ.mu.irN. lU.vS). |>. (>J 

■ fl’ul . |). (^7 
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Negroes 

The situation of Negroes in American politics is different from that of 
the minorities so far discussed. Whereas most nationality groups arc in 
varying degrees accepted by the remainder of the population, Negroes 
have not been. There has been some of what the Negroes call “passitrg,” 
but the numlrer of Negroes who can leave the race is very .small. 'Their 
long, and still continuing, struggle for equal suffrage was discussed in 
Chapter 3. 'They also still sulTer from wide political and soi ial discrimi¬ 
nation. No group of equal size is .so little as.similated into .\merican 
politics. Although there were once anti-Irish riots, no group but Negroes 
now fears violence if it tries to e.\ercise its cf)nstitutional and legal rights. 

In the states of tlie South where about half of the 13,(KM).()()() Negroes 
still live - they either do not vote at all, or they vote in small numbers, 
Harold F. (iosncll, who studied the behavior of Negroes in polities, wrote 
that in 1940, “In the North and border .stat(‘s the .N't'gro voti* was found 
largely in the metroj)olilan centers of the following eight states: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, .Maryland, Indiana, and 
Missouri.” ' 

Former Allegiance lo life Fepidilican Forty. From the days of Frnanci- 
pation until 1936, whenever Negroi's could voti* they were about as 
solidly Rej)ublican as the Iri>h were I )emocratic. \lmost alone among 
Democratic j)oIitical organizations. Taimnaiu Hall was able to break 
their allegiance to the party which the .Negroes always ert'dited with 
their freedom. 'The coutUer-O'volulion in the South eonlirnu'd them in 
their Rej)ubru'ani>m (losnell '.ummaiized as follows the attitude of 
(diicago Negroes toward the RepubTu an Parly: 

'This j)art\- mii;hl (U->crl llu in ui <*lher |)arl.s of the country, some of its 
leaders niiglil fail to recogm/.e tin- group, and it might fail to take a militant 
stand (Jii hclialf <tf Negro right". Hou« vcr, it wav still tlic parly whic h had 
traditionally stood for the |)n)ication ot the Negro, and as compaivd with 
its chief rival it was rc*garded as ha\ mg more- to olTer. While political 
landslides, c-conomic deprevsioiiv, and the hn-.iking of political scandals 
might cau.se the voters in other groups to shift their party alh*giance, 
many members of tliis minority group remained in the |)arty fold.* 

’ “ rhe Negro \'ote in .Northern (*itie>,’’ Xutiotuil Muitvipal Ri-vitrdJ, vol. (May, 

I'Ml), p. 1(A. 

'Harold I*', (jo^nell, Styro Rolitiimm (l'niv«r"ily of ('hii:«go hrew, l‘V.S.S), p. .S0(>. 
In spite of a proliferation of l>i>oks ulxjut the Negro thi- remains the best study of 
.Negroes in {)olitics. 
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Many astute Negro leaders recognized that this long-standing devotion 
to the Republican Party ruined the group’s bargaining power. As long 
as the Rcpuldicans could count on a solid Negro vote, the members of 
that party in oflue were not moved to take any drastic action for the 
Negroes. As Walter White said, the Negroes got plenty of platform 
planks and resolutions but no action. On the other hand, the Democrats 
when in i>ower were not inclined to do anything either; they saw no 
reason to annoy the Southern Democrats by favoring a grouj) that always 
voted Republican. 

Shift to the Democratic Party. Several developments over the last 
twenty years, however, liave tended to shake the loyalty of Negroes to 
the Rejoublican Party. Por one thing, the “ lily-wliite ” Republican 
inoveinint, emouraged by 'riieodore Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover, 
de(;ply olTended the Negroes. Then, always economically insecure, they 
found tlieir condition worsened in the depression that l)egan in 1929, and 
it was the publit works projects of Franklin Roosevelt’s tirst administra- 
li(jn that provided thousands of them with employment. I'lirlhermore, 
Parley an<l Roosevelt followed the e.xample of 'I'ammany and aj)pointed 
a considerabK' number of Negroes to public j>osilious of |)re'«tige. Mrs. 
I'deanor Roosevelt received Negroes at the White House, aildiV'^sed Negro 
meetings, and otherwise treated them well. Prt'sident Roosevelt urged 
upon Congress measures desired by Negroes. The .\egtoes ihouglit that 
the CIO, which admitted Negroes to membership, was tlie President’s 
favored labor union. I’lie total result was that in the elei lion of 1936 the 
Negro vote for the first lime turned Democratic. The estimali'd .Negro 
vote tor I'laiiklin Roosevelt in Chicago was 2.^ per tent in lb.^2, dP per 
cent in 1P3(), and .s2 per lenl in 1940.' Later measuri '. of Roo'-evelt’s, 
notably his ireatioii ol the Pair Pmploymeiit Prattiie'^ Committee, 
eiuouraged the new ailherence. The failure of 1 )emot ralii Congie^se'> to 
pass anti poll-tax li-gislation through the Senate and to make the l'i:p(' 
permanent jierhajis weakened the new alignment, but a (i.dluj) |)oll j)ub- 
lished l ebruary K), IPR), mdirateil tliat among thoM- Xegio, > who would 
express .in o|)inion (>0 per «ent s.dd Okw would vote I k inoi Mii( . 40 pt'i" 
icnl Republican; at the same time the white votius were polled .is .\S p^ r- 
icnt 1 >i‘m<u ratii. 42 per cent Rejiubliian. \])parentl\ Rresidi tit 1 ruman 
polled a strong .\egio vote in the elet lion of 194S. I’lu' po-itii):i of the 
Negroes in the I >enuH ratie Partx i's as eurious as the position of 01 gam/ed 
labor; both interests are constantly being olTended by the utteraiue^ and 

HiUiin.o Mvrii.il. \ It 1 Diii mmu vol. 1. [>. 
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lichavior of the Southern Democrats, but neither interest feels that the 
Republican Party will do as much for it as the Democratic. On its side, 
the Democratic Party needs the Negro votes in northern cities if it is to 
carry the doubtful states and with them a majority in the electoral 
college, and yet the party cannot keep its Bilbos and Rankins from 
offending the colored voters. 

The Two Leading Xe^ro Croups. The two leading Negro organizations 
active in politics are the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (19B9), which claims half a million meml)ers, and the 
Urban League (19U)'), which is a federation of local societies chielly con¬ 
cerned with social service. I'he majority of the locals of the Leagui‘ are 
called urban leagues (e.g., the Cleveland Urban League), but others have 
titles indicative of interest in social service, such as Carver Comnumily 
Center, Negro Service Council, or Negro Welfare Association. Member¬ 
ship in both the N.\A('P and the Urban League is open to while persons 
as W'ell as to Negroes, and the linancing of both organizations has lu'en 
assisted by white j)hilanthroj)v. I'he journal of the N.\.\CP is callt‘d 77/c 
Crisis; that of the Urban League, Opportunity. Both associations (‘\ist 
to better the economic, political, and social cotulitions of Negroes, but 
they emphasize different aspects of the camj>aign. 'The NA.XCd* seeks 
improvement through political action, ''talutes, and court di'cisions; tin* 
Urban League, through increastsl empIo\ment opportunities for Ni'groi's. 
d'he two do not conlli* t; on the cotitrarx, they fn^niently work togethei 
on such matters as I'lOPf' legislation. 'The N.\ \('l* has Insm pariicularlv 
adive in litigating t ases for N\-groes, esj)eually civil rights cas(‘s. 

C/nin^ini; .itlitudrs of .{ me/it on Xiytors The altitudes of ;\meri<an 
.Negroe-^, or at least the attitinh'^ of most arti( ulate .Negroes, have ( hanged 
from Booker V. Washington’s j)orn y ol at»ommodation to militant 
demands for full etiuality.' I’he} are no longer t onteiit with I h(“ “ se|)aiate 
but eiiual” loiuept. Congressman \dam (’laslon I’owell, Jr, Negro 
member from a Harlem c onstiluem y, represents the " new Negro.’’ in 
order to i)revent wliat he (alls Civil War II, he demands for tlie Negro 
full e(iualitv, “not only eeonomii and political, but educational, religious, 
and so( ial ojualit}- a*' well.”’’ This inv(»lves, he says, the removal of 
every kind of discrimination again-^t .Negroes, not merely in voting Init in 

' Rayford \\’. Lo^^mii, editor, II hoi tin \ \\\inl\ fPMtj, and .National .X'-so 

ti.Uion tor the .Vtlvant cment of t’olond I’loj/li . ,1;; .llJjn-oi U the II orlit (I’.'irnplilct, 
l'H7), \V. I-:, li. Du lioi-, editor. 

' .\dam C'laytoii I’owell, Jr., JiUnk't (iJi.d I’rcs", ld43j,p. l.i.S. halit' in 

the original. 
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( mployment and in admission to theaters, restaurants, bathing beaches, 
and housing. He and the other militant Negro leaders want Negroes 
admitted to jury service as fully as whites. They ask federal anti-lynching 
legislation, federal and state protection “against abuses by white officers 
»)f the law,” and the “use of fjualified Negroes” on boards and commis¬ 
sions. 'rhey (jppose the segregation of Negro and white children in 
■schools, and they want equal pay for Negro and white teachers of equal 
attainments.' 

'The new Negroes refuse to admit that there is such a thing as a Negro 
problem; it is, they say, a white problem. They seek, therefore, state 
laws to restrain whites from discriminating against Negroes, and they 
w'ouM like; f(‘deral legislation such as a permanent KK1T\ d’hey feel that 
il they could get these laws and have them adeejuately enforced, white 
|)n'ju(iice would die away. Whether or not that would be the sequence 
of events, then; are two hurdles they have to overcome. 

The lirst is the opposition, already noted, of certain of the labor unions 
in the .\merican I'ederation of i-abor and in the Railroad Brotherhoods 
to rules or laws that would force the admission of Negroes to equal work 
opportunities. 'The militant Negroes denounce such labor tactics in 
vigorous language. (Congressman J\)well may serve as an example: 

'I'he majority of the AFL niovcmient could easily have elected as their 
j)rc'sident, not (Ireeii but Lew, the head of the (lerman [Va/.iJ trade-union 
movement. The .\nic-ric‘an Federation of Labor is the greatest drawback 
to a devc‘lo|)mg democracy. 'I'he Jim (Vow tacticsof many of its unions allow 
Negroc's to join but do not give them full rights. . . . ^oine of the inter¬ 
nationals by actual law Irule) forbid the entr.ince of .Negroes on any basis 
whalsorve r into ihe-ir unions. . . . 'I'he .XI'L with its hugr salaries, high 
dues, and eorru])t practices is a disgrace- to the working-ela-^s nioxement. 
I'lu- C'lO has alw.iys scale-d its dues low, paid its executives dei'ent but 
not too high \Nage-s, let democracy stand as the guiding rule and forceel 
workers when they lacked individual character to be- rae lally tolerant.- 

'I’o imj)rove their situation in sj)i(e of all obstae les \egroe-s have taken 
an inc reasing |>ail in lo. al jeolitie s, e-sj)ee ially in norlhc'rn e itics, whe re- the-y 
are* allowe-el to vote InCbiiago, as else'whe*re*. “ Folitii s be'came* an imjxir- 
(ant, jierhaps the* most important, method by which the .Negro ^()lIght to 

' \V. I*; n. Du Hois, auotlu i ol tlie militant le.iiU-r". a-'M-mbles '.oiiu- oi (l)c cMdeiKc 
ami arguments on Negro i-*hu.ition m e I'.f*; iimi Punotnuy (1U45'. j)j». 01 n. 

-D/> <1/ , [) loU. 
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change his status. It was often the only avenue open for struggle against 
class tendencies.” ^ 

Handicaps of Negroes in American Politics. In the political struggle, 
however, the Negroes suffered under important handicaps. Poor and 
propertylcss, kept out of the best-paying occupations, Negroes as a groiij) 
do not have the money nece.ssarv for political organizing. 'I'heir own 
press is read only by Negroes, and they do not have e{|ual access with 
white groups to the commercial dailies. As a grouji they lack e.xperience 
in politics. They have not learned, though jH'rhajis they are learning, the 
importance to a minority of organization; this lack of groiip-conscioiisne.ss 
may be partly a result of education, and the general low literacy level 
among Negroes has perhaps contributed to their inability to form tight 
blocs., 

The leadership among Negro groups has not been adecjuate to their 
needs. Gosnell noted that among Negroes in ('hii ago, “ Bitter complaints 
were heard about the lack of colored leaders. 'Diose who called them¬ 
selves leaders were sometimes looked upon by other memix'rs of the group 
as self-.seeking, corrupt, and treacherous |M*r.sons who sold out the race. . . . 
A few of the rank and file trusted white leaders more than they trusted 
their own leaders.” * Leaders of the Negro underworld are esjiecially 
important because of the money they have, but their It'aclershij) cuts 
acro.ss that of the Negro jm^ai hers. I'he vice lords. mori'oviT. an' com¬ 
monly subordinate to white overlords to whom they must look for 
protection, and conse(|uently they are unreliable. 

Religion has not served among Ni-groes as the unilying force that it has 
Ijeen among .siane other minority groups. Nunu'i'ous (onllicting sects 
compete with one another. Instead of being a means of grouj) disc ijilini', 
religion has furni.shed an emotional outlet from the hardshi|)s and dis 
criminations of this world. 

The Race (fucstiou in Negro PoUThs, 'I'he race ciuestion dominati-s 
Negro political thinking. Xegroi's have supported tlu‘ most corrui)t polit 
ical machines, .such as that run l)y William Hale ’rhom|)son in Chicago, 
as long as these would elec t and ajipoint .Negroes. 

Much of the political history of Midwest Metroiiolis has involved ihe 
fight of reform groups against “machine i)o!itics.’’ .\c-groes, as a low- 
income group, looked down uix>n by the middle c lass and feared by while 

’ St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metrot>olh (1945), p. 34.3. 

^Op. ( it., ]). 358. 
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labor, have seldom supported the reformers. They have preferred to deal 
with the hardheaded realists who are willing to trade political positions 
and favorable legislation for votes. A cynical realism has {X’rvaded Black 
Metropolis, which secs democracy as something granted to N'cgrocs on the 
basis of i)oIitical ex{K;diency rather than as a right, fn the past this has 
meant dealing with “corrupt” machines, and even the clergy have not 
hesitated to |}Iay the game.' 

Although there is a great deal of apathy among Negro voters, this is 
thrown olT if a w'hite [politician does or says something that offends their 
racial [pride or o[)[)os(;s one of their racial objectives.^ Mayor Kdward 
JJ effrics <jf Detroit had long been supported by Negro grou[)s; but when 
in I'Hd he issued a housing order which the Negroes called “a Jim Crow 
[proclamation,” aiul whcm he defended the conduc t of the white [Police in 
a rac c‘ riot, the Negroc's turned against him so scplidly that in some Negro 
[prec iiic ts whic h lie fcprmerly had carried he did not receive a single vote.'' 
And in ('hic agcp, “ Maycpr Kelly carried the Negrcp vote |whcnl on the 
Saturday bcd'cpre eU'c ticpu, the ("hicage* Defender hit the streets with an 
encprnicpus frcpnt [page facsimile of a restrictive ccpvenant which the Repub¬ 
lic an candidate fcpr maycpr had signed barring Negroes from residence in 
his neighlpcprhcpcpcl. 'I'he e.x[pcpsc was a bcpmbshell.” * 

.Vci,'rcpc.v in OJliee. Negrcpcs get elected and a[P[Pointed to public oflicc 
in the Ncprtli, but never in [prcp[pcprtion to their numbers in the [pcp[pulati(pn. 

' iPrakc and Cayloii, i>/). ,tt., p. .t7(). 

t he ap.it liy \vasNli(>\\n for hidroit by a study of rogi'-tiTcd voters made by bcKvard 
II. biUliluld for elections from l‘MO through 1U40. In every instance fewer Xc'grcpes 
voted Ilian eillic-r nativi* wliites or foreign-Iporn. In lUM), for example, S5 per cent of 
the ri.ilivi’ whites voted. Sd percent of foreign born, 59 pc'r ec nt of Xegroes. Pu/ilit 
0:iii>l<-r!\\ vol. 5 (June, lU-U), p. J(pS. Trobably fewer Xegroi'- than wliites 
n gister I’liis was one of tlie c'onelusions ri-ach«'<l in an elaborate sf.ati'tKal study of 
\otiiig 1)1 liacior III .St l.oiji'. lor a ninnher of eh-etions. 1944 191.S, ^poii-ond Ity the 
.si I.oiii^ ('li.ipti r of till-.\meriean Statistical .\ssnciatiou. Si e t.dward It. (>lds and 
l).i\id W . .S.ilmoii, .V/ Louis ro/iUi;/>»//w./or .S7a</v (19 t,S), p. 1P d. 1 In y tnuiid a nega- 
ti\e I oriel.It loll I >s) the percentage of the popul.ition over ri .:i-tered and 

the pen eiitage o| Ni'.;ro |)opiilatioii in prei im ts In the |irei me Is w Ipen th-n uas high 
ouiiii-liip ol hoiiu> luppir i hisN whiti-si. on the lontiary, llie mi ,i LiMom between 
lem .ti.itioii ,iiid po|)ii!.it ion ovei dl w.is (i| I’hisvimlc ;-i !; .i!,.! aU . ihat M. I.nuis 
Nii^io pieuiuts stroni;ly sup|)oiiid the iPemociatic l*.iity. ant! dis, nmin.Uioii legis- 
l.itioii, .Old .1 IS hour uo:k cvnk for tiremeii. biH oi all the preiuuls ^-ac,- ihf least 
siii'poit to ilu recited Mi-vouii loiistitution and to slum ele.ir.uue and si aer bond.s. 

' 1 owls I M.nliM. ■■ 1 ii Holt .Still 1 >\ ii.iipiiti-.’’ / //<• c. Me;c, \ol 1U}4), 

s 

' hi.ike and t'.ivlon. op. tit., p d.sS. 'the Ihfr.dtr is a Negio I'lW'paper published 
1 C hii ,u:. < 
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Legislative districts are frequently gerrymandered to their disadvantage, 
although no study has been made to show the extent of this discrimina¬ 
tion.^ In spite of this, there are usually one or two Negro members of 
the House of Representatives. When Negroes are appoiiued to oflice, 
the general tendency is to name them to positions where tliey do not 
command white personnel. Whenever a Negro is appointed to a position 
of higher than clerical grade, it is news in the Negro press from coast to 
coast.2 I'he appointment of James W. Johnson in UHd as Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the Third New York District is a rei ent example. 

Myrdal’s great sociological study of the Negro in American life did not 
take up in detail the behavior of Negroes in office, lint snmmari/ed it In- 
saying that on the whole Negroes behaved like whites in |)olitics. In 
civil service positions they seem to be just as competent as whites. In 
elective positions it is impossible to show on what little evidence has been 
assembled whether Negroes turn up more or fewer crooks and demagogues 
than whites do. Gosnell’s study of Chicago clearly showed that they were 
no better than the run of Chicago white politicians: 

The voting records of Negro legislators .show that they hav(' been 
opposed to efliciency methods in government, in favor of overloading the 
city and state budgets, ojiposed to laws strictly regulating tlu- lifjuor 
trafl'ic and amusement places, and in favor of laws which aided the white 
political bosses without appearing directly to work to the disadvantage of 
the colored people. . . . Although they r<‘presenled const it lumeic's which 
were largely working class, they tjpjxwd bills fosti'n-d by the trade unions, 
such as the aiUi-injunclion bill and the eight-hour law for wtiinen.-^ 


Wkldixc Nationality (inoi p.s 

Race, nationality, and religion make .\merican politicsendlessly colorful 
and complex. In a mixed urban < onstitiHuu y tin- i)()lili(al problems 
involved in keeping all the elements sulfn ientiy satisfied to jjrodiKe a 
majority of votes is one that calls for tlu* highest (h’gree ot jiolitiial skill. 
\'ito Marcantonio, “a fellow traveler of the ('ommunists who has built 
an all-part\- nun bine supported by pra<ti<'ally everyone but jebovab’s 
Witnesses,” seemed to Ridiard H. Rovere su< h a skillful p(diti(ian, and 

‘ .M> rtial, ofi. t il., p. .^01. 

- .Mynlal, ihiii., p. .^02, li'ts some of the appointments. 

^<)p. < it., p. M2. 
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Rovcre’s vivid description of Marcantonio’s tactics well summarizes the 
problems of race and nationality in American politics: 

Marc.'intonif) represents the Twentieth Congressional District, known 
in \ew York as East Harlem. East Harlem is a huge and verminous slum 
area that runs from the edge of the Negro district tf) the wharves of the 
East River. Its largest racial group is Italian. Ne.xt come Puerto Ricans, 
then small setthmients of Negroes and Jews. . . . 

I he pr<‘sent Congressman has Ix'en able to offer something to each racial 
group. lo the Italians it was enough, for a beginning at least, that his 
name was Marcantonio and that he had lieen blessed by the Little Flower. 
H(‘ ingratiated himself with the Puerto Ricans, who harbor no love for 
the Romans, by championing their nationalism, by llying to their islaiifl 
to defend some relx'ls beleaguered by the law, and by writing a bill to 
grant I uerto Rico immefliate inde[K*ndence with staggering indemnities. 
ih)th the Italians and the Puerto Ricaits are Roman Catholic, and Mother 
Church plays an important part in jxditics. On certain feast days Marcan- 
toni(> can be .se(‘n, a lighted tai)er in hand, walking barefo(»t through the 
district with the pious. He seldom fails (o pul in an appearance at the 
annual ceU-bration for the Madonna of the Miracles, Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. Negroes and Jews in the district were won by his spirited denunci¬ 
ation of Jim (Vow and anti-Semitism. On his staff of’five or si.\ secretaries, 
each race is represented.* * 

(/Xpril 'lum ’ ‘^bithinc Politician, New Style,” Ilnrpcr's Min^azinc, vol. 18,S 
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“Imfty years ago General (irant remarked that ‘in tlie Lhiited Slates 
there arc three great political parties: the Rejnihlican, the Di'inocratic, 
and the Methodist Church.’ ” ‘ 'I'he Reverend Dr. High, in (juoting lliis 
remark, agreed with the view that religion is a fon'e in politics “the 
churches today are more elTectively in politics than ever” l)ut lie h'lt 
that General Grant gave the Methodists perhaps an incorrectly unii|ue 
notice, because, “It is inherent in ('hristianity to believe that th(‘ alTairs 
of government can be ordered more perfectly and more in harmony with 
the will of God.”- 'Phis idea is inherent in other religions, too; but at 
any rate, “ It is a rare church convention . . . whost* ri'solutions committee 
fails to secure the adoption of at least one declaration on national jiolicy, 
one statement of opinion upon a (piestion that is up for jiolitiial si'tth*- 
ment.” •’ In other words, like the conventions of most assoi iations, they 
pass a wide variety of resolutions ujion many public (lueslions, from inter¬ 
national affairs to whether children attending j)ar()i hial S( bools shall ride 
free of charge in public school buses. It is just as inconceivabh*, said 
High, that a convention of a religious body should adjourn without a 
“ringing declaration” on i>ublic matters “as that they could convene 
without prayer.” 

PERVASIVENESS OF RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN POLITICS 

.Not only are religious bodies actively in politics today, but they always 
have been. 'The Old 'I'estament is full of accounts of the pR'ssuri s ol the 
priesthood upon the Hebrew kings, ('hristianity was an active, disrujitive 

' St;inlty HikIi, 7’/ic Churdi in l*ohtus p. 1. 

' Ibid., p. 5. •’ Ibid., p. 14. 

54.^ 
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force in the Roman Empire, and in the Middle A^^es the Pope was in 
varying de^^rees at different times ascendant over kings and emperors. 
\Vh< n issues have hurst from argument into violence they have at least 
as fref|uently Ixrn religious issues as economic, racial, or any other kind. 
I'rom lh<- wars of the Hehn^ws to the “Fkittle of North College IliH” of 
lh47, jxople havi‘ l)e(‘n ready to fight when government jvdicy crossed 
(heir religious view-.d d'he imissacres of Hindus hy ^^f)slems and of 
Moslems hy Hindus in India are insta/)ces from contemporary history. 

Religious interests hlend and fust; with economic ideas, witli race and 
nationality, with reform and humanitarianism. They ct)lor literature and 
art as well as politics. Religions, like states, rise and tall. Religious 
views, like political ideas, chang(‘, even within any one denomination, 
(’otton Mather, for instance, favored a union of church and state, with 
(ivil punishments for citizens who failed to ohserve Puritan church law 
anti t'eremtmy,- hut present-day IVote''ta?it l<*a<iers almost unanimou.sly 
favor the .separation of < hun h and state.'* This evolution of Protestant 
thought may have taken place because of the great variety of Protestant 
denominations, hut it would not he the first time that a virtue has been 
made of a net essity. 


Kki k.ion in .Xmkuk an Poi.iTU’Ai, History 

I'jirly Conirovir.sirs. 'I'he interests of religious hodii's have affected 
\meri( an j)oliti( s throughout our history.’ ('olonies wert' founded hei ausc 
of riTigious oj)inions; and other colonies in turn hroki' off from them 
because of religious differences. 'The Ouehec .\ct of 17()5. whii h estah- 
lishcil the ("atholic Church in Quebec, aroused the indignation of New 
England; although the act is not specifically named, it i-^ one of the 
grievauies against (ieorge HI enumerated in the l>i(laralion of Inde- 

• I'nr niic K)imt nt •• I'lic ILiltlr Ilf North ('ollej^e I lill” ((lliii" lictwt » n ('atluilii'' 
ail.I I’nil. a.iiit-.-MC to (Juiu- 'U, l'M7 1 , pp.-tu So 

' t'li.ii I.-, 1, Ml III,nil. I //o/i'/v (’/ I <»:«//i </// /'('/.'/<.;/ ///n’Mi I (lu'o,. I,], ij 15 
' < >1 on ni illmt i.itiou-. tli.it Hindu 1 h‘ i iti-.l. tin.- Hex . n ii.l I )i . l imi U -. ( l.ix ton 
M..iiison. loini.l.r .iii.l lornu-r editor <4 Hu ( hn^tuin i'tiUnt \\ "p. .ikn,.; to tin- liitrr 
ii.itioii.il ('oii\. iilioii ol tin- 1 ‘i-i ipl.--' lit Clma. -.ml, Jul\ l'M7, ' I hi- . liiii. h i- the 
oi e..i:ii,'e.i i:i-l it lit imi <4 n li -i mi. iii-t tin- -'lati-1" the nre.iiii/nl in-titiit ;oi; oi oolitical 
It I- the-.' tuo iii-titiitio-- tli.it niii't liekept-ipar.tte,:neonlin.:to.>ur(Mn^ti- 
iMtio-i .111,1 oin \iiu ri. .Ill t i.i.lition.” \ t.. 1 i'/... / Jul_\ .M.1U17 

' The be-t lii-'t.Mii.il .uioiinl i- \ ernoii 1.. ramn^toii, Miiii: L unals i>; Avu'ritau 
/ //,'.< \oi- . ln.l7 p)4)i. I here are hiuidreil- of other lith-. nian\- (4‘ uhuli are 

iite.l 111 the bil)lioi;r.iphu-N. e-pei i.illv tho-i- i.iinpiled by I.a'—well, t'a-ey, and Smith. 
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pendence.i The Democratic Party welcomed Catholics as it welcomed 
immigrants, but the Whig Party was predominantly Protestant. The 
Native American and Know-Nothing Parties of the 184()’s and 50 s were 
at least as much anti-Catholic as they were nativist; j)art of die ritual of 
the Order of the Star-Spangled Banner — the secret society whicli formed 
the basis of the Know-Nothing Party — was an anti Catholic [iledge 
that the member taking the oath would if electeil or appointed to any 
oflice remove Roman Catliolics as well as foreigiu'rs from ollices in his 
gift.2 

After the Civil War. The American Proteclivf Asso( iation and the 
second Ku Klux Klan were likewise as much anti-Catholic as anti-foreign.^ 
Although the APA is gone, and the Klan is no longiT of importance, 
memories of their activities survive among Catholic politicians, .\iTluir 
F. Mullen, long Democratic state chairman of Nelnaska, wrote of the 
APA in Omaha ; 

The wav-^e of intolerance jiassed, as such waves do. before it was over, 
though, the custodians of the membership records of the .\l*.\ were held 
up one night as they were leaving a meeting of tlu' org.ini/.alion. 'I'lie 
records completely disappeared. In reality they reposed in the s.ife in the 
oflice of a local undertaker. From there they weie biotight out, year after 
year, to check olT all political candidates. If any oiu“ of tluin had ever 
joined or even applied for membership in the .\PA, he became the target 
of opjiosition. .\t the first election where this uas done, evi'ry man with 
such a record was defeated. 

It was the memory of what had happened, politiially, to tlu‘ members 
of the .'\r,\ which kcjtt every Omaha pcjlitician of any importance from 
joining the Klan in the 'IVenties.* 

The candidacy of Alfred F, Smith for the Democratic nomination in 
F^24 led to the loiig<*>t, and as Mullen sai<l, the most futile, furious, and 
fanatical convention in jiarty history. 'The Klan fortes rallied behind 

‘A Catholic liisloriaM, riu-<«lorc .Maynard, 7Vf»' .Story of Aiurn'inii (nt/iolii ism 
(PMl), p. 117, say^ that the- a« t was nn-t with " si rtaiuiiij.' <Iriinii« i.ilioiis ” I»y ihr 
Protestants. 

- R. Jiillinf'ton, The Trolesiaul Crusade, /•''W /.sr/> p. .tS.S. I he party, 

'^aid Hillington, was torn by disM-nsion', over slavery atui internal ini[)rovemenls; its 
one element of unity was its opposition to the Calholit ( hurt li. 

^ For the anti-Catholic a^^specls of the Klan, bee J. M. Mecklin, The Ku Klux Klan 
(1924), pp. 157 -205. On the .\PA, see also Mit hael Williams, The .ShadWiV of the Pope 
(1932). 

^ irc 5 /t'r;t Democrat (Wilfred Punk, 1940), p. 152. 
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William Gibbs McAdoo, the Catholics behind Smith. Sectional issues 
anrl Prohibition complicated the struggle, but the intraparty battle was 
primarily religious, as the few western Catholics who, like Mullen, had 
pledged themselves to McAdoo, found out. Smith himself did not call 
upon them for their support on the basis of their religion, but, wrote 
Mullen: 

He had plenty ()f lieutenants, official and unofficial, who did, and who 
made life worse than miserable for the Catholics in the convention who 
flidn’t agree with them. We Western Catholics who stood with McAdoo 
knew that the best thing we could do for our religion, as well as for our 
West, was to stand firm against any argument based solely upon the basis 
that Smith was a co-religionist. Put try to tell that to the Xew York or 
Massachusetts crowd who l)eset us!' 

The Cnmpaif^n of 192<S. During the Coolidge administration Catholic 
an<l anti-Ckitholic animosities smoldered. .\s Smith became the leading 
contender for the Democratic nomination of 1b2<S, the conflict broke into 
the open in V)21 with the publication of an open letter from Charles (\ 
Marshall to Governor Smith. Quoting e.xtensively from encyclicals of 
the popes, he iiujuired how it would be po.s.sible for Smith, if elected 
Pn-sident, to reconcile C'atholic doctrines with .American constitutional 
princi|)les, particularly with the Pirsl .Amendment.’ Smith replied that 
he, a devout Catholic, had never heard of many of the issues Marshall 
raised, but “ f re< (igni/e no power in the institutions of my church to 
interfere with the operations of the C'onstitution.” .And he went on to 
say that he believed in “ the absolute separation of church and state” and 
in the public s( hool sy'^tem.’’ 

Smith w'as the lirst C'atholic to be nominated for President. Peel and 
Donnelly, who imule a study of the 1928 campaign, wrote that a flood of 
rumors was loosed. Klan sentiment flared up. .\ faUe oath of the 
Knights of Columbus was widely circulated, riie religious issue lu cami* 
so important that Smith felt that he had to answer it, and he did so in 
Oklahoma on his campaign tour. 

'/W.. p 214. 

■ \u Open l.* ttcr to the Ilimorablc .Alfred E. Smith,” Atlantic Monthly, v(d. 130 
t Vpiil, IU27), pp. .S4t) .S40. 

“■(\Uholic ami r.itriut: (.lovernor Smith Replies.” ibuL, pp. 721 72S. .Marshall 
later s.uil that Smith’s statement was an expression t>i ‘'h)fty and ^enemus sentiment-> 
in re-'pev t to reli>;ious liherty” hut that Smith in reality repudiatid lon^-standinj; 
(’atholir do* trines. (diaries Marshall, The Ronton Catholic ( hunh in thi Modern 
Stale (revisfil edition, lOtl), pp. 177 tT. 
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There were, of course, other issues in the campaign, such as farm relief, 
waterpower, Republican scandals, Smith’s relationship to Tammany, and 
Prohibition.* The issue of Smith’s religion, however, overshadowed all 
the others, not perhaps in public discussion so much as in ])rivate. Nor¬ 
man Thomas, the Socialist candidate for President, asserted that the 
issue of Prohibition was being used as ‘‘a mask for religious partisanship." 
.\t least fourteen religious organizations took an active part in the P)2S 
campaign, and they s])ent unknown hundreds of thousands of dollars 
attacking Smith and supporting Hoover. One 1C. C. Jame.son alone 
contributed $172,<S(K) to various anti-Smith groups.’ 

The results of the election seem to support the conclusion that the 
chief issue of the campaign of 192tS was religious. It is dilTicult to believe, 
so strong is the .southern Democratic tradition, that Hoover could have 
cracked the Solid South as he did either because of his e(|uivocal sui>port 
of Prohibition as "an e.xperiment noble in motive" or because of his use 
of the "lily whites," or both; it is especially diriicult to believe when it is 
noted that the southern states that voted for Hoover generally returned 
I )emocratic candidates to other ollices with their usual majorities. Harold 
I-', (losnell calculated normal average votes for various states and com¬ 
pared the results for 192tS. He concluded; 

Kxamination shows that in 1928 those states which had a high proportion 
of Catholics showed an unusually high vote for .Smith as compared with 
the "normal” Democratic vote. Thus, in Mas.sachusetts, where two 
thirds of the church membership was Catholic, .Smith’s vote was l.S per 
cent higher than what would normally be e.\j)ected, and in N'irginia, where 
otilv per cent of the church memlxT.ship was Catholic, .Smith’s vote was 
20 piT cent below what would have lx*en "normal” had a Troteslant been 
a c.indidate.'* 

In other w(jrds. Catholics tended to vole h)r Smith because he was a 
('atholic, and Prote.stant.-. tended to vote for Hoover because he was a 
I’rotestant. 

The campaign of 192S has not been forgotten by practical politicians. 

‘ Roy V. Teel and Thoina', C. Donnelly, 77/e /9J.V An Analysis (19.11), 

Pl>. 52 71. 

- Louise Over.ieker, Minir.y in Elcitions (1‘L12), jip. 250 207, lists the organizations 
and gives samples of their [aihlicily. 

^(iniss Rools Polilns: Aational Voting Behavior in Typhal Stales (American Coun¬ 
cil on Public Affair,. 1942), p. 17. Louis 11. Bean conies to the same ccjiiclusions in his 
IIoic to Predut Kle,lions (TH.S), pp. W-KM. 
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Much as most Democratic state and local leaders liked James A. Farley 
as a i)vrson and as a j)olitician, they regarded him in 1940 as unavail¬ 
able” because of his religion. And according to Farley’s own account, 
Cardinal Mundelein thought it would be inexpedient for harley to run 
for President in 1940; he asked Farley to call upon him, and when he did, 
toltl him that he hoped he would “do nothing to involve the Catholics 
of this country in another debacle such as we experienced in 1928.” ^ In 
a I)emo( ratic landslide such as 19.32 or 19.36, a Catholic Democrat could 
be elected, but in a close election — and it is impossible to tell in June 
how close an ele('tion in November will be - - anti-Catholic sentiment 
alone could be sufficient to defeat a ('atholic candidate. Catholic Repub- 
li('ans are so few that there is no immediate likelihood of one of them 
being a potential candidate. 

As Stanley High said, religious bodies at their conventions pass multi¬ 
tudes of resolutions upon various public questions. In addition, religious 
lead(‘rs from tlieir puljiit.s, in statements, through pastoral letters and 
emycliials, louih upon matters in which governments are acting---or 
upon which they want governments to act. 'Phe immense religious press 
considers not only matters of theology and the internal affairs of the 
denominations sujijiorting the periodicals but a host of public is.sues as 
well, 'file political and (|uasi-political issues in which religious societies 
arc inl<‘resti‘d number in the hundreds, but it is possible to group the 
more imi>ortant and persistent ones into a few categories. 


ISSUES AFFECTING RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 

Churc h and Statk; Tnion or Skiwration 

'1 he most lormidable problem is that of the separation versus the union 
ol ( hurt h and state. I'he is.sues growing out of this controversy have 
plagued western nations since the Reformation, and they are far from 
being settled today. 'I'he f irst Amendment forbade C'ongre.ss to establish 
any religion, although it left the stales free to continue, if they jileased, 
tlu' establislunents they then had or to create new ones; i)Ut the tontempo- 
rary extension by the .'supreme Court of the doctrines of the f ourteenth 
.Amendment to cover most of the civil lilierties of the first ten amendments 

' Janu-N .\ 1 .irli v, Jint Stoty p. 174. Farley went on to pive reasons 

\\li> lie I ollllltl()^^ had .so than^^ed from lOJS to 1040 that a Catholic could 

b»* eli v nd I’n -.ideiit. iUan, «>/>. <//., p. 00, calculated that a Democratic Catholic 
ci'iild uiu It the (oimtry is at least 55 per cent Democratic at the time. 
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apparently forbids the states also to establish religions. Freedom of 
religion, as has been noted, was neither taught nor practiced in Puritan 
New England, whatever the attitude of Protestant faiths may be today, 
and the Roman Catholic Church has consistently opposed it. No utter¬ 
ance of any pope may be found to defend the sej>aration of church and 
state; on the contrary, the whole argument of several encyclicals is in 
favor of the union of church and state. In a textbook widely used in 
Catholic schools. Monsignor John A. Ryan printed the I'hicN'clical Letter 
Immortale Dei (ISS.'i) of Leo XI11, and in commenting upon it noted that 
“In governments which profess absolute neutrality toward religion, the 
actual policy is one of hostility.” ‘ 'Fhe C'atholic argument is that the 
state cannot be neutral; if it is not for religion, it is against it. d'he state, 
then, said Leo XI11, must make a “public profession of religion.” “ Hut 
Pope Leo goes further,” says Monsignor Ryan, "He declares that the 
state must not only ‘have care for religion,’ but recognize the true religion. 
This means the form of religion [>rofe.s.sed by the Catholic Church.”- 
This recognition means establi.shment, or the union of church and state.-* 

* John A. Ryan and M. X. Millar, Tht' StnU <imi tlt<- Chun h (|». dO. I hi^ 
bears both the “.Niliil (Jb'itat” of the Censor of Hooks, .Vriluir J. Sianlan, and tlie 
“Imprimatur’’ of i’atrick Cardinal Hayes, and may thereh»re be taken lo represent 
an ollkial commentary upon and translation of Cutholit dounnents, but it is always 
possible for the allej;ation to be made that (juotations are loin fiom their ionli-.\ts, 
.so that the student is advi.sed to rea<l tlie entire work for a full neiount of ('atholie 
iloetrines. 

- Ibid.f p. 32. ltalii.s in original. 

’ In 1947 the majority of the Supreme Court commented in Kvrrson v. Hoard of 
I'Aliualion, .k^t) C.S. 1, upon the ineaninj' of an “est.iblishinent of religion”; live 
justices agreed that: “ The ‘establi'-hmeiit of leh^^ion’ < lause of the l irst Amendment 
means at least this: .Neither a slate nor Hie l e<leral (h)\a-riiment (an set up a diun h. 
Neither can pass laws whiih aid «>ne reIi};ion, aid all n lij^ions, or prefer one religion 
over another. Neither can force or inlluenee a juTstJH lo ^o to or remain away from 
church against his will or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any relii;ion. .No 
|)erson can be puni'-hcil for entertaining or professing leligious belii fs or disbeli< fs, 
for church attendame or non attendame. .No tax in any amount, large or small, »an 
be levied to support any religious adivilies or in-titutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form tliey may adojil to tea* h (»r prai lice religion. Neither a state 
nor the Federal (loveriiment can, ojieiily <ir "ecn tly, parti(i|»ate in tin- alfairs of any 
religious organi/ations or groups and xrrsn. In the word-' of Jeller'-on, the i lau'-e 
against establishment was intended to ena t a ‘wall of -eparation In tween i hun h and 
state.’ ” Five justi(es thought that the .New' J<TM-y state law authori/ing [payment 
by the Kwing 'rownship Hoard of Kducation of fans on a pul.Iii bus line for students 
to attend Catholic schfnds did not con>titute the establishment of religion, four justi< es 
thought it did. Three opinions, one majority ami two di'-'-enfing, were filcfl in t|ii<- 
case, they arc well w'ortli reading for thi ir e.xamination and nview of the (hunh and 
state controversy, cs[)e(ially as it has been reflected in constitutions, statutes, and 
judicial decisions. 
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Other religions than the true religion must logically be suppressed, for as 
Monsignor Ryan says, error does not have the same rights as truth, and 
he raises the question, “Should such fnon-CatholicJ persons be permitted 
to practice their own form of worship?” He answers it by saying, “If 
these are carried on within the family, or in such an inconspicuous manner 
as to be an occasion neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful, 
they may i)roperly be tolerated by the state.” ^ 'Phis doctrine is obviously 
incompatible with that of the First Amendment.* 


Mora I. Issriis 

both ('atholic and Protestant faiths claim ethical and moral superiority 
over the state. But views of what is moral differ with different churches, 
and eacli seeks to direct the powers of the state to uphold its own ver¬ 
sion. 'I'he Protestants, for example, are o{)posed to gambling, but many 
('atholic gnnips want to u.se bingo and .similar games of chaiu'c to rai.se 
money for tlieir religious activities. 'Fo make the matter .specific, the 
Methodist Board of Prohil)ition, Temperance, and Public Morals will 
make appropriate efforts to have a state legislature ])ass anti-gaml>ling 
laws, and the Knights of ('olumbus will oppose such efforts.* 

“Moral values,” wrote C'harles F. Merriam, “may be conjured uj) 
against (lalileo, or against Darwin, or against the disseition of the dead, 
or against vac< ination, or against birth control or sterili/cation, or against 
an amendment to a constitution, or against a form of tax vvhii h may be 

‘ ()/>. lit., |). 

* ('I. Maynard, of>. dt., p. 152: “If these provisions [in llie I'nited States Constilu- 
lioiil liave l)een a tliarler of freedom h)r the t'alliolic ('Ininli . the ha-'i-' decided 
upon has iiecer heeii et>nsi<hTe«l hy the ('atliolie ( hurih as lainc:, ah^olulely lon- 
sidcriil, the lii-st basis, tlioiiKh .\meriean t’'ath«)liis will not wish any i haiij^e so loll^^ 
.is our soiii'ty is ionstitiited as it is (i.e., with a noivCatliolic maiorilyj ActordiuK 
to ('atlu)lii tloctrine, however, the union of ehun h and state is still atlirnied to bi' the 
most pi'tfect solution, in itself.’’ (t’opyri;;ht. l‘Ml. by I'he Maunillaii t'ompany and 
Used with tluir ix-rmission.) .\ccordin>tly, it is not unreasonable to intir that if the 
('atholic ('hurih had at some future time sulliiient political support, it would seek 
the CM ision of the religious ilause from the hirst Amendment. 

M ilder the .illiiii.itive headline, “(’hunhes Seek liin^o Pan Ploi," the .\rd'iirk 
(New Jc^sl^) I’.vi .Vfu.i reported Oitober 11, 1^47, that the New Jersey (‘ouncii 
of ('hunhes had smt out a ijuestionnaire to all candidates for the h^zislature d'he 
tirst question .isked was. “ In the event that a resolution is introdueeii in the legislature 
in on the (luestion of allow inj; .gambling by binpi playin.e for t In- bnu tit of churches, 
ihaiilable institutions, lodges, ami or veterans’ or^^ani/ations, how would \ou vote?’’ 
Little squares were provided in which the landidates could mark their aiiswcTs either 
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found ‘immoral. ’ ^ Every one of these items except Galileo has pro¬ 
duced a hot fight in American politics, state or national; and among other 
issues may be mentioned: marriage and divorce; the definition of crimes 
and modes of punishment; the censorship of plays, moving pictures, 
magazines, and books; euthanasia; Sunday closing of plai'es t)f amusement 
and business; the use of tobacco and liquor; the sujipression of various 
tyjies of sex behavior; even the celebration of such holidays as 'riianks- 
giving and Columbus Day and the singing of Christmas carols in public 
schools. Many of these are live issues today. 

'fhe way in which politicians tend to react to pressures on these matters 
was well described by Hazel C. Benjamin: 

Few members of Congress felt that their political futures were dependent 
upon favorable action on these bills, while some feared that a vote for 
birth control might cost them their seats. Non-Catholics representing 
strongly Catholic districts, reganlless of their own perst)nal opinions, 
showed a consistent tendency to evade the issue. .\n inhibiting factor was 
the general reluctance to arouse religious controversy.- 


h’.Drt'ATION 

'flic longc.st continued, and today one of the most lively, disjuites 
between sects and between the state and religious bodies has to do with 
education, 'fhe disiiute may be said to have two aspects, the first of 
which is the effort to introduce religious observances and instruction into 
j>ui)lic schools. Protestants generally regret that tluTe is so little religious 
education in the public schools, but they cannot unite upon what th(‘ 
content of that education .should Ije: it is a long way, for e.xample, from 
the Lutherans’ views to those of the Unitarians. 'I'hc Protestants will 
commonly compromi.se u[)on state laws rerpiiring daily Bible reailing.’’ 
Hut C’atholics do not accept the King James Version of the Bible, and 
the jews do not accept either, or the New Testament; nor do ('hristiaii 
Scientists or Mormons, unle.ss the Bible is considered in relation to S( inur 
and Health or The Book of Mormond .Xs a means of getting around these 

‘ Systemalii Tolilus p. diS. 

-“Lobbying for Birth ('ontrol,” Bttblic Opinion Oiiarltrly, vol. 1 (January, 19.SK), 

p. 60. 

Set' .\lvin W. Johnson, The Legal Stains of Chunh-State Rdalionships in the Tinted 
States (lU.t4j, p{). ^ 126. 

^ rhe ('anon Law of the Catholic Church (Canon 1.1X1) states; “The religious teach¬ 
ing of youth in any school is subject to the authority arul insjjcction of the Church. 
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ronflicts, what wore railed released-time laws were passed in a number of 
states. Under these statutes students whose parents requested it were 
released from schof)! during certain hours each week for religious instruc¬ 
tion in their respective churches, or by their priests or pastors in the 
schools, d'he I'nited Slates Supreme Court in 1948 held these laws to be 
a violation of the tirst Amendment. Speaking for a majority of the 
court, Mr. Justice Hlack said: 

Pupils ( ompelled by law to go to schools for secular education are released 
in part from their legal duty upon the condition that they attend religious 
( lasses. 'This is beytmd all (juestion a utilization of the tax-established and 
tax-sup|)orted public school system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith. And it falls squarely under the ban of the First Amendment (made 
a[)plicable to the states by the Imurtcenth) as we interpreted it in Everson v. 
Hoard of Education} 

'The second aspect of the dispute over education revolves around the 
provision of public funds for the aid or support of private religious schools. 
.\mong the I’rotestanls, only the JAitherans maintain {)rivate schools in 
any numbers; hence the problem is primarily that of obtaining public 
funds for (.'atholic parochial .schools. It is recpiired by the canon law of 
(he Ctitholic' ('lunch that (.'atholic children shall attend only Catholic 
schools." When they do attend, it is only natural that ('atholic parents 
and organi/alions should seek state aid. 'Phe assistance sought takes 
vai i(»us forms, such as tax exemption, the payment of salaries of instruc¬ 
tors, the |)r()visi()n ol textbooks and supj)lies, state sch()larshi])s tenable 

I lu- l»nal ()rtlui.iru-s iiavi- ihc ri^ht and duty U) watch that nothing is tauKhl contrary 
to l.iitli or j;oo<l morab in any of the schools in their territory. They, moreover, have 
the rii,dit to .ippiove tin- book.s of I’hristian doctrine ami the teachor" of religion, ami 
to ilemaiid, for tlie sake of safeguardinj; religion and morals, the removal of teachers 
and books.” Waywod editii>n, impnouUurc of .Vrchbishoi) Spellman (lUdt)). ('f. 
bishop John P. \oll, (hir .\ationa! Eiiroiv .\unihcf ();/«■ i-dioatioii II it/miit Edition 
(lUl’i 

' lUninn cv rrl Mt (. 'olluni Hoard of lulmaiion, I'.S. 20.? at 209. In a joint 
statomenl issucil l.ite in November, 19-is, the Roman ('atholic bishojis of the United 
.Sl.itfs 11 It u i/i d the dev isioii s.|\ among other things, that its dvictrine was “ novel ” 
aiul "ominous.” 

t'anoii l,c;i reads- "t'.itholiv thildren shall not atteml non ('atholic, indifferent, 
sihools tliat .11 e nii\v*d, th.it Is to sav, schools open to Catholics and iion-C'atholics 
ahkv' The bishop of tile vhotese only has the right, in harmony with the instructions 
ot the Holy See, to dev ide under what circumstances, and with what safeguards to 
pie\ent loss of faith, it may be tolerateil that C'atholic children go to such schools.” 

\\ aywod, op. < \t 
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in private schools, and free transportation to and from school. Accordinjj; 
to a survey reported in the Yale Iaiw Journal, the constitutions of forty-six 
states prohibit the appropriation of public funds to schools controlled by 
religious organizations.’ Notwithstanrling, a variety of bills to provide 
y)ublic funds for students at parochial schools have been put through 
.state legislatures; the Knights of ('olumbus are usually the most active 
group in providing the pressure. When the laws have beiMi passed, they 
have met with various receptions in state supn ine tourts; six upheld 
them, usually on the ground that the aid was not being given to the school 
but to the student; but at least eight courts have held tlu^m to violate the 
state constitutions. New York amended its state constitution in to 
overcome such a decision. 'Fhese state-aid bills are a source of controversy 
in the contemj)orary t)olitics of various states; they arouse intense support 
and vigorous o[)[)osition. In the words of the Yale Imiv Journal, “I'hi- 
trance of the state upon a program of religious subsidy, however benign, 
reawakens the slumbering forces of intolerance and hate and invites them 
to a contest for public support."- 'I'he camj>aign of the National I’-dii- 
cation .Yssociation for federal aid for (‘ducation has never succi‘<‘ded, in 
large part because of C'atholic oj)|)osition to bills that would not j)erniit 
the federal funds to be reappropriated by states to (’alholic .schools. 


SocTAL Justice and Wki.fauk 

Most religious bodies are interested in legislation that affia ts public 
welfare, such as industrial democracy, social security, miniinuin wage's, 
consumer co-oj^erativc's, the distribution of wc'alth, and so on. Disagrc'e- 
ments on tlu-se issues have existed among the* faiths, but the conllic ts 
have not been so bitter or so intense* as those on some* other matters, suc h 
as education, IhUh (.'atholies and Protestants, ff)r example, favor eo- 
()peratives. Yhey disagreed on the* proj)ose*d child-labor am(*ndm(*nt to 
the Constitution, the Protestants gene*rally favoring it, and the Catholics 
oy)j)osing it upon the ground that it would lend to wc'aken the family; but 
when Congress forbade child labor in the Wagner ,\(t, and wlien this 
statute was uydield by the Supreme ('ourt, the* ('alholic organizations 
made no great ]:)rote*st. 

Yhc Catholic ('hurch, through the papal ene'yclicals Rcrurti Novarum in 
bS91 and Quadragesimo Anno in 19,^1, aMnoun<(*el its social and economic 

’ “Catholic Schools and Public Moiit-y,” 50 Yale l.aw Journal, 917 (1941). 

Ibid., p. ‘)26. 
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views. It regards private property as a natural right, but demands a 
“just” wage, it would apparently favor a sort of corporative state with 
employers, employees, and professional groups organized into strong 
associations.^ 


Korkign Affairs 

I'oreign policy and foreign affairs involve religious bodies in various 
issues." 'rile maintenance of friendly relations with such Catholic coun¬ 
tries as Argentina, Eire, and Spain is always a matter of interest to 
( atholic groups. When Harold La.ski criticizeil Franco, for example, a 
later meeting at which he sj)oke in Xew V\)rk City was jiicketed by mem¬ 
bers of the Holy Name Society. On the other hand, conditions of religious 
fri'edom and the suppression of Protestant schools and churches in 
C'atholi<' countries draw the fire of Protestant Ixxlies. I'he council of 
bishops of the Methodist C'hun h began a long resolution as follows: 

We are aware of the denials of religious liberty in many countries where 
government, at the insistence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, has ])asse(l 
legislation seriously limiting the freedom of other religious bodies. We 
refer particularly to the Argentine, where law now re(|uires the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic religion even in the .schools of Protestant churches. 
'File situation in Italy and .Spain denies to Protestants religious freedom 
which Protestants in the United States desire the Roman Catholics to 
enjoy. . . 

'The ('atholic ('hurch regards ('<miniimism as its greatest enemv. Many 
addresses of poj)es and other juelates have been devotetl to attai ks u|X)n 
it. riie ('atholic .sexieties. sin h as the Knights of ('olumbiis, publish a 

’ MayiKinl, of’, lil., ('ha|)(er 2'L pp. .‘^87-616, “ The Corporate \ i-ioti,” di^ui's^es 
(he atdtuih-. of the AiueiKan liieranliy aixl ute'. the priiuipal pul)li'-ln (i woik- llo 
says (p .s0()); "Itel^imn ami iTaiiie liail \eiy iiilen-stiii^ Catliolic labor mo\uiuiils 
until tlu \ well- w ret ked. aloii.v; with so imu h iKe that was true and ^ood and bi aulilul. 
Ii\ the abonun.ition from Heihn. In .\nn iua. untortunalely. not niatl\ ^o mm li 
positue efiort to aelue\e .Stuial Justue ii.is lueii attenipte«l, and to make matters 
wot sc, only too (d ten the elfoil has been .ismu lated in the [)ublii' mind with i lu' n.tim- 
of 1 abler ('4iu,i,diliii of l)itn>it. lb- iniLjhl iia\*‘ done really \aln.ibh' -.eixHe h;id he 
not, like I'ather I’.dward la»d^«‘Curran i>l br<>okl\n. \ irtually idi rl iIk d .Sou.d Justict' 
with je\''baitme. . . ((.'opyrii^ht, 1^11, by I he Macnuiiaii Comiiany and used 
with their permisNion.) 

- .8ee C C. hh khardl, Thr l\ipot v iti Wothl Amiirs (PMT). K. R. Hoai\ . 77/.' f'ofhu v 
o’ui :lii- .\!('</( r>; ( p)|()) .ami S. \\ . Haroii. Mviii'ni .Wiliothilism o.ii<i K, i^ion i P)47 U 

" .Vr.e 1 or.L f May S. 1047 
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variety of materials against communism and Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions. The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists has as its principal 
purpose the of)position of communism in labor. In foreign affairs these 
and other Catholic organizations protest and petition whenever a Com¬ 
munist -dominated foreign country interferes with the Church or its ollicials. 

Probably no matter involving foreign affairs lias in recent years so 
stirred the religious bodies in the United States as the appointment by 
President Franklin Roosevelt of Myron C. 'I'aylor as his special represen¬ 
tative at the Vatican. Dr. L. D. Newton, president of the Southern 
Baiitist Convention, called the appointment “unauthorized, unfortunate, 
and dangerous.” ’ Protestant groups generally regarded d'aylor’s mission 
as a step toward the recognition of the Vatican stati*, and few if any con 
volitions of Protestant bodies failed thereafter to pass resolutions denounc¬ 
ing the ap]iointment. When a delegation of Protestant churchmen called 
upon President 'JVumaii shortly after he look ollice and demanded d'ay- 
lor^s rc.'call, Uk^ President promised to recall him as soon as pi*ace was 
established in ICurope. When 'ra 3 ’lor was not recalled, new wave's of 
protesting resolutions emerged from the Protestant conventions, 'fhese 
led C'ardinal Spellman, speaking at the commencc'menl exercises at l‘'ord- 
ham University in June, 1U46, to say that the demands for recall repre 
sented “the anti-Catholicism of unhooded Klansrnen sowing seeds of dis 
cord within our treasured nation.” 'I'o Ixi classed as an unbonded Klans- 
man was too much for Bishop (». Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church; he retorted in a sharp reply, of which the following is a sample: 

'Fhe resj)ectful request for the termination of Mr. 'Taylor’s aiqxiinlment 
. . . was mad<* because Protestants believe it violates the American prin- 
ciple of separation of chunh an<l state. . . . 'The Roman Catholic Church 
insists ui)on being both a ch\nch aiul a stale. How can an American 
citizen he at once loval to his own countr)' and President and also l(»yal 
to another political stale and its [)olitical rulers, if the two states differ 
in intcrnalion.il polii v? 

Jewish groui)s take a keen interest in the fpiest ions arising from attempts 
to establish a Ji'wish “national home” in Palestine. 'They have obtained 
favorable platform jdanks from both major [)arties. In PM4, for e\am|jle, 
the Demoi ralic platform urged “the opening of Palestine to unrestricted 
Jewish immigration and colonization” and “the establishment tliere of a 
free and detnocratic commonwealth.” 'The Rej)ublican jdalform advo- 

' 1'he York T'uurs, May S, 1047, carries a Munmary n) Dr. Newton’s address. 
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catcd the same objec tives and took advantage of the opportunity to con 
demn the failun.* of the President to insist that the mandatory of Palestine 
lliritainj carry out the [)rovisions of the Balfour Declaration and the 
mandate while he pn.'tends to sup[)ort them. 

President Roosevelt’s meeting with the Arab ruler, Ibn Saud, who 
of)[>osed Jewish immigration into i’alestine, was denounced by Jewish 
orgam'/atioris. Congressman Kmaniiel Celler, New York Democrat, was 
(jiioted in the f)ress as saying on March 24, 194.S; 

'I here were 1,000,000 Jews iti and around my district in New York who 
\'of<-d for Roosevelt unanimously. Their vote made the difference between 
Ills v'ii lory or defeat. 'Fhe Jews do not pro|)ose to stand for this sort of 
tiling. Roosev('lt is going to have to learn that he can’t fool all of the Jews 
all of the time. 


PRINCIPAL RELIGIOUS BODIES 

I’liOI KSTANT Df.N<)M1N.\TI()NS 

It is estinuited that a little more than half of the people in the United 
States are allilialc'd with religious organizations.' 'rin* largest set of 
denominations are the Protestants with .some 41,94S,PbB members. But 
i’rotestantism as a political force is far below what tlu* total membership 
might suggest, because the faith is divided into at least two hundred 
.s<‘cts. Mvc-n the largest and best-known denominations are split up; there 
are, for instance, twenty three Baptist bodies, twenty Methodist, and 
ten I’resliyterian. 'Phe IbuhTal ('ouncil of ('hurdles, i\stahlished in 1908, 
is (he nominal federation of twenty-two Protestant and thri-e Ortliodo.x; 
bodies, but it is a vi‘ry loose alliance with no lonlrol over its member 
clnirehes. 11 may wi'll be doiibti*d if one half of one* j>er c ent of the 27,(K)(),” 
00(1 Pi'dlestanls re[)resi-nted by the ('oimcil have ever heard of it. 'The 
('duiu il makes no altemj)t to producf organic unity among its nHinl)ers. 
it issues pronouncements upon raci* relations, worl<l alTaiis, lalior, wcl- 
f.ire, .uui s(i om; il regards as its loncein “all matters alTeiiiiig llu‘ moral 
and s,)d.d londitidii of the j>e()pli‘.'’ ()ia asii)nall\ il lias umducled a 

iiotaldi' invesiigation of a soci.tl problem. It loinlemned the use of the 
atomic bomb. 

' No s(,iilait s <>t n li rious hodio'- arc s.j(ia'.Jt lory, some gnmps roiint all (.oinnnini- 
I lilts, N. iiiu'.ill li.ii.it-id pefsnii... ^oml■ ojil_\ ai lu e nu-int)«Ts. .Si i ],ti)book 

/'OVi, |,. f)>, I !n ^ Man.lied loj.il im iiilii i-liip o\er tlurteen \iar'.oi am is 50,71 7,(KX); 
ot all .iites. 75 .I‘LMi(HI. 
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The Federal Council of Churches is regarded as both too modernist in 
theological beliefs and too liberal in economic and social attitudes by 
the American Council of Christian Churches, which represents about a 
million members of fundamentalist denominations, chiefly baptists and 
Lutherans. 

Rarely has Protestantism in the United States marshaled its full 
potential political strength. One such occasion, however, was its support 
of Prohibition when Protestants worked through the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Woman’s ('hristian Temperance Union.‘ Protestant strength is 
well distributed over the entire country, and even in those states which 
have a Catholic majority, the Protestants constitute an influential minor¬ 
ity, as the occasional elections of Protestants show. Hesidi s geograjdueal 
distribution, another clement of potential strength is in the body of si.\ty 
millions who claim no church afhliation, but who. as descendants of 
Protestants, are inclined to view public issues in the same way. Jews 
and Protestants, moreover, are closer together than Jews and Calliolics 
on the questions they both regard as vital, such as se|)arati()n of chuia'h 
and state, public education, marriage and divorce, and birfli control. On 
bills to authorize voluntary euthanasia for persons ineurahly ill, tlie 
Protestant j)astors and the Jewish rabbis unite, as did in New ^’ork in 
January, 1949, when they j)eliti()ned tlie New Voik U'gislatun; to enact 
such a law. Catholic prelates, however, call such measures “legalized 
murder.” The National Conference of Christians and Jews has come to 
be largely Protestant and Jewish. All in all, the !a1(“nt j){)lilical strength 
of Protestantism is so great that if aroused in a j)olilical (ontest it could 
curry all before it. even to the {)<)int of amending the (Constitution. 


Thk Roaian ('aihoi.ic ('ih kc ii 

The Roman Catholic C’hurch with 24,(MK),(KK) members (17,5f)(),()(K) 
over thirteen years of age) is more influential in poliliis llian tlie Protes¬ 
tant (luirrhes, for it |X)sses‘;es a much higher degree of internal unity aiid 
exerts a much .stronger group dl.-^c ipline. (Catholic s, however, are lieavily 
concentrated in the states of the Northeast, as a glance at the list of 
Catholic members of the Senate and the House of Rejmesentatives re¬ 
ported in The Catholic Almanac will .show, d'hcrc is a sort of Catliolic 
veto on a presidential candidate of either party, but the Catholics cannot 

’ Sec Peter Odeganl, Pressure Pulili(S: The. Story of the Ault Saloon J^anue (102Xj, 
especially Chapter 1, pp. I~35, ‘‘The Church in Action A;'ain‘'t the Saloon.” 
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pick one and be sure to nominate him, even in the Democratic Party. 
A Catholic has virtually no chance of election to any state-wide office in 
any of the southern and most of the western states. The Catholic 
hierarchy is cons( ions of this weakness, and an im[)ortant aspect of the 
work of the National Catholic Welfare Conference is its Rural Life Con¬ 
ference, which has made some attempts to induce Catholics to leave the 
eastern cities and settle on western farms. .\t its 1947 meeting the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference went further than ever before and urged 
legislation “to discourage ever-increasing large land holdings and to 
firovide opportunity for genuine family farm operations.” ‘ 

'I'he pressure activities of the Catholic Church in national jiolitics are 
focused in the National ('atholic Welfare Conference (1919) with head- 
(jiiarters in Washington. 'I'he Administrative Board, which controls 
broad [ioli('y-making, is composed of ten archbishops and bishops elected 
at the annual meeting of the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of the 
,\meri('an hierarchy. 'I'he work of the NCW(' is performed through nine 
departments, such as ('atholic Action, Kducation, Social Action, and 
Press." 'Phe organi/ati^in is not markedly dilTcrent in function or structure 
from that of other groujis seeking to inlluence legislation. Its Legal 
Departnu‘nt, for e.xample, serves as 

a clearing house of information on legislation enacted or jM'nding in Con- 
gre.s.s and in State Legi.slatures and affecting the Church. . . . 'Phis Depart¬ 
ment analyzes legislation and court decisions concerning matters of social 
and religious interest and provides information and advice to Catholic 
grou[)s and institutions. It presents the Catholic j)oint of view on legisla¬ 
tion and represents (^itholic charitable and welfare institutions hefon* 
administral i\e agencies of government,'* 

Plu' Knights of ('olumbus, the Holy Name Society, the (’atholic .Actors 
(Itiild, the .\s.sociation of ('atholic 'Prade Unionists, the ('atholic War 
V'etmans, and tin- Catholic Writers (iuild are some organizations, not 
under the .\CWC, whii h occa.sionally take part in jiolitiis. Plu' Knights 

' .Vc.e V(uk Tintiw, .November ib, in.l7. 

■ Por a full e\pI.in.itiou «it the work, of each agency, con-'ult tin- currint Catholic 
.\hn>uiat , tor a l’rot«">taiit cntn.i''m. sec IIarol<l K. 1‘ey, “Can (\ilholu i-.in Win 
.\meru.i-'’' a senes ot eight artivles, e»pei ially the last one, in Tht t hn^tuui ( c)itur\, 
vols. (>1 62 (.Novembi-r 2‘), 10-14 J.jmiarv 17. 1^45). 

•* C J. MU’.ilie, “Nt'WC K-xpri-sviuu df Our l'nilie<l I'aith." leallet (n.il.), p. 7. 
.^e«‘ also P. Pendleton I lernng, (#>(»;//> Keprt .\cntation befon ( ou^r, \s (lojoi, pp 216 
217 
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of Columbus, a Catholic fraternal order for men, has more than half a 
million members. 


PiiE Jews 

There arc about 4,650,0(H) Jews in the United States, heavily concen¬ 
trated in cities, and especially in New York City. Their religious organi¬ 
zation is fully as loose as the Protestants’, but although the Jews arc 
divided into orthodox, conservative, and reformed branches, there is 
nothing comparable to the extreme sectarianism characteristic of the 
Protestant faith. The great majority of American Jews are adherents of 
Zionism, a movement liegun in Austria in by Theodor llerzl.’ It 
sought to cstal)lish a Jewish state in Palestine. 'Hie five chief jiolitical 
parties in the new state of Israel, all Zionist, have their branches in Ameri¬ 
can Zionist associations which bear the same names. 'I'lie largest of these 
is called the General Zionists.^ Their principal activity has, since the 
establi.shment of the new nation, been the rai.sing of money to prepare and 
settle (he land, for few American Jews wish to emigrate. I'lie American 
Council for Judaism, headed l)y Lessing J. Rosenwald, opposed Zionism, 
insisting that, because of their diverse national origins, Jews do not con 
stitute either a race or a nationality, but a religion. I'liis group has about 
10,000 members and about otic million sympathizers. 

There is some anti-Semitism in the United States. A Fortune survey 
sought to measure it statistic ally, but the results are open to (juestion. 
Some 6.5 per cent of the respondents gave what were regarded as anti- 
Semitic replie.s.’ Whatever the amount, it is an u])per- and middle-class 
phenomenon, heavily concentrated in (he .Northeast and .Middle* West, 
and it appears to be decreasing. Jewish organizations such as lUnai 
b'lith, the Ji*wish War Wterans, and the National ('oumil of Jewish 
Women have sought to combat anti-Semitism by engaging in j)ositivc‘ 
pro[)aganda, as through the National ('onfc-renc c- of Christians ajid Jc*ws 
and the* C'oinicil .\gainst Intoleranc'c, and by advocating anti discrimina 
lion and fair educational practice laws, d'hese latter proposed statutes 

' tor ;i rc-cviit (iis( ussion of Zionistn, sec t'orhnu , vol. .R) (Srj)tcml)( r, i,[). 1IL 

140 1.S7. t(.r a cii-i ii-'^ion of the braiRhes of AiiR-rican Judaism, see Miltoti 
Steinberg, .t Pnrtisnn (iuidc lo the Je wish Problem (1‘M.S). 

^Nciu York l imes, December 27, 1948, 

^ Portuiie, vol. (I'ebruary, lOtOj, p. 1F>7. .See also Donald S. Strong, ()rfi<imzed 
A nti-Sctnilism in Amcri(*i (194U- 
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would remove the tax exem|)tions from educational institutions that 
discriininate ai»ainst Jewish students. 

Practical [)oliticians with no [)ersonal anti-Semitic attitudes take ac¬ 
count of the feelinj^ in the country. Just as there is an unmentioned (and 
often denied) (iiiota for the admission of Jews to some private colleges, 
so j)olili( ians often do not want to apjjoint so many Jews as to produce 
an anti-Semitic reaction. 'Hie results of political caution can be observed 
by looking over any well-balanced ticket, but comments on the matter, 
for obvious reasons, do not often find their way into print. James A. 
I'arley, however, cites two instances in which Franklin Roosevelt refused 
tf> aj)point Jews: “1 cannot appoint a Jew in the District Court of 
.\ppeuls,” he <|iu)les the President as saying, because ‘‘there is a strong 
feeling against the Jews throughout the country.” And the President 
told I'arley that, while he knew Felix Frankfurter wanted to go on the 
Supreme (’ouii bench, “ I told Felix that I could not ai)point him in view 
of the anti-Semitic feeling. 1 couldn’t appoint another Jew, but if 
brandcis should resign or die, I told h'rankfurter 1 would ai)point him 
thi“ same day without lusitation.” ' 

'The Jews have never attached themselves to eitlu'r major jnirty. Ross 
liclward j. I'lymi of the Bronx, who certainly ought to know, says that 
lliere is no such thing as a Jewish bloc: “’rhe jew is a discriminating 
individualist.”- 'I'he Jew.s demand “recognition” on tickeds, and they 
resent intensely any slurs at their faith, but they will not vote for a 
candidate jiKt because he is Jewish. In the eUa tion of PU5 in \ew \"ork 
(’ity, lor esample, when Jonah (ioldstein, a fiirmer 'rammany Democrat, 
was candidate for mayor, he got 95,5(K) votes in the Bronx to 227,800 
fi)r O’l )wyer; in the city as a whole he got 481.()()() to (FDwyi'r's 1,125,d()(). 
On the other hand, a Jew whom they know and admire, siuh as ller\)ert 
II. Lehman, will probably gid some extra votes. 


ki'I ic.iDX i\ .'s I \ 11 ; wo L«)( \I I’olllKS 

In .stale and local politics religion i-'^ otten ol pis uliar importance, in 
Ftah tiu' Mormon Cdiurch dominates both parlie'^ and i oii->e(jncii(|y the 
entire polii \ of the state. Non .Mormon-^ are olei tisl to oli'u e, but thev 
aix' not re elected if the\ prove unfriiMully t*i the inti*ri-->ts of the Mormon 
Lhurch. In >ome "oulhern states it is not enough for a i>olitician to be a 
Piotestant; he must be a Methodist or a Baptist. The issue in hundreds, 
‘ op. [), l()2. - Youtc tho (l'U7', p JiJ. 
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if not thousands, of school board elections has been not educational policy 
but the candidates’ religion. Conditions vary from f)lace to place, but in 
general it may l3e said that meml)ership in the apj^ropriate religious body 
is necessary to success in local politics — a candidate's religious connec¬ 
tions are often more important than his economic views and on the 
other hand, to offend any important religious groiij) is a sure way to defeat 
or retirement. 

In addition to the issues of jniblic policy already mentioned, others 
peculiar to state and local politics arouse the various religious groups. 
What was known as the trusteeship controversy in the ('atholic Church 
illustrates how public policy may run counter to religious policy. 'J'he 
laws of many states in the nineteenth century required that title to reli¬ 
gious proj)erty must be vested in a board of trustees, but canon law 
requires that it be vested in the bishop. .As a result, either one law or 
the other had to Ix' violated until, after a series of pressure elTorls, the 
laws of the states were changed.* The ta.xation of church property is 
another perennial source of controversy. Property atdually used for 
religious and educational purj)oses and not for proht is invariably e.xempt, 
but disputes arise over the taxation of property used for (juasi-religious 
inirposes, such as ^'MCA l)uildings and Knights of Columbus halls. Some 
states provide that a fixed amount (e.g., the lirst $5000) of such ])roperty 
is tax-exempt, the remainder taxable. 'rh(‘ taxation of |>roperty serving 
as endowment for religious and (juasi-religious groups is another source 
of friction.- 

Many of the tactics of religious groups in politics have alrea<ly been 
mentioned, such as the religious press and the use of other techni(iucs of 
persuasion. Other tactics, such as the u.se of direO lobbying, are not 
substantially different from those used by oilier interests.' It is worth 

' In Missouri a group of trustees wert- e.xtonuiujnitated heeaiise they ol)eycd tlie 
slate law. — Jiillington, op. fit., p. 2‘W. 

Wilbur L. Cross tells in hi.s autohiogra]>liy, Cotniotu nt ViinPrr (lU4d;, p[). J7X 2S0, 
how he, a Protestant, unable to stop a bill from being jmssed ov(‘r his veto to tax the 
athletic fields of Yale University, called the Catholic llishoj) Mc.Xuliffe of Hartford 
and told him how the bill would also tax the athletic fields of St. 'I homas Seminary. 
When the sponsor of the bill, a .Senator Oxmey, told (iovernor Cross it would surely 
be passed over his veto, “ ‘Bishop .\lcAuhlTe and Monsignor Mynn,’ I informed him, 
‘are coming in for a conference with me at four o’clock, and I am sure they would like 
to hear you expound your view.s on the taxation of educational instiludons.’ He 
stared, then smiled, and said a conference was not necessary. ... In this manner the 
bill was (juietly put to death.” 

^ I'or a recent instance of lobbying, see Fey, op. fit., vol. 61, p. 1410. 
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noting, however, that religious organizations are peculiarly sensitive to 
criticism. The Christian Scientists will boycott any newspaper that 
reflects upon their sect. Will Irwin wrote: “In the early days of Christian 
Science, the newspapers were critical of instances where the sick died 
under treatment of a healer. The new sect thereupon organized a com¬ 
mittee to stimulate floods of protesting letters. This policy, continued 
year after year, stopped all critici.sm.” ^ The First Amendment may 
forbid the ofllcial government to censor the press, but it docs not prevent 
censorship l)y [)rivate government, not even pre-censorship: 

I'hc publisher [Anncnbergl wanted to please the Catholics of his city 
under all circumstances, and there were in Philadelphia many thousands 
of them, whose archbishop, Denis Cardinal Dougherty, stood for no 
publishitig nonsense. Any article or fneture spreads prepared for the 
Inquirer referring to Catholics were taken to his ofiice for inspection or 
ai)provaI, either from his Fminence ... or subordinate prelates. This 
pnraution was due to a still rememl)ered contretemps which had happened 
on the Philadelphia Public Ledger years ago when something in print of a 
nature olTensive to Catholics had slip|x*d by, and the pa])er had lost a 
larg(‘ number of readers before it could make amends.- 

IVople who talk and write about .American politics frecjuently appear 
to consider only or mainly its economic motivations. Or, like (lovernor 
Smith, they hope that such religious conflicts as that over the separation 
of church and state have been relegated “to the limbo of forgotten con¬ 
troversies.” 'That this one is still a very lively controversy was shown in 
PM.S wlu-n a militant IVotestant organization was established with the 
pon(h-r(iu>. title: Prot(‘stants and Other .Xmericans I’nited for the Se[)ara- 
lion of C'hurch and Slate. Its manifesto immediately drew the fire of 
the Knights of Columbus and of various Catholic bishoj^s. 'fhe issues of 
religion in politics are as contemporary as the latest school board election, 
as world-wide as religious opposition to communism. “ Church and state 
ar<‘ not distinct associations with completely different functional objec- 
tiv»‘s but rival organizations wdth objectives and ideologies at variance 

' l'rof>iH^ond,i iiful the Xeu's (PMfd. p. 27.?. 

’ I'.iuilr (l.uivnMu, My Lost Million Keoders (1041), p. 422. 'riu- Ckviland Plain 
Healer oiui' 7n.(H)0 in lirculation bivaiisi* of a ('atholic boycott. Scr Riclianl L. 
.\t.dnT ill ( hir l-'.iu ( j/v tl047). Robert S. .Mien, editor, p. 147. Time, vol. 44 ((ktober 
lOllL p. 5‘), nports the boycott t>f the Scripps-lbnvard San I'raiKi^co at 

the uisiaiue ot XTchbi-Nhoj) Ji>hn J. Mitty because it refuse<l to suppress a st,irv about 
a piiesi who had ple.ided miiltv to drunken «lriving. 
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with each other at many points.” ^ There is a considerable dispute as to 
whether religious interests are advancing or declining in their hold upon 
the American people; in either event the degree of change does not a]ipear 
to be marked, and religion may be ex|x*cted to be a powerful force in 
American politics for the indefinite future. Indeed, if governments con 
linue to expand their powers and functions, an increasing numl)er of 
clashes between church and state may be anticipated. 

'Floyd A. Cave, “Religion and Politics” in Tu'entidh Century PoUt’mil Thought, 
Joseph S. Roucek, editor (P>46), p. 188. This mono}»rapli ^^oes further into the 
political theory of religious groups than it has been possible to do here, and cites tlie 
recent literature. Cf. Annals, vol. 2.% (March, l‘)4S). 
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Political Activities of 
Professional and Occupational Groups 


“(iKowr.Ki) ('oi Ncii-MAN NFapki.: ‘Nobody can touch the American 
Medical Asso( iation. . . . 'I'alk about the closed shop of tlie AT'L and 
the C'K) they ar(‘ a bunch of pikers.' ” * The Denver councilman’s 
surj)rist‘d outburst occurred when the city couiu il attempted to relieve 
the overcrowded condition of Denver hospitals by admitting private 
patients into the Denver (Jeneral Hospital, which had 250 empty beds. 
'I'he council discovered that its |)roposed action was intolerable to the 
.\merican Medical Association, and gave way, providing one more illus¬ 
tration of the fact that public- government must oftc-n bow to j)rivate 
government. C'ouncilman Mapc*l. like many other c iti/.ens, did not realize 
the extent to which the profe-s^ions in recent years have ai(|iiired the 
powers (if the state*, learned the tactics of organization, and have them¬ 
selves become little governmc*nts. 


PROFESSIONS AS ORGANIZED GROUPS 

CUAK \C I KKlsl IC s (IK A I’KOKKSSION 

A profession is a vocation, recognized as sucli by law or custom, which 
commonl\ reciuircs specialized intc-llectual training. The* amount and 
kind of education or training differ widely; thus, a college profcs^ir pos¬ 
sessing three* degrc*es is a member of the teaching profession, and so is a 
district Schoolteacher who has never advanced beyond the eighth grade. 
' /'nnr, vol 15 ^I't hriiary l‘>, l‘)151. p 5.t. 

5<*4 
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Members of certain professions or semi-professions, such as purchasing 
agents, are virtually indistinguishable from members of business groups.^ 
Other professional groups, such as the American Association of State 
Highway Lxecutives, arc intimately associated with governments; still 
others, such as the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, with 
farming. Some honorific social status commonly attaches to membership 
in a recognized profession. 


I’liE Number of Professions 

The Department of Commerce estimated in 1942 that there were about 
400 professional organizations with national membership. In 19vl9 W. 
Brooke Graves found “well over 2(K)“ professions and occupations so far 
recognized by law that they were licensed in various states. 4'he most 
commonly licensed, with the number of states licensing them, were; 
accountants (45 states), architects (40), barbers (57), beauticians (51), 
chiropractors (59), dentists (4S), engineers (59), insurance agents and 
lirokers (48), lawyers (48), niidwives (25), mine foremen aiul mine opera¬ 
tors (7), nurses (48), optometrists (48), osteopaths (55), pharmacists (48), 
j)hvsicians (48), real estate brokers (55), teachers (48), undertakers (48), 
veterinarians (40).“ Opinions will differ as to whether some of these are 
profe.ssions and con.seipH'iitly whether their associations are not really 
trade associations; at any rate, a very limited number of these could be 
called “learned firofessions." 


Pkofes.sional .\s.s<)( i.\ noN.s 

Membership in Professional Assoi iations. 4'he number of members in 
an association varies from 5()(K) in the American Institute of Architects 
to 586,000 in the National Education Assoi iation (hereafter referred to 

’ The Department of Comnunc reco/'niz<*s the tliOirulty of dravvinf' a rlcar distinc¬ 
tion between trade and professional associations and merges tin* tw*; in its main list. 
It notes that professional associations are usually composed of individuals rather than 
business units or institutions, aiul in so far as ori;ani/.ations “serve primarily as 
af^encies for regulating the commercial condiut or promoting the economic interests 
of their membership, or of the business or vocation in which the associates are engaged, 
a trade association status would seem to be created.”-- C. J. Judkins, 'frade atul 
Profesiiomil Associations of the Vnited States, Department of ('ommcrce. Industrial 
Series So. ^ (1942), p. 2. 

* \V. Brooke (iraves, “Professional and Occupational Rc'strictions,” 13 Temple 
University Imic Quarterly, .HI (.'\F)ril, 1939). 
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as NKA). With rare exceptions, membership in a professional association 
falls below the number practicing the profession, varying from 10 to 60 
per cent. Nevertheless, the associations commonly assert that they are 
re[)resentative and therefore sfx^ak for the whole profession. Many asso¬ 
ciations have various types of membership with varying privileges, such 
as honorary, life, (ontributing, constituent, and associate. The dues 
fwhidi support the work of the association) commonly vary with the 
type of membership an individual holds, from a dollar a year to three 
hundr(‘d dollars. .Ml ty[)es of membershij) usually entitle the members to 
receive the journal of the association. 

('lusters of A ssocialious. 'Fhe associations in a field teiul to form clusters 
around some big association. Thus, there are seventy a.ssociations con- 
ne( te(l in one way or another with education, frf)m the American Associa¬ 
tion for Adult lOducation to the World Federation of Fducation Associa¬ 
tions, but all in varying degrees are affected by or .subordinate to the 
NFA. Similarly there art' thirty associations of the medical and public 
health professions, generally dominated by the .American Medical Asso- 
(iation (referred to in its own and other publications as the AM.\). d'he 
American Bar .Xsmu iation (.\H.\) has its cluster of thirty associations, 
from the American Association of Law Libraries to the I'rade and (’om- 
mert ial Bar .\sso{ iation. In .some fields the professional a.ssociations 
have a formal federation or peak association to represent them in Wash¬ 
ington and before state legislatures. 'Phe Fngineers’ C'ouncil for Profes¬ 
sional 1 )cvelopment. for example, covers engineering societies from the 
American Institute of ('hemical Kngim'ers to the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion ol I’jigineering luhnation. I'A'en where no outright alliance is 
cstablislied, the* so(ieties in one field tend to work tcjgether; doctors, 
druggists, and nurses, for e\amj)le. 

I'ypiml Ory^anrMliou of Professional Assoeialions. Some small associa¬ 
tions have only a national membershij), but the great majority are feder¬ 
ations whose structures parallel the levels of government in the Tnitc'd 
State's. Thus, there are city or county loc als, often c allc'cl cha[)ters; above 
thc-m arc' the state asscu i.-pions; and above them all, the national. In 
many organi/ations, membership in a local chapter carries with it mem- 
bc'islup in all above*; but in others the bar, for example an individual 
inu''t take out sej)aratc' membership at each le\*el. In some grou))s, the 
state' associations arc' virtually autonomous; in others, thev are only 
stages in a hierarchy. The typical national as.soc'iatic)n has an annual 
convc'ntion, a sort of plenary meeting of the profession, at which national 
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otTicers are elected and resolutions passed. There is almost always a 
jiational executive committee of some sort, called the council, the hoard 
of governors, the directors, or something similar, which may be elected 
by the convention, or by the state associations, or by mail ballot. It 
selects the executive secretary, who is often the only person who devotes 
his full time to the work of the group. 'I'he council meets between con¬ 
ventions and on call of the president or the .secretary, between conven¬ 
tions it is the voice of the profession.’ 

IVofessional organizations in the Tinted States, like lalior unions, are 
a growth of the nineteenth century. Although there were local ones 
earlier, among the lir.st of the national organizations were the American 
Medical Association (1847), the American Institute of .\rchitects (1857), 
The American Kducational Association (1857), the .Ameriian Di-ntal 
.Association (1859), and the .American Veterinary Medical .Association 
(1863). Since 191X), .scores of as.sociations have been establi.shed. 


AIMS AND PRESSURES OF PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

Licen.sing the Pkokession 

As the members of unorganized professions have observed (he IxMielits 
of licensing to the long-e.stablished professions, they have organized and 
brought pressure upon the slate legislatures to set uj) lid'using boards, 
until, says Graves; 

The licensing of practitioner^ of the various learned prolessions has ('oine 
to be an imiiorlant function of slate government. It is carried on uikIim- 
the state police power, and is intemled chielly t<» [)rotect the [>ublic healtli 
and safety, to ])revent fraud and the e.xploitation of the j)ul)lic gi*nerall\ 

. . . Licenses confer a prixilege; they are not lontrac ts whii h lan he |)ro 
tected from any rea.sonahle e.xerci.se of the |>olice power. ... In Lamhrrt v. 
yclltnclcy [272 T.S. 5.S1 (l‘)26)l the «ourt said, “ There is no right to 
])ractice medicine which is not subordinate to the police pow<*r. . . - 

The motive of protecting the public from fraud and maljirac tice is mixed 
with a desire to keep down the numbers of individuals in the jirofession. 

'The structure of some groups is extremely complicated, Me, for example', the 
charts of medical sejcietie-s, especially of the .AM A, in Oliver (laneau, '! hr Poltliml 
Life of the Aniericnn Malmtl Assoiiotion (I'Mlj, pp. 14, IX, 22 I his he)ok is an 
excellent study of the internal jxjlitics of an important contemporary j)rofes'=»ional 
association. 

- Graves, op. cit., p. 341. 
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dnmmonly such statutes provide that those persons in the state engaged 
in the practice of the profession at the time the law is passed may be 
licensed without examination upon their payment of the license fee, but 
persons entering thereafter must pass an examination. Ihe fees go to 
supi)ort the board aiul its work of policing the profession. 

yV/c O’uM Tcndemy. Once established as a licensed profession, a group 
seldom relaxes its pressures on the legislature, (hi the contrary, it seeks 
statutes to increa.se the number of years of study required before e.xami- 
nation, to raise the standards of [irofessional schools, to increase proba¬ 
tionary [leriods, and to pc.-rmit the profession greater and greater control 
of the licensing boarrl. 'I'hus, the jiowers of the state arc delegated to an 
essentially private group. What is called the integrated bar carries this 
guilfl tendency to its e.xtreme; in about half of the states the bar associa¬ 
tion is iiK'orporated by law, and every lawyer who wishes to practice 
must belong.' 'Phis system is clearly a closed shoj) in a profession. 'Phe 
ejection of a member from the asscuiation then carries a severe .sanction: 
he is barred from earning a living at his jirofession. 

Control of Examinations and Standards. 'I'he ne.xt st»‘p is to obtain 
laws which vest in the lieendng board the jiower to ri’fuse to permit 
persons to take the examinations who are not graduates of schools 
approved by the licen.sed profession. 'Phus, state medical boards have 
been upheld by courts in refusing to admit to examinations persons who 
were not graduates of schools classilied as “.A" or “ li” by the .VM.V, and 
(onsequeiitly foreign trained physicians of tin- highest distinction may be 
barred without examination. If the e.xaminations are unfair there is 
corjimonly no apj)eal to a court; the .\H.\. whii h is strongly in favor of 
the judiiial review of most a«lminislrative di'terminalion-., is unentluisi- 
asti( about Judicial review of tin* work of bar e xaminer''. 

Pile i(m''lUulion.il ^o^lril of the loiirl begin-^ lo ''iiiff. however, when the 
Irgislal lire .nlopis not only tin- existing sMiul.ird'' of .some technical or 
IHofession.il grouj), but any whiih it may jircM ribe in tlie future. A law 
lequiimg .ill elei irii wiring to be in aicord.iiue with the nation.il electric.il 
code .md m.iking \ lol.ition a crime was held umoustiiutlon.il [in Kansas i'. 
(.'raii'li’ril, 104 K.in. 141. 177 I’.ic. .l(i() ^1010'|. Phe code was the joint 
work o| ,i number of [irolcsvional .issoci.ilion-' aiul was -'ubject to revision 
i‘ver\ two \e.irs. Phe couit fouiul it unju-'t to place .i crimin.il law iqion 
such a iMsi*..- 

' \l l,<’iii'.t- Rutherford, T/ir hijlucncc of the .tmer/V<j»f Har .\ssoiiotion on Pubitc 
ivui t (-Enlatioii (IU>7). pp .tj .l.t 

' belli- b. J.illi', ‘'1..1W Making by I’livale (Inuip"," 51 l{o>\<ir,i Lne Rniac 229 
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There is no denying, however, that the present tendency is for legislatures 
to give in year after year before the pressures of the professional groups 
and to delegate to them more and more of the police power of the state. 

Control of Licensing Boards. The licensing board is almost always 
composed of members of the profession that is licensed, and the members 
have, therefore, the same motivations as the rest of the profession to raise 
standards of practice and to make entrance into it more and more dillicult. 
Even this, however, is not sulheient to satisfy the groui)s. 'I'hey further 
seek and obtain statutes to vest the power to appoint the board in the 
professional grouj) which the board is to license, 'rypical statutes reriuire 
the governor to appoint the members of a board from a panel of nominees 
selected by the profession, either through the council of the association or 
through a vote at a convention or by mail, but in a numl)er of states the 
profession names the members of the board without any action by the 
governor. In California, for instance, the medical association names the 
board of medical examiners. Regulation by llie regulated could go no 
further than this. 

Policing the Profession. In addition to the powers to admit to exami 
nations and to set and mark the e.xaminations, most i)rofessional boards 
have certain powers to police the profession. Virtually all professions 
have codes of ethics which arc changed from time to time by the associa¬ 
tions or by their oriicers. The boards commonly incorporate some or all 
of these canons of ethics into rules and orders. These codes and rules 
cover not merely matters that may be (ailed moral, such as a doctor’s 
responsibility to safeguard the secrets of his patients, but include as well 
such stipulations as cleanliness, (juality of work, and professional adver¬ 
tising. Many boards receive enough money from license fees -few, if 
any, are supported by appropriations from a state’s general funds - - to 
hire investigators to check up on the practitioners to see that they abide 
by the codes of ethics and the rules of the boards. A vicjlation disccivered 
by the investigators may result in susjiension or revoc ation of the license 
to practice. 

The professions want the disciplinary power left in their own hand.s. 
Dr. Morris Eishbein, ollicial historian of the AMA and for many years its 
secretary, noted that the first president at the first national meeting in 
hS4S “proceeded to tell the medical j)n»fessi()n of his clay what has been 
so frequently told it in the years that have pa.ssed: that the medical 
profession always cleans its own house, that it docs not need extraneous 
assistance in bringing about reform.” ^ No doubt labor, business, and 

^ Morris Tishbein, History of the Atnnican Medical Association (1947), p. 41. 
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Other groups would like to be free to clean their own houses, too, without 
atiy extraneous assistance. 

Many but not all of the canons of ethics have a strong tinge of economic 
interest. Medical sfjcieties, for example, regard it as unethical for a 
physician, unless he is employed by the Army, Navy, or Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration, to engage in contract medicine; that is, to work for an annual 
salary rather than for fees. When in 1937 government employees in 
Washington, formed a co-operative called (xroup Health and en¬ 

gaged physicians on salary to care for their meml>ers, the AMA and the 
Medic al Association of the District of Columbia refused to allow members 
of the A.MA to tonsult with doctors employed by (iroup Health and 
refused to allow such doctors to take their patients to hospitals in Wash¬ 
ington controlled by members of the AMA. h'or these actions the medical 
so( ieties and their ollicers were indicted for violation of the Sherman Act. 
rile so( ieties were found guilty, and the Supreme Court affirmed the con¬ 
viction.* Mr. Justice Roberts in his opinion brushed aside the professional 
ethics involved, saying that the associations “were interested solely in 
preventing the operation of a business conducted in corporate form by 
(Iroup Health.” 

I he older prolessions ol law and medicine have succeeded in having 
Ic'gislative bodies enac't many of their ethical concTpts into statutes, 
('lients’ conlidcnce laws, as well as statutes limiting or forbidding con¬ 
tingent lees and lee-splitting, are examples. If the guild tendency in 
jirolcssions continues, no doubt further prc.ssures wnll be put on legislative 
bodies to write more of the ethical concejds of more professions into the 
criminal law. 


SriM’( »k I'INO NIK I’K( UK-.SION 

Demands on I'lddie iituds. The professions difU'r wide ly in their 
demands upon piil)h\ tunds. 'I’he bar and mcalieinc want adecjuately 
^upporled law and medical schools attachc*d to state universities, and 
they want (and have ) tax coemptions for law and medical schools attached 
to jirivately controlled universities. Idnancial supjjort or tax exemptions 
arc also sought lor hospitals, law libraries, teachers' institutes, and 
tc'Uc lu ‘1 s' colleges. 

I he teac lung profe'-'^ion. more than any other, is dependent upon public 
monc'ys. 'The XlxA seeks federal aid tor education, to be administered 

' AmttUan McdUal AiSdiation f. United States, 317 L'.S. 526 (1941). 
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preferably by a Department of Education in the Cabinet, a minimum 
salary of $2400 for teachers with college degrees, and teachers’ retirement 
laws to which the states contribute. Teachers’ associations also seek 
automatic increment laws so that teachers will be certain to receive raises 
in salary regardless of the will of local school boards. Many other 
demands, aimed primarily at the quality of education, cost money, such 
as a professionally trained and competent principal at the head of every 
school,” “a strong, adequately staffed state department of education in 
every state,” and “reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the 
teaching load.” ^ 

The attitude of organized medicine is the very opposite of lliat of the 
NEA. Instead of seeking more government support, as the teachers do, 
the AM A sees the socialization of medicine even in such measures as the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternal Welfare Act, which it ('onrlemned.'^ In b)2S 
its Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation (ailed to the attention of 
the House of Delegates of the AM A “the manner in which the federal 
government had begun socialization of medicine through the expansion 
of the care given to veterans.” ^ .\gain in bXkl it was reported to the i on 
vention of the AMA that its “legislative committee had api)eared before 
the Congress and had gone on record as opposing th(‘ erec tion of an_\’ 
additional hosi)itals for the care of veterans. . . . 'The legislative commit 
tee of the American Medical Association had i)roposed, moreover, that if 
the government intended to continue to provide fnu'dic'al] service* to 
veterans, those receiving such service should be jcermitted to select their 
own hospitals and their own physicians.” * 1 lere, however, a professional 
association collided head-on with the American L(‘gion, and it is perha|)s 
suix-rtluous to add that more hospitals were built itj spite of the .AMA. 
When the medical ])rofession regards the public care of veterans as social 
ism, very naturally it views with horror such plans as those that (lovernor 
lOarl Warren of California attempted without success to get througli the 
legislature and the perennial bills for public medicine introduced in 
Congress for the CIO. At a secret meeting of the House of Delegates of 
the AMA on December 1, 194iS, it was voted to assess eat h of the 14(I,{MK) 
members $25 to build up a fund of $d,.5tK),(KM) to light “socialized medi¬ 
cine” in the form of ctjmjmlsory health insurance, as proi)osed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. “ It was learned," reported the .Vra' York 'l imes, “ that the 

• From “N'ictory .Xetion Program (l<»ab,” .V/v! Jouninl, vol. .tL (Otloher, 1047), 
p. 501. 

* Fishbein, op. rit., i)p. 5.tl. .1S4. ’ , p. 574 * Ihul., p. .tOO. 
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money would be used to enlarge the AMA’s Washington ofhce to facilitate 
lobbying activities before Congress, a ‘factual and dignified’ advertising 
campaign, and the emiiloyment of a top-flight advertising and public rela¬ 
tions company.” ^ 

Other Statutes A ffecting Economic Status. Various statutes will affect 
the economic status of professions. Bills to bar the practice of chiroprac¬ 
tic, if passed, will obviously end that profession in the states that pass 
them. What are called basic science bills - - that is, bills that would 
refjuire all persons who seek to practice any of the healing arts to pass 
certain examinations in science - limit the ability of the unorthodox 
[iractitioners of medicine to practice. 

'fhe American Bar Association has always been deeply devoted to the 
doctrine of judicial review. Arguments in the American Bar Association 
Journal are always [)ut on a high constitutional plane and in the most 
dignified and pulilic -welfare terms to the effect that judicial review is a 
protection for the individual. The non-lawyer may suspect that, while 
the bar is sincerely convinced of the merits of judicial review, other 
motives are also involved: the more judicial review there is, the more 
demand there will be for the services of lawyers. At least since 1933, 
wrote John Dic kinson, the ABA has been interested in widening the scope 
of the judicial review of the actions of administrative ofiicers and agencies, 
and as one assoc iation committee said, “'fo be effective, review of an 
administrative decision . . . must extend to the determination of both 
law and fact.” - Literally considered, this would enable any appellate 
court to conduct its own hearings on a rate case. When this review pro¬ 
vision was incorporated in the Walter-Logan Bill of 1939, Ihesiclent 
kranklin Rc)o^,evelt vetoed it, saying in part, “The bill that is now before 
me is one of the repeated efforts of lawyers who desire to have all processes 
of government conduc:ted through lawsuits and of intere.'its which desire 
to escape regulation.” •’ But when almost the same bill was passed by the 
Seventy-Ninth (\)iigrc‘ss President 'Pruman ap[)roved it. 'Phe next step 
is what the Journal calls “Our As.sociation’s proposed Administrative 
Practitioners .\ct,” which would limit the right of persons not members 
of the bar (e.g., tax experts, statisticians) to appear before administrative 
agencies exiept in the rc*)le of witne.sses or by invitation of the agency. 

‘ I )iroinht'r t04S. 

• John UukinNOM, “ Ailministrativo Procrtlurc Ai t: Si»)pran(l (irouiub of iiroadcia-d 
Jiulici.ll Review,” Amcruivi Hnr As.\ 0 ( lation Jnurnu!. Vfl (M.iy. in47). ju 435. 

* Cofif^rfssio>!al Rtioni, vol. SO, I’.irt 12, p. l.t.ni.t. 
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Obviously such an act would increase the need for the services of lawyers 
in the administrative process. 

In the states, the bar associations, backed by the ABA, constantly 
press for bills to repress the “unauthorized practice of the law” by cor¬ 
porations and laymen. The announced objective of this eflfort is that “ the 
public must be protected from chicanery and fraud.” ’ But one New 
Jersey editor said of such a bill that it “seems to be designed to prevent 
anyone from signing on a dotted line without the advice and consent of 
the State Bar Association.” The bills are very broadly drafted because 
the bar associations do not want to dehne unauthorized practice; they 
prefer to have the courts decide what it is as cases arise. 

Conflicts of Interests 

Conflicts Within Associations. Kach profession rei)resen(s a group of 
persons with a consideralde identity of interest, l)ut within any one 
association there are conflicts and j)olitics. In the AMA there are tliose 
physicians who agreed with the majority of the famous C'ommittee on 
tlic Costs of Medical Care, and there are tliose who agreed with the 
minority.*^ Intimate acquaintance with almost any as.sociation will reveal 
the existence of parties or factions. 'I'he (piestion of whether Negroes 
should be admitted to membership gives rise in many associations to 
conflicts which are strikingly like those in the AhL unions. Negro 
doctors, for example, commonly have great (lifVuulty in treating their 
patients in white hospitals. 'I'he racial friction in various jirofessions has 
c aused the Negroes to set up several associations of their own. Sometimes 
conllicts within an association become so intense that a schism occurs, 
such as the formation of the National Lawyers (iuild. 'I'he teaching 
inofession is divided between those who favor an alliam e with organized 
labor, such as the 'I'eachers Union has, and those who are content with 
the less militant tactics of the NKA and its state associations. 

Conflicts Between Professions. No profession has everything its own 
way. 'I'here are frictions between anhitects and engineers; betwt'cm 
medical doctors and chiropractors, naturojiaths, and osteojiaths; between 
doctors and lawyers, and many others. 'I'he organized realtors oppose 

* Rutherford, op. at., p. W. The «lrive for hills to n ijress ui.authori/.ed practice is 
reviewed by Rutherford to 1W7, pp. Vd 00. .See also the annual rejxirts of the AHA 
for acc(junts of efforts to obtain unauthori/.ed prac tice le^islati<)n and its enforc;ement. 

* ^'i^hbein, op. cit., pp. 4.bS; and (larciau, op. <it., pj). 80 06. 
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the bills to rcj:)ress the unauthorized practice of the law, because realtors 
have constantly to deal with leases, mortgages, and bills of sale, hor 
every story of an error or fraud on the part of a realtor that the lawyers 
can adduce, tlie realtors can bring up a case of error or fraud by a lawyer, 
'rhe lawyers and the physicians clash over physicians’ lien bills, which 
give doctors’ claims priority over those of lawyers, undertakers, and others 
in tile settlement of estate.s. 

Conjlicls with Non-Professional (iroups. When a professional associa¬ 
tion goes before a legislative body .seeking laws that primarily or entirely 
affect its own activities, the as.sociation is very likely to succeed, since 
legislators are prone to conclude that by voting for the measure they can 
make a few frieiuls and no enemies. Hut if a proposal arouses the opposi¬ 
tion of some nonprofessional group, particularly a large one, the profes¬ 
sional .so<'iety is very likely to meet defeat. Thus, the licensing bills will 
jiass, more and more of them year by year, and bills to raise the standards 
of a profession, such as bills retjuiring college degrees for high-.school 
teachers, will also pass. Hut bills to increase teachers’ salaries or to 
a[)propriate funds to teachers’ retirement .systems will, in normal times, 
arous»‘ the oppositioti of ta.\[)ayers’ associations, chambers of commerce, 
and the real estate boards. .\nd the great drive of the NEA for a Depart¬ 
ment of l*>huation and federal aid met the oi)position of the Roman 
('atholic ('luirch and its organizations as well as of the ('hamber of 
('ommerce and the National .Vssociation of Manufacturers. 

When, on the otlu'r hand, a nonprofessional group seeks a measure that 
runs lontrary to the wishes of a professional group, it is likely to fail, 
particularly if the measure, to succeed, must be ailministered by the 
profession. '|'lu' (dO, for e.xample, has made no progress in its drive for 
|)ul)lic medicine because the .VM.V and all its associated societies are 
c)pj)c)sed; Ic'gi^lators are likely to say that it would be futile to establish a 
s\ stem ol public medic al c are if it IkuI to be operated by a profession that 
is opposed to it in princ ij)le. 


I’KM.SSI Iv'I S ON AdMIMs! K.VnoN 

Just a^ the farm grouj>s think of the Department of Agriculture as 
jH'culiaily their own, and jusi as busiiu‘s> n-gards the De])artment of 
Donmu'ic e as its sersice agency, .so do the professional groups look upon 
the appreepriate agencies as their provinces. The licensing boards they 
re gard as pai tic ularly their own. Even attemj)ts to convert accumulated 
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and excess fee money to the general fund of the state will be opposed by 
the secretaries of the associations upon the ground that “it's our money.” 
the medical societies feel that departments of health are their adjuncts — 
“Why, we got the bill through to establish the department!" their secre¬ 
taries will say. They feel, therefore, that they have a ve>ted right to 
determine what types (d medical practice shall be available to j)ubtic 
patients. The societies representing the orthodox |nactice of medicine 
have generally .succeeded in keeping osteopaths, chiro[)ra(‘tors. and other 
heterodox practitioners out of the Army, Navy, and Wterans’ .\dminis- 
(ration. 

The bar associations feel that they have a special interest in the court 
system. They want only lawyers ajipointed or elected to courts, even 
the lowest. Where judges are elected, the bar assoc iations often si'ek to 
have both political parties agree u^xm a slate of candidates ai)proved by 
the bar. The .VbA tries to gel Presidents to nominate men accv|>table 
to the bar. The frictions that result were reported in a recent issue of 
the Journal: of ten nominees to federal courts, a committee' of the associa 
tion ai)proved of seven, who were eonlirmed; it siuceedi'd in having con 
sideration of one nomination j)ostj)oned; but three wt're conlirnu'd over 
its opposition. 

Our Committee sutTered its most serious setb.u k in tin lomination and 
conlirmation of Representatixe Leo !•', Raxliel of Hrooklxn . . 'The N'ew 
York State Bar Association and oiir Woei.it ion’s Commilti' took the* 
stand that the selection of Mr. Uayru'l b\ the political oiir.oii/. lion of his 
jiarly had been made on the basis of ri'wardiiig faiihfnl pailv service' and 
that the nominee had not had suflu ie ni courtrocmi ancl piccU-ssion.iI e-xju ii 
I'me to warrant a disregarding c)f ihe reasons for his selec iion.‘ 

rhe organized bar brings discreet pressure upon jiiclges to gel them to 
ap[)oint only lawx'ers as examiners, refe-re-es, masters, and so on, but here* 
tile a.s.sociations mee-t the pressure of parly organizations for patronage. 


Leadership IN PReiFEssio.vM. (iRen i’s 

The same edigarchieal tenelem ies that may be observe-d in most human 
organizations are particularly noticeable in prolessional assoeiatlons, 
because the vast majejrit) of the rank-aiiel tile members are busy with 

’“Federal Judicial ,\(»mine<‘s; Favetrable K<*'-nlts from Assf«iaJictn’s Serutiny,” 
Amtriiiin Hor A •>.101 ujlinn Journnl, vol. .II (St j,timber, p. 10. 
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their own practices and pay little attention to the work of the association, 
except whert they attend conventions or receive letters from the permanent 
secretary asking them to write or speak to their legislators or congressmen 
about some measure in which the society is interested. Year after year 
in most professional associations the same secretary is re-elected. The 
I)resiflents are usually outstanding practitioners who serve only a single 
one-year term, and frerjuently do not suspend their private practices for 
that one year. 'Phey arc, therefore, dependent upon the national or state 
secretary who thereby establishes his views over the years as the views of 
the assoc iation. Real leadership comes to be vested in the secretary, and 
a little revolution may be necessary to oust him. 'Phe position of Dr. 
Morris Pishbein, sec retary of the AMA and editor of its Journal, is 
notable but not unic|ue; “'i'oday the bulk of lay and medical opinion cen¬ 
ters on Dr. l ishbein as the czar of the industry, the bo.ss of the machine. 
He is definitely the most dynamic, the most vocal, the most capable in 
terms of mythmaking and business management. He knows more doc¬ 
tors and has made himself best known to the public.” * .\s has been 
noted of the agricultural and other groups, leadership tends to become a 
full-time' job; and just as a dirt farmer cannot hope to continue both his 
farming and his leadership in his farm organization, so the secretary of a 
large jirofessional group cannot find time to continue the private practice 
of his jirofession. 


'I'\C 'l ie s AM) Pri'KCTlVKNKSS 

I’rofes.sioiKil a^soi iations do not have the large number of members 
and therefore the {xilential voting strength posses.sed by agricultural, 
labor, and veterans’ groups, ancl the membershij) of professional societies 
is .so scattered that it cannot be made etTective in terms of votes even 
when a grouj), such as feaehc'rs, is fairly large. Xor do llic* jirofessional 
associations have sourc'es ol income coiujiarable to those of the business 
groujis. 1 heir tac tics have liad to be adaj)ted to these fac ts. 

In some c ,isc‘s the\ c ai\ Use* the boyc. ott and the blacklist against govern¬ 
ment agencies. When, under tiovernor Kugene Palmadge, conditions of 
acack'mic Ireedom at the Tniversity of (leorgiadid not meet the standards 
of the Anu'rii an \s«,(u iation ot Tniversity Professors, various associations 
ot protc'ssicMial and graduate schools relused to admit graduates of the 
I niveisity ot Ticorgia. Phis action contributed to Talmadge’s defeat 
' (l.irican. <)/> 0/.. p. Sf). 
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and to a change in educational policy. Similar tactics were utilized by 
the NEA against school administrators in Chicago. The administrations 
concerned always dislike publicity attached to A.VUP investigations of 
invasions of academic freedom by college authorities, but in an age of 
pressure politics mere publicity is relatively inelTective. rhe NEA has 
also relied upon publicity and has deplored teachers’ strikes as unprofes¬ 
sional conduct; that the average salary is still thirty seven dollars a week 
and that the association must press for a minimum of $2400 a year for 
teachers with college degrees is suiVicient evidence of the weakness of 
publicity as a tactic. 

Because a certain monopoly of knowledge and e.\pcrtness is possessed 
by the members of a profession, publicity issued by them may be elTective 
on public mea.sures of a technical nature. If the nu'dical .society as.scrts 
that a new sewage-disposal plant is necessary to public health, the citizens 
of a city are likely to accept this testimony rather than that of the i^oliti- 
( ians in the council. 'This expertness often extends to the bills drafted 
by or for professional associations. When physit ians, for e\amj)le, assert 
that some drug is sufliciently poisonous so that it should not be sold except 
on prescrii)tion, the legislators are unable of their own knowh'dgi; to assert 
otherwise, and as they say, they “go along” with the j)rofessional group. 
In addition, there is a kind of carry-over of the j)restige attaching to 
e\j)ert knowledge in a |)rofessional held to other fu'lds where the posst;ssor 
has no real ex|)ertness. “ The doctor has been brought Uj) to believe that 
the layman is unlit to have an opinion in medical matters It is unfortu¬ 
nately true that the doctor habitually extends this value judgment to 
include mc'dical politics and medical economic Helds where it might 
almo.st be said that the doctor is inherently unht.” ' 'The* same' tendency 
may be observed in other professions. 

'The sjeecial advantage of the* bar in legislative bodii‘s has already been 
noted. The nume rous lawyer-legi.slators undoubtedly listen with s|)ecial 
attentiveness to appeals from the? bar assoc iations, but they are subject 
to coimter-)>ressures too; they might want to vote for unauthorized prac¬ 
tice bills, but thc-y dare nc)t do so because of their j)artii“s or because of 
the j)ressure from realtor'^ and others. In the law^ of most states, however, 
so many results of bar association pressures will be found, such as statutes 
recjuiring that tax appeals boards shall be comi)osi-d in whole or in part 
of lawyers, that it may reasonably be concluded that the bar has taken a 
' onsiderable advantage of its over-representation in legislative bodies. 

' (i,cretaii, op. < it., p. l.s.S. 
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'Jo show the precise extent of this favoritism would probably be impos¬ 
sible, particularly because the issue is invariably confused by being mixed 
up with the jirotection of the public from error or fraudJ 

Some i)rofessional associations do a considerable amount of free profes¬ 
sional public service. 'I'he work of the bar in reorganizing and simplifying 
state court systems and improving court rules is an example. While the 
bar has ojiposed public defender bills, it has also encouraged the Legal 
Aid So( iety. Other assciciations have done considerable and useful 
research and statistical work the NlOA, for instance. That the collec¬ 
tion of the statistics is necessary to make their publicity more efTective 
does not detract from its usefulness. In this, as in the drives for licensing 
bills, motives of public good and professional interest are inextricably 
intertwined. 

'I'he rise of the professional associations and their entrance into politics 
is part of the |)ragmatic pluralism characteristic of contemporary political 
life. With some exceptions, the professions show a higher degree of self- 
restraint and more cons('iousness of the public good or the general welfare 
than do many other groups. 'I'hey have not taken the advantage of their 
strategic positions in society or in legislative bodies that they might have 
and that some other group.s, veterans for instance, have taken. “In 
general, the pressure activities of professional organizations should not 
be viewed with alarm. In fact, the entrance of these a.ssociations into 
the governmental field, whether on their own initiative or by invitation 
of different governmental agencies, appears to be a very promising w'ay 
of bringing the expert into the service of the government.” 

' M Louise Kutlicrfonl f\aiuiiu-.s tin- Mattered evi«leiue that e.sisi-^ in " Lawyers as 
I.fKislatnrs,” Aniidls, vol. lU.S (January, pp. 5,S 01. 

‘11 L (losiiell .Mul M. J Sthmult. “Professional Assoeiations,” Annals^ vol. 170 
(May. PM.'i), p. .vL 
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Reformers and Reform Movements 


In his youth, wrote Frederic C. Howe, “I felt a responsihility to (he 
world, r wanted to change things.” And later in life he resolved, “1 
cannot e.sca{)e the world into which f am born, but 1 will do what 1 can 
to change it.” ‘ His were the attitudes of the typical reformer. Ib* .saw 
evils in society; he felt personally concerned about them; he .sought to 
correct them. Reformers are not revolutionaries, but liberals or conserva¬ 
tives who seek some specific social or jiolitical rectifu'ation or betterment.*'* 
.\ few reform groups, like some advocates of the single ta.\, look uj)on the 
scheme they advance as a sole and sovereign remedy for all the ills of the 
body politic; they are what 'Pheodore Roosevelt called the lunatic fringe, 
^lost groujis, however, have more limited objectives; they seek to improve 
the lot of orphans, or of the ])risoners in jails and penitentiaries, or to 
uphold freedom of sjieech and press; and they never claim that universal 
good will Ilow from one source. 


Pm: Nature a.nd Numhkk of Reform (iROims 

Wide disagreement will often be found as to whether the objective of 
.some group will if attained improve or debase the persons to whom it 
a[)[)lies. 'Phus, both the .\nti-Saloon League and the AssociiiUon Against 
the l^rohibition Amendment in.sisted that right was e.xclusively on its own 
side and that the other group was seeking to damage American society. 
'Phe Anti-Saloon League called attention to the evils of the liijuor traffic; 
the AAPA, to the evils of prohibition, particularly to gangsterism. It is 

’ Co/i/rssions of a Reformer (1925), pp. 1, 224. 

- C'f. Horace M. Kallen, Encyclopedia of the .Social Sciences^ vol. 15, p. 194. 
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not necessary here to make ethical judgments between these or other 
contending groups; for all can be credited with sincerity of purpose. 

Certain groups are clearly and exclusively reformist. Others have their 
reform motives mixed with religious, professional, financial, or even with 
mere [)lcasure-sceking objectives. When the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion seeks to improve the scientific practice of medicine and drive out 
fjuacks, it arts like a reform group, but judged on its total program, it 
would still be regarded as a professional association. The same might be 
said for most other j)rofcssional societies: they have some reformist pur¬ 
poses. Iwen business groups, such as chambers of commerce, have their 
reform j)lanks. 

No one knows how many reform groups, local and national, are active 
in the United States today. Writing only of the civic organizations (such 
as citizens’ unions), W. B. Munro said that their number must “run far 
into the thousands. 'I’lieir combined membership must mount into the 
millions.” * 'Phe membership in any one association will vary from a 
corporal’s guard to millions. There is also a considerable overlapping of 
membership; that is, a person interested in one line of reform -child 
welfare, for instance is likely to belong to various societies which may 
seek by dilTerent approaches to improve the lot of children. Although 
some groups have existed for a long time the Euthanasia Society, for 
exami)le, was established in 1838 ■ there is a high mortality among 

them, in part l)ecause their objectives are attained, in part because public 
interest or mores change, in part because many seem often to be rellections 
of the personality of one leader. Wayne B. Wheeler, for instance, made 
the .\nti-SaIoon League the power that it was, and the League was never 
e(|ually elTeclive after his death. 


Ukfokm (Ikoi’I’s .\m) Poi.irHWT, Parties 

Politicians are commonly very contemptuous of reformers and reform 
movements. “ Morning glories,” Plunkitt called them, and Roscoe C'onk- 
ling said that when Dr. Johnson luul defined patriotism as the last refuge 
of a scoundrel he had overlooked the po.ssibilities in the word reform. 
The politicians call them “do-gooders,” “uplifters,” “goo-goos,” and less 
tlattering names. Theodore Roosevelt, himself something of a reformer, 
was most contemptuous of them and gave a class of reformers of his 


* F.fu y( lope<iiti of the Soiiol Stiemes, \oI .t, j^. .S02. 
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generation the term muckrakers} The Socialists, on the other hand, have 
insisted that all attempts at reform within a society committed to the 
institution of private property are futile.* 

But a longer look at the history of American politics must give reformers 
at least partial credit for many famous victories. If a group succeeds in 
having one or both major parties accept its objective, and if it is then 
enacted into law, the association must of course share credit, for the final 
victory. The ending of slavery, the spread of the merit system in civil 
service, many improvements in public administration (such as budget 
systems), the wide adoption of the council-manager plan, the Australian 
ballot — these are only a few instances. Even Plunkitt, disdainful as he 
was of reformers, saw the “patriotism’^ of his Tammany braves, seeking 
to serve in public office, frustrated by the legislation thi* civic service 
reformers had got passed. 

The individual citizen who feels, as llowc did, a responsibility for some 
abuse or error in society, and also a desire to change it, has two alter¬ 
natives: he may work within a political party, or he may set uj) a reform 
group or join one already established. He may, indeed, often do both, 
as a man may be at once a member of the Repulilican Party and of the 
League to Abolish Capital Punishment. But he is likely to find at best 
that the party is interested primarily in office and only slightly, if at all, 
in the cause which has aroused his concern, 'flic party, mori'ovcT, is 
inclined to compromise; it may even dally with groups wliose objectives 
are the very opposite of what the reformer regards as just or right. Ih* 
has also convinced himself that the arguments of his grou]) are valid, and 
theri'fore he sees no reason for the slowness and delay that are character¬ 
istic of ])artics. The memories and traditions of the jiarty that bind its 
members together mean little or nothing to the reformer, who may indeed 
regard the^e sentiments as worn-out, (“ven dangerous, myths. I'or these 
reasons, among others, the relationship of j)arty and ndorm group is not 
likely to be (lose.’^ 

Instead of lining uj), as nationality and religious grou])s tend to do, 
with one major party or the other, a reform grouj) commonly seeks to 
maintain its indei)endencc of both, while urging bcjth to adopt its objec¬ 
tives. It will aL(j seek the supjM)rt of other organizations; Hazel Ben- 

’ Sec his The Strenuous Life (1904), pp. 41 62, and Autobiography (1920), pp. 86-87. 

* See John C'hamberlain, Tnrcuell to Reform (1932). 

^ These con'-iderations and others are more fully discussed by Lane W. Lancaster 
in “Political Partie*? anrl City Croverninent,” Annals, vol. P29 (September, 1938), 
pp. 199 205. 
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jamin, for example, wrote that from 1931 to 1936 the advocates of birth- 
control legislation sought and obtained resolutions of approval from ap¬ 
proximately a hundred other groups, from the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to the American Medical Association.^ The group always 
hopes thus by concerted efforts to move the party in power to take the 
action it desires. Few reform groups are well enough disciplined to be 
able to threaten a party with loss of votes for failure to accept a group’s 
j)rogram; they tend, rather, to rely upon publicity and argument and not 
to promise votes they know they cannot deliver. I'he Anti-Saloon League 
became so l)ig and j)owerful that it was a noteworthy e.\cei)tion. It could 
and did threaten congressmen and senators, and it made good on its 
threats. One congres-sman complained: 

d he Anti-Sak)<)n League has adopted the methods of the Caesars and 
threatens us with proscription ... if we Republicans and Democrats do 
not bow to its will. The legislative superintendent of the League who 
watches over this Congress published to the world the warning, “The 
graves of many state legislators and members of Congress can be seen 
along our line of march.’’ * 


Omjkctivks 

Reform groups w’ill be found w'hosc objectives w’ill cut across any 
classil'u ation that may be made. Most seek at one or another level of 
governmiTit either to reform the structure or the policy of governments. 
Such orgaiii/atioiis as the Foreign Policy .\ssociation (1918) and the 
.\merican .\ssociation for the United Nations (1945) established in 
192.1 as the l.eague of Nations .\ssociation are eoiuerned with the 
foreign polic y of the United States.'^ 'Phe World I’eace Association (1915) 

' " l.ul)l)\ inj; lor Mirtli /’/</>/«< Opinion Onnrttrly, vdI 1 (J.imiar\, lO.SS), 

|>p. .so .s.S 

l»y <)( lij4.it 1 1 , /’n.\.\urr Polttu.\: J'/it' Slofv oj l/io A nU-.^(il(>on Ltutiiiu- 

(l')2S).p i.sy 

•’.Si'i' aUo )t)lin W . .M.i>l.iml. " I’ri-NNim- (iroups ami .\iiu-ruan loniyMi rolicv," 
Puhlu {Opinion rl\\ vol. 0 (S|)rinj', 1042), pp. 11,^ 122 I'orlN j^roup-- werr 

Mil'iuit iitl\ iiiifri '>tftl ill the S.in l-r.iiuiMK ('tuiftTciKe ef 104.> to di-U^alcs, who 
wiTf n i ov;ni/t il .i^ “ i onNiiUants.” Tlu-y lu-ld a nieelitig, addn ''''i‘(i by .'Sfcri-tary of 
.St.Ut' .Stfttmiiis, who pioiiii^fd that the group< would be kept rej 4 ulari> and fully 
intoriiK'd ot t he prot ft <lmi 4 s of the conference. The list of the forty w .js printed in the 
.'\c.c } ork \piil 27. lOpS. !t im linleil imt only the uronps e.xi lusuily inti-rested 

in relorni .uul ftireii^n .ifl.iir'-. hut inan\ lalmr. farmer, reli^tit)!!". and \eterans' 

I ialions .!>. well 


assi 1 
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and the National Council for the Prevention of War (1921) arc organizeci 
to urge specific foreign policies that they think will lead away from war. 
The list of those organized to advocate specific national domestic policies 
would be long indeed, but the American Indian Rights Association (188.1) 
and the National Economy League (1932) will serve to illustrate the 
scope of reform interests. 

.\ numl)er of groups have objectives that concern both national and 
local governments, such as the American Civil Liberties Union (1920) 
and the National Civil Service League (1881). The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union (1874) seeks at every level of government approj)riate 
legislation or administrative action to restrict the use of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages. 


Loc al ('itizens' (iucMU’s 

Hut the greatest number of groups .seeking to reform government are 
found at the state and local level, 'bhey have a great variety of titles, 
but common names for them are: city clubs. civi( K'agues, citi/(‘ns’ 
unions, civic federations, survey commissions, citi/i‘ns' budgc't advisory 
commissions, and municipal leagues. .\ title' that (ontains the* word 
research is ('oming to be the most popular, for instam (', muni( ipal rt'sean h 
bureau, civic research a.ssoeiation, or institute of gove'rmm tit ri'seareh. 
Committc'es of one hundred, one ihousaiul, or some' other number are 
fairly common. The National .Municipal League (l<Sd4) and the (love'rn 
mental Research .\ssociati<ni (H^14) are not peak assoc iations but rather 
( entral information and service agencii s. The .National .Munici|)al Le-ague 
has drafted a model state constitution, a model city (harti-r, and various 
model laws and ordinances which have had wide inlhieme. In fact, the 
la-ague has been |)erha|)s the leading advocate for the- reformation of 
state constitutions and for the council managc*r plan of city government.' 

Howard .M. Kline distinguished these categories of local citizens’ 
groups: 

(1) riiose organi/.ilions which arc* engaged primarily in fac t linding and 
rc'sc*arch activiiie'', both for the benc*lii of their own mc-mbers ami for the 

’ l or a very brief account of it^ hi'^lory. see Ilouard 1*. Jones, ‘‘('iti/c-n (iroup-, 
I'ool of Democracy," Anfinh, vol IW (Sc-pleinher, pp. t/P IK2. 'twenty 

oryaiii/alions are di'^c U‘'-'eii in .Norman L. (jill, Munnif/nl Rtwarih liurcaui 
\ "omewhat contemptuous diMUs-ion of reform, < hie lly at the local lc*vel, is the* first 
( liajiter of W. H. .Munro,/Vricmu/j/y iM /Wi/n 5 (lb.^4 edition;, |;p. 1 42, entith-cl “'I'he 
Reformer in I’olitics." 
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general public; (2) those organizations which, equipped with their own or 
someone else’s researches, are engaged in bringing various pressures for 
the adoption of their recommendations; (3) those organizations which are 
engaged in active campaigning for their own slate of candidates, or for a 
slate acceptable to them. Many writers have found a fourth type of 
organization, namely, those engaged in adult education, citizenship train¬ 
ing, and pul)lic discussion programs.* 

Nonpartisan Civic-Interest Groups. These groups seek to do more than 
to turn the rascals out; they seek to keep them out, to encourage citizen 
interest in local public affairs, and to prevent waste in local government 
expenditures. The New York Citizens Union, the Cleveland Citizens 
League, and some others make a nonpartisan survey or investigation of 
candidates for local offices and recommend or disapprove. The following 
are examjiles from the Voters* Directory for 1946, published by the New 
York Citizens Union: 

Nathan A. Lasiiin (Dem.) Endorsed. Lawyer; 38; b. NYC; ed. NYU 
and St. Lawrence Law Sch.; Assemblyman since 1945. A very intelligent, 
industrious and public-spirited new memlxjr who made a real contribution 
t<j I he work of the Legislature during his first term. He was one of the 
promoters of a state university, now being seriously considered. His 
initiative on behalf of public safety in hotels, apartment houses and places of 
public assembly led to the creation of a joint legislative committee to 
consider a state-wide building code ami his appointment as secretary of 
the committee. 

Irwin Steinout (Dem.), real estate and insurance; 52; b. NYC; cd. 
Dwight Sch., NYU an<l St. John’s Law Sch.; Assemblyman since 1922, 
Spkr. 1935 and Minority Ixader other years since 1930. Mr. Steingut, 
former Speaker and for many years Denujcratic leader of the Assembly, 
has championed many good causes, but through it all has remained a 
machine politician of the oUl school. lie has often mobilized his party on 
what the (htizens Union c«)nsidered the wrong side of issues which should 
nof have been matters of partisan approach, such as the City Airport 
Authority forced through against the wishes of many Democratic members 
in this ye.ir’s session. Last year a grand jury charged him with sj)cnding 
money f.ir in e.xcess of his visible income and a court, though refusing to 
punish him for contempt as the grand jury requested, characterized his 
explanation of one item as belonging to “the age of .\csop.” He has made 

* “Citizen (Iroups in Review,” Sationnl M unit ipal Revird', vol. .SO (October, 1941)^ 
p. 577. 
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no attempt at a full public explanation and the legislature declined to 
investigate. In the circumstances the voters can have no assurance of his 
representing them creditably and have no self-res^X-'cting alternative but 
to retire him to private life. 

Taxpayers' Associations. 'Fhe local taxpayers’ associations, .sometimes 
federated into state associations, are a development of the years since 
1925. Always vociferous and sometimes intliiential in state and local 
politics, they have sought to j)revent the increasing costs of government 
from being passed on exclusively to the owners of real estate. 'Fheir 
primary motive has been self-preservation, said Lent 1). Upson, not 
necessarily the improvement of local government.^ .Some of them have 
shown an unreasonable opposition to the im{)rovement of those local 
public services which are necessarily expensive and commonly supi)orted 
by the general property tax, such as schools, health, and public recreation; 
and some have succeeded in obtaining tax limitation laws which put local 
governments in financial straitjackets. lUit as most ta\j>ayers’ associa¬ 
tions have passed through their militant jdiase, they have come to con¬ 
centrate more on reformist objectives related to taxation, such as remov¬ 
ing tax exemptions, opposing double taxation, and preventing waste and 
fraud. 'Fhey commonly work with other civic groujis to obtain simplified 
state and local governments. 

Professional Associations. A signifuant set of reform organizations 
aiming to improve governments, especially .state and local gov'ernments, 
are the .semi-official professional associations, of whic h (here are l.kl with 
a general heaclcjuarters at the Public \clministration Ulc*aring House, l.H.l 
Last 6()th Street, (.'hicago. 'ryi)ic al grou|)s are ihv. International'Asscx ia- 
tion of Cdiiefs of Police the American Society of Municipal 

Engineers (1S94), and the National Association of Assc'ssing Officers 
(19.3-4). “The- nexus of the.se* |L>dl organizations is tlic* same- jirimary objec 
tive: the improvement of the* organization, the admini'.trative technicjues, 
and the methods of gover nment.” - « 

Effcctii'cncss of Citizens' Croups, “'riic* history of evc*ry hamlet and 
metrojiolis ccintains instances of bem-fic ial legislation j)romotc“cl, harmful 
legislaticjn prevented, and admini.strative practice improved by lc;cal 

U)r^iinizrd Citizen Coment uilh Caverument (Paiii[)hlct Xo. 2 of Governmental 
Rfvcarch .X-^oc iation) (.May, PMO;, !>• 8- 

Mlal Hazelri^'g, “Tlie ‘l.M.V Group in ('hicago,” Annals, vol. 199 (.September, 

vm), p. is.^. 
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citizens’ organizations.” ^ No doubt a large proportion of their victories 
have fH;en negative, in that the civic groups have prevented waste, cor¬ 
ruption, and extravagance. No doubt many are intangible, in that public 
morale has been improved or that ma('hine politicians have been made 
m(;re (autious. Mut the continued existence of the boss and the machine 
and tlu‘ (ontiniied mismanagement of cities, as shown in such surveys as 
koliert S. Allen’s Our Fair City, would indicate that the citizens’ reform 
groups, in spite of their num!)er and the amounts of money they spend, 
are not very effective. 

I'here is little agre(*ment among students of American politics on the 
reasons for the general inelTectiveness (some conspicuous exceptions being 
nol(‘d) of the local citizens’ groups. W. B. Munro was inclined to attrib¬ 
ute their weakness to a presumed dreamy, impractical nature character¬ 
istic of reformers. I'recjuently leadership is defective; leaders of reform 
groups tend to be prima donnas and so sharidy critical of politicians that 
adjustUK'ut and (()mj)romis<.* is impossible; or the leaders are part-time 
or amateur. Often (oiillii t among the groups millifies their etTect tax- 
j)ayt‘rs’ associations versus welfare associations, for examj)le. IVrhaps 
more fundamental weaknesses are in the nature of many of the groups 
themselves. TluMr objectives are fre(|uently so narrow that they cannot 
attract the wide membershij) necessary for political effectiveness. I’erhaps 
the group is not liouinl togetlier by any intense motivation or interest. 
Or motives otIuT than reform, such as the economic, may cut across 
loyalty to the local reform group; thus a Philadeljdiia businessman may 
I'ind it tiecessary to contribute to the Re|)ublican machine, and he will 
only salve his c oiiscience by making another (and j)robably smaller) con¬ 
tribution to the' rhiladelphia Bureau of Municipal Research. Hut the 
i ivic groups hammer awa\. year after year, at corrui)tion and inelViciency. 
()( casionally a great scandal turns a party out of i)ower. and the new 
regime ado|)ts some of the reformers’ proposals. ll is in pari through 
sue h .1 setjuencc- of evtaits that the council-manager form of city govern- 
nuait has l)een \\idi l\ adopted. 

Ri KoKM ('luori’s wmi \ Rn uuors Si wr 

\ (onsiderable number of reform groups have a religious connection 
(U have (iua''i religious objectives. I'lie relationship between the .Vnti- 
>aloon League and the I’roteslant churches has already been discussed. 

' Kline. (I/). < it ., p. 
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The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment had no such reli¬ 
gious support.* The Prohibition forces, now joined in the National I'em- 
perance Council, even though defeated by the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, have continued to apply pressure. Although they have 
never abandoned hope for the return of national prohibition, their imme¬ 
diate national objectives are the elimination of the licpior advertisements 
in magazines and newspapers of interstate circulation and the drying-up 
of the District of Columbia. Meanwhile they seek to (^!)liiin state and 
local prohibition, and they have been winning a series of (piiet victories. 
On June 1, 1947, the Xeiv York Times published a survey indicating tliat 
about 19 per cent of the population now lives in “dry” territory; and “of 
3162 local option elections held since 1934, 2586 have been won by the 
drys and 576 by the wets.” This hundred-year-old reform struggle i.s 
still continuing. 'I’he Association Against the Prohibition .Amendnu'nt 
dissolved at the end of 1933; the “wet” side of the argument is carried 
by the trade associations of the licjuor industry. .V minor |)artv. tlu- 
Prohibition Party, has l)een in existence since 1869; it has regularl> 
nominated candidates for President, but the higlu'st voti* it evt‘r attained 
was 270,(KX) in 1892.“ The Prohibition candidate for Pri'sidenl in 19-18 
received 1()3,0(M) votes, and the WC PU reported in January, 1919, that 
its membership was near the all-time high of lOO.OOO. I'lie dr\ foia es. 
nevertheless, sutTered a bitter defeat in the elei tion of 1948 when Kansa'' 
repealed its constitutional prohibitiem claus<“, and tlu‘ 1919 h'gislature 
permitted the legal .sale of liriuor in Kansas for tin* first time in f)9 y(>ais. 
Only Mississippi and Oklahoma remained as totall\ dr>’ state's. 

'Phe America?) Jlible Society (1816) and the .\nti PiofanilN’ Leagiu* 
(1902) are groups with Prote.stant afliliations. 'I'lu' Le gion e>f I )i ( t'tn \ 
(1934) is {)rimarily a (Aitholic organizatie)n s<*t uj) to obtain eithe r the' 
self-censorship of the moving-pieture industry tiirough the* Hays (now 
the je)hnston) Oflice, or, if this censorship fails to meet ('atheelie stanelards, 
state cense)rshij) boards. Phe Legion has be'en very elfe e live.'* It ean 
mobilize the Ile)Iy Name Society to provide pickets fe)r a tlu-ater whie h 
ventures to she)W' a film that disagrees with Cathejlie' elea trine when sue h 
pie tures ex casieinally slip through the IIollywoe)d censorship eer are j)re) 
due eel by indeiiendents who do not submit scripts or films to the je)hnste)n 
Offue. 

* Hetetu-r Dcjbyiis, The Amnziui^ Story of Keprol (1040), ially p[). 224 226. 

-.Set' 1>. J,. (Olvji), Frohtlnhon tn the ( Stutrs (1026). 

'Sec <in Fret-dom of the I’n-''-, A Tr>r and Krspnnsihle I’r<\s (1047), 

especially p .SS; and Raymond Moley, The Hays Olfire. (104.S). 
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Groups Concerned with Charity, Health, or Welfare 
Other reform groups have objectives related to charity and health. 
Typical societies are the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor 084.3); the Travelers’ Aid Society 0905); the National Inundation 
for Infantile Paralysis 09.38); and the American Seamen’s Friend Society 
(1828). Many organizations for child welfare belong in this category 
such as the Save the Children Federation (1932). Sometimes the groups 
seek appro[iriations for health, hospital, or other institutional care; or 
they seek legislation to grant them ta.x exemptions; or they want reduced 
railroad fares for their patients or charges. 

A.s.sociations of a looser type are those promoting some type of social 
legislation or seeking to change [)ublic attitudes. K.\amj)les are the Ameri¬ 
can Fugenics Society (1926), the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (1866), the Planned Parenthood (birth control) Feder¬ 
ation (1921), and the American Prison Association (1870). Local groups, 
such as the Watch and Ward Society of Boston and the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, which changed its name in 1947 to the Society 
to Maintain I’ublic Decency, watch public morals, seek repressive legis¬ 
lation, and strive to obtain its vigorous enforcement. 


Women’s Gkoups 

'I'he long agitation of women’s organizations t(> obtain the right of 
women to vote was discussed in ('hapter .3 in connection with the suffrage. 
When the Nineteenth .\mendment was adopted, the National Woman 
SulTrage .Xssoiiation dissolved. 'Phe militant, femini'.t minority carried 
on in the National Woman’s Party (191,3) of which .Mrs. (). II. P. Belmont 
and .Mice Paul were the best-known leaders. The remaindir of the 
original grouj') went into the League of Women Voters, founded in 1620. 

The Xiitiomil W'onuin's l\irty. Strictly speaking, the National Woman's 
Party is not a party but a j)res..,ure group; it does not run candidates for 
oHice but sei-ks to attain its emls by pressure method.s a|)plied to the major 
j)artie.s and to legislative bodies.' .■Mthough the i)atty has worked for 
eciual rights for women in statutes and treaties, it is be-.t known for the 
agitation it has carrieil on sim e I62t) for what is called the Lin retia Mott 
.\mendment proposed to the Constituti»)n. riii'> propo-^al. omitting the 

‘ .\n otlui.il statiMiu'nt concerning its oiigin, olVicers. he.ih«iu.itli i-., ot),ei. ti\ c^., etc., 
is printcil in Inez ILiye*. Irwin, titui At'ujzous p. 4s 1. 
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enforcement clause, reads, “Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and in every place subject to their juris¬ 
diction.” Several committees of Congress have held hearings on the 
proposal, although it has not been put to a vote in either house. Both 
major parties accepted it as a platform plank in 1944 and 1948. 

The League of Women Voters. The national League of Women Voters 
is completely opposed to the Lucretia Mott Amendment. The publica¬ 
tions of the League admit that legal discriminations against women 
remain in some states, but 

In a few respects women enjoy a position sujK'rior tf) that of men. Willow's 
pensions, alimony following divorce, and various laws protecting a wife’s 
property are examples of legal assets to women. . . . Laws favoring women 
as members of a family have always been held justified by society as a 
whole. The husband is, for cxamjde, [leg.dly] responsible for family 
support. Such laws are logical as long as the rdle of wife and mother in 
our society interrupts or impedes the woman’s opportunity to develop or 
maintain her own earning piwcr.* 

Existing state labor laws which set maximum hours and minimum 
wages and forbid certain kinds of work by wonnm (e.g., in mines and 
fjuarrie.s) would be unconstitutional if the eipial rights amendment .should 
be adopted. So would laws that limit night work for wonum. d'he League 
regards these laws as “in the general welfare” and tluTefore ojiposes the 
amendment. 'Fhe Leagui; would ])refer to reinovi* by state action - it 
thinks there are no “important disi riminations against women in fedi‘ral 
laws” — such state discriminations as exist, and would ridain the stale 
laws that give women a preferred jxisition. .Is long as this remains the 
attitude of the League, it seems very unlikely that the projiosed amend¬ 
ment will be adopted. 

The national League of Women Voters is a federation of forty-five 
state leagues, which in turn are ma<le u[) of lo< al haigues. There are 
aliout 60,()(K) members. 'The League is nonpartisan, but its |)redominantly 
upper- and upper-middle ela.ss membershij) probably inclines most of 
the memliers to vote Republican. Its attitudes, howeviT, are reformist 
and progre.ssive, considerably to the left of the Ki'publican Party. It 
favors, for examjile, public housing and slum cli-arance, government 
policies to maintain “maximum jiroduclion and employment,” extension 
of the coverage of the soc ial security jirogram, rec iprocal trade agreements, 

' I.raflct, Brirf for At lion, April 1, 1047, j) 2. 
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the council-manager form of city government, the “modernization of 
state constitutions,” and similar projects.^ 

Unlike many organizations, the League does not adopt a wide variety 
of resolutions at its conventions. It supports “selected issues” which 
have been considered first by the boards of the state leagues, then by the 
lioard of the national convention. The process of getting a resolution before 
the national convention fe.xcejit by a two-thirds vote) requires at least si.x 
months and assures time for careful consideration. The leagues, state 
and national, ilo not endorse candidates, nor may any otlicer of a state 
or of the national body lie a candidate for public oHice. The local leagues 
frequently work with the civic organizations already described. 

'file General federation of Women’s Clubs (1889) is a huge, loose 
organization with between two and three million members. Its local 
(lubs have artistic, jihilanthropic, and .social objectives, but it does adopt 
resolutions upon questions of public policy, such as conservation, the 
restriction of billboard advertising, and education. 

In addition to these groups, there are many other women’s organiza¬ 
tions which occasionally take some interest in political questions, such 
as the American .Association of University Women (1881), the National 
f'ederation of business and Profes.sional Women’s C'lubs (1919), and the 
Women’s'Trade Union League (1903). 

Charles fidward Russell, who called himself a side-line reformer, thus 
summed uj) the nature of reformers and reform movements; 

Of course, the upward progress might l)e greatly acciMerated. Kvery 
attack upon every intrenched evil helps the onward motion. .Vnd it makes 
not the slightest dilTereiice if in men’s eyes the etTort is fruitk'ss. There 
is no siuh thing in this world as a wasted protest ag.iinst anv existing evil; 
.disolntely no such thing. . . . 'The common error and cherished delusion 
of reformers is to think that if the particular organi/.alion to which thev 
belong goi's asliore, all is lost. Reform is not so simple as that, but a vast. 
lomplicated, .ind often m\sterious evolution ’ 

' l.f.illet, I<>U> /O/.V (n.,1.). 

* Utiniis and Stone 11 aU\ (Charles .S».iil hut's .Sou... lOt.C. |) t..’J 
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ft is possible that Coiij^ress mi};ht, in a saner a);e, especially if there 
were a revival of constitutionalism, K>'a<lually abolish the sii|)erlluous 
bureaus of the government, which not only otTeiul the Constitution but 
are likewise hostile to the spirit of iralividualisin, once tlu‘ great character¬ 
istic of the American people. 'I'he only reme<ly is in the people tluanselves, 
and at jiresent they are in such hearty accord with the ev(*r-increasing 
centralization in government bureaus, that the hope* of any reform lia^ 
shrunk to the vanishing point ' 

IvniALI-Y DOI.EFUL I’RKDKTIONS of the inij)ending fall ol popular govmii 
incnt because of the rise of bureaucracy tnay be found iti atiy rcaent 
volume of the Congressiona/ Rrtord, the balls of stale legi^lattin's ring 
with denunciations of stale bureaucracies, and tlu' party out of |)o\vi‘i 
deplores bureaucracy, “'riie times cry out,” said the Ibdd Kepublican 
|)latform, “f(jr pruning and abolishing unnecc'ssarv agc'iu ies and ju-r 
sonnel. . . \nd the party’s CHS platform e\])res'>e(| the same st'Uti 
ment in somewhat less vigorous language: “We favor the elimination ol 
imnecessarv' federal bureaus and of the dujilitation ol the. lum lions oi 
necessary governmental agencies.” 

rilE I’ERM lU'KKAia'RACY 

Certain characteristics, commonly (and not always fairlyj assoc iated 
with bureaucracy, give it the bad name it has: a passion for routine; an 
undue insistence u{)on rules (“red tape”); the sacrifice of flexibility to 

‘ Janu's M. Hrck.Owr Wonderland of Hureaucraiy .Macmillan (onipany, 19.?2), 
1). 242. 
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order; a timidity anri hesitation to embark upon experiment or to assume 
responsibility, comlnned with a certain arropnee or indifference toward 
the public; indolence; slowness; and quibbling.^ The professional stu¬ 
dents of publi(' administration do not, however, regard the growth of 
bureaiuTacy with the apprehension shown by publicists and platform 
writers; they call attention to the fact that large-scale organizations, 
whether in business, education, labor, or religious societies, show the same 
tendencies as gfjvernments.^ They regard the rise of bureaucracy as an 
inevitable result of the manifohl tasks imposed by present-day society 
upon the modern state. 

'I'he word bureancnicy, although often used as a derogatory epithet, will 
not carry any such connotation here. The term, in the words of Arnold 
Vieg, “means simply ‘desk government’ management by bureaus. It 
denotes the sum total of the i)ersonneI, api)aratus, and procedures by 
which an organization manages its work and achieves its purposes. The 
organization may be public or private, governmental, commercial, edu¬ 
cational, e('cl(‘siasti('al but if it is of any size it must bea bureaucracy.” 
Ily the familiar process of transfer the oppo.sition to certain public regu¬ 
lations has been switched to the agencies doing the regulating to give 
bureaucracy its bad name. 

Year by year the number of administrative agencies, state and national, 
increases, and naturally the number of employees inc reases too, until at 
the present time there are about six million civilian public employees. 


BUREAUCRACY AND PUBLIC POLICY 

DKrKKMIN.M ION OK I’oi U N 

Legislators fume and fuss at the administ rativ(“ ageiu it s, in part bc'cause 
they feel that the bureaucrai y tends to assume the [)o\\i‘r of the legislature 
to determine j)()lii v. Karly students of administration thought that a 

' I'liailes I'i .Meiii.im, “ Tuhlie .\(liiimi'~ti.ilii>M .iiul Pohiu.il lluui\,” Jannuil of 
'^0( lol r/nIo\of>li\, \i)l .s (Jul\, mtU), p. 

■‘‘.See M.irsh.ill Diiniuk. .niil 11 K ll>ilr. />;//r y tuu! TritsUi ji in L,ii^r 

{'orf’iiriition'i, rNl-'.C' Moim^r.iph .N.) 11 tl'>im, I’.ml Xj^pliby, l)rm,u/,ii v (lU-t.s). 
I.utlu'r I'luliik, rdilnr, /'ri>l'u'}ns ,<f the Seiii,, Jatiu> M. 

hainlis, I'hf .ii/niini\lr,i:t:t- /'huim clO.vSt.ara! I tit/. .Mui'-tim .Marx, edittT, /•'Jemniti^ 
of I'uhlii AJinini^slriition tin 1(0, i Npi-i iall_\ pp, 0. 

Mil M.irx, ()/« . 1 /, p ,S.S See aU.) t\iiiilai>ii lliinim, /’.v/Zk Adniiui'^trotuoi and 
the Vuhlu Intitot (l‘M(»), p. 15. I'lie term ad>mni<^:>,il:on, ailhwugli h-s u'lored by 
«'meti«'n, h.is sueh v.uiid other me.imim'* th.il it \\i!! ii..t ■'iiliiie a'^ a ■'ub>tiluto. 
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distinction could be made between the legislative and administrative 
functions: ‘‘Politics has to do with the guiding or influencing of govern¬ 
mental policy, while administration has to do with the execution of that 
policy.” ^ Woodrow Wilson had expressed the same idea in 18tS7; more¬ 
over, he thought that administration should kce]) out of politics, and 
politics should keep out of administration." d'he distinction between the 
formulation and the carrying out of policy, if it was ever worth making, 
is no longer much stressed, because in specific situations the two blend 
and blur until legislative and executive are determinable only in the 
extreme instances. Administration, wrote Donald Hlaisdell, “ is the appli¬ 
cation of innumerable revisions of policy.”*'* d'he initiation of a new or 
different policy cannot always be separated from the inter{)retation or 
reinterpretation of an old ])olicy, whether the change is made l)y a legis¬ 
lature, a court, or an administrative agency. 


Issuance of Rules and Reoui.ations 

Legislative bodies, state and national, delegate to administrative agen¬ 
cies the power to make regulations which, whatev’er the li‘gal fiction, have 
the force of law. 'Phey lay down the broad terms of a policy and allow 
the statute to be filled out by rule and practic e. Nor is tliis a Nc'w Dc'al 
development. 

^I'he lirst sos.sion of Congress was initiated l>y the passing of a statute- 
[1 Slat. 28 (I789j) delegating general Ic-gislative j)ower to the heads of the* 
newly created departments. 'Die chic*f of each dep.irtnic*nt was autliori/ed 
to “prescribe rules and regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the 
govc'rnmc'iil of his department, the conduct of its olVuc-s, the distributirin 
of its business, the custody, use, and preservatif»n of the records, papcis, 
and property aiijiertaining thereto.” ’ 

Long-established luiticmal administrative* bodic*s, such as the* Post Office*, 
the'Preasury, the 1 )c*partmc*nt of Agriculture, or the* Interstate* ('ommercc* 
Commission, build uji a large body of rulc*s and regulations. Similarly, 

‘ frank J. (ioodnow, /'e/dn.s and Adminishahun (lOOU), p. JO. 

riu* Studv of Adniini-tralion,” Politual Siunn' {diarlirly, \ol 1 (June, 1H87), 
1 ). 210 . 

'^“Economic I’ower an<l Political Prc-s..urcs,” I'Nl.t' .Monograpli N'c). 26 (IflO), 
p. O.i. .See also John .M. (mun Knln lions on Pnhlu Administt ahon (1917), and frank 
Waldo, The Administrative Slate (1918), espc-c ially pp. 104 129. 

^ John P. Coinc-r, I.e^islative functions of Aalional Administrative Authorities (Co 
lumhia University I’re^'., 1927), p. 52. ('f. bandis, op. dt., i)p. 47 88, 
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state liquor, utility, tax, and other departments determine in detail what 
the state law will be. The legislature may determine how much money 
is to be devoted to road repair and snow removal, but in the very nature 
of the proce.ss of administration the highway department must decide 
what roads will be rejiaired and howq which will be kept free of snow and 
when, d'hus, most administrative agencies teiul to become little legis¬ 
latures of limited scope. 


.\mkndmf-:nt ok Repeal of I>E(;isi.ation 

It is not commonly realized, but in point of fact an administrative 
agefK'y can .sometimes in elTect amend or repeal a statute passed by a 
legislature. 'Fhe law remains on the books, to be sure; but it is not 
enforced, or only f)arts of it are enforced. state tax dejmrtment, for 
example, may oppose in the first instance a tax on billboards, as not 
bringing in enough revenue to be worth the cost of collection, and after a 
l\-w |)erfun('tory gestures to satisfy the legislature, may allow the law to 
become a dead letter. Or the department may in effect amend a statute. 
.\m inheritance tax act, for exam{)le, may require an accounting from every 
estate that e.xceeds $10,(KK), but the tax department may feel that the 
recjuirement is futile on estates that pay no tax and consecjiicntly make 
no effort to obtain an accounting from small c'statcs; such an action (or 
inac tion) has the same result as if the law had been amended to read that 
only estate's liable to taxation must tile. The wide powers of a distric t 
attorney arc well known. Rven though the criminal law makc's no pro¬ 
vision for compromising an indictment for murder, it is done every (la\' 
when prosecutors aice|)( jdeas of guilty to le-^Ner < harj^e^, Mich as man¬ 
slaughter. I'roin the lowest aclministrati\a' of lice to tlu* very highest, the 
bureaucracy can often amend or ref)eal a legi.slalive action. W hen, for 
instance, ('ongres'. j)assed a joint resolution favoring the immediate 
ojieniiig ol Palestine to Jewish immigration, the State hepaitment .sent 
to the acting foreign ministi-r of Saiali .Vrabia a M-crid cablegram which 
gave the very opj)osite inijiression.' 


‘ Itartlov C'. ('nini, Bthiml the Silkrn (.'urhiifi (iut7). p. .>0. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND PRESSURES 

(iROUP Pressures on Bureaucr.4cy 

Private interest groups undoubtedly realize better than most citizens 
that the determination of many public policies is actually in the hands of 
the bureaucracy, and must necessarily be there, because no legislative 
body can keep abreast of the immense and many-sided work of contempo¬ 
rary government. Tt has already been noted that many bureaus are 
created because of pressure on legislatures from ]>rivate groups; the pro¬ 
fessional licensing boards are characteristic examples in the states.* In 
the federal government, wrote Pendleton Herring, “National associations 
have provided the impetus for the great extension of special governmental 
services during the past two decades. (lovernmental facilities for aiding 
commerce, industry, and agriculture in the pursuit of their private aims 
have expanded enormously. . . . Pressure rather than merit has detcT- 
mined the services that the federal government has undertakt'n.” 

When the persons employed in an administrative agency knenv that tlu' 
board, commission, or department in whic h they work was created as a 
result of pressure from some group, they are naturally inclined to be 
sympathetic with the objectives of that group. A lal)C)r department is 
more likely to listen a|’>preciatively to the arguments of a labor li‘adc‘r 
who wants a certain interpretation of the fac tory hiw than it is to the* 
secretary of the manufacturers’ a.ssociation. If an agency shows too 
many signs of independence, the oflic-ers of a grouj) ma\' tell the burc*au 
chief, “We got this bureau created, and wc* can gcU it rc'organizc'cl or 
abolished.” Such threats are not often necessary, bcaausc* thc-rc' is suc h 
an identity of intcTest between the agency and the group that conllict 
over policy can seldom occur. I'lie burc-auc rats arc- oftem members of 
the- grou[) .sometimes the law recjuires them to be; they .sec* its olbc ers 
trecjuc-ntly; they attend and address its conventions; and they write for 
its publications. In the extre-me instance the group i.\ the administration, 
lliis situation occurs when the chic-f executive is rccjuired by law tcj 
aj)])oint the mcmbiTs of a board or commission Irom a list of nominee's 
submitted to him by the association or associations concerned. In lesser 

' .\ nuinhcr of j'rouji^ whieli have hre-n j^iven fr*lrral pocser-' of admiriistnitioii arc 
discu'.scd in Avery bci-crMiii. .\<imini\ttaliir .1 Sln<l\' in the l\r presentation 

of Intinsts (1U4J), c^h-c lally pp. ISU 220. C'f. his “ liilerc.st (iOMips in Aclrninistra- 
lion.” in Manx, op. tit , p[) .^]4 .LLS. 

' i)p tit , p. .t44. 
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instances advisory boards or advisory committees selected by the inter¬ 
ested groups meet regularly with the administrator. When this close 
relationship exists, administrative agencies perform a sort of representa¬ 
tive function, overcoming to some extent the defects of geographical 
representation in legislatures. 

The American bureaucracy has come into being f)ver a century and a 
half in response to very definite and sj)ccific needs, more often than not at 
the instigation of those very interests which now comjilain of the overgrown 
government in Washington. The v’arious administrative agencies that 
make up the bureaucracy serve a wide range of purjioses, but one of the 
most important is supplying in some measure the functional representation 
that has long ceased to exist in the legi.slative branch.‘ 

Quasi-judicial or regulatory agencies, such as hoards of tax appeals 
or th(i Interstate (-ommerce Commission, are not usually so close to the 
groups whose affairs they influence, but even the groups they alTect may 
liring pressures to turn the [)uriKJse of the agency from regulation to 
service, f or example, when William K, Humphrey became a member of 
the federal 'frade ('ornmission, he succeeded in producing sweeping 
changes in the policy of the ccjinmission; from a ciuasi-juclicial body it 
berame one, in Ilumplirey’s words, to ‘‘help business to help itself.”- 
Such an objec tive was sought by business groups, particularly the United 
States ('hamber of ('ommerc'e. Long-established, “old-line” agencies 
develop a higher degree of independence from group jiressure, but it is 
safe to say that no administrative agency can go its own way, free from 
any grouj) influence. Sometimes conflicts among groujis. each of which 
sc'eks to persuade the agc'iuy to adopt its line of j)oli» y, will cuiable the 
administration to do pretty much what it jileasc-^. C'onsultation before 
action is, however, the c ommonest of administrative- tuc tiis 1 lu- Dc-part- 
ment of Agriculture discusses j)roj)c»M-cl policies with the faun groujis, the- 

' (’li.irlf'i M. Wiltvc, “IIk- Kc|)icm iilaf ivr function of Mim .nu i.u y," .hni/i<<ni 
Politiitil SiuiKf Kevitw, vol. ijuiii. lOjH, p. 515. Wilt^r a!"! pi. 511 i, 

tliat tin- ljiir»-.iu( rat >■ " i'> the ounmoii im i-lmg gn'Uixl of the I'ti-iiur.i and the C'on 
gre-'^, and it i-- .iImi llie _i;tound t*n w hu li both e\t i nt i \ e and h jCi'-ial i\ i, lUiu t loii', nuiv 
he hroUKhi into dm* I voiitait with the piililu in it - oreani/i d and in'-liUilionali/.ed 
cMp.uity. 1 lie adniini^tr.itice proKss htnie'- tlie admini^ti rniy aeua c into ir.on- or 
les> diret t lont.nt with tlie nidicidiiah. j^roiii*-.. tla-^e", or oi lu i v\ i-c dilli n ntiated 
x|>e«,ial iiiteie'.ts upon whom the l.iwop» latc-" 

- Seo lleriing, a/), ill , pp. 1_’5 157 1 lie (.oinnn''-ion. '•aid Ht iinie ,j). 154i. '•kept 

witliin tlie htli-r ol tin- l.iw. hut '-tatuti-s ean he carion-i) aCnnn.’-teied Special 
iuLeie-'t" rei omii/ed till' and toin:lit lor tin ir inti tpu t.ition ot tlie law 
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Department of Commerce with business groups, the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration with the Legion, and so on. A state department of education is 
usually in the closest touch with the teachers’ association. Tint the pur¬ 
pose of this consultation, wrote Paul Appleby, himself an experienced 
administrator, is agreement on action, and there must be a limit to the 
time and energy the bureaucrat can devote to it. “ If government oflicials 
should attempt to discuss a proposed action with all the groups and indi¬ 
viduals in the country who believe they are entitled to be consulted and 
for as long as they think they should be consulteil, government would 
invariably do too little and always do it too late.” ’ ko determine for any 
given agency the degree and kind of relationship that it bears to organi/.ed 
groups, it is necessary to observe the day-by-day behavior of that agency. 
I'rom the point of view of the interest groups, their re])resentatives in 
Washington and in the state capitals spend such an increasing |)roportion 
of their time at administrative “contacts” that the term lobbyist is no 
longer really appropriate. Indeed, a man with wide acejuaintance in the 
bureaucracy is for many organizations much more valuable than a man 
with merely legislative influence or ex])erience. 


Bukeauckacy as a Pkkssi’ke (Ikoi’p 

.\ bureaucracy is thus the subject of varying pressures from interested 
organizations. But it is itself a |)ressure group, an institution, acting 
upon the legi.slative body, Uj)on the executive, and occasionally upon the 
courts. Individuals within the administration are moved by motives of 
j)ay and prestige -as the desire to hold or improve their salaries, to 
lontinue or to extend their authority. Many an; siiuerely devoted to 
the work they are doing and anxious to protect, (ontinue, and extend it. 
Rarely, however, does a whole bureaucracy move as a unit, d'here are 
too many rivalries between agency and party. Perhaps only an attack 
upon the j)rin(Mple of the merit system in the federal government or in a 
slate having civil service would move the em|)l(»yees to (omerted action. 
This action, under the I'aft -I lartley Act and undc'r some stale* ae ts, cannot 
take the form of a strike, and partisan pedilical ac tivity is limited by the 
Hatch Acts. 

Instead of being a concerted action, the pre.ssure is ajeplied by each 
de partment or agency for itself. “ lOach of thousands of budget c*stimatc*s 
competes strenuously with all others for appropriations. lOac h bureau, 

H)p. cit.. p. 82. 
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each program, each project has to fight for life and funds.” ^ These 
departmental |)rograms and projects serve to make up the general polic}' 
of the agency. It is not for the outsider to define this policy or set of 
policies, and a new appointee is only gradually initiated, but after a num¬ 
ber of years in an agency an alert person can sense how the department 
will respond to any problem. This is part of the institutional behavior 
of the organization, part of its pattern of experience gained from doing 
its daily work. 'I'estimony before committees reveals such habits of 
si)eet h as, “'I'he .Army has always felt . . .’’or “Thecommission is opposed 
to such open-end contracts ...” or “The department has thought the 
state .shf)ijl(l impo.se a means te.st . . .” In.stitutional forms of procedure 
grow up, so that each ageruy has a preferred way of acting in a given 
set of (ircumstances. Each agency has its internal politics, its oligarchy, 
even its jirejudices. person thoroughly familiar with the behavior of 
a county purchasing department or of the State I)e[)artment can often 
predict what it will do, and with reasonable accuracy, but he cannot 
always tell on what evidence he bases the predictions. Whatever the 
polit y, it is known or felt from headtiuarters clear out to the most remote 
field olhee. 

liurniucrdtic Pressures on the Lcf^isUitive Body, liy and large, the ini¬ 
tiation ()l i)ublic policy today lies not in legislative bodies but in pressure 
groups and in administrative agencies. In New \’ork: 

Many of the nongovernmental pre^Mire groui)s have come to realize 
that the legislative battle is at least half won if they can get the state 
a<hniin\lration on their side. For thi^ O'a.son many of the bilb sponsored 
by |)rivate ageiu ies were drafted by them with an eye toward the ailminis- 
trative ageiu i<*s. On the other hand, the reverse is true: many of the l)ills 
sponsored by administrative agencies were propos('d to those agencies bv 
private groups which, inste.id of going directly to a member of the stati* 
legislature, prefi-rred to ask the state departimmts to initiate their 
measures.- 

In Washington, practice diflcrs from department to dejiartment and 
with the nature of a particular proposal: 

Some departments h.i\e siuh iM‘uili,irl\ close relations to particular 
interest groups that almost ever\ thing the\ jiropose by way of legislation 
Is iiMtain to be ‘’cleared” with these gionps. in fact, they are likely to lx‘ 
' \pi»lel)> . ('/’ < // . p si 

!• Iisal)i-ih Ml K. SiDtt aiul HelU- /.elltr, “State .\geiu'ies and I .aw niakiiig.” Puhlir 
vol. 1 iSuininer. l‘>-i;). p. Jin<i 
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“in” at every stage of the depjirtmental projxisals to such an extent that 
it is difficult for an outsider to determine whether the initiative came from 
the department or the private organiz;ition or to decide which had thi 
greater inlluence on the recommendations finally made to the Congress. 
This statement is true especially of departments which public opinion 
regards as the spokesmen for particular interests, such as the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor; but a much larger numlx*r of agencies have one aiul usually more 
organizations that they C{)nsult in advance on every important legi.slative 
proposal they offer.* 

There is no statistical study to show what pi'oportion of the bills 
introduced in Congress originate in the federal ageiu ies. James M. Heck 
thought, “The bulk of such legislation (considered by committeesl is 
either drafted in whole or in part by the bureaucracy of the particular 
department concerned or by special interests, and then given to some 
member to introduce in C'ongress for reference to the api>ropriate com 
mittee.”'-* With the aid of a grant from the Social Science Kesearcli 
(’‘ouncil, a study was made cjf the origin of the bills introduced in the t‘U1 
session of the New York legislature. “.Xdministrativc* agencies and 
officials . . . were the .source of 760 of the 1(41 bills introduced and of 
vS()2 of the <S<S4 statutes enacted. . . .” * Hills introducc'd for govi'rnmental 
employee associations were not included in tins total. Hut it must always 
be remembered that a large part of the* legislation adopted in any sc'ssion 
is not an opening-up of new areas of public jeower but the amendment c)| 
existing law. 

Intimate accjuaintaiuc.- with almost any fairly large* state- or Icderal 
agency will reveal that there is in it some pc-rson who has gc-nc-ral charge- 
of relations with tlic- legislative- body, and he- ma\’ have- one- or more- 
assistants, lie ma\ In- a clcj)uty (oiumissioner, the- dc-jiart mc-nt counsel, 
or a chief clerk 'I'lu- lu-ad of the agem \ may do this work il he is himsell 
a jH-rmanent emj)lo\c-c- and if his other administrative- tasks j)c-imit, but 
most heads of dc-jiartments rc-l\ upon a c an-c-r man whose- c-xpc-rience with 
past legislation alfecting the agency and whose knowic-dge- ol other age-n- 
1 ies and thc-ir needs and dc-mancls is nec c-ssary to success. 'I'his intc-r 
dej)artmental, inlbrmal, usualK nonpartisan ])oIitic s has never bt-en fidly 
studied. In the federal service: 

' Ldwin K. Witte, “,\(iniiiii''lrative Ageiuies aiul Statute Lawmaking,’’ Puhlii 
Aiiminiitniiion A’ei’nie, V'>1. 2 (Spring, l‘M2), p. 1IX. 

‘(fp. (it., p. 2().S. Scott and Zc-ller. op (it , |). 2().s. 
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Bitter battles have been fought within the bureaucracy over such prenatal 
legislative propf)sals, centered in gaining the support of the department 
heads anfl ultimately of the President for the position taken by a particular 
group. Many of the impf)rtant bills acted on by Congress were under 
consideration for months and even years in administrative circles before 
they saw the light of day. Most commonly the initial (informal) drafts 
of the.se measures were developed within the bureaus or departments 
which later were charged with their a<lministration. Commonly, however, 
other interested (lci)artments have also been drawn into the consideration 
of these measures before their introduction in Congress, sometimes only 
through informal conferences, often through more or less formalized 
interde|)artmental committees.' 

'rhe Budg(‘t and .\ccounting Act of 1921, .su[){)lemetited by e.xccutivc 
orders, directs that federal agencies must clear w’ith the Bureau of the 
Budget proj)<)sals to be submitted to ('ongress, in order that conflicts 
may be avoided with some [)olicy of the President’s. Compliance is 
fairly general. a< cording to Kdwin 1C Witte, because ag(‘ncies want active 
support from the White House if they can get it, and at the least, they 
want to avoid a veto." 'The same situation prevails in the states which 
have integrated state administrations, such as New \’ork; there, according 
to the analysis made by S('ott and Zeller, the governor agrees with the 
administration, over which he has considerable control, about 90 per cent 
of the time. But in the states in which agencies an* headed by eleded 
oll'uials or by ollicials appointed for terms K)nger than the governor’s, 
the agencies are jnuch less likely to attempt to intcgrati* their j)n)grams 
with his. Indeed, personal political ambitions may lead administrators 
to attempt i)rograms counter to the governoi’s. 

W'hen an agency has adjustetl as well as it <an tin* iiitere-^t', of other 
ageiu ies ami of the groups upon whii h it de|)ends for suj)port, t he nu'asure 
is introduced. The e.\j)erts of the tlei)anment will li'^lil) befon* toni- 
mitlees. I'hese e\j)ertN generall\ develoj) a degree of lainiliarit\ with the 

‘Wiltr, ()/>. I it . p. 117 lii(i-nl( iMrlim-iit.ll politU'. ohim. <<'' omi-c. .)\rr many 
oilier I'..,ue> lie-'ide'N !< i^isl.ito <• pntL.'fatii'. ('oiillut'. iiii .-i In t u ui i.o l»et\\i-eii 

I’u-.iMiiv .iinl rmiliolli I, or \-;niulture .iml Iiileimii .in .i i.in-t d u.ntioversy. 

( Mliei (iispule-> .11 ne <I\ ei I lie u-.e ol «itlue -.paii nr ot lu r jm>pi H \ m I (luipnu III n\\ ne<l 
liV the ,i:i>\eiiiiiu 111, I.M I the .illm atmii of luinU. o\ i r »liflen tm - In t am ii i \ei utive 
.Hill .iiliiuiU'.tt.itiM- iiolu > liitei.imiu) ilnpiiti ■> tii.i\ be oiil\ piiblu Hniiiitt-^lation-i 
nl ilnputes lieluei ii ouIni.I, u hu h b.ii k »iitl» ri'iit ayi-iu le-' 1:1 i:i\ i ilTi Jit polu ies. 

-See .ilso I'.irl k S.lpli. ■■l-\emll\e \s..i..laine 111 tin' l.eiU'l.it 1\e rron-^s,'' i'lthlu 
l>i>fii>n^tr,i!i.’>; A\\ ol (m Winter, I'Mm, pp. p) IV, ami \ . ( ). Kiy. Ji . " I.e,i,Msla- 
ti\e I ontiol. ” in M.ii\. e/i , it , pp kij 
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problem affected by the proposed legislation which the committeemen 
cannot equal, and the latter are therefore often unable to challenge the 
experts’ testimony. One of the arguments advanced for the La Follette- 
Monroncy .\ct was that it would permit the stalling of Congress so that 
the bureaucracy would not have a complete monopoly of expert ness; but 
in the states there is no comparable stalling, and it is a rare legislator 
indeed who serves long enough or who serves on one cofumittee long 
enough to develop experience equal to that of the career men of the 
administration.^ If the pre-introduction })lanning has been successful, 
the experts hired by the ])rivate groups will offer their testimony to 
reinforce that of the dciiartmental experts; con^e{|llc^tly, unless some 
j)olitical or group counter-pressure is aroused by the proposal, the agency 
is likely to get its wa^^ 

'Fhe administration will also supply technical information — even 
material for speeches — to members of the committee, or of the house, 
who are favorably inclined. When a dejiartment bill is ix-ing clebali'd, 
the department will, if the rules juTinit, have representatives on tlie lloor 
to supply information, answer (juestions, and advance arguments, but 
if the agency is astute, it leaves to the supporting groups the |)rovision 
of proj)aganda and pressure, because* tlie publication, (‘sjm'i iaily at public 
e\j)ense, of administrative material intc'uded to inlluenec* |>ending li‘gis- 
lation is an invitation to attack or inve^tigation. 

Burcdiiiratic Pressures on the Hxemtive. Administrative* agc'nc ies are 
also able to bring jcressure upoti the e\(*cutiv(‘, the mayor, the gov’ernor, 
or the President. 'They may do so to gc't a bill signed or vetoed, to obtain 
desired executive orders, to inllueiue a polic \ as llu'V desire*, to obtain 
jurisdiction or l)udget ri‘comm<*ndations, and for other reasons. Most 
agencies can do manv favors for a'i c*\ecutive, from jeroviding jeatronage 
to writing message's. 'I luy can utilize their eontae Is with |)rivat«* groups 
to faeilitate* his ge-ne'ral piogram, if he* has one. On the e/the-r hand, it lie* 
does not respond to their wislu's, they can some-times dela\ liis j)rogram, 
start rumors, and permit leaks, eve-n *'bo\ him in” b\ deinanding that 
lie fultill the* lelte*r of the* law and pe*rsonally attend to a vast amount of 
detail, 'riie aelministration ean give* its eewn iuteijire-tation to e-xeeutive* 
orde'rs and |)oIieie*s, as the* Slate* I)e*j)artme*nt ij) se e re t me ssage s te) the; 
Arabs watered down I’resident Kooseve-lt ’s pro Zionist lerenioune e*me*iits.‘’ 

‘.Sic* txlwiii K. Witte*, ••'IVeliaieiil Se-rviee-.s for .Stale l.e ^'i'-latiin Annuls, ve;!. 
m.s (January, in.LS), pp. 1,^7 14.*5, 

* Crum, op. I il.. |). .LS. 
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Bureaucratic Pressures on Governments at Different Levels. The complex¬ 
ity of American government is such that the agencies of one government 
frejpiently luring pressure upon the legislative body or the administration 
of another. In doing so they are often allied with j)rivate groups which 
have state and local branches. The firessures from federal agencies upon 
state and local governments are probably most publicized. To cite just 
one example, the old federal Social Security Board was able by the threat 
of withholding funds to compel the state legislatures to pass social security 
laws and to set up state administrations to suit the federal agency. But 
there is also pressure upon state legislatures from local governments, 
sometimes organized in state leagues of municipalities, associations of 
( ounty ((»mmissioners, sherilT's a.ssociations, and similar groups. And the 
I'nited States ('onference of Mayors has on occasion brought pressure 
upon ('ongress and the President, notably for larger approj)riations for 
uuem|)loyment ri-lief. 'I'he Department of .\griculture, the state de])art- 
meiits of iigri( ulture, the county agents, and the farm groiij)s form a 
loose hut effective pressure alliance. 'I'here are many others that are 
comparal)I<‘. 


Bl'Kt \[ CK ^ \NI) KkpKJ SK.M \ TIN K (loVKKNMKNT 

“ rile e\|)ert in public affairs,” wrote Harold La.ski, “is an invaluable 
sersant and an impossible master.”^ 'I'he bureaucrat who is not an 
e\|)ert is. a fortiori, an even K ss desirable master. ,\11 offu ials naturally 
tc'iid to regard their own work as of the utmost importance-. But when 
administrative- ageiu ie-', c-ither with or without the assistance of prc-ssuri- 
gioiips, initiate- and pusli through public policies, or when jiolicic's estab- 
lishecl b\ Ic-gislat luc s over thc-ir c)pj)osition may be unenforcc-d or frus- 
tralc-d. party n-s])((nsibility to the c-lectorate for the- concliu I of public- 
policy may be- blockc-cl coherent jearty jirogram is ditVu iilt enough 
pc-rliaps iini)os--iblc- undei Anic-i ii an jcolit ii al and c oust it ut ional c on- 
diticiiis. luit ubeii a jirogram can be- thwartc-d or c ircimueiitc-d b\ a bu- 
ic-aiurac y our ii-pieM-ntatue git\c-innu-iit lu-t omes c-vc-n Ic-s^ rej»rc-s(‘uta- 
live-, riiis i-' not to '..ly tb.ct . aic-er admim''trator-' tend to an arrogant dis- 
M-gaid loi the popul.ii w ;I1 ()n tin- loiitivOy . the fault ol thegreat majoritv 
is.m c-ecesM\e timidity, \t-\ei thelc-ss, the degree of iheii responsibility to 

’ / Ir.!,: 'I'Jill, repfiMt*'! in William Flu-n-'tur tLo; >!}ul ihr 's{,iu 

iI'm; , pp 1 ;o 
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the electorate is so remote as to be virtually invisible.* 'riicoretically, the 
voters can retire a senator whose votes on bills they dislike - although act u - 
ally the voters pay so little attention to their senators that few can give 
even their names, much less recite how they voted l)ut in no case am the 
voters retire a member of the Federal Trade Commission or a chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority whose oHicial acts they might dislike. 
.\nd yet the oflkial acts of many an administrator are of greater impor¬ 
tance to an individual citizen than any vote of his congressman or senator, 
'rhus, there is a gap between electorate and olVicialdom which is not 
bridged by the legislative process. The election of a larger number of 
administrative ollicers —the long ballot — is a cure that is worse than 
the disease, because the voters cannot (or do not) follow the administra¬ 
tive actions of these ollicials, who conse(|uently are swept into and turned 
out of otlice with political landslides, regardless of their merit, riie eli-( - 
tion of any significant proportion of the federal administration would be 
fantastic. 

Bureaucratic Publicity and Propaganda. 'I'he problem of the responsi¬ 
bility of the bureaucracy to the electorate grows steadily greater as 
governments undertake more tasks and as greater degrei's of e.xperliu'ss 
are recjuired of public personnel. 'Fhe ([uestion of government publicity 
points up this whole situation, “('an one sjieak of govcTiunent by (on- 
sent,” asked Herring, “whim this consent is inanufactlin'd by oII'm ial 
proyiagandists?” - He went on to point out four situations which “may 
be assumed as possibilities”: first, certain agi'iicies an* identified with 
certain special interests, agriculture, business, veterans, and others, and 
while administrative i)ro[)aganda may be (ouched in terms of the “genera! 
welfare," it may actually be aimed to serve some special or |)iivate 
interest. Second, the j)ublicily ma\ be aimed primarily, if inclireclly, at 
I reating for the agency a larger staff aiul more authority, whc*thc r c»r not 
tlu'se objectives are in the jiublic interest. 'The |)resent writer would 
offer J. 1‘algar Hoewer and the I HI as a current illustration. 'Third, there 
is the danger that the publicity will be used for mere partisan acKanlage; 
lourth, that poor publicity may “vitiate* the program of even an able and 
conscientious administrator." '* It may be added that no agc-iu y like s 
unfav'orable public ity, and corisefjuently then* is always the temptation 

' The cifgrec'i and kinds of their responsibility arc- discussed b\ (horge A (ir.iliain, 
I'isx(‘ntials (jf R(.-s|)onvi])ility,” in Marx, op. nl., pp. sOl -slS. 

* (l/>. (i/., p. .V)8. Uf. James L. McC'aniy, iuntninunl J'uhluity (lO.Vlg 

'<>/> r7/.,p. .W). 
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to suppress or censor information about the agency, by forcing news to 
“clear” through some person who, whatever his title, is the publicity 
man of the department. Often there is either an outright rule of the 
agency or an informal understanding that no employee is to make extem¬ 
poraneous speeches, but that their addresses must be written out and 
ai)i)roved in advance — that is, censored. Furthermore, the problem of 
getting out propaganda to counteract that issued by foreign governments 
against the United States raises a host of questions, not the least of which 
is that the agency which issues such counter-propaganda may interpret 
and defe/ul domestic policies, particularly presidential policies, that Con¬ 
gress may not itself a|)prove. The controversy over the radio broadcasts 
l)y the State I)ej)artment is a recent instance. 

l*’or a number of years Congress has been sensitive to administrative 
piil)li(ity. liy a rider to the 'Phird Deficiency Api)ropriation Act of 1919 
it provided for the removal from ofi'ice, fine, and imprisonment of “any 
(iffner or employee of the United States” who thereafter used public 
funds “(lin'dly or indirectly” to pay for any kind of publicity, including 
a letter or a telejihone call, “intended or designed to influence in any 
manner a Member of Congress to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, 
any legislation or apjiropriation by ('ongn'ss, whether before or after 
the introduction of any bill.” ^ How is an administrator to know what 
bills will be introduced in Congress at some future date, so that he can 
be carelul not to write a letter to anybody which might some day lead 
some congre.ssman “to favor or oppose by vote or otherwise” an item 
of legislation? 'Phis statute demands on the part of ofl'icials a degree of 
lorchight that ('ongress does not ordinarily credit them with i)ossessing 
and which few of them, surely, would claim for them.selvo. 

'Phe problem of administrative jiressures on legislatures may well be 
one that cannot be reached by legislation. Defects and errors ari' possi¬ 
ble, even in the most carefully drafted statutes, and grave injusiiie^; ma\' 
be done to individuals and great losses incurred by a government if 
oflu ials aie iorbidden to jniint out these .shortcomings to the legislative 
boily. the jiosition taken by ('ongress. (hat ollicials must not speak 
until sj)()ken to, is absurd, for in many instances it is oidy iho^e persons 
in M tual (liarge of enforcing some statute who recogni/.e its defei ts, 'I'he 
developnunl of the law of iiuome taxation is a case in point. When 

‘ tt .si.it L. (i.S; r.S.(\ IS: 201. Ap|)n»vi'il, July It, Ouiccrs arc [)crniittcil 

li> i ominiiMu .itc with incnihct'. ol t’Diinrc-'s at the numhers' reque-'t, or "through the 
prop, I ,.tiu m1 , liaiim I-.." uhu h .ire not iu an\ w.i\ ,1, hiuil or explaiiieil in the statute. 
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defects in a statute redound to the advantage of private parties (e.g., 
incorporating yachts to create losses for income tax juirposes), the bene¬ 
ficiaries will be last to complain to a legislator or to a newspaper. Pressure 
must come from the bureaucracy. 

The federal statute mentioned above appears to be unenforced, as 
perhaps it is unenforceable. Some state legislatures, however, have 
taken the very opposite position; they have directetl by law that otlicials 
should call the attention of the legislature to needed legislation.^ And in 
those instances in which a government agency exists to provide the 
public or some segment of the public with a service (a state tourist com 
mission, or a bureau of home economics, for example), bow is the ])()tential 
recipient of the service to know of its existence unless the agency is 
allowed to engage in publicity? Any legislation, moreover, which at 
tempts to limit administrative propaganda, or which aims to prevent 
administrative lobbying, will only drive the ol'licials to greater reliance 
upon the interest groups which, when they have issued the propaganda 
and done the lobbying, will be in an even better position than at present 
to demand special favors of the agencies they have thus befriended. Pi'r 
haj)s the jniblic intere.st would be best served if burt'aucracies were freel\ 
permitted to engage in all the propaganda they pleased, within their 
ai)j)ropriations, with such checks as newspajuT, legislative, and group 
criticism might provide. 

Leonard 1). White wrote in LM2 that for the immediate future 

The formal seat of power will n-mam in representative bodies; hut the 
determination of the necessary or pra( ti^al nnxh’s m which j)ower is brought 
to bear, the more j)recise tlefmition of the cireumstanees under whi( h power 
shall make itself elTective, and the more e.xact nndc'rstandmg of the pur 
poses which power is intended to achieve an* all likely to continue to sliift 
from direitly elected rej)resi‘ntative bodies to authorities chielly t harac tei- 
i/i-d by e\l)ertne'^s and otl'icial resjxmsibility rather than by ri-|)ii‘s(“ntative 
qualities, d lie administration, in short, will wield more power o\er the 
liti/en; but it will rem.iin .1 n-*'ponsible and controllable power. Whether 
organs to enfone responsibility will (leM-loj) with speed efjual to the 
increase in power is an open quest ion.- 

' BlHl- /(Her. r t.egi'-lalor or l.obb\ i-t .•"” .Xiilniinil .\f itHK ii^ul Ktviru\ 

vol. ( \u^ui-t, 1U4U), ]). .s2n. 

- tile Public Ser\uc‘ of tile luture,” 111 I hi- I'Hlurr of (ioionimi nt in the I'tutcd 
Stiiti s. in Honor of L liarlt^ h. Mcrrinm (llar|M r and Urolhers, jj. 20U. 
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The Methods, Ejfectiveness, and 
Rei^ulation oj Pressure Pohtics 


No iiisroKY of |)ri‘ssurf j)oliti(S in America has yet ))een written. A full 
account would In* an undertakinj' of monumental j)ro|)orti()ns, only to he 
attemj)ted hy a score of j)eo|)le willinj' to work for years in tracing the 
(‘litire* history of American lej^islation and connecting it with the efforts 
and objectives of orj^ani/ed interests, hor pressure politics is not a new 
|)henomencm. It can he seen in the work of the colonial legislatures. And 
during the Kevolution an outstanding instance occurred when Washing¬ 
ton’s veterans, demanding their j>ay in specie, aimed their guns at the 
slate house in IMiiladelphia, where the ('cmtinental (’ongre.ss was sitting; 
(’(ingress hastily adjourned to Princeton, hut found some specie and new 
clothing for the veterans before they were discharged.* .\nd it is safe to 
say that there has lieen pressure politics in every .\nu‘rican legislative 
hod\ siiue the ('ontinental t'ongress, even though rarely accompanied 
by threats ol violeiic e. 


PkI \ \1 1 N( 1'. nr Pki >sl KK I’ac IK’S 

Most 'student', of jire'-'.ure politics have found the subject so immense 
that the\ liave ju'iloice coiuc-ntrated upon one interest, such as tlie .Vnti- 
S.iloon League-, the- 1 arm Bloc, or the Vmerican .Medical .\ssocialion; or 
lhc'\ ha\c examined one level or ageiu \ of goveimnc-nt, suc h as ('ongress 
oi a state-; or thc\ have* taken one item of legi'^lalion, sucli as a tariff liill; 

’ 1 - ol li:i t lu I til KiiU 111 till- im . "i r I Uxtui \\ rv r. ll'/ii j/ Jolnin\ ( owi s Miin 

llonu- I 10 11 _ j,j, .;t .15 
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or they have studied some one person active in lohlwing or pressure 
politics, such as Wayne B. Wheeler or Thurlow Weed. In the first 
edition of his American Commomcealth, published in 1SS8. Lord Bryce 
noted the operations of pressure groups both before C'ongress and the 
state legislatures, but he did not go into the matter in detail. “I'he 
('apitol and the hotels at Washington are a nest of such intrigues and 
machinations while Congress is sitting,” he noted, and the slate capilols. 
he thought, were worse; but Bryce’s attention was focused on bribery 
and corruption to the virtual e.vciusion of the legal aspects of pressure.’ 
He observed that Georgia had made lobbying a crime, and ('alifornia had 
declared it to be a felony, although it was ‘‘opcmly practiced in every 
building where a legislature meets.” - Kdward B. Logan, in his stiid>’ of 
the lobby, discussed briefly each of a series of pressure campaigns, the 
Central Pacific Railroad of 1876 1878; the ('redit Moliilier; tlie New 
York insurance investigation of 1906; the first Pure f'ood Bill; and others.’’ 
'I'he recent attention jiaid by students of American )>olitits to its jin'ssure 
aspects has not been due to the novelty of the problems involved so miu h 
as to a new realization of their importance. Some sjHHiacuIar victories 
of pressure politics, such as the bonus, farm legislation, and Proliiliilion, 
have also called renewed attention to the weakness of parties before the 
efforts of interest groups; these successes also (‘iicouragt'd thousands of 
other interests to organize. .Mthough propagaiula is an ancient dt'vice of 
jiolitics, the development of some new technicjues and the improvi numl 
of some old ones during and after World War I iMuouragi'd many groups 
to shift from what has been loosely called th(‘ old lobby to tlie new lobb\', 
or pressure [lolitics. 'I'he (jualities of newness c an easily be exaggi rated; 
in most cases the old devices, such as public speaking, are used in lU'W 
channels of communication, such a.s radio or tele vision. 


METHODS OF PRESSURE POLITICS 

In the ])receding chapters some of the methods of pressure |)oliti<s 
have been mentioned incidentally. In order to estimate the effec tiveness 
of the grou])s and disc uss the possibility of their further re'gulation, it 

' \()1. 1, j))). ()7S; vi)l. i, p|). 124 129. 

- \ () 1 . 1 , p. 44 .S. .\ii aiiount of lobbyiiiK in .\r\v N'ork, publi-hrd (he satiic as 
i'.ry(.c’s work, is lluiboii 'ranm-r, Thr I.ohhx amt I’nhlu Mm (ntm 7 liinlua' 

W'nii's Time (iSScS). 

’ Kdwanl It. koiran. Siippli-nifiit to .1 vol. 144 fj'dy, 19J9), pp. t 52. 
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may be worth while here to bring together in chronological sequence a 
discussion of the [)ressure methods currently employed, rnformation 
al)out the methods in use is incomplete; some devices are used openly, 
l)ut others are revealed only by occasional investigations, so that it is 
im[)ossibl(‘ to determine the extent to which these are utilized. Secretaries 
aiul other oHlcers of pressure groups will never admit, unless confronted 
with tangible evidence to the contrary, that they do anything that is not 
perfectly ethical and legal. Indeed, many groups are so willing to answer 
every question and permit such free access to their records that it may 
be concluded that they have nothing to hide; the ]*olitical Action Com¬ 
mittee is an example. Some groups, however, for whom pressure politics 
is only an incidental or occasional activity, will not reveal to a non-member 
the details of their f)ressure methods or admit that telegrams urging reso¬ 
lutions were sent to local ( hapters. Perusal of annual re[)orts, when they 
are available, is often interesting but seddom illuminating, because in 
these, as in the f)eriodi('als published by the organizations, emphasis is 
always put upon the fact-finding and jHiblicity methods employed and 
nothing is ever intentionally put down that could bring the organization 
or its olVu'crs into disrepute. 


I'ORMAIION OF A rRKSSURIC (iKOl.’P 

Const ioliSHt’ss of Interest. 'Khc first stage in pressure politics may be 
said to be the growth among a number of per.sons of a sense of neefl, a 
cons('i()Usness of identity of interest - economic, ]>atriotic, religious, sen¬ 
timental, or wliatever it may be ■ for the possibilities are almost infinite. 
l•'urthermore, it may not be a single interest that unites thi .se people, but 
a complex of common concerns. 'Phere must also be present a certain 
amount of disagreement or dissatisfaction with existing groups or parties. 
riu'U some individual or a small group may undertake to set u}) an organi¬ 
zation, eillier by founding an entirely new one or by breaking off from 
an oMer a.ssocialion. .\t this point there is likely to be a delimitation of 
olqeclives lliougli objectives may change and a lieginning of group 
regimentation and discijdine. Soon there billows the establi>lmient of a 
headijuaitcrs and a drive for memberslup. IVrluijis at thi'' point, perhajis 
even fiom tlu' tinu* of il> establislunent as an organization, the grouji is 
ready to paitii ipate in pressure [lolitics.* It may be noted in jiassing 
tliat sonu' interests have proved very tlitficult to organize — children, 

‘ (’I H.uwoo.l I,, I.abor ivui Capital in .\ational Politus (1030), pp. 7-8. 
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consumers, Negroes, women, for instance — and conse(juentIy, they are 
either unrepresented or under-represented in pressure politics. 

The Headquarters Staff. In the employment of a head(|uarters stall 
certain common tactics appear. The permanent secretary is usually a 
long-time member of the group, or he shares personally the interest which 
the group seeks to organize. K.xceptions to this rule are men who serve 
as secretary of first one association and then another, makim^ a career of 
group politics; this tendency is especially to be noted in busine.ss and 
trade associations, chambers of commerce, and taxpayers’ associations. 
Fairly large groups, state and national, also usually em{)loy at least one 
former newspaperman to edit their publicity: and if tlu‘ association pub¬ 
lishes a periodical, as most of them do, a staff of iditors and writers is 
nece.s.sary. Salaries and conditions of employment are .so much belter 
in the ofTices of pre.ssure groups than in journali.sm that thou.sands of men 
leave newspaper work, after gaining the necessary experience, in order to 
work in the Washington, New York ('ity, and state headcjuarters of such 
organizations. 

The Ixf^ishitivc Af>enl. .\nother kind of hea(l(|uarters cmj)l()yee is the 
legislative agent, the man who makes aj)j>eals in person to li gislative com¬ 
mittees and to individual legislators. 'I'his lobbyist is usually an agreeable 
individual, ordinarily a man who is personally convinct'd of tlu* merits of 
the group’s cause. Some lobbyists, however, work for any intiTc'st or 
combination of interests that will emjdoy them. Tluy regard llu'mselves 
as advocates, employed to put the l)est possible ijni rj)r(‘lation, reganlK ss 
of any intrinsic merits, upon their clients’ cases. Just as a lawyer will 
say that any defendant is entitled to a trial an<l therefore to a law\’er to 
defend him, so professional lobbyists will assert that any group or intc'R'sl 
is entitled to representation before legislative bodii's and administrative 
agencies. 'Fhcy are making a living, and eternal justii e is not their affair. 

notable tendency in the lobbying profession or business in rc'cent years 
has been the formation of partnershi|)s and cor[)oralions, often called 
public relations counsel. Hy thus joining togetlu r, the lobbyislsmay j)ool 
their ex|)erience, information, and conta< ts. 'The emi)Ioym(*nt as lobby 
ists of former member> of the house u|)on which j)ressure is to be brought 
has considerable advantages to an interest gnnip, for not only are sik h 
j)ersons ac(juainted at first hand with the members of the hoU'.e and with 
the leaders, but some members may also be obligated to them for past 
favors received. The former legislator is also familiar with the rules of 
the house, and he has the i)rivilege of the floor — that is, he can go onto 
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the floor and into the cloakrooms to talk to members while the house is 
in session, as other persons cannot. Sometimes such lobbyists manage to 
get into the executive (secret) sessions of committees, but when they 
cannot, they iire often able to obtain from members of a committee or 
from its stall confidential information about what goes on behind the 
closed doors. Needless to say, this information is frequently of the utmost 
importance to a i)ressure grouj), which can adjust its further tactics 
acc orrlingly. Washington has scores of former .senators and representa¬ 
tives, UKJst of them nominally engaged in the practice of law, who repre¬ 
sent one or more ( lients, not before the courts but before Congress; and 
most state capitals have their counterparts. 'I'oward the end of each 
session of ('ongress, one or more members of Ifouse or Senate usually 
announce that they will not seek re-election but will engage in W’^ashington 
in “tin* general j)ractice of the law.” Sometimes their clientele has 
already been arranged; in other instances this announcement is an invi¬ 
tation to clients. Hut it is not necessary for an ex-senator or ex-congress¬ 
man to j)ra( lice law. Representative I'red A. Hartley, Jr., for example, 
was one of the* authors of the famous 'I'aft-llartley Act; he did not seek 
re-election in RMS, but early in 1949 he announced his acceptance of the 
presidency of the 'fool Owner’s Union, an extremely con.servative associa¬ 
tion of investors. 1 le said that he would register as a Washington lobbyist. 
'The ranks of the voluntary lolibyists are swelled by the “lame ducks” 
whose retireiiKMit was involuntary. 

.\ group engagi'd in bringing |)ressua‘ upon an administrative agency 
fre(|uently finds it advantageous to induce an emj)loyee to resign from 
tlu' gov'ernment .service and to join its staff. Since governments do not 
(ompete in terms of salary with private interests, experts and members 
of (jiiasi juditial bodies, state and national, freiiuently resign in order to 
aicept privati' i in|)loyment, and often ap|>ear in behalf of private clients 
before the veiN agencies of which they wiTe formerly members or em- 
plo>irs. Obviously, when they leave the public service, they take wnth 
them their contacts and their experieiu e, widt h sometimes include a 
body of conl'nleiilial information whit h may be of immense value to a 
privatt‘ interest. 

77/c "hi.siik- f.ohhyisl." Most courts would rule that the payment of 
lees or .salary liy a private interest to a civil .servant, or to a member of a 
regulatory ageiu \ width has jurisilictitui over the interest, constitutes 
briluM v. But no law touches the “insitle lobbyist,” especiallv the lawyer- 
legislator. .\lfretl I*:. Smith was reported to have stated humorously to 
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a member of the New York legislature, when the man was admitted to 
the bar, “Xow you can take a bribe and call it a fee.” ^ The relationship 
between lawyer and client is privileged at law, and conseriuently little is 
revealed, unless an investigation develops, or unless the legislator sues 
the client for a fee, as some have done. When the payment is made by 
an interest which is required by law to open its books to some commission, 
the payment of fees to lawyer-legislators comes out. A reierit instance 
was the case of State Senator Frank S. Farley of .\tlantic ('ounty, New 
Jersey, who left a sickbed in order to maneuver through the FM7 legis 
lature some amendments to the racetrack tax act which saved the .\tlantic 
City Racing Association an estimated SvW.tKK) a year in ta.xes. When 
it was disclosed that the senator’s law firm was receiving a retainer of 
S20,(K)() a year from the racing association ■ another linn was the regular 
counsel the senator said that the arrangement was “ nothing unusual." ' 
He had on occasion also appeared before the State Racing Commission 
(the members of which had to have their nominations confirmed by the 
state senate) on behalf of the racing association. 

^Members of ('ongress are forbidden by statute to re|)resent j)rivate 
clients in (u.ses in which the government is a j)arty, but apparently the 
law is readily evadt'd.’’ One device is to have a relal ive appear as at torney 
of record to receive the fee. Another is for the congre.s'^man to go on a 
lecture tour, receiving fees and exptui.ses and .spi'aking in defen.se of retail 
price maintenaiK'e laws or the 'raft-Hartley .Vet, to citi* two recent 
examples. 

Hut lawyer-legislators, althougli they are the bi'sl j>rolecled from 
publicitv, are not the only insiders. Members of legislative bodies may 
have a personal interest in the measures on whiih tiny vote. 'I'heir 
election does not mean that the\ must <live.st them.selves of property 
whose value is affected by statutes. Senator Mac lay ol the l irst ('ongre.ss 
noted in his journal that members were personall\- interested in tin- 
federal assumjition i)f the state debts.’ ('ertain .senators in more n-ieni 

> Belle Zelh-r, Pn-ssurr Politits in Si-w York (10.I7J, p. 239. 

Newnrk (.New Jers «-\) Iviniifij’ AVie^, April 17, 1947. 4'he bar assex iab«>ii took /lo 
action. 'J'he author (Iiscu^'MmI th«- matter with a justue of the state supretm- lourl, 
who said that j)robably nothing; woiihl be done, because the senator was (orrect; it 
was not unusual for interests with matters before the le^i'-lature to retain members as 
(ounsel. “ Why,” he said, " if ‘Hap’ l-'arley could be disbarred for that, half the lawyers 
in the lef^islature could be disbarred.” 

‘ Kenneth (i. Crawford, The Pressure Hoys (19.t9), pj). 21 29 jiresents a number ol 
tAamples from Congresses of the 19.?0’s. 

^ The Journal of William Marlay (1927 edition), especially pp. 114, 204, 302. 
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years have made no secret of the fact that they and their families stood 
to j(ain from tariff legislation. Senator Warren Barbour of New Jersey, 
whose family was widely interested in the spinning industry, may serve 
as an example.’ Again, Senator Charles W. Waterman of Colorado was 
an imf)ortant stockholder in the Great Western Sugar Company, which 
stayed in business only because of the tariff on sugar. In most state 
legislatures, bankers, brokers, contractors, farmers, insurance agents, 
[)hysicians, arul members of other occupations and professions vote almost 
(•very legislative day on measures in which they have a personal, even if 
often an indirect, financial interest. Economic interest is, of course, 
im{)ortant, but it is not the only one that legislators bring in with them 
wlicn they take their seats; some are veterans, .some are devoted to a 
religious or fraternal group, others to a reform organization, and so on. 

A pressure group that has one or more of these inside lobbyists is 
obviously in a better [losition than a group which has none. When it has 
a number of them they may })c called a bloc, like the h'arm Bloc which 
held the balance of power in the Sixty-Sixth and Sixty-Seventh Con¬ 
gresses. 'I'he advantage of insiciers to an interest is not merely that the 
group has one or more sure votes. More important, the insider may get 
bills assigned to favorable committees, perhaps to a committee of which 
he is a member. He may persuade a committee to hold hearings, and 
when it does he may defend his friends’ witnesses and bait opponents’. 
He can both publii ly and privately urge the group’s case upon the com¬ 
mittee; in ('ongress he may read the publicity material of the group into 
the C'onf>rrssi()tuil Record and then use his franking privilege to mail the 
material out for them. .\nd better than any non-member of the house, 
an insider can manage a bill if it comes on the floor or marshal opposition 
to a measure that his group does not favor. There are also scores of 
other possibilities open to the insider clear up to the time the measure is 
signed or vetoed. 

The Lc^al f \ljice of the Croup. .\ny large group or any group with broad 
objectives soon finds that it must have a legal department. This oflice 
drafts bills for introduction; checks the statements of witnesses which 
may be prepared by the publicity division; represents members of the 
group or the association itself in court actions and before administrative 
agencies; and, perhaps most important, it watches as carefully as it can 

‘ Kiir an excellent iliseussion of this whole problem, sec Chapter 4, “Insiders and 
Outsulei^,” pp l()-t il.t, in 1’.. K. SchattM'hneider, Politics, Pressures, and the TariJ 
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all the bills introduced in the legislative body which might conceivably 
affect the group in any way. For an organization like a state or national 
chamber of commerce, this last obligation may mean the stu(1y of several 
thousand legislative proposals annually. 


Propaganda 

As soon as a headquarters is operating, and sometimes even before, a 
group puts out its propaganda. The devices it will use were discussed in 
Chapter 5. The organization will use any appropriate methods which its 
finances jicrmit and its leaders^ ingenuity produce, fhc jiresent tendency 
unquestionably is for groups to issue an increasing ciuantity of prtipa- 
ganda, but the more astute leaders do not neglect the other methods of 
pressure politics while they seek to build up or maintain for their interest 
a favorable public opinion. 

Many groups -- perhaps the greater number of them cannot expect 
to arouse a favorable opinion in the general mass of the population, which 
has its attention scattered by many happenings and which has little 
interest in government and politics. Besides, there may be a latent 
majority opinion opposed to the objectives of the group, such as that of 
Protestantism to C’atholicism, or of the middle class to labor organiza¬ 
tions. Tn such instances publi(Mty may not be heljiful, for it will arousi* 
oiiposition and counter-profiaganda. Xo grouj) would disdain a gen(*ral 
favorable public ojiinion toward itself or its objet tivi's, and wlum a group 
has among its resources money but not votes tin* National Asso( iation 
of Manufacturers, for example it may have but little choiie excejit to 
sjiend its funds to establish a favorable public o])inion. But it is not so 
much the opinions held by the whole public in which the grouj) is inter 
ested as the opinions of that limited |)ubtic, the j)arty organizations and 
their members in the government. 


MeI'HOUS of I’kKSSl KE ON PAKIIES 

Pre-Primary Activity. A skillful leader of a j)ressur(‘ grouj) does not 
wait for the nomination of candidates before beginning his work. In¬ 
stances have already been cited of racial and other grouj)S bringing j)res- 
sure upon both major |)arty organizations to obtain reiognition on slates 
and to make certain that oj^jwncnts are not endorsed by j)arty leadershij). 
d'he Political Action Committee has been esy)ecially conscious (ff the 
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necessity for this pre-primary pressure, and it has sometimes obtained 
the nomination of PAG candidates in both primaries. A group or interest 
that has money but not many votes may be able to influence party 
choices by the promise of campaign contributions. 

Participation in Primaries, Once the candidates have filed for the 
primaries, the best-led groups having a number of votes will endeavor to 
get their members to register and to vote in the primary. This is a very 
(lilfirull undertaking because of the profound indifference of voters to 
primary elections, but a little extra work at this ])oint would produce a 
kind of j)yramiding of results in the later process of pressure politics. 
Many groups, however, do little or nothing until opponents are nomi¬ 
nated, and then they attem[)t to raise funds anrl put on big campaigns 
to defeat them. In one-|)arty areas, group particii)ation in the primary 
of the dominant party offers the only effective means for a group which 
has votes but no money with which to reward its friends and [)unish its 
enemies. 

Campaign I^lrdi^cs, .As soon as the primary is over, the groui)s begin 
to canvass the candidates with letters and (juestionnaires, asking definite 
(ommitments in return lor promises of su])j)ort. Threats of oj)))osition 
are made for failure to re|)ly or for unfavoral)le responses. 'The (jiies- 
tionnaires differ widely; some demand answers to scores of fiuestions, 
while others ask only a statement of attitude on a specific item of legis¬ 
lation. .\nothcr device for obtaining promises is to invite candidates to 
address meetings of the organization. 'This practice si'cms to be verv 
widespread, and a large j)art of campaigning has come to consist of 
s|)ceclu's to interest grouj)s. Refusid to speak or failure to apjuar is 
likely to arouse tlie enmity of the organization. 

I here is generally an observable relationshij) l)etween the ilosene.ss of 
a i undidate s disi rii t and his willingness to commit himself to tlu* program 
of a grouj). Only an uninU'lligent candidate will promise everything to 
every groui>, bec ause the news of his contradictory pledges will get around, 
and 111 ' will be likely to lose more votes than he gains. If a c andiefate runs 
m a clew distiic t where, say. a thou«^and votes one way or the other will 
win or lose, he must calculate which groups to coiuiliate and which to 
Ignore; il. lot c'xample, he cannot make his promises acceplable to botli 
the .\merican Legion and the ta.xpayeis' association, he is likely to choose 
the Lc'gion. 

I laltonn t'liinks. .\lthough all astute leaders of groups know that jilat- 
lonns are vague and that parties are not bound by them, and although 
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they prefer individual pledges, nevertheless they have jilanks drafted and 
appear before the resolutions committees of state and national conventions 
to urge their inclusion. When a party has a President seeking re-election, 
the platform is usually written in the White IIou.se before the convention 
assembles; and in state politics it is usually prepared b\ party leaders, 
who are not ordinarily on the resolutions committee. At conventions, 
nevertheless, the committees usually conduct hearings - at national 
conventions for a week or more before the convention assembles - at 
which spokesmen for the interest groups present their proposals. 

Campaign Contributions ami Expenditures. ( ampaign and j)arty finance 
are discussed elsewhere in this book. It may be mentioned at this jioint, 
however, that groups as such are coming to be reluctant to make camj)aign 
contributions, and many are barred by law from doing so. lOven when 
they can contribute, the jniblicity is not desirable, either for them or for 
the party. dVo tendencies seem to be appearing, f'irst, the groiij) elian- 
nels funds through individual contributors in the amounts |>ermitted In¬ 
law, or the grouj) assists a party or a candidate in obtaining contributions 
from its individual meml)ers. 'I'he second tendemy is for the group to 
carry on in its own name propaganda campaigns whic h assist a part\' or a 
candidate; the PAC has done this for the Democratic Party, the .\.\M for 
the Rej^ublican. 

(ieiting Out Ike Group Vote. (Jetting out the vote on election day is a 
method that can be used only by well-organi/ed groups whic h have I)Iocks 
of votes, d'he Anti-Saloon League, the li(|Uor dealers, the P.\(', the 
Legion, and similar organizations have been able to iisi* it. .Medical soi i 
(‘ties, the X.\M, the American d'arilT League, and other groups with rela¬ 
tively f(‘w members do not attempt it. Lven some largi* but loosely 
organized associations, such as the I'ederation of Wonu'ii’s ('lubs or the 
('ongre.ss of Parents and dVachers, cannot do much at getting out their 
potential vote. 'J'he limit of their activity is reached when the preelec tion 
issues of their jieriodicals urge members to vote, (letting out the vole is 
likely to be a more e.xpensive undertaking than most groups can su))|)ort 
because of the necessity of hiring workers and automobiles. When it can 
be done, however, it is very effective. (Iroup leaders can then tell candi¬ 
dates and party leaders, “We have so many thousands of members in this 
state or this district, and as you can see for yourself by e.xamining the poll 
bocjks, we get out sue h and such a per( entage of them for those candidates 
whom we .sup[)ort.” 

Post-Elc(tion Pressures. As soon as the election is over, the groups 
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altemf)t to get favorable committee assignments for their supporters who 
have been elerterl to legislative bodies. Both labor and business groups 
for example, are keenly interested in the personnel of appropriations, 
labor, and judiciary committees.* In many state legislatures the presid- 
itig oUlcers of the houses have the power of life and death over bills, both 
in that they assign bills to committees and in that they control the house 
calendar; the selection of these men by the party caucuses is therefore of 
great importance to the pressure groups. Meanwhile, attempts may be 
made to have the President-elect or the governor-elect include in his 
inaugural address recommendations that coincide with the programs of 
the groups. In fact, it is a fairly common practice for the leading groups 
business, farming, labor, veteran, and others — to submit to him drafts 
of sec tions of his mc‘ssage relating to thedr interests. Sometimes the execu- 
tivc's-elect solic it these suggestions and pa.ss around among the leaders of 
groups appro|)riate sc’c tions of thedr projected messages, for most Presi- 
<lc*nts and governors fc*cd that both tradition and policy recjuire that they 
say something on eac h of the* princ ipal |>olicies of the leading interests. 
Mc*ssages, like* j)latforms, therefore tend to have a certain sameness. 


PlCKSSl’UKS ON LkcUSI.A I IVK BoDIKS 

/ )ilro(lu( lion of Hills'. .\s soon as a legislative body convenes, the groui)S 
sc*c*k to get their bills introduced. I-'ew groups have clifliculty in finding a 
sponsor, liven if a lc*gislator does not agree with the bill, he introduces it 
as a favor for the* grou|). although he may arrange secretly to have it re¬ 
ferred to a committc'c* from which he knows it will never emerge. Wayne 
B. Wluelc’r. an e\j)ert on prc*ssure politics if ever there was one, com¬ 
mented a'' follows on early introduction and jiroceciure: 

It is In st to [.I l)ill rc*ferrcnl to] a rc'gular c«)nirnillc'e, since a special 
idiiiniittee Mi.i\ he j).u ked hostilelv. The bill .should he introduced early 
in the session. During the closing days each member has some jiet meas¬ 
ures, ainl it is lianler to get a fair consideration. . . . 'fhe introducer should 
he an able rejiresentati\e, with few enemies, oue skilled in the procedural 
m\sti'iies, who knows the hill from .\. to 

’ ho'^.m. ('/>. Ill , |)]) It) It. tiles ■^lH•^itic i-\ample> of prt-ssures on party leaders in 
C tmgn -s hy tin- \ \M lor tavorabli- ci»mnnttee assif^niuents. 

’ l.)uoti d hv I’etrr ()<leganl, l^rtwmrf Holitns (('oluml)ia l*niver>ity Press, 1928), 

p. ll.s. 
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Hearings. Another reason for early introduction is to obtain a public 
hearing. In only a few state legislatures is there a rule that a hearing 
must be held on every bill introduced; indeed, too many thoii-^ands of bills 
go into the hoppers each session to make it physically pos'^ibU* to hold hear¬ 
ings on them all. In consequence, those interests which get their bills in 
early, before the committee schedules get jammed, have the best cham e 
to get a hearing. Once the demand is grante{l and a ilate set, the organiza¬ 
tion rounds up its witnesses, has its lawyers prepare briefs and its statisti¬ 
cians graphs and tables. The expert nature of many of the witnesses has 
already been noted. On the date of the hearing as big and as representa¬ 
tive a crowd as possible attends. Procedure varies, but in general wit¬ 
nesses are allowed to present first a prepared statement, which is follower! 
by oral questioning. Usually the proponents are heard first, and then the 
opponents, and sometimes an opportunity is given for rebuttal. A com¬ 
mittee may or may not be content to hear merely the witnesses who volun¬ 
tarily appear; it has the power to subpoena other w'itnesses, books, records, 
and papers if it wishes to do so. 

Because most legislative bodies tend to follow the recommendations 
of their committees, the hearing stage is critical to a pressure group. 
Great ingenuity has therefore been shown in attempts to influence com¬ 
mittee opinion. The cripjiled victims of industrial acc idents and diseases 
have been paraded before committees; s[)ecimens of adulterated or mis¬ 
branded foods and drugs have been displayed; where committees have 
consented, moving pictures of poor schools, of slums, of conditions in 
pri.sons, have been .shown. Hearings often draw larger crowds and obtain 
more notice in the press than the proceedings of the legislative body of 
which the committee is a part, an<l since the committeemen commonly 
welcome the ])ublicity, they often allow the hearings to go on for days, 
even for weeks, listening to the same arguments over and over. In its 
function as a little legislature, the committee is bombarded with memori¬ 
als, {letitions, letters, and telegrams, ('ongre^^ional (ommittees com¬ 
monly print in the records of their hearings a considerable [)roportion of 
this material, as well as the briefs and prejiared statements. By examin¬ 
ing such records it is possible to ascertain in a rough way what groups 
were publicly active on a given item of national legislation. Ihe commit¬ 
tees of state legislatures, however, rarely i)rint their proceedings, and 
many do not even make a stenographic record. 

The Calendar. After a hearing, the committee goes into executive ses¬ 
sion and decides whether to report the bill as introduced, to amend or 
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rewrite it, or not to report it at all. If the bill is reported, groups inter- 
esterl in its passage try to get a favorable position for it on the calendar; 
to do so they may have to get it cleared by a rules committee, a caucus, 
or by [>arty leaclers, <lepending upon the rules and practices of the legis¬ 
lative body (on((*rned. If the date when the bill will be put to a vote can 
be established in advance, the groups interested may try to pack the gal¬ 
leries, unfurl banners, have pickets parading oiitside the hall, and have 
delegatiojis call Ufjon members in their oflices or in the lobby. Wayne B. 
\V\u.*e\er caWed t\V\s lacUe “ \>el\l\orvs \n \)ools.” 

I.rllrrs, Telegrams, I^vlitions. Uul VVve wnUew peVxl’unAS and reso\ul\otvs 
are not neglected. When a large and well-organized group, such as the 
.\meri('an Legion or the .\FL, feels that one of its vital interests is at 
stake, it can Hood ('ongress or a state legislature with mail and telegrams. 
On a cofitroversial measure thousands and sometimes millions of letters 
and telegrams will be sent, so that the staffs of many congre.ssmen fall days 
or weeks behind in their work. Much of the material cannot be acknowl¬ 
edged. still l(‘ss answered. Its inspired nature is fre(juently shown by the 
idenliial wording of the letters and telegrams; indeed, both state legis¬ 
lators and congressmen have found it possible to trace the progress of a 
group’s secretary or field representative around a state by the batches of 
similar letters anil telegrams that are received from first one city and then 
another.' 

When a i)ill is coming up for a vote, members of the house concerned 
will be reminded of their campaign promises, if they made any; and 
thri'ats of ojijHisition or promi.ses of .support in future elections may be 
made. .Sometimes new.spaper editors in a legislator’s town or .state, 
friendly to the cause of a grouj), may be induced to write editorials com¬ 
menting upon the camj)aign jdedges. .\ similar tactic is to bring out 
platform pledges, if there were any; and since many planks are general 
and vague, such as “justice to labor,” it is ])ONsible to ai)j)ly them to 
many items of legislation. 

Legislators, understandably enough, dislike roll-call or record votes on 
I'ontroversial measures in which groups are interested, because no matter 
how they vote they lose support. 'I'lie groups, on the lontrary, prefer 
record voti's. lurause only then do they know with certainty uj)on whom 

‘ I'or an intrrrsting attt inj>t to analy/c thi- ruail si-nt to nuniluTs of C'on^ross on a 
sinuU- issue, see 1.. K. UiKTck, "*>(} t'ongressmrn Make up 1 heir Minds,” I'uhlic 
( Opinion {huirlcrly, vol. 4 (.March, PMO), pp. 1 24; on the mail sent to .state legislators, 
see havton 1). .Mi Kean. /Vo.'arc,\ on tho l.ey^islatnre of Snv Jersey ( UMS). pp. 207 214. 
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their pressure has succeeded. The lobbyists often canvass legislators by 
telephone or in person in the days before a measure comes to a vote, and 
as a result of this survey they usually can make a fairly accurate predic¬ 
tion of how a vote will go. It will not be a conclusive one, however, for 
at the date of a canvass some members of a house cannot be reached, 
others will not have made up their minds, and still others will refuse to 
commit themselves. Occasionally votes on amendments, or votes on 
parliamentary maneuvers, such as to recommit or postpone, will reveal 
what is to come; but the final roll call is what counts, and groups will do 
what they can to prevent its being evaded by a viva voce or a teller vote. 
On one occasion when the Farm Bureau failed to obtain a roll call vote 
in the House of Representatives on a measure in which it was interested, 
its president sent a letter to each member of the House which called the 
attention of the congressmen to the large membership of the AFBF and 
continued; “We regret that the vote yesterday was not one of record. In 
order that we may do justice both to Representatives in C'ongress and to 
our own membership, will you kindly notify our Washington representa¬ 
tive, Mr. Gray Silver, 1411 Pennsylvania Avenue, whether you voted for 
or against this proposition.” ^ Naturally, some congressmen resented this 
demand and denounced the tactics of the Farm Bureau. 

The Social Lobby. The entertainment of legislators by th(‘ repri'senta- 
tives of interests, known as the soi ial lobby, is used at various stages of 
pressure politics. 'Phis method of lobliying was the one most used in the* 
nineteenth century. Pendleton’s Palace of Fortune, “in its palmiest 
days,” shortly liefore the Civil War, “might liave beiui calli'd tlie vi'stibule 
of the lobby. . . . Pendleton himself was an o[)erator in the lobby. Hi.-. 
profc.ssional [gambling] jio.sition gave him great facilities. He a.ssisted 
in the passage of many useful bills of a private nature, involving consider 
able sums of money.” ^ 'The title “ King of the Lobby” was claimed for 
himself by Sam Ward, an ojierator of the .same period, but 'faniKT insisted 
that 'Phurlow Weed deserved it.'* I'Vederic ('. Howe, as a member of the 
Ohio legislature in the first decade of the pre.sent century, “dined and 
played cards with the lobbyists.” He thought that “.Money was rarely 
used. It was not necessary. Some men were kejit in line by lu'ing per- 

' Quoted by Orville M. Kile, The Juirm Bureau Throim^h Three Demdes ( IdtM), p. 97. 

* Ben. Berley I*o<jrc, Keminisccnics (1886), vol. 2, p. 44. .See al.so pp. 454, 51.i 515. 

Ibid., pp, 246 247; Tanner, op. cit., p. 319. .See also (i. (i. \'an Detisen, ThurUnv 
Weed: Wizard of the Lobby (1947), especially pp. 221 2.M). 'I he so( ial lobby i^ dis¬ 
cussed in most of the ‘^tate political historic'^, e William K. .Sadcetl, Modem Battle:^ 
of Tientou (2 voK.. 1S95 and 1914), v*»l. 1, p. .5.t. 
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mittcd to win substantial sums at poker. Others were compromised. . . . 
Indiscreet seekers after pleasure were made obedient by fear of e.xposure 
and blackmail.” ‘ As was shown in the investigations of Army procure¬ 
ment that followed World War II, the social lobby is at least as useful in 
dealing with administrative officers as it is with legislators.^ The social 
lobby is still in existence in Washington and in every state capital. When 
a whole legislature is given a free weekend at re.sort hotels by the hotel 
association, a baruiuet and free admission to the racetrack by the racing 
assoiiation, free football tickets by the state university, to cite a few 
examples, the social lobby is still operating. 

lirilwry. 'fhe wholesale bribing of legislators, as in the days of the Black 
Horse Cavalry, seems to be a thing of the past. Occasional instances of 
bribery, however, ajipear both in the states and in Congress. It may be 
that there is less bribery than there was seventy years ago; or that it is 
now more astutely done; or, as Ciarrigues thought, that “the statutes 
governing bribery are, in most states, drawn to make a conviction as 
dilfuult as possible.”^ ('ertain interests, such as racial groups, may be 
powerful in terms of votes, but do not have the funds for bribery; others, 
like labor unions, may have money but cannot preserve the necessary 
secrecy. 'The temptation t(j use this method is ])robably strongest with 
bu.sine.ss interests that have an unfriendly jniblic ()j)inion against them; 
businesses associated with gambling, suc h as horse and dog racing, are usu¬ 
ally suspect. 

The Conference Commiilee. .\ssuming that a bill in which a group is 
interested passes one house, it must still go through the other, and the 
whole i)ro(.edure must be repeated. If the bill is amended in the second 
house, it usually goes to a conference committee, although in some state 
legislatures it goes to a joint majority caucus. Here in a .secret meeting 
j)oints of dilTerence may be reionciled. l o have aiccss to a conference 
committee or cam us gives a lobbyist extraordinary oi)i)ortunity to have a 
bill amended to meet his wi.shes; here secret pressures may be exerted.' 

^ L oiifr\suin\ of o Kijointo p, 17.] 

’“Ill I'L’.S Senator Kenyon assrrtrd that 'llu* Miual lol)h\ lia'> hciii llio most 
|H)wiTlul sttMin roller in Washington in reieiit years. Working with the ^uhtle stulT 
ot stiiial position, taniily tree, and general prestige, as well as wealth, the sni ial lobby 
tuiutions through dinner invitati«)ns. c.xelu'-ive lumheons, .iml soual reLogniiion 
gi'iieially.’ " I.ogan, op. nt., p. 5J. 

’ (diaries n t'latrigues. I'cndre for It' tl'Mo), p. IJO. 

♦See Si hatlsthiieider. op. tit., pp. 210 212. 
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Pressures on the Executive 

Pressures Before Executive Approval. After a bill has passed both 
houses, it must be signed or vetoed by the executive. In the interval 
between the time the bill is passed and the time it is approved or disap¬ 
proved, delegations and individual representatives of groups call upon 
the governor or President to urge him to act as they wish. He too is re¬ 
minded of any promises he made during his campaign and of any part}' 
platform planks that apply to the proposed legislation. Hie promises of 
support in future elections may be as freely made as they are to legis¬ 
lators, but since the executive’s oflice carries more prestige, threats of op¬ 
position are less frequent. He is bombarded with briefs, statements, peti¬ 
tions, telegrams, letters, and memorials, just as the legislative body was. 
Indeed, since 1933 the White House mail appears to have increased out of 
proportion to congressional mail. Some governors hold their own jiublic 
hearings on bills they have received and allow the groiqis concerned much 
the same opportunities to advocate or oppose that they had before the 
legislature. One reason for this practice lies in the variable resjionsive- 
ness of groups: some arc not so alert as others and do not find out until a 
bill has passed both houses that it affects their interests; then they de¬ 
mand a public hearing before the governor, but other governors, 
Thomas K. Dewey, for example, refuse to hold these hearings on grounds 
that they serve only to exacerbate group animosities. 

Pressures After Executive Approval. Usually the work of a pr(‘ssure 
group docs not end when a bill has been signe<l or vetoed. Those who 
favored the legislation must .shift their attention to the administrative 
office which has charge of its enforcement to see that it is carried out to 
their satisfaction. It may be necessary annually to ai)i)eal to the legis¬ 
lative body for funds for the agency and to watch lest legislation be jiassed 
to weaken the measure. IVessure will be brought upon the executive to 
ap[H)int administrative personnel sympathetic to the grouj) and to the 
legislation it obtained, d’he act may have to be defended in court. All 
these steps were taken by labor organizations with regard to the 
Wagner Act. 

The opponents of a measure do not ordinarily give up when a bill to 
which they objected is a[)proved by the e.xecutive. .At once they begin 
propaganda and [pressure for its repeal, repeating in each succeeding legis¬ 
lature every tactic that seems promising. They will try to obstruct the 
effective enforcement of the statute by whatever means seem to them 
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ap{)ro{)riatc, “ In varying degrees, federal administration of the laws 
governing the generation and transmission of electric power, the labeling 
of foods, and marine inspection, among others, has been obstructed by 
groujis in these industries.” ‘ If possible, test cases will be brought, or the 
group will intervene amicus curiae in cases otherwise arising, in the hope 
that courts will find the statute unconstitutional.- 


I’kessukes on tj[k Judiciary 

'I'he judicial veto i)ossessed by American courts naturally arouses the 
int(‘rest of groui)s in the personnel of the courts which will pass upon their 
legislative pnjjei ts. When, for instance, President Hoover in 1930 
nominaled judge John II. Parker to the Supreme Court, the American 
l’'ed(;ration of Labor through its president, William Creen, protested so 
vehemently that the Senate rejected the nomination, 41 to 39. In that 
(ase the Washington headfjuarters of the Ah'L sent out reijuests to 35,(KX) 
affiliated unions asking them to bring pressure on their senators because of 
a “yellow-dog” decision in whi('h Judge Parker had j)arlicipated. Busi¬ 
ness grouj)S are interested in the attitudes of judges toward the govern¬ 
ment regulati(*n of business and toward “due process”; racial groups, in 
their |)osition on restrictive covenants; religious organizations, in their 
views on the sejiaration of church and state; and so on. 


1'!kki;( rivKNESs of (iKorrs 

When a legislator answer^ ‘’aye.” “nay,” or “not voting,” what factors 
in his personality, his jx-rsonal interest, his relationshij) to his party, his 
knowledge of public .opinion on the issue, his res{)on.se to pres.sures, or 
other factors, have affected his decision? No one knows, not even he; for 
being human, he will probably tend to rationalize his re.spon.se into a con¬ 
viction that his judgment of what was right, patriotic, e.\j)edient. and 
practii able coiiu ided with his own interest, his jiarty's, and that of some or 
all of the groups who brought pressure upon him. Kven if these factors 
could be isolated, what weight should each have? It is impo.ssible to 
weigh them. I’seful as a calculus of pressure politics would be, our pre.sent 

' iioii.iltl (.’. lil.iisiiell, “ Ki'onomic Power and Political I*re''''Ures,” t'NK(' Mono¬ 
graph No. 2(> (lU40i, p, 7.b 

‘ niaistlell, , pj). 7.^ 7*), prcM-nts a nmnher of in«^tann-> of ^riuips which have 
htii;ali il (he t ot\stiiutionality of measures they had opp«>'ied in C'oiicrevs and in state 
legislatures; in many instances they were successful. 
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knowledge of psychology is insufficient, and adequate social data arc also 
wanting, for its construction.^ 

It might be thought that the re-election or defeat of a legislator who had 
favored or opposed a group program would serve as an index of group 
effectiveness.^ But almost invariably a legislator in the course of a session 
will please some and offend other organizations, all of which in the next 
election will undertake to re-elect or defeat him; and unless their efforts 
can be separately identified and measured, it is impossible to assign 
weights to each. The use of sampling techniques might make tliis separa¬ 
tion possible, but even then other imponderables, such as his [)crsoual 
organization, his party backing, the other issues of the election, and the 
ebb or flow of the political tides, will affect the result. It may be said that, 
in general, the closer a member^s state or district, the greater the effective¬ 
ness of group pressure upon his behavior. 

If it is at present impossible to weigh the factors determining tlu* effVe 
tiveness of a given group, so as to reduce these elements to a pressure 
formula, they may at least be indicated and described. For convenience 
they may be divided into those within and those outside the grou]>. 'I'he 
internal factors are: the number of members a group has; the intensity and 
cohesion of this membership in the group <lrives; the (juality of leadershij); 
the geographical distribution of locals; and financing. Fxternal considera¬ 
tions include: public opinion toward the proposals of the group, its leaders, 
or the group itself; attitude of legislators or other officials toward the 
group; its relationship to the political parties; the alliances it ( an make 
with other groups, or the opposition it meets from others; and the legis 
lative or [Kjlitical situation of the time when it o[)erates. So many exam 
pies of each of these factors have been cited in earlier chapters that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. Instead, it may be recalled that there is 
one group, the American Legion, which, because it meets almost [HTfectly 
each of these conditions, obtains virtually everything it wants. It is so 
generally effective that other groups may be measured against it. 


1 in a .UIIIII.1 W1 iin i/iiniu ni>, iiimhvih, v x iiiiu'i, i/y/. ... 

Pfiidlcton Herring, Croup Representation Before Congress (lV29j, p. i-tO; McKean, 
op. cit., pp. 218 236. 

* V. O. Key, Jr., attempted to measure the efTectiveness of the pressures of the 
American Legion by comi)aring the re-election of those representatives who supported 
with those who opposed Legion policies. Too many assumptions of “other things 
being equal" [jrevented the results from being entirely satisfactory. Sec “Veterans 
and the House of Representatives: A Study of a Pressure Group arul Llect«)ral Mor¬ 
tality,” Journal of Politics, vol. 5 (February, 1943), pp. 27 40. 
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Regulation of Pressure Groups 

Congressional committees made eight investigations of lobbying activi¬ 
ties before the La Follette-Monroney Act of 1946 undertook to regulate 
the Washington lobby. Until that time Congress had been content to for¬ 
bid specific tyf)es of activity by designated interests, such as public 
utilities.^ Long before C'r)ngress took action the states had been experi¬ 
menting with lobljy legislation. The (icorgia constitution of 1877 made 
lobbying a irime; but this extreme provision was apparently never 
enforced, and the first .serious attempt to regulate lobbying was a 
Ma.ssai'husetts act of 1890, followed by a Wi.sconsin statute of 1899. 
'I'hese two have given the [)attern to modern legislation.^ A survey 
in 194,3 showed thirty-live states with some sort of regulation, aside from 
prohibitions against bribery, which arc found in all states.® The federal 
statute and some state laws e.xempt (1) persons appearing in their own 
behalf or in behalf of a government agency or a political committee and 
(2) persons acting without pay, even though they may be relieved of their 
regular dutii's to engage in lobbying during a .session. The laws commonly 
recpiire that other lobbyists register, reveal their employers and the 
measures they promote or oppose, and file expense statements; prohibit 
contingent fees; and establish a .scale of penalties. Critics, such as Profes¬ 
sor Zeller, believe that the laws commonly contain too many exemptions; 
do not define lobbying with suflicient precision to make clear what is per¬ 
mitted and what is forbidden; provide no adequate machinery for enforce¬ 
ment; and fail to reach cither the “in.side” lobbyist or the propagandist 
who does not appear in the capital. 

'The statutory regulation of political parties, still far from perfection, 
has been tlie result of nearly a century of legislative accretion. 'I'he regu¬ 
lation of jire.ssure politics is just beginning; perhaps it is at a stage com¬ 
parable to the regulation of |)arties about 1880. It seems reasonable to 
expi'ct that there will be further regulation of groups in the future if 
majority rule is to piotect itself against minority lontrol. 'flu* problems 

' rill- ill t ullii iall> «li-,innatr«t a', tlu- l-iali ial Rii^ulalmn dI Ia>l)l)yinK .Xet, 

I'lllf 111 i>f i’ublii Law f)Ul. .Srvruly Ninth t'oii^rr'-', .Siaond (A)8tat. b. ,S.W. 

I'ltr .1 full anal) ■'is .uul «ii*t.nli*d critiiisni of the ait, toj^ether with sui;^ustions for its 
imiiroveinent, see belle /eller, “ I’he Federal Rei'ulation of l.obhying Act,’’ Amcridin 
rolitual Sntmr A’.en-a', vol. 42 FMSt. pp. 2,W 271. 

• I.oj'an, (»/) lit . pp. (o 07. 

belle Zeller, “.State Regulation of lathbyinK.” Hook of the States (1948 edition), p. 
121. .\ taluilatioM of the prineipal features of the state laws appears on page^ 129 l.?0. 
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to be solved, however, go to the very heart of the American constitutional 
system, and it cannot be said that either the electorate or their political 
leaders are even conscious of them. 


BENEFITS OF PRESSURE POLITICS 

It must be recognized that pressure groups, like parties, have for popular 
government both their desirable and their undesiraldc aspects. Legisla¬ 
tion should encourage the features that contribute to a more responsive 
and responsible government and discourage those that have the reverse 
effect. Pressure politics has come to be as much a part of the American 
political scene as party politics; neither should be indiscriminately con¬ 
demned. It is appropriate to notice first some of the creditalile functions 
of pressure groups. 


Provision of Pi'Nctionai. Rkprksentation 

Cin the first place, the groups superimpose upon geographical representa¬ 
tion a rough kind of functional representation^ “It is futile to attempt 
to legislate the lobby out of existence,” wrote Herring, “"rhe lobby has 
become part of the American system of representation. . . . Lobbying 
organizations exist because thousands of citizens [millions would be nearer 
the facts] give them support. This is evidence of a feeling that some 
matters are of .so much concern to the wi'lfare of the individual that the 
formal political representation is not ade<iuate.” ^ ^d'he parlies, {ireoccu 
pied witli otlice-seeking. and resting ujion broad sec tional and traditional 
bases, are insulliciently refined in.struments to rejirestmt the multitude of 
differentiated interests in contemiiorary society. Hie functional repre¬ 
sentation in ])ressiire groups is, moreover, continuous, not subject to the 
landslides of party jiolitic s. It is more fle.xible than party politics; for in 
order to eslalilisli a jiri-ssure group, it is not necessary to wait until the 
next election, nor to work through a series of elections under the manifold 
rules of state election laws; rather, if the need is felt with sufi'icient inten¬ 
sity by enough peojile, a huge organization can be set uj) anrl be? func'tioning 
with great force in a few (lays or weeks.^ 

' K. Pendleton Herrinj', Emydopniin of the Social Scirmes, vol, 9, p. 567. 
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(fNITIATION OF POLICY 

As a second constructive function, the groups provide the politics of 
policy that the parties are unable to do. They invent policy, pointing out 
the need for legislation or administrative action, for the amendment of 
legislation or regulations. 'I'hey perform a fact-finding and critical func¬ 
tion to a degree that parties cannot. This critical function is particularly 
evident in appearances before hearings and in bill drafting. They do the 
work, to be sure, because their interests are affected, but it may be none 
the less valuable on that account. Some of that done by reform groups has 
a high degree of disinterestedness. 


Provision of ('iikck on Officials 

Wliether a legislator or executive thinks of himself as a kind of delegate, 
elect(‘d to do what the peoj)le in his constituency want done, or whether he 
thinks that he is like Burke’s ideal member of Parliament, selected to use 
his own best judgment, still the elected ollicial should be aw'are of the needs 
and d<*sir(‘s of important segments of his state or district. In a rough and 
uneven way the groups do keep him so informed. 'I'hey also keep his 
constituency, or parts of it, informed of his actions; the process works 
both ways. I f a candidate seeking office is sufficiently eager for election to 
make promises, he must expect to abide by them when elected. 'Flius, in 
holding orficials to their pledges the grou|)s may be said to perform a 
service for popular government. 


Still another useful function of jiressure groups is the work they do in 
helping to educate the j)ul)lic on controversial issues) .V judgment as to 
wlu'ther the |)ro|)aganda they issue is good or bail will dejicnd upon the 
]>oint of view 1)1 the observer. 'I'he same, of course, may be said of party 
propaganda. riie issuance of the group propaganda doubtless has some 
educational effect upon the public, in that groups will call the attention of 
the elci torate to issues that jiarties will not or cannot take uj). either be¬ 
cause the issues are too narrow or too local, or because they run counter to 
tlie interests of both parly organizations. 'The jirojiaganda of reform 
groups is an e\ami)le. .And perhaps to some extent grou[) propaganda 
lielps to clarify jiarty pro(>agaiula; for it may on occasion drive parties to 
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more specific statements and commitments than they otherwise would 
make.) 

Counter-Influence to Separation of Powers 

Finally, the pressure groups help to overcome some of the (lisadvantages 
inherent in the separation of powers. I'he ('onstitutions of the United 
States and of the states, with their provisions for hicamcral legislative 
bodies and separation of powers, encourage deadlocks rather than positive 
governmental action. A President or governor of one party with a C'on- 
gress or legislature (even with one house) of the other is very likely to find 
his program hindered or blocked; in these frecjuent circumstances there is 
a tendency toward stalemate. But pressure groups, most of which are 
nonpartisan, work with both sides, and they can overcome to some extent 
the propensity of American governments to inaction. 'Fhe I'arni Bloc 
is both Democratic and Republican, and so are the American Legion and 
the .'\mcrican Bar Association. By cro.ssing party lines they can get legis¬ 
lation through. The intrinsic desirability of the legislation may be an¬ 
other question, but they do produce action from a form of governmimt 
which easily comes to a standstill. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF PRESSURE POLITICS 

Mui/riPLE Representation of Uipizens 

If the present statutes affecting groups could be corrected to define more 
clearly what is permissible and what is forbidden, to provide adeipiate en¬ 
forcement, and to cure their other defects, still they would not begin to 
reach the real objections to pressure politics, as it is presently operated, 
f irst, they do not touch the multiplicity of rejireseiitation that VV'illiam 
Allen White noted, whereby he thought the averagi* family <oijld, for 
lifty dollars a year, “buy half a dozen powerful votes in government.” 
'Fhe one-man-one-vote theory does indeed bri-ak down when one j)ers()n, 
contributing to, or jierhap^ merely working through, groups with branclu'S 
in various constituencies, may inllucncc the election of scores of oflicials 
in both parties. IJis influence is further extended when the pf)wers of gov¬ 
ernment are delegated to groujis. And the individual thus active in group 
politics may be beyond the jurisdiction of the states or districts where his 
pressure is felt: a citizen of New York, say, may be a('tive in a number of 
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business and professional associations, and he may influence elections and 
public policy in Arizona, Indiana, South Carolina, and many other states, 
but he neither pays taxes in those states nor is he answerable to their 
governments in any other way. The parties tend to be mutually ex¬ 
clusive, so that under the one-man-one-vote theory of representative 
government the voter is expected to align himself, for maximum political 
effectiveness, with one party or another; but groups are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. Some, like PAC and NAM, are; but there are hun¬ 
dreds of instances in which group interests do not conflict, and member¬ 
ship by one person in these gives his influence in government a cumulative 
effect. As long as freedom of association is permitted, no fully satisfactory 
solution of the problem White put so vividly has been suggested. Full 
and continuous publicity of the membershij), financing, and methods of 
all groups an immense undertaking for the hundred thousand of them 
- would be useful so far as it went, but it obviously could not prevent 
interstate and interdistrict influence. The greatest objection to pressure 
politics, then, is its violation of the principle of majority rule. 


UkI'KKSKNI'AIIVK ('|I.\I<\( IKK OK IIIK (IkoI'KS 

Another jiroblem is the group’s representative charac ter, the proportion 
of the people in the occupation, profession, religion, or other interest that 
the group represents. 'Phe secretaries and other officers apjiearing before 
committees commonly assert, but are rarely re<juired to prove, that their 
groups speak “ for all” or “ for ninety per cent” or “for virtually one hun¬ 
dred per cent” of the ajiiile-growers, lawyers, teachers, or whatever the 
interest is, when in jxiint of fact the great majority of the rank and file 
may not belong to the organization; if they did, and if they were articu¬ 
late, they might have (juite different views from those exjiressed in their 
name, d'he internal government of a group is another problem of its rep¬ 
resentative character. When a group influences [lublic government, then 
its own jirivate government properly becomes a matter of jmblic concern 
its constitution, the conduct of its elec tions, the way in which it deter¬ 
mines the policies for which the organization will stand, who jiays its bills, 
and so on. Perhaps the first step toward the intervention of public govern¬ 
ment in jirivate government occurred when the elections in factories for 
labor-union representation were supervised by public authority. It is not 
inconceivable that the time might come when, before a group would be 
allowed to engage in propaganda or pre^sure, its constitution, its method 
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of selecting spokesmen, its determination of the opinion of its members, 
and other aspects of its structure and behavior would have to meet certain 
tests, imposed by public authority, for adequacy of representation. It 
would seem to be particularly appropriate that groups, notably the profes¬ 
sional associations, which exercise the police powers of the state should as 
much as political parties have their internal affairs regulated in the public 
interest. 


Inequalities among (Iroih’s 

Tn the laissez-faire of contemporary pressure politics there are immense 
inequalities among interests. Some, like business and industry, may be 
represented by a multitude of associations, seemingly organized to speak 
for every conceivable sub-interest; whereas other interests, like consum¬ 
ers, are either not organized at all or are inaclecpiately or incompletely 
organized. There are great inequalities as well in the financial resources of 
groups: some have millions of dollars to spend on pressure politics eacli 
year, others have little or nothing. And there is no relationship between 
the number of persons in the total membership of a group and the number 
of dollars the group has. Other ineciualities appear in the varying rela¬ 
tionship of groups to inside oilicials and to the parties; in the use that may 
be authorized of the powers of government to carry out group purposes; 
and in access to the channels of communication, especially the i)ress and 
the radio. Liberty does not produce etpiality, but “Within limits, every 
regime can choose and formulate the pressures to which it will be sub¬ 
jected. Indeed, the history of the tariff indicates that governments can 
and do create and extinguish pressures.’^ * Much of the invisible govern¬ 
ment could be made visible if Congress and the state legislatures wished 
to make it visible. 

Charles E. Merriam tluiught that, on the whole, the groups do more 
good than harm to the process of popular government: 

We would not destroy all private governments if we crniUl, but on the 
contrary encourage and h)stcr them. Souml private governments of 
private groups will not destroy public government. They are themselves 
a part of the system of onlcr and justice, of which the state is a symbol 
and an instrument for the realization of human values. The first step of 
despots is the disintegration of legal bodies, of parties, of churches and 
schools, of unions, of industrial and agricultural associations. ... In the 

’ SchattschnoiMcr, op. ril., [). 288. 
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^(overnnient of the many, on the contrary, these associations are the bases 
()f lil)erty, order, justice, democratic habit and practice, bulwarks of the 
republic.’ 

The f)robIem of pressure politics is not to abolish it but to articulate it 
with party politic s in order to effect a government more responsible to the 
general will. 

' I^uhlu ntul Private ('lurLrrnnmit (Yale University Press, 1944), p. 18. For a different 
view, see 10. K. S( hattschneider, Party (iimrnment (1942), pp. 187 2().S. 
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I'liE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY is tied up with thc future of the i)iirty system. 
Representative government is the only form througli which a great peo[dc 
can govern themselves, for direct democracy is possilile only in thc smallest 
units or by the occasional use of the initiative or referendum; and repre¬ 
sentative government on a large sc ale can be made to work only by parties. 
Many of thc difTiculties and uncertainties in present-day American govern 
ment arise from thc inadequacies of parties, from their inability to form 
effective majorities. 'I'he problem has been well put by I’rofe.ssor I*! 
Schatt.schneider; “The source of diiliculties is political, the failure to 
mobilize thc power of thc nation to govern itself, tht^ failure to organize 
the majority over the government. Diflieulties which sc'c-m insuperable 
otherwise would seem less formidable if //ic political base of American f^ov 
ernment were such that the nation could express its will more unmistak 
ably.” ^ (.)nly |)olitical partic^s can j)roducc“ the .sytUhesis or compromise 
of interest necessary to make rci)ri‘sentative government work. 'Flu' 
consent of thc governed must be organized along broad lines of policy and 
interest and a governme-nt empowc*rc-cl to act, and yc*t tliis govertmumt 
cannot stop to ask for ajjproval of every action. Representative gove rn 
ment in the United States has within one generation survived two world 
wars and a .^c-vere economic depression, iiuring the wars tlu-re aj)pc‘ared 
a bipartisan agreement or understanding, even though not always com 
plete, upon the conduct of military affairs; and probably this agreement 
would be repeated if another war should occur. But neither party, it 
seems fair to say, has any program or broad policy for preventing anothc*r 
great economic crisis or for coping with one when it comes, and yet unem- 
‘ The Struggle for Tarty Government (pamphlet, 1948;, p. .k Italics in the original. 
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ployment and widespread business disasters may well present popular 
government with a more dangerous emergency than an international war. 


PRESENT STATUS OF PARTIES 

l*EKFOKMA\rE OK AN IMMENSE I'ASK 

American major parties have faced an immense task, and on the whole 
they have performed it well. This in spite of the fact that often local party 
machines — and occasionally the national parties — have been little 
better than organized aj^iietites. Faced w'ith an uninformed and uninter¬ 
ested electorate, compelled to operate in a federal system with its resulting 
decentralization of party administration, always unequally financed, they 
have mobilized some sort of majority again and again. Their problems 
have not been adcvpiately ap[)reciated either by the jiublic or by publi- 
( ists, who hav'e been all too rea<ly to disfiarage all politicians and both 
major [larties; to blame them, for instance, for their vague and ecjuivocal 
platforms when in fact the systems of the electoral college and federalism 
are more responsible. I^.xcept in 1860. the parties, in their compromising 
way, have always succeeded in obtaining from the public and from their 
memberships a willingness to accept the resultsof elections without violence, 
even though these elections have not always represented a majority vote 
and even though they have sometimes been fraudulent. I'lie parties show 
no signs of becoming more intran.sigent. On tin* ('ontrary. compromi.se 
and concession is still their mood. 'There is no party, major or minor, 
which j>rofesses a willingne.ss to engage in revolution if its demands are 
not met. 

Parties change and evolvi-. as ha'> been di*)\\ n in (.'hajiler 1(), and we ma\ 
e.\pect American parlies to i hange. Pres>,ure groujis emerge which affect 
the parties in profound ways. 'The future effect of party and group on 
democracy may be only tlimly .seen, and it is always ])o.^sible that drastic 
changes may suddenly occur. Sonu* probabilities, however, may be noted. 


Pi'in ic S.v 1 isK u i ION Willi l w(j I’ \k' I \ ^\sri \i 

In the lirsl place, the .\merican voteis ap|)ear to be, (Mi the whole, satis¬ 
fied W'ith the present two-party system. (iallu[) polls taken over a decade 
have always .slunvn a majority in favor of the e.xisting alignment, and the 
majority has been steadil\' increasing. 'I'here is no imperative demand for 
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a realignment of the parties into a liberal-conservative pattern.* It is 
always possible that some minor party might arise which would displace 
one major party or the other, but such a development docs not appear 
likely in the immediate future. Henry Wallace s Progressive Party, the 
latest attempt, attracted only about 8 per cent of the voters, according to 
Gallup’s estimate, at its peak; and it steadily lost ground as the campaign 
of 1948 continued, until on election tlay it polled only about 2.4 per cent, 
or 1,157,100 votes. 

Unless clear evidence is offered of new forces being at work, the pre¬ 
sumption should be that for the foreseeable future the parties in the United 
States will continue to he pretty much what they have Ix'en. 'I'oo many 
predictions of imminent and drastic changes in American i>olitics have 
gone astray to lead one to trust the prophets who see class politics, a lib¬ 
eral-conservative realignment, the end of the {political machines, tiie rise 
of a powerful third party, or some other develoj)ment right over the hori¬ 
zon.^ It is more likely that gradual shifts in population and in economi( 
and other interests will slowly produce changes in ])arties. Some voting 
along lines of economic class can be shown in the ele('tit)ns of 18%, 1924, 
and 1936, but even in the.se elections the .sectional and traditional voting 
was important. It may be that in future elections the Kepublican Party 


' .\t intervals Ciallup polls have asked the question; “It has birn sun^ested thal 
\vc give up the present Republican and Democratic parties and havt' two new parlii s 
-one for the liberals and one for the conservatives. Would you favor this ideai^” 
The results, assembled liy (I. H. Smith and R. I*. Davis, are: 


Date 

Ves 

So 

So 

Opinion 

.August, 1937 

22% 

S2% 

2(1% 

April, 19.kS 

g4 

55 

21 

Sejitcmber, 193S 

l.S 

65 

20 

January, 1946 

12 

67 

21 

April, 1947 

13 

72 

15 


See “Do the \'oters Want tin- Parfu's ('hanged?” in Puhlu Ofiinion (Jiuirlrrl\\ vol. 11 
(Summer, 1^47), p. 2.kS 

“ The precliction of l’rolesM)r Hohombc in lO.ki that “ the old jiarty politics is visibly 
passing away,” to be replaced, he cxi)ectc-«l, by class politics, has already been noted 
in Chapter 4. 'rwenty-three years earlier (^slrogorski predictefl, in his Drmo<rtuy und 
the Party System, pp. 442 444, the end of the permanent old parties, the new arrange¬ 
ment he thought he saw ari-^ing was not < lu'-s politics but a multiple-parly system with 
the various parties each “formcsl specially for a particular issue.” He had advocated 
this scheme at length in the si.-cond volume of his Dcmofrn<y ami the Ory^anization of 
Political Parties (1W2), {){). 6.S1 6b.S, and jH-rhajjs allowed his desire for what he 
thought should happen to inlluence his judgment of what would liappen 
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DEMOCRATIC PERCENTAGE OF THE TWO-PARTY MEMBERSHIP IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 1888-1948, AND PROJECTION TO 1960 

riic downward course of the New Deal tide, 1936 to 1946, paralleled the downward 
phase of an average or tyfilca! tide based on three previous tides (18vS6, 1890, and 
'I'lu* tyi»i(al tide points to Democratic congresses in the 1950’s. (From Louis 
11 Bean, Ilow to Prc.Iid lUntions; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948.) 

will rely inori* on the up[H'r and middle edasses (whatever they are) and 
the Ili iiioeratic I*arty more on the lower, but at present the attachment 
is more by groiij)s and sections than by classes. It is easy to assert, but 
dillicult to |)r(A'e, that the major parties are becoming more aligned with 
economic clasM-s. d'he Socialist ami C'ommunist Parties, which make 
direct a|)peaU to (la^'S intere-^t. a|)|)ear to be losing ground. 

('o\I iMiNc. Imi’ok rwcF or St'cnoNs wo Inthf^ksts 

Scituniiil Alf^nnu'nts. "'riie national i)arties," .said Herring, “have 
been little more than devices for aligning M-etions and balancing inter- 
t'sts.” ‘ 'This is an important, even an indispensable, service, and the 
parties show few signs of ceasing to perform it On the contrary, the 
st-itional bases uj)on wliivh the\ test still lemain firm, as llie i)altern of the 

' l‘olit ',1 .il I’.irlii- .md tin- Publu Intcrc-t " /-.'vMiwo/ Polituol Stitmtir. Honor of 
II U . 11 ; D‘M7). p 1-M 
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votes in the electoral college and in Congress will show. “The Democrats 
can start every campaign with the knowledge that more than 100 Demo¬ 
cratic congressmen will come, almost without opposition, from the South.” ^ 
Sectionalism was clearly shown in the developments in the Democratic 
Party in 1948 when a block of northern delegates [(need into the platform 
a more drastic civil rights plank than the southern D- niocrats would toler¬ 
ate. As a result, a splinter party, the Dixiecrats, wa*; set uj) in the South, 
clearly a sectional minor party. Whether it would live for more than one 
election was highly doubtful. What was perhaps more .significant was 
that the Democratic Party was willing to defy the southern wing and if 
necessary to shift its sectional base northward. As one newspaper editor 
put it, the South is not so much withdrawing from the Democratic Party as 
the Democratic Party is withdrawing from the South. 'Fhe political 
sectionalism of the future may be different from that which has prevailed 
since Reconstruction; but that there will continue to be important sec¬ 
tional interests contending in each major party seems certain. 

Urbanization of Politics. Along with sectionalism there* is a steadily in 
creasing concentration of population in cities and a continual growth of 
big cities and metropolitan areas. The interests of the peoi)le in these 
great cities will constantly affect the politics of the sections in whic'h they 
lie, even though urban areas arc almost everywhere under-represi'nte'd in 
legislative bodies. The continual urbanization of American life sc(*ms 
likely to increase the impact of jm'ssure politics upon party i)olitics, 
because the case of communication characteristic of population concen¬ 
tration makes every method of pressure politics more (‘ffec'tive. In this 
respect the i)olitical machines are likely to change, but to continue. 
Instead of having to induce voters to join political clubs and asso{ iations, 
astute bosses are increasingly able to deal with the f)rgani/.ations of voters 
already formed into their own societies, unions, leagues, and so on. In a 
sense, the organizational work of the urban boss is being done for him, and 
his machine becomes a sort of peak association. In cities where by tradi¬ 
tion one party is sui)reme, as the Demex ratic Party is in New York ('ity 
or the Republican in Philadelphia, the political machines will probably 
continue in spite of changes in ('ongress and the i)resideney. But in citii*.^ 
where the traditional attachment to one party is weak, shifts of contrcjl are 
likely to occur with shifts in federal patronage. The ferleral government, 
moreover, a[)pi*ars more and more willing to use its |)owers against political 
machines of the opposite party. For instance, Oovernor Dewey promised 

' Cortez A. M. Ewing, Congressional EketionSy 1S06 1014 (1947), p. 103. 
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in 1948 that if elected President he would attack the Hague machine — 
though he did not promise to attack the Philadelphia Republican machine 
or Jaeckel’s Republican machine in Buflfalo. 

Governmentalization of Life. Along with urbanization has gone indus¬ 
trialization. The increasing reliance upon government action necessary 
in an industrialized society — what may be called the governmentaliza- 
tiori of life will make j)olitics more important to more people. It seems 
unlikely that consciousness of this new importance will lead to strong new 
j)arties or to any great increase in popular participation in the internal 
management of existing major parties except as the leaders of pressure 
groujxs learn to mobilize their members in primaries. The increasing 
governmentalization of life will undoubtedly keep many groups, such as 
labor unions, active in |)olitics and will also encourage other interests 
either to form new groups or to take old ones into [)olitics. This service 
state necessarily means an increasing amount of public employment, a 
biggiT bureaucracy. As veterans’ patronage runs its course, the parties 
may be expected to renew their interest in spoils, but generally working 
within rather than by repealing civil service laws; the revived Long 
machine in Ivouisijina, which in 1948 repealed outright the state merit 
system laws, may be regarded as an e.xception. To be sure, tlie expert in 
government is here to stay; but as the Eightieth (>)ngress showed in its 
stalling of committees with the experts provided l)y tlie Reorganization 
.Act, Republie'an as well as Democratic experts are to be found. The 
wholesale turnout with change of party, characteristic of the spoils system 
of Jackson's time, is giving way to a slower type of disj)lacement which 
works within civil service regulations. But to some extent bureaucracy 
is already develo|)ing its own group interest against the spoils system. 

Eossnui irirs of \'ioi knt l\)Liri('s 

l)ictatoishi|) and government by violence i^ always a real l)o^^il)ilitv. 

Tlie precarious foundation of AmerKaii democracy and the two-party 
system is clearly shown by the event«^ of the jiast twenty years in thi' state 
of Louisiana and the urban community of jersey City. In these two 
\\i(lely scattered jurisdictions we have s<'en the rise of a tyjie of political 
loiitrol which be.irs some strong re>«eml)l.inces to dictatorshij). . . I'he 
citi/<‘ns of Louisiana ainl of jersey C'ity did not rise up and fight for their 
basic democratic freedoms. They were apparently content with their lot. 1 

‘ Ilarol.l 1'. t'.osncll, A’oe/v Folilit > (Ainerir.in ('ouncil t>ii I’liblii .\tT.iir'. 1^42), 

p l.Ls. l or an acia)iint of the re estabh'^hinent of the Long nuuhine under Karl and 
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The group violence of the Farm Holiday, the milk strikes, and the sit- 
down strikes are also of such recent memory that it would be rash to as¬ 
sume that pressure politics in the future will be confined to the use of 
peaceful methods. The American party system survived the economic 
crisis that began in 1929; whether it could survive another or worse crisis, 
if organized groups began to take direct action, is unpredictable. 


THE PRESENT PULL OF POLITICAL FORCES 

Within the sectionalism characteristic of American politics there is a 
kind of triangular pull of forces “among the principal forms of political 
organization in the United States: (1) the presidcnti{il parties, (2) the 
local party bosses, and (3) the pressure groups.” ‘ In this three-way 
struggle only the presidential party and the pressure groups arc interested 
in issues. The local party machines “are profoundly indifferent to ques¬ 
tions of public policy and have no desire or capacity to create pulilic issues 
or to influence the course of government by c.xploiting the discussion of 
public affairs.” Congress, that “no man’s land of American politics,” is 
the arena in which the three-way struggle is conducted. 


The American Party Sitcation 

In England, “parties have been primarily parliamentary institutions 
looking for pulilic support for their work in Parliament.” ^ The very 
reverse is true of the American party situation; the United States never 
has party government whereby all the voters may hold one party or the 
other accountable for what happen.^ or for what does not happen in Wash¬ 
ington. Hicamerali.sm, federali.sm, and the principle of separation of 
powers [)roduce at best a working but shifting aiul uncertain coalition of 
the President and his supporters in Congress. At worst there is deadlock 
and stalemate, a condition that might not have been dangerous to popular 
government in the eighteenth century but which in the atomic age holds 
possibilities for disaster. 

Russell Long and the record of its first IcKislative session, sec Lennox L. and Helen R. 
Moak, “The Rape of New Orleans,” National Municipal Review, vol. 37 (September, 
1048), pp. 412-415. 

‘ E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (1942), p. 206. 

* L .S. .\mery. Thoitiihts on the Constitution (1947), p. 43. 



pressure groups and pressure politics 

There is no general party voice, no party council. The huge conven¬ 
tions which meet every four years do not and cannot formulate party 
policy. The control of parties by the states makes national party plat¬ 
forms little but advisory, even if they were not such tissues of compromise 
and evasion as to be largely meaningless to the few voters who look at 
them. I'hus, the constitutional system docs not encourage real party 
rivalry, with one set of proposals advanced against another for the voters 
to take their choice. Based as the major parties are up)on the states and 
with no effective control over the state organizations, these loose leagues of 
state and local parties cannot be expected to do much better than they 
have done. I'he President may attempt to define party policy, but if he 
dares, the experience of PVanklin Roosevelt in 1938 proves what is likely 
to happen: he will be repudiated by his own partisans, not only in Con¬ 
gress but in the stales, because he can no more control what sort of Demo- 
(rat or Republican (as the ca.se may be) is nominated in Arizona or Mary¬ 
land (jr Wyoming than he can control the votes of congressmen and sena¬ 
tors who may have been elected on the same platform that he was. 

'I'lu* national committee, while smaller than the convention and there¬ 
fore conceivably of a size apj)ropriate for a party council, is still a creature 
of tin* state- c-lec tion laws. 'Fhe committeemen are not generally top politi¬ 
cal leaders in their states, and in no event are thc-y an.swerable to the Rresi- 
dc-nt; if accountable to anybody, they are responsible only to their state 
orgatii/ations. 'The national committee, therefore, has tiever developed 
into a body whic h tan formulate or enforce party policy upon anybexly. 
.\o more- than the President is it able to discipline maveric ks; indeed, a 
man with communistic ideas may call himsc-lf a Democrat or Republican, 
lile his nominating jK’tition, and get himself elected in s])ile of anything 
the national c ommittec- may do or sa\ 

.Since- the- ledeial system prevents strong party leadership in ('ongre-ss, 
sui h i)arly leadc-rshij) as there is falls upon the rresidenl. Hut the- ad¬ 
ministrative tasks of his ofliie are alone enough to overwhelm one- man, 
\Mlliout the- additional burden of being the- commatider-in-chic f of a polit¬ 
ic al army of millions of men and women. Both jobs simply c'annot be 
done we ll b\ one person. 'Flu-('abiiu-t might have-dc‘veloj)ed. more than it 
lias, into a party (ouiuil to assist him, but the-c'onstilutional power of thc- 
Pic-sulent to ajiiHrint and dismiss members of the (.'abinc-t without consult- 
in.g par t \ le aders in or cuit of Congress tends almost inevitably to make the 
Cabinet a meeting of subordinates, not a nuc-tingof national party leaders. 

Diilii ult as it is fur the {)arty which elects the President to maintain 
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leadership and unity of program and purpose, it is even more diflicult for 
the party that fails. Its leaders in Congress cannot speak for the party 
with any authoritative voice. Its state governors, many of them usually 
receptive to the next presidential nomination, find that any clear com¬ 
mitments on national problems are politically hazardous; furthermore, 
they are ordinarily inexperienced and uninformed on national questions. 

Party Weakness as Pressure-Group Strength 

Into this weakness of party move the pressure groups. The major 
parties find the formulation and execution of broad ])olicies dilTiciilt, or 
impossible; but the organized minorities, not responsible to the electorate, 
concentrate on policy. Unlike the parties, they know what they want. 
If the parties cannot discipline members of legislative bodies wlto refusi' 
to follow a party program, the pressure groups can anti do disci])liue legis¬ 
lators — and executives — who fail to do their will. In the j)r()cess they 
are increasingly utilizing the machinery of politics which tlie j)artics one*' 
had largely to themselves. For examj)le, they engage in propaganda tor 
or against candidates and ollicials; they make contributions and e.xpt'udi- 
tures; they get out the vote. In those states in whicli one party is supreme, 
the groups invade the j)riniary of the dominant ))arty and nominati* 
ollicials w'ho are then in reality more responsible to the groups tlian tluy 
are to the whole party on whose ticket they run. 'Fhe Non Part isjin 
League and the Anti-Saloon League showed the way; llie di'feat of (lov 
ernor Robert D. blue in the Iowa Repul)Ii< an primary of 194S l)y a coali 
tion of groups he had offende<l was a re< ent instance. In Ib.lO in ('olorado 
the organized advocates of old-age pensions caj)turefl the j)rimaries ol 
both major parties and wrote into the state constitution and the statutes 
a little 'IVjwmsend Plan which has at titm*^ threatened to bankrupt the 
state. 

The pressure groups cannot govern. But they are not interested in gov¬ 
erning. 'They are instead interested in the ])articular policies that brought 
them into being, and even though a grouj) may at its annual convention 
announce its position on several hundre<l i.ssues, still the.se do not (onsti- 
tute a general plan of action for a government. \ot ever» the reform 
groups are prepared to govern, and they are so sjjecializefl that they can¬ 
not mobilize the electorate into a working majority. ‘‘It is going to be 
dilTicult to work out policies of high-level ennplf)yment [as well as other 
broad policies] in a disintegrated government structure driven by an 
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amorphous mass of interested minorities under circumstances conducive 
to nervous prostration, although that is the traditional procedure.” ^ 

\i:CESSlTY FOR STRONGER NATIONAL PARTY LEADERSHIP 

The prime problem of American politics, and hence of representative 
government in the United States, is to strengthen the national or presi¬ 
dential party as against both the bosses and the pressure groups. The 
g(*neral interest or the will of the majority cannot be reflected through 
either bosses or groups, both of which are essentially irresponsible to the 
electorate. Only a national leadership can view national problems and 
|)olicies from a base sufliciently broad. Only the President (and Vice- 
IVesident) are voted for, even if indirectly, by citizens everywhere. Only 
these two can in any way — and it is a very im[)crfect way — be held ac- 
1 ountable to the whole electorate for action or inaction. The (piestion of 
just what steps can or should be taken to improve party responsibility is 
a widely coritroversial one. If a new constitutional convention could be 
called and a iu;w constitution written, or if the two major parties could be 
convinced of the desirability of responsible party government, and hence 
could agree upon a series of constitutional amendments to provide for it, 
the necessary c hanges could be made. 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 

I’koi’osm) ('onsi 11 1;rioNAi, Rkvtsicln 

Over the last thirty years a number of books have been written by advo¬ 
cates of substantial or c()m{)lete constitutional revision.- .Mthough the 
1 )oo1ns seem to lu' appearing with iiu rcasing frc-ciucnu \, and although some* 
()| them are lommg Irom pc-rsoii.*, who could not be .said to bc“ mc*rel\- 
aiadc-inie students o| j)olilics. still it must be admitted the prospect for 
icdeial t oiistitutioiial refoim a|)pears vc-rv dim indec'd. Xo maicjr part}' 
in lail, nil majni |)olituian has taken up the mattrr. l‘owerliil pres 

' I-! b .Si 1 m( (-.< lull iil< f, "rattc C ii>M riimi iit .uul Ktn|)ln\ im iit I’oluy,” .t//a/u aa 

riiiiltiiil S( u iti I /v’t./f .u. viil .'O (I min r. lOt.si, j) 1150 

'■ Sru, otlui'., W illi.im .\lai 1 )iMialil, .1 .\ r .t' oii'^lilutian for ,i 1 Amtma 

iin.M I. \\. k. Wall.uu. (>;«> O/mo.V/c L omtiliition (10.^5); \V. V. idhott, /'/a At.v/ for 
c0‘A'5i-. llriirv ll.i/liit, .1 .Vf ;e i'onstitiition A 0.0 (in42i. .Mi-.x- 
.imli't 1 li'hnii \ i‘i, / !»;r jt’f ( hiin^t .1 I'l ot’o^.ii Jot li .''noth! C on.sti! otionol C on:i>Uwn 
into a.Ill IhiiinasK 1 mU-tti-t. c a»; A't (loit > Kmt>!l Do !li, lob' iin45;. 
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sure groups, such as the DAR, the Legion, and the Committee for Con¬ 
stitutional Government, could be cx|3ected to go into action against revi¬ 
sion the moment any proposal looking to a general rewriting of the Con¬ 
stitution reached the stage of practical possibility. 

Parliamentary Form of Government. Complete j^arty res[)onsibility to 
the electorate cannot be attained short of a parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment. This would mean, as Ilazlitt has se^i most clearly, that the Senate 
would have to be abolished or reduced to a status subonlinate to the 
House; the Executive would have to be responsible to the House; and 
elections would occur not only at fixed dates but also whenever the Execu 
live lacked the confidence of his party in the House. National election 
Jaw would have to supersede state election laws; a national .system of jiro 
portional representation in Congress instead of the single member district 
system would be necessary to prevent ovewepresentation or under-repre¬ 
sentation; and residence recjuirements for members of ('ongress would 
have to be abolished, 'fhere would be other matters of detail, but under 
such conditions real ])arty unity and national ]>arty leadership aiul re 
sponsibility could be attained, and the pressure groups would be reduced 
to much the same impoteiue that they havt* in (Iri'at Britain and in 
Canada. 


PkoeoSKi) CoNsi'irr i ion \i Xmkndmknts 

Abolition 0 / Jilci tonil (ollcf'o. I'lic prospoc t for a second < oust it ut ional 
convention to rewrite tiie ('onstitution in a way tliai would jiiovidi* foi 
com])lete jiarty governnuMit is so remote as not to justify more e.xtended 
distu«^sion here, l)Ul there is sonu- agitation for certain anuMulments which, 
without fully Lorre(,ling the present haphazard, decentrahzi'd condition of 
the i)arties, might vet im|>rove the situation somewhat. In any siu h list 
of proj)osals the alcolition of the an haic and undemoc ratii eii‘( toral c ollege 
must come lirst. Among the effects of the elta toral (ollege in our 
present jiolitical system have been: overweighting certain large and 
doubtful states, reduc ing tlu* parties’ choic es for c.andidates to residemts ol 
these states; encouraging and preserving sectionalism; making possible the 
election of minority prc'^idents; enhancing the power of pressure- groujis; 
driving the two major parties toward meaningless similarity; and discour¬ 
aging minor jiarties and jiarties with coherent programs. I’urtliermore, 
as the Dixiec rats showed in 1948, it is possible for a state legislature to 
Ijc-rmit a state central committee to substitute elec tors, after the nominee 
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has been picked, for those pledged to the candidate of a major party, so 
that the voters of a state may find themselves unable to vote for a presi¬ 
dential candidate of a major party. This condition would seem to be in¬ 
tolerable in a nation that regards itself as a democracy. Equally intoler¬ 
able was the situation which almost arose in the presidential election of 
1948, when a shift of 35,300 votes in the three states of California, Illinois, 
and Ohio would have elected Governor Dewey president, notwithstanding 
a plurality of approximately two million popular votes for President 
Truman. 

'I'he outright abolition of the electoral college, to be superseded by the 
direct, pofiular election of the President and Vice-President at large would 
be desirable. Such an amendment would get rid of many if not most of the 
ill effects of the electoral college mentioned above. I'here would still re¬ 
main the possibility, of course, that if more than two parties of nearly 
e(jual strength ran candidates, no candidate would attain a majority. 
'I'hat is the present situation, not ofily in the election of President, but 
also in the election of governors, senators, and representatives, as well as 
of other ollicials. Plurality election is sutficiently rare so that it is not 
generally regarded as important; but if it were more common, it could be 
prevented by a system of preferential voting or by a run-off election. 

Other Proposed Amendrtiettls. Other amendnu'iUs with {'V('n less chance 
of adoj)tion have been |)ropose(l. Among them are the abolition of the 
Senate; proportional re})resentation for election to ('ongiess; and recall 
of senators aiul re|)resentatives. One pending amendment, to reduce the 
President’s tenure to two terms, ought to be defeated, bi i ansi* it would 
weaken or destroy his jjarty leadershij) in his seiond term. 


I\KK«U<M IJY SlAH I'K .\M) PAKIY PkACIK K 

.1 National Hleitioii Laie. Slan t of i on^titutional reform there are 
some steps the tw'o major i>arties, ailing togetlier, might take to i larify 
and concentrate j)arty re^j>onsibility. It is liarely that llie Sii 

preme ('oiirt would uj)hold a national ele» tion law, and it >o ('ongre^s 
might provide that the national ciimmiltee or -.ome other national party 
agency could bar a landidate from the party nomination if he did not 
subscribe to party j)riiu ijiles or if his rei ord in ('ongn ss showed di-loyalty 
to his party, riien men with communistic idea.s could not get nominated 
as Republicans; but of j)erhaps more frequent and general importance, the 
national party would be greatly strength<-ned a- against the [iressure 
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groups, because in most instances a pressure group could not discipline 
a member of Congress as much as his own party could. Along with such 
a change would have to develop a tradition of increased willingness on the 
part of the national organization to discipline its unruly members. 

Abolition of Seniority. I'he assignment of congressional committee 
memberships, and es|X'cially chairmanships, on the basis of seniority 
doubtless saves bickering and prevents some ill feeling, but it does not con¬ 
tribute to party responsibility. When the Rules Committee can arbi¬ 
trarily block a measure approved by a party platform and by a party’s 
President, party action is frustrated. Any party in control of Congress 
could reform the rules to improve party discipline by withholding com¬ 
mittee memberships, and especially chairmanships, from rei alcitrant parti¬ 
sans. 

Repeal of the Hatch Acts. Congress could, without any const it ulional 
question, modify or repeal the Hatch Acts. Probably they should be 
repealed, because they have done more harm than goixl. 'bhey have 
weakened rather than strengthened the national parties. 'The linaming 
of party activity should be approached from another direction tluui by the 
impositions of low limits upon party evpenditures. If mere pul)lii'ity is 
thought to be insuHicient, Congress ''hould move toward public linaiu ing 
of the parties, which are now in reality organs of government, 'bhen pro 
hibitions u|)on contribution^ by certain pei^on^ or certain intenst'. or 
j)rohibiti()ns ui)on c'ontribiitioiK in oi d-riain limits would have a 

better chance of eni'or(ement 

Impnnrmcnt in l\irty SUif Work. I’’a( h parly u)utd pro\ ide better 
staff work for itself, i)arli( ularly Ix-tter research and pul)li^ il\ 'The possi¬ 
bilities were .shown by Charle-^ Miiiielsoii, but what is more iiei-ded than 
the collection of ammunition to tire at the other party is llu- serious stud)' 
of national j)r(;blem'' and issues, yi-ar in and year out, b\ a ju'rmanent 
grouj) of e.\i)erts Neither j)ait\ does loj itsell what the National Indus¬ 
trial ('onterence Boanl does lor biisine-'S, and \et ea( h j)arty could d(» so, 
and each needs this sort of sei vii i* (‘ven more than business. 'I'he j)olili« al 
staff work around the President neecls to be imj)roved, and it could be im 
proved; but in view of the essentially leaderles', c iiarac ter ol the party out 
of power under the ('onstitution. whether an) thing ol impoi lam e c ould be 
done for it is highly doubttul. 
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Desirabilty of Strengthening the Parties 

Professor Schattschneicler, who has written extensively on the problem 
of obtaining party government in the United States, appears to believe 
that much improvement could be obtained if partisans could only be 
brought to see the nec'essity for strengthening the national parties as 
against both the bosses and the pressure groups. “What the parties re- 
(juire,” he writes, “is a better morale, a better conception of their poten¬ 
tialities, and more intelligent public support based upon a better under¬ 
standing of the meaning of party government. Once the parties are 
aroused, the struggle between the parties and the pressure groups is cer¬ 
tain to be an unequal one.’’ ‘ 'Phis hope may be vain, but it is still a hope. 

On the whole, .American j)arties have never been perfect instruments 
either to retied or to carry out the |K)pular will, or when there is no popular 
will, to invent or formulate policy. But within the conditions imposed 
upon them by the Constitution, they have [)robably done better than any¬ 
one had a right to expect. 'I'here is no reason to suj)pose that they will in 
the future perform their tasks less well, but they will rather do the best 
they can to form the voters into peaceful majorities and to keep local and 
special interests reasonably cooperative without becoming dominant in 
American .society. 

‘ to. K. SchaUschiifKler, "Pressure (Iroups virsiis I’nlilical \nndl!>, vol 

jSO (Scpti-inlK-r, 104S), p 22 
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The Democratic Party Platform 

The Democratic party adopts this platform io the conv'iction that the 
destiny of the United States is to provide leadershi[> in the world toward 
a realization of the four free<loms. 

We chart our future course as we charted our course under the leader¬ 
ship of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman in the abiding be¬ 
lief that denuKTacy when dedicated to the service of all and not to 
a privileged few — proves its su|>eriority over all other forms of govern¬ 
ment. 

Our party record of the past is assurance of its j>olicii's and performanct' 
in the future. 

Ours is the party which was entrusted with resj^onsibility when iwelve 
years of Republican neglect had blighted the holies of mankind, had 
squandered the fruits of pro.sperity and had j>lnng('d us into the depths 
of depn'ssion and despair 

Ours is the jiarty wliich rebuilt a shattered «'cononiN'. resciu'd our bank 
ing system, revived our agriculture, re invigorated our industry, gave 
labor strength and security, and led tin* .\merican p(‘oph> to tin* broadi'st 
|)rosperity in our liistor\ 

Ours is the inirty which introducc'd the spirit of humanity into our 
law, as we outlawc'd child labor and tin* sw<*atsho]), insured bank dej)osits, 
protected millions of home owners and farmers from foreclosure, and 
established national social security. 

Ours is the ])ar1y under which this nation before' Pearl Harbor gave 
aid and strength to those eoimtries whieh were holding back the Nazi 
and i’'a-.e'ist tide-. 

Ours i-^ the partN whieh ^tooel at the helm and leei the' nation te) vie te)ry 
in the war 

Ours is the- l)art\ whieh. elnring the war, pre'pare'd for |H;ace so well 
that when jx'ace e ame' ree onversion pre)mptly le'el te) the gre atest pree 
eluctiem anei e'mjiIoN mc'iit in ihi-. natie)irs life-. 

Onr^ i'> the- parly nneier wheiM- leade-rdiip farm owne rs’ inee)m<' in this 
natie)n ine rea'-eel from ie--." than .'s2,.^n(),()()(),(KH) in PAIS to more than 
$18,()0().()()(),(K)() in PM7; ineU'jK'nd('t!t budness and prejfcssional ince)me' 
increa^eei frejin than in PAS.S to me)r<' than .S22,f)Of), 

000,000 in 1047 . e'mpie)\e'' earning" ine reaM'ei fre>m .820,(K)0.(Kte),0(K) in 
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19.33 to more than .$128,000,000,000 in 1947; and employment grew 
from .39,000,000 jobs in 1933 to a record of 60,000,000 jobs in 1947. 

Ours is the party under which the framework of the world organization 
for jx*ace and justice was formulated and created. 

Ours is the party under which were conceived the instruments for re¬ 
sisting Communist aggression and for rebuilding the economic strength 
of the democratic countries of Kuropc and Asia — the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan. They are the materials with which we must 
build the fx-ace. 

Ours is the party which first proclaimed that the actions and policies 
of this nation in the foreign field are matters of national and not just 
party coni'ern. We shall go forward on the course charted by President 
Uoosevelt and Presidi nt 'rruman and the other leaders of democracy. 

We reject the principle -which we have always rejected, but which 
the Republican eightieth Congress enthusiastically accepted — that 
governm(*nt exists for the benefit of the privileged few. 

'I'o serve the interests of all and not the few; to assure a world in which 
peace and justice can prevail; to achieve security, full production and full 
employment - this is our platform. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

We declared in 1941 thal the imp<Tativ’e duly c)f the Tniterl States 
was to wage the war to final triumph and to join with the other United 
Nations in the establishment of an international organization for the 
prevention «)f aggression and the maintenance of international [X'ace 
and security. 

I'nder Democratic lea<ler-.hi|), thoM- |)ledges weo' glorioiislv re«lt'emed. 

When the I'nitid State-, was treacheron-.!y and -.a\agcl_\ atlackcxl, 
our great Demoiratic Presi<|cnt, Franklin 1). Roosevelt, and a Demo- 

Matii ('ongress ])reser\(<l tlu' nationV honor, and with high coiir.'ige 
.iiul with the iiuiiuible might ol tlu' Amciit.in people, the ihallenge 
wa^ acii'pted. Fiuler his in^-piring Uxnh'i'.liip the nation created tlie 
greati'st .\rn)\ lh.it i-ver a-.seml)h'd under the flag, the mightiest air 
tone, tlu' most powerful \.iv\ on the globe, and tlu- largi'-.i iner( liant 
marine in the world. 

The n.itionV gallant -•n- on land. «'n .1 .ind in the air. ended tin- 

war in conijileti' .ind ovia w helming tnumi)h. Ainud aggres.>ion against 
pt.nelnl people- w.is resi-leii and crusheil. Arrogant .and powerful war 
lonls weie \ .nu]ui-hed aiul forced to inu ondition.ii surrender. 
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Before the end of the war the Democratic administration turned to 
the task of establishing measures for peace and the prevention of ag¬ 
gression and the threat of another war. Under the leadership of a 
Democratic President and his Secretary of State, the United Nations 
was organized at San Francisco. The charter was ratifuHl by an over 
whelming vote of the Senate. 

The United Nations. We support the United Nations fully and we 
pledge our whole-hearted aid toward its growth and development. We 
will continue to lead the way toward curtailment of the use of the veto. 
We shall favor such amendments and modifications of the charter as e.\ 
perience may justify. We will continue our elTorts toward the estab¬ 
lishment of an international armed force to aifl its authority. 

We advoc ate the grant of a loan to the United Nations recommendecl 
by the President, but denied by the Republican ('ongri'ss, for the con 
struction of the United Nations headr[uarters in this country. 

Just Peace Treaties. We pledge our best endeavors to conclude treaties 
of peace with our former enemies. Already treaties have been made 
with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. We shall strive to con¬ 
clude treaties with the remaining enemy states, based on justice' and 
with guarantee's against the revival of aggression, and for the pn'serva 
tion of pea('<’. 

We advocate the maintenance' of an aderiuate army, navy and air 
force to prote'ct the nation’s vital interests and to assure our s('rurit\ 
against aggression. 

We advocate the effective international e'ontrol of we'apons of mass 
destruction, iiK’luding the- atomic bomb, and we approve e'ontinued anei 
vigorous efforts within tlie United Nations to bring about the suexc'ssful 
consiimmiilion of the jmiposals which our (lovernment has advance;d. 

'The adoption of tliesc proposals would be a vital and most important 
step toward ^afo and effective world elisarmament and world juaci* unde-r 
a stidigllicned I luted Nations which would then trui\ lonstitutc* a 
more effect i\-<- [larliament of the world's jM-oph's 

The I'rumau Podrinr. Under the leadershij)of a Democratic President, 
the United States has <lemonstrated its friendshii) for other peace-loving 
nations and it'> .-support of their freedom and indeiK*nd('nce. Under the 
I ruman Doilriiu' \ital aid lud lieen ( \lended to ('liina, to Ureece and 
to I'urkev. I'ndir the .Marshall f'lan generous sums have been provided 
for the relief and rehabilitation of Kuroiwan nations striving to rebuild 
their economv and to secure and strengthen llu'ir safety and freedom. 
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The Republican leadership in the House of Representatives, by its 
votes in the Eightieth Congress, has shown its reluctance to provide 
funds to support this f)rogram, the greatest move for peace and recovery 
made since the cnrl of Work! War II. 

The Marshall Plan. We pledge a sound, humanitarian administration 
of the Marshall Plan. 

We pledge support not only for these principles - we pledge further 
that we will not withhold necessary funds by which these principles can 
be achieved. 'Phereforc, we ple<lg<- that we will implement with appro¬ 
priations the commitments whidi are made in this nation’s foreign 
programs. 

We pledge ourst'lves to restore the reci|)rocal trade agreements pro¬ 
gram formulated in 1934 by Secretary of State Cordell Hull and op- 
«‘rated successfully for fourteen years — until crippled by the Republican 
Eightieth (’ongress. iMirtluT, we .strongly endorse our (ountry’s adher¬ 
ence to the International 'J'rade Organization. 

Regional Parts. A great Democratic President established the good 
n<‘ighl)or policy toward the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 'Phe 
Act of ('hapultepec was negotiated at Me.xico City under Democratic' 
leadership. It was carried forward in the Western Hemis|)here defense! 
pact concluded at Rio de Jam'iro, which im|)lemented the Monroe 
Doctrine and united the Western iremis|)here in ))ehalf of peace. 

VVV pledge continued economic co-ojx ration with the countries of the 
Western I lemisjilu u . We |>ledge continued supj)()rt of regional arrange¬ 
ments within the Cnited Nations Charter, such as the Inter-American 
Kegional Pact and tlie developing Wc'stern luiropean I’nion. 

I.srarl. President 'Pruman, by granting immediate reiognition to 
Krael, led the world in e.xtending friendship and welc'omi- to a p('o|)le 
who have leiig sdiight and jusll\ de'^i-rve freedom and indepeiKlem f 

Ue pledge lull ri'cognition to the .^tate ol Drael. Watiirm oiu ju'idc' 
tliat the I iiited States, under the le.iderdiip of Pre'^idi'iil I'niman, 
phiM'd a leading role in the adojition ot the rcMcliition of \it\. 2‘h PUT, 
b\ the I Iiited Nation-^ (leneral \''''embl\ lor the vrealioii ol a |e\\ish 
state 

We approve the i I.iinis ol (he 'st.iii- ol Israel to du' hoiiinla ries v( ( lorth 
in the I mted Nations resohitiou of No\ . 2‘) aiul lousider that modilua- 
t lolls tlu'rettf should be made «inl_\ it fully ata eiitabU- to the State ot Israel 

We look loiav.ird to tin- adniis-..ion of (lie smtt of Israel to tin* I’nitid 
Nations and Us mil part it ipai ion in tin n.tern.itional ' oniniunit\ of 
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nations. We pledge appropriate aid to the State of Israel in developing 
its economy and resources. 

We favor the revision of the arms embargo to accord to the state of 
Israel the right of self-defense. We pledge ourselves to work for the 
modification of any resolution of the United Nations to the extent that it 
may prevent any such revision. 

We continue to support, within the framework of the United Nations, 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and the protection of the holy 
places in Palestine. 

Subjugated Countries. The United States has traditionally been in 
sympathy with the efforts of subjugated countries to attain tlicir inde¬ 
pendence, and to establish a democratic form of government. 

Poland is an outstanding example. After a century and a half of sul)- 
jugation, it was resurrected after the first World War by our great 
Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson. We look forward to develop¬ 
ment of these countries as prosjXTous, free, and diMiiocratic fellow mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations. 

DOMESTIC POLICIES 

Injhition. The Rejail^lican Uightielh Uongrc>s i.*- directly resp»>nsibli' 
for the existing and ever increasing high cost of living. It cannot dodge 
that responsil)ility. Unless the Republican candidates are defeated in 
the aj)j)roaching election^, their mistaken poli< ies will impose greater 
hardsliips and suffering on large numbers of the Anu ricaii people. 

Ade([uatc food, clothing and .shelter —the bare nece.ssities of life 
are becoming too t xpeiisive for the average wage earner and the pros 
pects are more frightening each d.iy. 'The Ri-publican Kightieth Con 
gress has lacked the courage to fac<* this vital problem. 

We .shall curb the Rc publi(an inllation. We '^hall |)ul a hall to the 
disastrous i)rice rises which have come as a result of the failure of the 
Re[)ublican Uighlic-th Congress to tak«* elle( tive action on President 
Trumairs reiommeiulalions, selling lorth a compreheusivi* program to 
control the high con! of living. 

Housing. We shall enact comprehensive housing legislation, im hiding 
provi-sions for slum clearance and low-rent housing projects initiated by 
local agencies, d his nation is shamed by the failure of the Re[)ublican 
Tightieth Congres-> to pa-^s the vitally lurded general housing legislation 
as recommended b\ the Pn-<ident. Afieqiiate housing will end the need 
for rent control. Until then, it mi...L be continued. 
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Fiscal Policy. VVc picfigc the continued maintenance of those sound 
fiscal [Kjlicics which, under Democratic leadership, have brought about a 
balanced budget and rerluction of the public debt by $28,000,000,000 
since the close of the war. 

We favor the reduction of taxes, whenever it is possible to do so with¬ 
out uiibalaiK ing the nation’s economy, by giving a full measure of relief 
to those millions of low-income families on whom the wartime burden 
of taxation fell most heavily. The form of tax reduction adopted by 
the Rej)ul)lican I^ightieth (‘ongress gave relief to those who need it 
least an<l ignor(‘<l those who need it most. 

We shall endeavor to remove tax ine(iuities and to continue to reduce 
the public debt. 

We Jire o|)p()sed to the imposition of a general Federal sales tax. 

Tdfl-Ihirllry Ad. Wc advocate the reix.‘al of the Taft-IIartley Act. 
It waseiKK ted by the Republican Fightieth Congress over the President’s 
veto, d'hat at t was j)roj>os(‘d with the promi.sc* that it would .secure “the 
legitimate rights of both employes and employers in their relations af¬ 
fecting commerce.” It has failed. 

'File number of labor-management disputes has increased. I'he num¬ 
ber of tasi-s before tlu; .National Labor Relations Hoard has more than 
doubled since the act was passed, and eflicient and prompt administration 
is becoming more and more dirfumlt. It has encouraged litigation in 
labor disputes and undermined the established American policy of col¬ 
lective bargaining 

Recent <leiisions by the courts prove that the act was so poorly drawn 
that its ai)plii atioti is uncertain, and that it is j)robably, in some provi¬ 
sions, unconsiitnlioiial. We advocate siu h legislation as is desirable to 
establish a jiisl 1)0(1\ of lulcs to assure free and effective collective bar 
gaining, to dclj’nnine, in the juiblic interest, the rights of emj)loy(‘s and 
emploNcis. (o icdine to a minimum theii (ontlii t of interc-sts, and to eii 
ablt‘ unions i») kci-p their membership tree Irom (dmimunistic ijilUieiice'-. 

We urge that llu- Department of Labor be relmilt and '>1 rengthened, 
u"-|oi mg to it the unit'-, iiu hiding the Fedmal .Mediation and ('onciliation 
Sei\iie and the I nited States l-.mployinent tsci\ice, which jiroperly l>e 
long to it, and uhii h tiu- Re[mblii an l.ightieth ('ongre--s stripped from it 
o\u ilu Nctooi I’u-ident riuman. \\ «• urge tliat the de|)artinent’s fai ili- 
ties lor (ollutiug and di'-'-eminating la oiiomu information be e\panded, 
and th.it .1 lal>or ediu .ilion exti U'-i**!! M i\i. e he i --tablisheil in the Depart 
meiil ol Labor. 
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We favor the extension of the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as recommended by President Truman, and the adoption of a mini- 
mum wage of at least 75 cents an hour in place of the present obsolete and 
inadequate minimum of 40 cents an hour. 

We favor legislation assuring that the workers of our nation receive 
equal pay for etjual work regardless of sex. 

Broader Social Security. We favor the extension of tlu‘ Social Seeurit\' 
program established under Democratic leadership, to provide adtlitional 
protection against the hazards of old age, disability, liisi'ase or death. W’e 
believe that this program should include: 

Increases in old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits by at least 50 
per cent, and reduction of the eligibility age for women from 65 to 60 
years; extension of old-age and survivors’ and unemployment insurance 
to all workers not now covered; insurance against loss of earnings on ac¬ 
count of illness or disability; improved public as.sislance for thi' needy. 

National Health Program. We favor the enactment of a national health 
program for expanded medical research, medical education, and hospitals 
and clinics. 

We will continue our efforts to aid the blind and other handicap))e»l 
))ersons to become self-su))|R)rting. 

We will continue our efforts to <“.\))and matc'rnal can*, imjirove the 
health of the nation’s children, and reduce juvenile dcTnuiut'ncy. 

We approve the purposes of the Mental Health Ac t and we favor such 
a))propriations as may be necessary to make* it effcs tivc. 

Education. We advocate federal aid for t-ducation adminisicnd |)y and 
under the control of the states. We vigorously sui)j)ort the* authori/ation, 
which was so shockingly ignored by the Re|)ul)lican I'.ightielh (longrc'ss, 
for the ajijjrojiriatioii of M 1,1 M 10,000 as a beginning of fedi-ral aid to the 
states to asMst them in meeting the ])rc*sent educ ation needs. Wc* insist 
U|)on the right of every .\meriean child to obtain a good cdin al ion. 

Veterans. 'I'he nation can never discharge- its debt to its millions c»f 
war veterans. We |)U-dge ourselvi-s to the continuance- and improve 
ment of our national jirogram of lu-nefits tor vc-ti-rans anci llu-ir familic-s. 

We are j)roud of the scnind and comprehensive' jirogram concc-ivc-d, 
cU-velo))ed and administered under Democratic leadcrshij), including thc- 
(il bill of Rights, W'hich has proved benefieial to many millions. 

The level of veterans’ benefits must be constantly rc- e-.\amined in the 
light of the decline in the |)urthasing |)owi-r of the dollar brought about 
by inflation. 
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Employment and economic security must be afforded all veterans. 
We pledge a program of housing for veterans at prices they can afford 
to pay. 

The di.sahlcd veteran must be provided with medical care and ho.spi- 
talization of the highest possible standard. 

Farm Aid. We pledge our efforts to maintain continued farm pros- 
I)erity, improvement of the standard of living and the working condition 
of the farmer, and to preserve the family-size farm. 

ifually, we favor a jxTmanent system of lle.Kible price supports 
for agricultural products, to maintain farm income on a parity with farm 
operating costs; an intensified soil conservation program; an extended 
crop insurance program; improvement of methods of distributing agri¬ 
cultural products; development and maintenance of stable export mar¬ 
kets; adeiiuate financing for the school lunch program; the use of agri¬ 
cultural suqiluses to improve the diet of low-income families in case of 
need; continued expansion of the rural electrification program; strength¬ 
ening of all agricultural practices, and to find new uses for farm products. 

We strongly urge the continuance of maximum farmer participation in 
all these programs. 

VV'e favor the repeal of the discriminatory taxes on the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine. 

We will encourage farm co-operatives and oppose any revision of 
Federal law designed to curtail their most effective functioning as a 
means of achieving economy, stability and sc'curity for American agri¬ 
culture. 

We favor jirovisions under which our fishery resources and industry 
will be afforded the benefits that will result from more scientific research 
and exploration. 

Small Fusitiess. We recoeni/e the importance of small lm'^ilU‘>^s in a 
sound American economy. It must be jiroteLled again^.t unfair dis¬ 
crimination and monopoly, and be given e([ual opjiortunitie^ with loin 
peting enter}Mi*;e> to e\|>and its cajiital ^trin lure'. 

We favor non cli.Mriminatorv transportation charges and eleilare for 
the earU correction of ineepialities in such charges. 

DriTlopmcnt of Resources. We pledge the- continued full and unified 
re-gional elevelojiment of the water, mineral, and uthe-r natural n-sourccs 
ol the nation, reeogni/ing that the ])rogre""N alre-ads achie veel under the 
initiative of the Democratic party in the arid and semi-arid states of the 
\\e‘s(, as well as in the 're-ntu-sM-e X'alley. is only an indication of still 
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greater results which can be accomplished. Our natural resources are 
the heritage of all our people and must not be permitted to become the 
private preserves of monopoly. 

The irrigation of arid land, the establishment of new, indetxmdent, 
competitive businesses and the stimulation of new industrial opportu¬ 
nities for all of our people depends upon the development and transmis¬ 
sion of electric energy in accordance with the program and the projects so 
successfully launched under Democratic ausjnces during tlie past sixteen 
years. 

We favor acceleration of the Federal reclamation program, the maxi¬ 
mum beneficial use of water in the several states for irrigation and do¬ 
mestic supply. In this connection, we propose the establislnnent and 
maintenance of new family-size farms for veterans and others seeking 
settlement opportunities, the develojmient of hydroelectric power and 
its widespread distribution over publicly owned transmission lines to 
assure benelits to the water users in financing irrigation projects, and to 
the power users for domestic and industrial purposes, with preference 
to public agencies and rural electrification administration co-oi)eralives. 

These are the aims of the Democratic Party whicli in the future, as in 
the past, will place the interest of the people as individual ( iti/.ens first. 

We will continue to improve the navigabK* waltTway.s and harbors of 
the nation. 

We i)Iedge to continue the policy initialed by the Dcnmcratic Party of 
adequate ajiprojiriations for llood control for the protection of life and 
pro])erty. 

In addition to ])racticing false economy on Hood control, the Republican- 
controlled Kightieth Congress was so cruel as even to deny emergency 
Federal funds fcjr the relic-f of individuals and municipalities victimized 
by rc'cent great Hoods, tornadoes and other disasters. 

Material Sloi kpiliui:,. W’e shall ex|)and our programs for foreslation, 
for the improvement of grazing lands, [lublic and private for the stock 
piling of stratc'gic miiu-raK and the* enccniragi'menl of a sound domestic' 
mining industly. 

We shall carry fcjrward exinriments for the broader utilization c)f 
mineral resources in the highly beneficial manner already demonstrated 
in thc‘ jirogram for the manufacture of synthetic licpiid fuel from our 
vast deposits of coal and oil shale and from our agric ultural resources. 

We pledge an intensive enforci-ment of the anti trust laws, with ade- 
cjuate ai’ipropriation'-. 
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Rcgulalion of Business. We advocate the strengthening of existing 
anti-trust laws by closing the gaps which experience has shown have 
been used to promote the concentration of economic power. 

We pledge a positive program to promote competitive business and 
to foster the development of indcfXindent trade and commerce. 

We suj)[)ort the right of free enteriirise and the right of ail persons 
to work together in co-oi)erativcs and other democratic associations for 
the [)urf)ose of carrying out any pro[)cr business operations free from 
any arbitrary and discriminatory restrictions. 

Civil Ri^^hts. The l)emcx:ratic Party is responsible for the great civil 
rights gains ma«le in recent yt'ars in eliminating unfair and illegal dis- 
( rimination ljas(‘d on ra< e, ( reed or color. 

'The Democratic Party commits itself to continuing its efforts to 
eradicate all racial, religious and economic discrimination. 

We again state our belief that racial and religious minorities must 
have the right to live, the right to work, the right to vote, the full and 
(■(liial j)role(tion of the laws, on a basis of ecjuality with all citizens as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

We highly commend Pr(‘sid(‘nt Harry 'iVuman for his courageous stand 
on lh(‘ issiK' of (ivil rights. 

We call upoji the Congress to support our President in guaranteeing 
these l)asic and fundamental rights: (1) the right of full and ecjual politic'al 
participation, (2} the right to eciual opportunity of employment, (3) the 
right of security of t)erson, (4) and the right of e(iual treatment in the 
^ervi(e and defense of our nation. 

Di.sffidCt'd Rcrsons. We pledge ourselves to legislation to admit a 
minimum of lOO.OOO dis()lated [KT.sons found eligi))le for United States 
I iti/cndiip without dis« rimination as to race or religion. We condemn 
the imdrnux latic m tion of the R('j>ublican haghtieth C'ongre.ss in pa.s.sing 
an inadeciuate and l)igott‘d bill for this purpose*, which law’ imposes uii- 
.Xnu riti'.n rc'>trii tions baM-d on race and religion upon such admissions. 

rctiiUnii Wr urge immediate statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; 
imnudiale deti i mination l)\ tlu- pet)i>li' of Puerto Rico as to their form 
ol go\rinnu-nl and tluir ultimate status with rojK-ct to the United 
^tail's, and the maximum dieiee ol hual m U g<»\eminent for the \'irgin 
1 ■^huaU, t hiam aiul 'saiui >a. 

Ri'^l.’ts. We n-v i mmend to ('ongr('s>s the '-ul )mi->''ion of a 
coii'-titutional amendment «tn enual lights for women. 

We ta\or tiu- extendou ot tlu- right ol ^ul■Irage to the [)eople of the 
I hdtrii t ol ('olumhia. 
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We pledge adherence to the principle of nonpartisan civilian ailinin- 
istration of atomic energy, and the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes through free scientific inquiry for the benefit of all 
the people. 

Freedom of the Press. We urge the vigorous promotion of worUl-wiiU- 
freedom in the gathering and dissemination of news by press, radio and 
television, with complete confidence that an informed peoj^le will de¬ 
termine wisely the course of domestic and foreign policy. 

We believe the primary step toward the achievement of world wide 
freedom is access by all peoples to the facts and the truth. 'I'o that end 
we will encourage the greatest possible vigor on the pait of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights and the United Nations 1 <a'o- 
nomic and Social Council to establish the foundations on which freedom 
can exist in every nation. 

We deplore the repeated attempts of Republicans in thi* I’.ightii'th 
Congress to impose thought control upon the .American in-oi)le atul to 
encroach on the freedom of speech and press. 

We pledge the early establishment of a national scienci' foundation 
under principles which will guarantee the most elTia tive utili/ation of 
public and private research facilities. 

We will continue our efforts to improve and strengthen our t'edc'ral 
civil service, and j)rovide aderiuate comjx-nsjition. 

We will continue to maintain an a(li'({uate Ameri( an Ali'rchant Marim*. 

We condemn communism and otluT forms of totalitarianism and their 
destructive activit}' oversc'as and at home. We shall iDiitiniie to build 
lirm defenses against communism by strengthening the economic and 
.social structure of our own democracy. We reiterate our i)ledge to e.\- 
p(}.se and prosecute trea.sonabli* aitivilies ol anti demo( ratic an<l un 
American organizations wliich would .sa|> our stnaigtli, paralyzt; our will 
to (lefend ourselves, and dt*s1roy our uiuty, imifing rate against rate, 
class against clas'^, and the jH-(»|)Ie against tree iii-^t itut ituis. 

Siibirrsh'C Activities. W'e shall continue vigttrously tt> enftute the 
laws against subv'crsive at tivities, observing at all tinier the t oii'.l it ul iona I 
guarantees which prt)tect ftee s|K-e(h, the tree press anti litaiest |)<»liti(al 
activity. W'e shall strengthen our laws against subvcrsitai to the lull 
extent necessary, pnjtecting at all times our traditional iialividua! free- 
tloms. 

W'e rect)gni/e that the Uniteti States ha'^ become the prim ipal |)ro- 
tector of the fret' worltl. d'he free |)etjples (»1 the world lt)t)k to us ft)r 
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support in maintaining their freedoms. If we falter in our leadership, 
we may endanger the peace of the world — and we shall surely endanger 
the welfare of our own nation. 

Military Strength. For these reasons it is imperative that we maintain 
our military strength until world peace with justice is secure. Under 
the leadcrsliif) of President d’ruman, our military departments have been 
united and our Government organization for the national defense greatly 
strengthened. 

We |)Iedge to maintain adequate military strength, based on these im¬ 
provements, suHTicient to fulfill our responsibilities in occupation zones, 
defend our national interests and to bolster tho.se free nations resisting 
(Communist aggrc'ssion. 

'Fhis is our platform, these are our principles. They form a political 
and economic policy which has guided our party and our nation. 

'Phe Americ'an pc'oplc know these principles well. Under them we 
have enjoyed greater security, greater pros|X‘rity and more elTective 
world leadership than evcT before. 

Under them and with the guidance of Divine Providence we can 
|)roceed to higher levels of prosperity and security; we can advance to 
a better life at home; we can continue our leadc'rship in the world with 
ever growing prospects for lasting peace*. 



Tke Republican Part)f Platjorm 


To establish and maintain peace, to build a country in which every 
citizen can earn a good living with the promise of real progress for him¬ 
self and his family and to uphold as a beacon light for mankind every¬ 
where the inspiring American tradition of liberty, opportunity and jus¬ 
tice for all — that is the Republican platform. 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

To this end we propose as a guide to definite action the following 
principles; 

Maximum voluntary co-operation between citizens and mininniin 
dependence on law; never, however, declining courageous recourse to 
law if necessary. 

Our competitive system furnishes vital oj)portunity for youth and 
for all enterprising citizens; it makes possible the productive power which 
is the unicpie weapon of our national defense, and is the mainspring of 
material well being and political freedom. 

Government, as the servant of such a system, should take all nei'ded 
steps to strengthen and d(“velo[> public health, to promote scientific 
research, to provide si'curity for the aged, and to i)romote a stable econ¬ 
omy .so that men and womt'U need not fear tin* lo.ss of their jobs or the 
threat of economic hardshij)-^ through no fault of tlieir own. 

Ri^hls of Liihor. I'lie ricdits ami obligations of workers are commen- 
'^urate with the riglits and obligations of i-mployers and they are inter¬ 
dependent; tlu‘>e riglits should be protected against coercion and ex¬ 
ploitation from whatever ([uarter and with due regard for the general 
wc-lfare of all. 

I'he xiil, as our bu'^ie natural resource, mu'^t be conserved with in 
crc'ased effeeliveiu s-,, and farm [)rices sln)uld be- sUj)|)ortc (l on a just basis. 

J.)c velopment of the- j)ri(eless national he ritage whic h is in our West is 
vital to our nation. 

Administration of (Government must be eccmomic al ami ellcnlive. 

Faulty governmental policies share an important responsibility for 
the present cruelly high cost of living. We j)ledge promj)t aclion to cor¬ 
rect these policies. 'I'here must be decent living at decent wages. 
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Our common <lefc*nsc must be strengthened and unified. 

Our foreign poli( y is dedicated to preserving a free America in a free 
world of free men. This calls for strengthening the United Nations and 
|)rimary recognition of America’s self-interest in the liberty of other 
peoples. Prudently con.serving our own restjurces, we shall co-oix?rato 
on a self-help basis with other j)eace-loving nations. 

('oustant and elTective insistence on the personal clignity of the in¬ 
dividual and his right tr) com|>lete justi<e without regard to race, creed 
or color, is a fundamental .Xmerican principle. 

We aim always to unite an<l to strengthen; never to weaken or divide, 
in such a brotherhood will we .\mericans get results, d'hus wc wdll over¬ 
come all obstacles. 


REPUBLICANS’ ACHIEVEMENTS 

In the past eight(‘en months, the K(‘publican Congress, in the face of 
fre({uent obstriu tion from the I^.xecutive brancli. made a record of .solid 
achievement. Here are som<* of the actomplishments of this Republican 
('ongress. 

'The budget balanced; 

'I'jiNes reduced; 

Limitation of Presidential tenure to two terms passt'd: 

.\ssislance to veterans, their widows and orphans provided: 

.\ssis(an<e to agriiulture and business enacted. 

I'.limination of tin- j)oll tax as a re«|uisite to soldier voting. 

.\ sensible rel<irm ol the labor law, protecting all rights of labor while 
sah guaiding the entire communitx against those breakdowns in essential 
industries whiHi endanger the health and livelihood of all; 

A long lange faim juxigram t nacled, 

I niluation of the \rme»l Servii es lauiuhed; 

.\ militai\ man|)o\\er law enacted; 

The I nited Nations tostere«l; 

\ ha\eii lor displai etl pei'^nns pro\ ided , 

1 he movt lar leathing mea^'iires in hi-’tor\ adttpted to aid the ri‘io\er\ 
ol the lice woild on a basi-. of m-Ii help and uith j)rudenl regard for our 
ou n rc''Ou/( { 

\iul. Iiiial!) . tlu- ill \i lojMuent of inlelligeiii plans and parl\ team work 
loi the ila\ when the \merican people i-ntrust the exei utive, as well as 
the lim-l.iiixe, biamh of our National Covi-rnment to the Rej)ublican 
I'.ii t \. 
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We shall waste few words on the tragic lack of foresight and general 
inadequacy of those now in charge of the executive branch (^f the na¬ 
tional government; they have lost the confidence of citizens of all parties. 


PUTFORM POLICIES 

Inflation. Present cruelly high prices are due in large part to the fact 
that the government has not effectively used the powers it fK)ssesses to 
combat inflation, but has deliberately encouraged higher prices. 

We pledge an attack upon the basic causes of inflation, including the 
following measures: 

Progressive reduction of the cost of government through elimination 
of waste; 

Stimulation of production as the surest way to lower prices; 

Fiscal f>olicies to provide increased incentive* for production and thrift; 

A sound currency; 

Reduction of the public debt. 

W^e pledge further, that in the management of our national govern¬ 
ment, we shall achieve the abolition of overla|)ping, duplication, extrava¬ 
gance and excessive centralization; 

'I'he more ellicient assignment of functions within th(‘ government; 
and the rooting out of C'ommunism wherever found. 

d'hese things are fundamental. 

We must, however, do more. 

d'he Constitution gives us the aflirmative mandate “to establish 
justice.” 

In Lincoln’s words; “The dogmas of the (juiet past are inade(|uate to 
the stormy present. The occasion >.s |)ile<l high witli dilliculty and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew.” 

d'he tragic e\i)erience of ICurope tells us that popular government dis 
aj)j)ears when it is ineffective and no longer can translate into action the 
aims and the aspirations of the people. 


DOMESTIC POLICIES 

'I'herefore, in domestic affairs, we proi)ose: 

Defense. 'I'he maintenance of .Armed Services for air, land and sea to 
a degnr which will insure our national '-ecurity, and the ac hievement oi 
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effective unity in the Department of National Defense so as to insure 
maximum economy in money and manpower and maximum effectiveness 
in case of war. We favor sustained effective action to procure sufiicient 
maniK)wer for the services, recognizing the American [principle that every 
citizen has an obligation of service to his country. 

An adequate privately o|)erated merchant marine, the cojitinued de¬ 
velopment of our harbors and waterways and the expansion of privatel}’ 
operated air tran.sportation and communication systems. 

Federal Finances. 'I'hc maintenance of Federal finances in a health)- 
condition and continuation of the elTorts so well started by the Republican 
('ongress to reduce the enormous burden of taxation in order to provide 
incentives for the creation of new industries and new jobs and to bring 
relief from inllation. We favor intelligent integration of Federal-State 
taxing and s|K‘n<ling policies designed to eliminate wasteful duplication; 
and in order that the state an<l local governments may be able to assume 
their separate responsibilities, the Federal Government shall as soon as 
practicable witlnlraw or reduce those ta.xes which can be best administered 
by lo('al governments, with particular consideration of excise and in¬ 
heritance taxes, and we favor restoring to America a working federalism. 

Small business, the bulwark of American enter))ri.se, must ))e encour¬ 
aged through aggressive anti-monopoly action, elimination of untieces 
sary controls, protec'tion against discrimination, correction of tax abuses 
and limitation of com|)etition by governmental organizations. 

i'olledive Harf'dini/ii^. ('ollcitive bargaining is an obligation as well 
as a right. a|)j)lying e(|ually to workers and employers: and the funda- 
iiu-ntal right to strike is sulM»rdinate only to j)arumount con.^iderations 
»)f public healtli and safety. Gov(‘rnment’s chief fumtion in this field 
is to promote goo<l will, encourage co ()|)eration and, wIktc resort is had 
to intiTvention, to be impartial, preventing violence ajid rivjuiring f)bt*di 
eiue to all law 1)\ all jiarties involved We jdedge continuing .study to 
improvt' labor management legislation in the light of i-xju rieiue and 
(hanging i onditions. 

/.oni^ Fiiiiiir Fro^riini rhere must be a long term program in the in¬ 
terest of agriculture and tlu- consumer which slxuild iiuludt'; an a((el- 
c-rated program of rounder .soil conservation, effective protection of 
rc-asonablc* market juices through flexible- siij-jj^ort j)ricc‘.-'. commodit)’ 
loans, markc-ting agreements, together with such other means as may he- 
nc'ct'ssar). and the- dc'velopment of sound farm crc'dit: encouragemc-nt of 
famil\' si/c- farms, ititensifu-d rc*searc h to diseover new c'roj)s. ix-w usc-s for 
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existing crops, and control of hoof and mouth and other animal tliseases 
and crop p)ests; support of the principle of bona fide farmer-owned and 
farmer-operated co-operatives and sound rural electrification. 

Resources. We favor progressive development of the nation^s water 
resources for navigation, flood control and power, with immediate action 
in critical areas. 

We favor conservation of all our natural resources and believe that 
conservation and stockpiling of strategic and critical raw materials is 
indispensable to the security of the United States. 

We urge the full development of our forests on the basis of cropping 
and sustained yield, with co-operation of States and private owners for 
conservation and fire protection. 

Wq favor a comprehensive reclamation program for arid and semi-arid 
areas with full protection of the rights and interests of the states in the 
use and control of water for irrigation, power development incidental 
thereto and other beneficial uses; withdrawal or acejuisition of lands for 
public purposes only by act of ('ongress and after due consideration of 
local problems; development of processes for the extraction of oil and 
other substances from oil shale and coal; adequate r(‘presen1ation of lht‘ 
West in the National Administration. 

Veterans. Recognizing the nation’s .solemn ol)ligation to all vet(u-ans, 
we propose a realistic and adecpiate adjustment of bi'iudits on a cost-of 
living basis for scrvice-coniu'cted disal)led veterans and their dependents, 
and for the widows, orphans and dej)endents of veterans who died in the 
.service of their country. All di.sabled veterans should have ample of>- 
!)ortunity for suitable, self-sustaining employment. We demand good- 
faith compliance with veterans’ preference in Federal service, with 
simj)liricatioii and codification of the hundreds of piece-meal h’ederal 
laws affecting veterans, and elficient and business-like management of 
the \’eterans Administration. We pledge the highest possil)le standards 
of medic al < are and hospitalization. 

Housing. Housing can best be suj)|)lied and linanced by private enter 
l)rise; but government can ^nd should encourage the building of better 
homes, at less cost. We recommend Federal aid to the States for local 
slum clearance and low-rental hou.sing program.s only where there i.s a 
need tliat cannot l;e met either by private enterprise or by the States and 
localities. 

Condsteiit with the vigorous existence of our competitive economy, we 
urge: PNtension of the Federal Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance Pro- 
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gram and increase of the benefits to a more realistic level; strengthening 
of Federal-State programs designed to provide more adequate hospital 
fac ilities, to improve methods of treatment for the mentally ill, to ad¬ 
vance maternal and child health and generally to foster a healthy America. 

Lynching, or any other form of mob violence anywhere, is a disgrace to 
any civilized state and we favor the prompt enactment of legislation to 
end this infamy. 

Civil Rif>hts. One of the basic principles of this Republic is the equality 
of all individuals in their right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
'I'his principle is enunciated in the Declaration of Indeixindcncc and 
embodied in the Constitution of the United States; it was vindicated on 
the field of battle and became the cornerstone of this Republic. This 
right of equal opportunity to work and to advance in life should never 
be limited on any individual because of race, religion, color, or country 
of origin. We favor the enactment and just enforcement of such Federal 
l<‘gisIation as may bo necessary to maintain this right at all times in every 
j)art of this Republic. 

We favor the abolition of the poll ta.\* as a requisite to voting. 

We are opposed to the idea of racial segregation in the Armed Services 
of the United States. 

Communism. We pledge a vigorous enforcement of e.xisting laws 
against Communists and enactment of such new legislation as may be 
n(‘ces.sary to e.\po.se the trea.sonable activities of Communists and deh'at 
llicir objective of establishing here a (iodless dictatorship controlled 
from abroad. 

Lcjiisldlivr J^roi’rom. We favor a revision of tin* procedure for the 
election of the I’re.sideiit and Vice President which will more e.xactly 
rellect the poj)ular vote. 

We reiommeicd to C'ongress the submission of a Constitutional .Vmend- 
menl providing e((ual rights for women. 

We lavor ecjiial pay for equal work, regai'dless of sc-.\. 

W(‘ propose a well paid and ellicient I’Vderal carc-er service. 

\\c' lavor the- elimination of unnecc‘ssar\ Feclei-al burc'aiis and of the 
duplication ol the luiutioiisof necessary govc-rnmental agc-nciis. 

\\c‘ lavor ecjualit) of educational opportunity for all and the pro¬ 
motion ot c chuation and educational fac ilities. 

We lavor restoration to the States of their historic rights to the tide and 
submcMged lands, territorial waters, lakes and streams. 

We lavor c'vintual Statehood for Hawaii. .Maska and Puertcc Rico. 
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We urge development of Alaskan land communications and natural re¬ 
sources. 

We favor self-government for the residents of the Nation’s Capital. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

We dedicate our foreign policy to the preservation of a free America 
in a free world of free men. With neither malice nor desire for conquest, 
we shall strive for a just peace with all nations. 

America is deeply interested in the stability, security and liberty of 
other independent peoples. Within the prudent limits of our own eco¬ 
nomic welfare, we shall co-o|)erate, on a basis of self-help and mutual 
aid, to assist other peace-loving nations to restore their economic in¬ 
dependence and the human rights and fundamental freetloms for which we 
fought two wars and ujwn which dependable peace must build. We 
shall insist on businesslike and efiicient administration of all foreign aid. 

We welcome and encourage the sturdy progress toward unity in 
Western Europe. 

We shall erect our foreign policy on the l)asis of friendly lirmiu'ss wliich 
welcomes co-operation, but spurns ap|K‘asement. We shall pursue a con¬ 
sistent foreign policy which invites steadiness and reliance and which 
thus avoids the misunderstandings from which wars re.sult. We shall 
protect the future against the errors of the Democratic Administration, 
which has too often lacked clarity, com|)etence or consistency in our vital 
international relationships and has too often abandoned justice. 

Collective Security. We believe in collective security against aggri'ssion 
and in behalf of justice and freedom. We shall support the lJnite<l 
Nations as the world’s best hoi)e in this direction, striving to strengthen 
it and promote its effective evolution and use. 'I'he Tnited Nations 
should progressively establish international law, be freed of any veto in 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes and be provided with 
the arm<‘d forces contemplated by the ('hart<*r. We particularly com¬ 
mend the value of regional arrangements as prescribed by the C'harter; 
and we cite the Western Hemispheric Defense Pact as a useful model. 

We shall nourish these Pan-American agreements in the new spirit of 
co-o]XTati()n which implements the Monroe Doctrine. 

We wek'ome Israel into the family of nations and take pride in the 
fact that the Rej^ublican party was the first to call for the establishment 
of a frei* and indejiendent Jewish commonwealth, d hi* vacillation of 
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the Democratic Administration on this question has undermined the 
prestige of the United Nations. Subject to the letter and spirit of the 
United Nations Charter, we pledge to Israel full recognition, with its 
bouruhiries as sanctir)ned by the United Nations, and aid in developing 
its economy. 

We will foster and cherish our historic policy of friendship with China 
and assert our deep interest in the maintenance of its integrity and 
freedom. 

We shall seek to rest(Jre autonomy and self-sufliciency as rapidly as 
possible in our post-war occupied areas, guarding always against any 
relnrth of aggression. 

We shall relentlessly pursue our aims for the universal limitation and 
(ontrol of arms and implements of war on a basis of reliable disciplines 
against bad faith. 

At all times safeguarding our own industry and agriculture, and under 
ellicient administrative procedures for the legitimate consideration of 
domestic needs, we shall support the system of recii)rocal trade and en¬ 
courage international commtTce. 

We pledge that under a Republican Administration all foreign com¬ 
mitments shall be made public and subject to Constitutional ratification. 
We shall say what we mean and mean what we say. In all thc.se things 
we shall primarily consult the national security and welfare of our own 
United States. In all of these things we .shall welcome the world’s co- 
o|x.*ration. Hut in none of these things shall we surrender our ideals or 
our free institutions. 

We are jiroud of the part that the Republiians have taken in those 
limited areas of foreign policy in which they have him pi-rmitted to 
particii>ate. We sliall invite the minority party to join us under the 
ne.xt Republican Administration in stop|)ing partisan politics at the 
water’s edge. 

We f.iithfully dediiate ourselves to peate with justice. 

Cluiiled by these priiuiples, with I'ontinuing faith in .Mmighlv Cod; 
united in the spirit of brotherhood; and using to the full the skills, re¬ 
sources and blessings of liberty with which we are cralowed; wc, the 
American jK'ople, will courageou.sly advance to meet the challenge of 
the future. 



The Communist Party Platform 


In this crucial 1948 election the American i>cople have a fateful de¬ 
cision to make: Shall America follow the path of peace or war, democracy 
or fascism? 

Our hoys returned from World War 11 with the hojxj that their war¬ 
time sacrihees had not been in vain. 

Remember the promises: Fascism would be wipctl out; the great- 
power unity that brought war victory would bring enduring peace; an 
economic bill of rights would provide every American with security 

These promises have been broken. 

Instead of peace, there is war — in Greece, in China, in Israel. 

Instead of peace, we witness feverish preparations for war. 

Instead of peace, .American boys are once again being regimented in 
the first peai'etime draft in our nation’s history. 

Instead of security and abundance, we have sky-rocketing prices, low¬ 
ered living standards and the shadow of an imi)ending economic crash 
with mass unemployment. Farmers fear the iiu‘vitable collapse of farm 
prices. .After tliree years our veU*rans are still <lenied housing. ()ur youth 
face a future of insecurity and new wars. 

Instead of greater democracy, we witness lymh law, mounting Jim- 
Oowism and anti-Semitism, and a consj)iracy to undermine our sacred 
tlernocratic heritage. Anti-Communist witch-hunts, phony sjiy scares, 
the arrest and conviction of anti fascist leaders, the hounding of govern¬ 
ment employees and former Roosevelt associates, the jicrsecution of 
foreign-born workers, the adoj^tion of anti-labor legi.slation these are 
the metho<ls by which the American [x-ople are s(«*p l)y step being driven 
down the roatl to a ])olice state and fascism. 

These are the chief issues of the 1948 elections. 

America is a great and beautiful land, endowed with immen.se natural 
resources and a pi-ople skilled in producing abundance. Why then the 
fear of insecurity? 

We are today threatened by no outside force. No nation on earth can 
attack us. Wh\- then the war hysteria? 

Control by Corporations. I'he answer lies in this simple fact — 250 
giant corporations, o{K“rating through eight banks, control the economic 
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life of America. These in turn are largely owned by a few plutocratic 
families — Morgan, Rockefeller, Mellon, du Pont and Ford. 

The nation’s industries are operated not for the public welfare, but 
for the private* gain and power of the multi-millionaire ruling class. 
Prices continue to rise because of vast military expenditures and because 
the mono[)(jlies, through price-fixing agreements and other devious de¬ 
vices, extract exorbitant profits. 

'riiey also make huge profits from war and from armaments. They 
extrai t su[)er-j)rolits abroad by forcing other nations into economic de- 
fKMulence ui)on Wall Street. This drive for foreign markets, for Wall 
Street dinnination of the world, is at the bottom of the war hysteria and 
war jireparations. Pig business, fearful of the growth and advance of 
democracy and socialism, ho[)es to crush the democratic and socialist 
movements of the world, in order to protect and swell its i)rofits. 

llig business seeks to re-establish the old Nazi cartels and use Germany 
as a military base for new aggression, but the failure of the bi-partisan 
foreign policy to achieve its main aim of world concjiiest has increased 
the fn'iizy with which Wall Street .seeks to plunge the nation into fascism 
and World War III. 


WAR AND PEACE 

Responsibility for the sharpening tension in world relations rests 
neither on the .American people nor on the Soviet Union, d'he re.sponsi- 
bility rests s^iuarely on Wall Street and the bi-partisan 'fruman-Vanden- 
berg-l tulles atomic diplomacy, 'file Soviet Union, which has no I.Ci. 
harben or du I’ont cartels, but has instead a socialist economy, is tin* 
strong(*st bulwark for j)(*ace. Only the trusts and war jiroliteers want 
war. 

'flu* ('(Mumunisl Party calls for enfoncment of the agreements ar- 
riv(*d at by I'ranklin I). l\ooM*velt and tin* Sovii-t Union, l)ased on a 
polit y of ( oll.ibor.itioii willi our great wartime Soviet allv. 

I'.nd the “cold w.ir," the draft, and the huge militarv budget I 

Oiler \meiican So\ iet friendshij). the kc\ to making the Uniti*d Na¬ 
tions an iiistiument for world jvace! 

( onchule a ju a»e st'ttlement tor a unitt*d tlemoiratic tlermaiu* and 
ja|)an based on the \ alta an»l Potsdam Agreements. (iuarantt*e tin* 
complett* demot rati/atitm and demilitari/ation of these countrit*s. 

Witlulraw .\meiitan tntops fn)m ('hina. Korea and (ireect*. 
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Break diplomatic and economic lies with Franco Spain. 

Scrap the Marshall Plan and the Truman Doctrine. Furnish large- 
scale economic assistance to the war-ravaged victims of Fascist attack. 
Give this aid to the United Nations without political strings. 

Lift the embargo on and extend full recognition to Israel. 

Immediate unconditional inde]X'ndence for Puerto Rico. 

Aid the economic development of the colonial and semi-c(jlonial coun¬ 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America without infringement of their 
national independence. Abandon economic, political and military pres¬ 
sures on the countries of Latin America. 

LABOR AND LIVING STANDARDS 

The trusts have inflated prices and battered down the real wages of 
American workers to 16 per cent below 1944. 

Huge war expenditures amount to 15 billion dollars this year one- 
third of the entire national budged. 'I'he American pe'ople are alri*ady 
paying dearly for this “cold war economy,” through a heavy tux burden, 
st)ecel-up and reduction in real wage.s. We will j)a\- still inore heavily 
as the inflationary boom speeds the <lay of the omoming economic bust. 

Big Business has decreed that labor’s hands be tied and its rights de¬ 
stroyed. 'I'hc* daft Ilartlew Law and strike breaking injunctions are 
W’eapons against the j)eoj)le's resistance to the nionopoly (h*ive towards 
war and fascism. 

Defend the labor movement and unili* tin* ranks of the workers and 
all progressives against this attack whi( h threatens labor’s very existence. 

Reixal the 'raft-Ilartley Law and end strike breaking injiiiK lions. 

Ad()j)l a code of Fe<ieral labor legislation, iiu hiding the lu st ft'atures 
of Wagner Act and the Xorris La (lUardia anli-injuiu lion laws. 

Restore price control and roll back prites. 

We join with all labor and progressive* forces in the (ommon demand 
for an adeiiuate jirogram for k'ederally linamed h)W rent housing, mini 
mum wages, old-age j)ensions. adeijuale health insurance, and iiu leased 
aid to education. 

W'e call for im reused .security for the working farmers through up-to- 
date parity jirice and income guarantee's, based on unlimited farm pro¬ 
duction. Such iiuome guarantees reepiire farm subsidies, effective' cre^p 
insurance and sharp curbs on the giant fooel trusts and their marketing 
agencies. We further elemanel extension eif hederal minimum wage and 
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sfjcial security laws to agricultural workers, including seasonal and 
migratory labor. 

We call for heavier taxation on high incomes and excess profits, with 
increased exemption for the low brackets. We demand a capital levy on 
big fortunes and corporations to finance essential serial legislation. 

We su[)j)ort all steps to curb the power of the trusts, the fountain-head 
of reaction, fascism an<l war. 'I'he American people can make gains, 
even under ca{)italism, by mass resistance to the monopolies. We sup¬ 
port measures to nationalize basic industries, banks and insurance com¬ 
panies, but point out that these can only be useful as part of the fight for 
a people’s democratic government in the United States. Democratic 
nationalization of trustified industries rerjuires guarantees of democratic 
controls, the right of labor to organize, bargain collectively and strike. 
'I'his can only be accompli.shcd by a [Xiople’s gf)vernment dedicated to 
curbing the power of th(‘ trusts. 

We iy)int out that capitalism cannot become “progressive” even by 
curbing the e.xcesses of the monopolies. The basic causes of. unemploy¬ 
ment, economic crisis, fascism and war can only be removed by the 
establishment of socialism through the democratic will of a majority of 
the American pe(jple. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

'I'he destruction of the rights of the C'ommunists is the classical first 
step down the road to fascisFii. 'I'he tragedy of (iermany and Italy prove 
this. 'I'herefore, it is incumbent upon all .\mericans who hate fascism 
to defend the rights of the ('ommunists, and to help cxi)lode the myth 
that ('ommunists are foreign agents or ailvocate force and violence. 

We are no more foreign agents than was JetTerson who was also ac- 
( u.sed of being a foreign agent by the 'I'ories of his day. We follow in 
the best tradition of the sj)okesmen <U’ labor, science and lullure whos<.* 
contributions to human progress knew no national boundari(‘s. We fol 
low in the tradition of .\braham Lincoln, who said: “'I'he strongest bond 
of human symi)athy. ouldde of the family relation, shoukl he one uniting 
all working |K'o{)le (U all nations and tongues and kindred." 

It is not the ('ommuni>ts who atlvocate or practice force and violence, 
but the monopolists, the KKK. the lynch mobs aiul the fascist hoodlum 
gangs. Reaction has histcFriially resorteil to force and violence to thwart 
the ilemocratic aspirations of the peoples. In 1776 , force and violence 
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were the weapons of King George against the American colonists seeking 
national independence. In 1861, force and violence were used by the 
Southern slave owners in an attempt to overthrow the democratic re¬ 
public headed by Lincoln. 

We are Marxists, not adventurers nor conspirators. We condemn and 
reject the policy and practice of terror and assassination and re])udiate 
the advocates of force and violence. W^e Communists seek only the op¬ 
portunity to compete fairly in the marketplace of ideas, asking only that 
our program and proposals be considered on their merit. 

End the witch hunts, loyalty orders and phony s])y scares. 

Abolish the un-American C'ommittee. Withdraw the indictments 
against the twelve Communist leaders and the contempt citations against 
the anti-fascist victims of Congressional imiuisilions. 

End persecution and deportation of the foreign born and lift the un 
democratic bars to citizenship. 

Outlaw all forms of anti-Semiti.sm, unti-t'atholicism and every other 
expression of racial and religious bigotry. 

End all discrimination against the Mexican-.American t>eople in the 
Southwest. 

The Communi.st Party t ails for an end to any and all j)()litical, social 
and economic ine([ualities practiced against women and dt'inands tlu' 
maintenance and extension of existing protective legislation. 

Extend the suffrage! Kemove the bars tlirecled against minority 
parlies! Lower the voting age to 1«S years in every state. 


NEGRO RIGHTS 

'The hypocrisy of the democratk |)retensions of W'all Street and the 
Administration are shattered on the reality of the Jim ('row system in 
America. 'J'he nn^sl shameful a.spect of American life is the Jim ('rowism, 
the terror and violence imposed up(Mi the Negro peoi)le, especially in the 
South. Discrimination in em|)loyment, only slightly relaxed during the 
war, is once again widesj)read. 

'J'he ('ommunisl I’arty, which has j>ioneered in lighting for full j)olitical, 
economic and social erpiality for the Negro j>c-oj)le, calls for an end to the 
policies of the Federal and state governments whi( h give official sanction 
to the Jim Crow system in the United States. 

We call upon all j)rogressives, especially white progressives, to carry 
on an unceasing day-to-day struggle to outlaw the j)oll tax, lynching.s, 
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segregation, job rliscrimination and all other forms of Jim-Crowism, 
oflirial anrl urujl/icial. 

Wc demand a national FP:PC law, to be vigorously and fully enforced. 

We demand that the Ingram family be freed and adequately com¬ 
pensated for the ordeals to which they have been subjected. 

We <lemand that the Ku Klux Klan be outlawed. 

We corulemn President Truman’s cynical evasion of the issue of segre¬ 
gation in the armed forces. We demand that he immediately issue an 
executive order ending every form of such segregation and discrimination. 

Wc defend the right of the Negro people to full representation in gov¬ 
ernment, and (Umiand Federal enforcement of the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments, so that the Negro people can participate freely and fully 
in the 1948 elections, North and South. 

We call for an agricultural program which will give land and other 
forms of assistance to millions of Negro and white tenants and sharecrop- 
j)ers in the South. 

Such reforms will help provide the material basis for the Negro people’s 
advance towards full liberation from their national oppression, toward 
their full political, economic and social equality. 


THE TWO PARTY SYSTEM 

Millions of .American working jx'ople have come to realize the futility 
of any further support for llie bankrupt two-party system of big busi¬ 
ness. Both major parties are committed to the bipartisan war program, 
rellecled in both the 'rruman Doctrine and its New Look version, the 
Marshall Plan. Both major j)arties are united in this |)rogram of fatten¬ 
ing the billionaires ami blee<ling the la.xpayers. 

Both major parties are resj)onrible for runaway inllation. Both the 
Democratic President and the Republican Congress have done nothing 
to curb the |>owers of the trusts to hoard foo<l, rig markets, boost prices 
and gouge consumers. 

Both major jiarties are res])onsil)le for the atrocities lommitted against 
the Hill of Rights. Both hel]x-tl i>ass the Taft-Ilartley Law. Both the 
Denmcratic C'ongressional leailers and the cynical Dewey-Warren-Taft 
Republii an leadership are responsible for the failure to enact civil rights 
legislation. Neither the Democratic platform nor President Truman’s 
ilemagogy will fool any enlightened .American. The President’s deeds be¬ 
lie his words. lie has refused to end segregation in the armed forces and 
the (iovernment and lire from his Cabinet those who maintain it. 
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Both major parties are responsible for the Ilitler-like hysteria ex¬ 
pressed in spy scares, loyalty probes, Government witch hunts and the 
arrest and indictment of Americans whose “crime” it is to oppose the 
Wall Street war plans. Both the Democratic-controlled Department of 
Justice and the Republican-controlled un-American Committee have 
equally been guilty of subverting the Bill of Rights. 

Chief allies of the twin parties of big business in the ranks of labor aiul 
the progressive organizations of the jxiople are tliose who ]irctend to 
criticize the corruption and decay of the two old ]nirties while, in fact, 
keeping the people tied hand and foot to the two-party system. These 
include the top oflicialdom of the AFL, CIO ami R. R. Brotherhoods and 
groups like the Americans for Democratic Action and the Social Demo¬ 
crats, such as Norman 'rhomas and Dav'i<l Diibinsky. 


THE NEW PARTY 

Millions of .Americans, disillusioned with the two-party system, have 
given birth to a new peo]>le’s party. 

The new Progressive Party is an inescapable historic nect*ssity for 
millions who want a real choice between peace and war, denuxTacy or 
fascism, security or ])overty. 

d'he Communists, who supi)ort every popular progre>sive moveim'iU, 
naturally welcome this new people’s party. We supported the j)rogressive 
features of Roosevelt’s New Deal. We heli)ed organize the CIO in the 
1930’s, we have su])|)orted every democratic movement since the (^)m- 
munisth of Lincoln’s generation fought in the I'nion lause during the 
Civil War. 

On most immediate (jiiestions In fore the peoj)le of the country the 
Progressive Party has offereil detailed platform |)lanks around which 
all forward-looking jK-ople can unite. Our sup])ort of the Progressive 
policies and campaign doi-s not alter the fact that we Iuinh- fundamental 
as well as some tactical dilTerences with Henry Wallace* and rc*lated third 
party forces. 

'I'he Communist Party is not nominating a Prcsiclential tickc*l in tl:e 
1948 elections. In 1944 we ('ommunists supported Roosevc*It to lielp 
win the anti-.A.xis war. .Similarly, in 1948 we (.'ommunists join with 
millions of other .\mericans to support the* Progressive* tickc*t to help 
win the peace. The ('ommunist Party will enter its own c arulidatcs only 
in those distric ts where the people are offered no progre-ssive alternatives 
to the twin [)arties cjf Wall Street. 
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The Progressive Party is by its very nature a great coalition of labor, 
fanners, the Negro people, youth, profe^ional and small business people. 
It is anti-monopoly, anti-fascist, anti-war. By its very nature it is not 
an anti-ca[)ita]ist party. It is not a Socialist or Communist party, and 
we are not seeking to make it one. It is and should develop as a united 
front, a mass peojde’s party. 

'^rhere is only one Marxist party in America, one party dedicated to 
rej)lacing the capitalist system with Socialism — and that is the Com¬ 
munist I*arty. 

Cur firm conviction that only a socialist reorganization of society 
\'/ill bring permanent peace, security and prosperity is no barrier to co- 
(iperation with all other progressive Americans, in helping create a great 
uew coalition in order to siive our |>eople from the twin horrors of war and 
C.iseism. 

We seek no s[)ecial i)osili(Hi in this movement and will, of course, op¬ 
pose any sj)eciiLl disabilities because of our socialist views. 

We Communists are dedicated to the proposition that the great Amer¬ 
ican dream of life, liberty and the pursuit ()f happiness will be realized 
only under socialism, a system of society in which the major means of 
production will be collectively owned and operated under a government 
ba.scd on the working class. Only such a society can forever banish war, 
poverty and race hatred. Only in such a society can there be the full 
realization of the dignity of man and the full di'velojxnent of the in- 
ilividual. Only such a society can permanently protect the integrit\ 
of the home and family. Only a Socialist society can realize in life the 
vision of the brotherhood of man. 

I'Vllow .\merican>: We live in grave tinu's. The dangers of war and 
fascism are e.vi'i'edingly great. Only the common j)eople of .\merica, 
and in the hi^t place the working < lass, can change our nation's course 
and save it from ilisister. The 194S elections can ht'lj) determine which 
way .Ameriea shall go. Vour vigilance, your united action in this election 
ami in defense of your rights can siiike a blow for peace and freedom. 
The future of our country lii'S in your haiuN 



The States’ Rights Party Platform 


We anirm that a political party is an instrumentality for effectuatinK 
the principles upon which the party is fouiuled; that a jdatform of princi¬ 
ples is a solemn covenant with the people and with the members of the 
party; that no leader of the party, in temporary power, has the riji;ht or 
privilege to jiroceed contrary to the fundamental i^jrinciples of the party, 
or the letter or spirit of the Constitution of the I'nited States; that to 
act contrary to these principles is a breach of faith, a usurpation of power, 
and a forfeiture of the party name and party leadership. 

We believe that the protection of the American people against the 
onward march of totalitarian government requires a faithful observance 
of Article X of the American Bill of Rights which provides that: “ I’he 
jiowers not delegated to the Cnite<l States by the Constitution, nor pro¬ 
hibited by it to the states, are resc'rved to the states resjMu tivi'ly, or to 
the people.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF STATES’ RIGHTS 

We direct attention to the fact that the first platform of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, adopted in 1<S40, resolved that: “Congri'ss has no power 
under the Constitution to interfere with or control the domestic institu 
tions of the several states, and that such states are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs not prohil)ited by 
the Constitution.” 

Such jironouncement is the cori.erstone of tlu“ Democratic I’arty. 
A long train of abuses and usurpations of power by unfaithful leaders 
who are alien to the Democratic parties of the states here re presented 
has become intolerable to those* who belwve in the presc'i valion of con¬ 
stitutional government anti individual liberty in America. 

The K.xecutive DejKirtment of the government is promoting the gradual 
but certain growth of a totalitarian .state by domination and control of 
a })olitically minded Supreme Court. As e.xaniples of the threat to our 
form of government, the K.xecutive l)epartment, with the aid of the 
Supreme Court, has asserted national dciminion and control of sub¬ 
merged oil-bearing lands in California, schools in Dklahoma and Mis¬ 
souri, primary elections in Texas, South Carolina and Louisiana, re- 
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strirtive covenants in Xew York and the District of Columbia, and other 
jurisdictions, as well as religious instruction in Illinois. 

PERIL TO BASIC RIGHTS 

By asserting paramount Federal rights in these instances, a totalitarian 
(oncept has been promulgated whic h threatens the integrity of the states 
and the l)asic rights of their c'itizens. 

We have repeatedly remonstrated with the leaders of the national 
organization of our party but our petitions, entreaties and warnings 
have been treated with contemi)t. 'I'he latest response to our entreaties 
was a Democratic convention in Philadelphia rigged to embarrass and 
liumiliate the South. 

'rius alleged Democratic assembly called for a civil-rights law that 
would eliminate segregation of every kind from all American life, pro¬ 
hibit all forms of discrimination in f)rivate employment, in public and 
|)rivate instruction and administration and treatment of students; in the 
Operation of public and private health facilities; in all transportation, 
and rerjuire e(iual access to all phu'es of public acc'ommodation for per¬ 
sons of all races, colors, creeds ami national origin. 

PROPOSED FBI POWERS 

rhis infamous and ini(iuitous pn)gram calls for the reorganization 
of the civil rights .sec tion of the Department of Justice with a .substantial 
increase in a bureaiu ratic staff to be devoted exclusively to the enforce¬ 
ment of the civil rights program; the establishment within the FBI of a 
special unit of investigators and a police state in a totalitarian, centralizi‘d, 
bureaiu ratic government. 

I'his lonvention hypocritically denounced totalitarianism abroad but 
unblushingly |)roposed and approved it at home. I'liis convention would 
slri'iigthcn the griji of a police state upon a liberty-loving {people by the 
im|U)sition of penalties upon local public' otlicers who failed or refused to 
ac t in accordance with its ideas in supprc'ssing mob violence. 

We point out that if a foreign |)ower undertook to forc e upon the people 
ol the* I nited States the measures advocated b\' the* Democratic con- 
\ention in IMiiladelphia, with respect to civil rights, it would mean war 
and the entire nation would resist such effort. 

rill' convention that insulted the South in the partv platform ad- 
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vocated giving the Virgin Islands and other dependencies of the United 
States “the maximum degree of local self-government.” 

When an effort was made to amend this part of the platform so as 
to make it read that the party favored giving the Virgin Islands and 
the several states the maximum degree of local self-government, the 
amendment adding the words “the.se several states” was stricken out 
and the sovereign states were denied the rights that the party favors 
giving the Virgin Islands. 


PAST LOYALTY 

We point out that the South, with clock-like regularity, has furnishe<l 
the Democratic Party approximately 50 j>t‘r cent of the votes nece.ssar\- 
to nominate a President every four years for nearly a century. In 1020 
the only states in the union that went Democratic* were the eleven 
Southern states. 

Notwithstanding this rugged loyalty to the |)arty, the mastc'rs of 
political intrigue now allow Republican stales in which there is scarci’K 
a Democratic office holder to dominate and control the |)arty and fashion 
its policies. 


NEW POLICY 

As Democrats who are irrevocably committed to denuuTacy as dc- 
lined and expounded by d'homas Jefferson, .Andrew Jackson and Wood- 
row Wilson, and who believe that all necessary stt‘|)s must be taken for 
its preservation, we declare to the |K*()ple of the United States as follows: 

1, We believe that the (’on.stitution of the United States is the greati'St 
charter of human liberty ever conceived by the mind of man. 

2. We oppose all efforts to invade or destroy tlu* rights vouchsafed by 
it to every citizen of this republic. 

.3. We stand for social and economic justice, which wc* bc'lieve can be 
vouchsafed to all citizens only by a strict adherence* to our ('onstitution 
and the avoidance of any invasion c)r destruction of the constitutional 
rights of the states and individual.s. We opj)o.se the totalitarian, cen¬ 
tralized, bureauc'ratic gc»vernment and the police state c alled for by the 
idatforms adojited by the Democratic and Republican conventions. 

4. We stand for the segregation c)f the races and the racial intc'grity 
of each rac e; the constitutional right to choose one’s associates; to ac cept 
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private employment without governmental interference, and to earn 
one’s living in any lawful way. We oppose the elimination of segregation 
employment by Federal bureaucrats called for by the misnamed civil 
rights program. W^c favor home rule, local self-government and a 
minimum interference with individual rights. 

5. We opjxjse and condemn the action of the Democratic convention 
in sjx)nsoring a civil rights program calling for the elimination of 
segregation, social eciuality by Federal fiat, regulation of private em- 
pl(jyment }>raclires, voting and Uical law enforcement. 

6. We afiirni that the elTective enforcement of such a program would 
be utterly destructive of the social, economic and political life of the 
Southern people, and of other localities in which there may be differences 
in race, creed or national origin in appreciable numbers. 

7. We stand for the checks and balances provided by the three de- 
l)artments of our Government. We oppose the usurpation of legislative 
functions by the e.xecutive and judicial departments. We unreservedly 
('(jmlemn the effort to establish nation-wide a police state in this republic 
that would destroy the last vestige of liberty enjoyed by a citizen. 

S. We demand that there be returned to the jx'ople, to whom of right 
they belong, those powers neede<l for the preservation of human rights 
an<l the di.s< harge of our re.sponsibility as Democ rats for human welfare. 
We oppose' a denial of those rights by politic'al parties, a barter or sale 
of those rights by a political convention, as well as any invasion or viola¬ 
tion of those rights by the Federal Government. 

We call upon all Democrats and upon all other loyal Americ'ans who 
are opposed to totalitarianism at home and abroad to unite with us in 
ignominiously defeating Harry S. Truman and d'homas K. Dewey, and 
every other candidate for public otlice who w’ould establish a police state 
in the' Gnite<l States of America. 
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PREAMBLE 

Mankind is haunted by new fears. In the crowded metropolis and on 
the distant farm, men ask themselves whether, under freedom, depression 
can be avoided, poverty vanquished and war uprooted. 

Starvation stalks much of the world, ami in our own land men dread 
the insecurity that tomorrow may bring. While millions go in rags, the 
world’s looms are again knitting the uniforms that will shroiul new 
victims to be offered on the altars of nationalism, imperialism ami 
tyranny. 

In 1948, we face the elemental question of survival. The atomic revolu¬ 
tion has burst upon the world and a new unity has been forged among the 
human race: men who have refused to be bnUhers one of another may 
now become children of a common doom. 

.. . Unless we learn to reorganize our society for survival ai\d not for 
mutual extinction; 

. , . Unless we learn new technkpies of co-operation to replace the old 
tK)licics of competition; 

... Unless we move rapidly towar<l socialization by which alone the 
individual can be preserved in the interde}H*ndi‘nt world of the turbine, 
the [)lane, the steel mill and the uranium jule; 

. . . Unle.ss we move rapidly to a world onler without greed, profit 
and hate. 

'I’he American ix'ojile, because of the accidents of geograjihy, will 
make the decision for mankind. Our mines ami factories were not devas 
tated by the physical havoc of the last war. For America, and conse- 
(luently the world, it is not too late. 

Three forces today are comjx*ting for the loyalty of nu'n. And in this 
race, the stakes are the .survival of mankind. 

On the one hand, an economic .sy.stem calling it.self “free enterpri.si-” 
as.serts that it can lead to the .salvation of humanity. It has brought us 
reix-'atedly to depressions and wars, yet its spokesmen in the Democratic 
and Republican Parties still pretend they have .solutions. 

They have, in fact, betrayed the irromises with whic h they woo the 
.Vmerican people every four years. They offered prosperity and delivered 
depression. 'I'hey {iledged {K-ace and delivered war. They iirornised to 
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increase our standard of living and are now raising the cost f>f living. 
'I'hey promised frecclom to organized labor and hobbled it with new 
bonds. 

'I'hey have sought partisan advantage and jeopardized national wel¬ 
fare. 'I'he drjminant wings in their parties have combined to destroy 
price control and give us inflation, to undermine restraints on greed and 
give us shortage, to favor the rich and deny the poor, to cut the taxes of 
the wealthy and insult the common man with a crumb. 

'I'licre is a second force in the workl — which promises security and 
sf)eaks of freedom but delivers only economic bondage and dictatorship. 
It is the force of totalitarianism. Yesterday its most sinister front was 
Fascism; today it is Communism. 

In the United States, it marches under masked banners. It calls it¬ 
self a “new party” and has pushed into the forefront well-meaning lib¬ 
erals who do not know the purposes of their Communist allies. And 
this alliance, though sfX-'aking for civil liberties at home, defends the 
most powerful tyranny in the modern world, ft sjMJaks of peace but is 
blind to the most aggressive im|X‘rialism of the ])resent day. It speaks 
of one world but works for two spheres of influence. It urges the l)rother- 
hood of man but sanctifies the divisive principle of national sovereignty. 

As against these forces, the Socialist Party of the United States sj)eaks 
for the 'I'hird Force - - democratic sociali.sm, the principles of democratic 
planning and international order. 'Phis socialist program for the United 
.States today includes the.se major goals: 


BASIC SOCIALIST DEMANDS 

1 . 'I'he natural resources of the nation - - minerals, oil, electric and 
atomic |H)wer - are the projxTty of the |)CO[)le. Their preservation for 
future generations and their management by the ixM)j)le for social pur- 
|X)ses can be achieved democrat it ally under s<K'ialism. 

2 . 'I'he basic industries, public utilities, banking and credit institu¬ 
tions all the economic facilities neede<l for the satisfaction of the funda¬ 
mental reijuirements of the |x*ople -must be stx'ially owned and demo¬ 
cratically managed. 

d. Socialism will denKxratize the economic life of the nation by the 
jt>int representation of workers, the working management and the con¬ 
suming publii , in the management of .socialized enterprises: by the 
guarantei* ot |)opular control of enterprise through the maximum de- 
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centralization economically feasible and the use of various types of or¬ 
ganization, particularly the public corporation and the voluntary co¬ 
operative; and by the preservation of the freedom of labor organization 
and of consumer choice. 

With such control we can have democratic planning, riie lessons of 
the last war have taught that only by planning, by large-scale govern¬ 
ment investment, by decisive national action, can production be in¬ 
creased to meet the goals set by the nation. In place of the tlestructive 
ends sought in wartime, the nation must now tix its peacetime goals - 
food for the ill-fed, clothing for the ill-clothed, homes for the ill-housed. 

A nation that could fill the skies with planes and the oceans with war¬ 
ships can fill its streets and avenues with homes, schools and hospitals; 
swell its granaries and storehouses; bring joy to its people and the world. 
In the light of this Socialist program for democratic planning, we olTer 
this platform to the /Vmerican people in the 1948 elections. It can be 
achieved. 


DOMESTIC PROGRAM 

Raise the Standard of Living. It must be the constant task of the na¬ 
tion to rai.se the standard of liv'ing of its peoplt\ 'I'lns can be effected 
only by a continually rising trend in production and wage levels, the 
stabilization of prices, and the immediate elimination of ])rofits as the 
determining factor in production. In a period of inllation wage in 
creases without price controls are delusions. 

Expand the Produetivc Eaeilities of the at ion. Ihe American standard 
of living and the needs of world economic rehabilitation make it ('ssential 
that our national production be rapi»lly expanded. .An economy based 
on profit will not expand so long as scarcity is profitable and inllation 
an easy road to gain. 

'rhe Socialist i’arty calls for government action to assure investment 
in new plant capacity through the establishment of [)ublic corporatimis 
for the production of ever-mounting (juantities of steel, oil and other raw 
materials, and the utilization of the nation’s water resources for tin* 
development of theai)er and more abundant electric jxrwer. A far-llung 
program of Tennessee Valley Administrations, Missouri Valley Ad¬ 
ministrations and Rural Klectrification Administration co-operatives 
can effect the electrification of whole areas that are lagging far bdiind 
their agricultural and industrial potential. Only by planned growth in 
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our national output of civilian goods can we end the menace of inflation, 
which is now dangerously increased by our enormous expenditures on 
arms. 

Expand Social Legislation. The intricacies of twentieth century living 
and the potentialities of modern technology have at last made it pos¬ 
sible to guarantee a national minimum standard of living for the popula¬ 
tion. 'I'he Socialist Party advocates: 

lOxpansion of unemployment insurance and social security. Millions 
(»f workers are as yet uncovered by the unemployment and social security 
l)rovisions. The present law discriminates against farm labor, domestic 
servants and other working groups despite the constitutional guarantee 
of “ the e(jual protection of the laws.” Even so, the Democratic-Republi¬ 
can coalition in (.'ongress has been whittling down the number of workers 
|)rotecte(l by the existing law at a time when extension of coverage should 
l)e the order of the day. 

'I'he age at whit h workers become eligible for old age iK’nsions should 
l)e promptly rediued to 60, and the system should be financed by net 
progress!v(‘ income taxation rather than by the regre.s.sive payroll tax. 
'The benefits now drastically cut by the current inflation should 
be raised. 

'The Social Security law should be amendetl to include family allow- 
aiK es. 'I'he proper care of children is at least as important as the care of 
the aged. 

Minimum wage. 'I'he presemt legal minimum wage under the Wage- 
1 lour Law should Ik- immediately raised to the 75 cents an hour demanded 
l)y organized labor, with progressive increasi-s to occur periodically. 

'The number of employees i)rotecte<l by the Act must lie increasc-d by a 
redefinition of I'overage; and the |)resent reactionary drive to retluci- the 
coverage must be defeated. 

Health serviii's. Legislation for comprehensixi- meilical and hosj)ital 
care, linanced by a national contributory system of hi-alth insurance, 
must be enacted by ('ongre.ss. 'I'he Democratic-Re[)ublican coalition 
has siucessfully blocked the health in.surance bill. In contrast, the 'I'aft 
health bill will not j)rovide comprehensive medical care nor remove the 
economic barriers now depriving millions of proper meilical service. 

Only a national health insurance program can guarantee free access 
to meilical care, freedom of doctors’ choice and freedom for the medical 
profes.sion within a framework of public responsibility. 

\either a fee-for-service system nor voluntary prepayment plans can 
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bring the benefits of modern medical science to all the people, regardless 
of race, color, creed, geography or economic condition. 

Federal tax funds should be used to supplement an insurance program 
in creating a fully rounded national health service. 

Public health services must be increased; the construction of new 
hospitals and clinics must be pushed. Federal action must be taken to 
stimulate research and public preventive medicine in caiicer, heart dis¬ 
eases, mental illness, alcoholism and other ailments, as was done in the 
field of atomic fission. The maternal and child services provided by the 
Social Security Act must be extended. 

Education. It is a national disgrace that the richest nation in tlie 
world does not have the best possible educational j^irogram from the 
nursery school to the university. America has sulijected its children and 
youth to a shameful chronic emergency in this field. Higher standards 
of teacher training, enlarged and improved facilities, curricula better 
designed to meet pupil needs, ade(|uate salaries, attractive conditions 
for suiierior professional work- all re(|uire that federal contributions 
to ])ublic education be vastly multiplied without reducing local com¬ 
munity initiative and existing State responsibilities. 

At the same lime, legislative efforts to divert publit' funds to jirivale 
sectarian schools must be <lefeated. d'he jirinciple of separation of 
church and state must be consistently applied in the use of publii' educa¬ 
tional funds. 

We propose passage of State and Federal laws aimed at eliminating 
racial, cultural and religious discrimination and s<*gregation in education. 

Veterans. Jlecau.se of (he .sjxrial haalships war worked U[)oii the 
veterans and conscientious objectors, we favor legislation to provide 
them sub.staiitial and adeipiate benefits in the form of edination, medical 
care and loans; and full tare for the families of those who did not return. 
We demand immediate stej)s to end the vicious discrimination and out¬ 
right fraud now being practiced against Negro, Nisei, Sjianish- or Mexi¬ 
can-.Vmerican veterans by prejudiced local em|)loyees of the Veterans 
Administration, jiarticularly in the South an<l S<nithwest. 

Rxpaml the Xalion's /lousitif^ luicilitifs. Private enterprise has failt'd 
dismally to meet the challenge of housing the .American ))eoj)le. Its 
boast that the lifting of controls on new construction would stimulate 
large-scale building has proved hollow, d'he lower income groujis most 
desix.*rately in need of housing, the young jMjojile particularly our 
veterans — and the inhabitants of our evergrowing slums, are not in a 



jMisition to buy or rent the facilities that private contractors are willing 
or able to erect. 

'I'hc ^'aft-Kllender-Wagner Bill should be passed — but only as the 
merest fraction of a beginning, precisely because its major reliance is on 
the private construction industry. 

d'lie Socialist l*arty pro[)oses the creation of a Home Loan Bank to 
tinaiK e the pure base of homes, a Public Supply and Fabricating Corpora¬ 
tion to set up factory' units needed to produce materials and to develop 
large scale jirefabricated housing; the e.xpansion of public housing ac¬ 
tivities in the lield of low-income multiple dwellings; the expansion of 
[lublidy built, co-operative tenant-operated housing; the integration of 
national and local housing jilans, including revision of municipal building 
codes; the developme nt of a goviTnment program of bona tide collective 
bargaining with the building and construction unions, providing for a 
guarantc'C'd annual wage- to remove one of the worst evils of the building 
industry and for the clevelojnnent of apprentice-training programs. 

Wc' favor the' exte-nsion and strengthening of rent control for the 
duration of the housing emergency. The j)eople of America must call 
to account those legislators who are destroying rent controls, permitting 
eviction of tenants by subterfuge and so contributing to disastrous in¬ 
flation in the held of housing. 

Protect the Motion s Tillc to Atomic Knerfiy Pending!, Internationalizolion. 
'I hc* I'nitc'd States has made a good beginning in reserving to the nation, 
rathcT than ceding to business, the ownership of atomic energy. But 
this prim ij)le is already lu-ing undermined by c-ost -plus eontrac ts, granted 
to jJiivate corp-orations ti) exploit this new storehouse of power for profit 
as coal, oil and other resourees have been in the past. Nuclear fission 
was not the jirocliic t of ))rivate enterprise. It was financed by the na¬ 
tion and was achieved by co-operative .scientific effort operating in com- 
plc'te ciisregaicl ol the prolit motive. As the |K‘ace-time uses of atomic 
enc'igy begin to emerge’, it becomes increasingly important that the con- 
.structive apjdications of atomic j>ower be utili/ed only through non¬ 
profit publii c oijiorations, 

Strene^then Chit omi Politiiol Lihertics. ('ivil and jiolitieal liberties 
arc' in serious dangc’r today. 'I he Socialist Party' calls for grc'atcr vigilance 
and spi'( ilu all\ di'inands- 

a. Repeal ol the Talt Hartley .\et which undermines the right to 
stiike, the' right to organi/c*. the right to sign contracts guaranteeing 
union security' and furthering the economic interests of organized work- 
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ers; and which i^ermits the power of the state to be list'd in helialf of em¬ 
ployers and against workers with just grievances, d'he Socialist Party 
pledges its full support to organized labor in its eifort to repeal the 'laft- 
Hartley Act and similar state laws. 

b. Elimination of the Committee on Cn-American Activities which 
has pursued the dishonest tradition of the Dies ('ommittce. I'he C'om- 
mittee has abused the legitimate democratic function of ( ongress to 
investigate and collect data on matters of national impoiiaiui*. 

c. Defeat of any legislation that would force tlu' Communist Party 
further underground and that would ap|K‘ar to give moral justilication 
to its conspiratorial policies. The right to free e\pre.s.sion of political 
views must not be impaired. But the existing laws against ovmt 
should be vigorously enforced. 

d. Elimination of poll taxes and opening of the ballot to liti/ens re 
gardless of income. 

e. Full amnesty and restoration of civil rights for war objectors, sev¬ 
eral hundred of whom are still in prison and thousands of whom have lost 
citizenship. 

Establish Racial Equality. Democracy cannot toleratt* two ciassi's of 
citizenship. Complete political economic ami social i‘(|uality, regardless 
of race, religion or national origin must be established. 

a. Segregation must be abolished in the arnu‘d forct's, in all public in 
stitutions and in housing. 

b. Legislation for a Fair Employimail Practice's ('ommittee, long 
overdue, should be pas.sed. 

c. Anti-lynching legislation must be enacted to wipe out the worst 
blot on the American sci*ne. 

d. Naturalization rights should b<* granted to Japanese immigrants 
who have demonstrated their l<»yalty, and indemniluation should be 
given to japane.se immigrants and their Amerie an descemlants who suf¬ 
fered pro])erty losst's because of government policy during World War 11. 

e. All forms of discriminating barriers against immigration on grounds 
of race, color or national origin must be abolished. 

f. Guarantee the right to vote to many citizens now robbed of suffrage. 
The 14th Amendment of the ('on.stitution, dej>riving states of represejita 
tion in Congress in proportion to the number of t ilizens dej)rived of the 
right to vote by virtue of race, color, or previous icmdition of se rvitude, 
should be promptly enforced. 

Safeguard American Agriculhtre. The Socialist Party opposc.s the 
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al)sentcc ownership of farms and its attendant tenancy in America. We 
reaflirm our position that occupancy and use should be the only rightful 
title to farmland. Where conditions favor family farming, the security 
of such farmers should be strengthened through co-operative credit pur¬ 
chasing and marketing, aided by government financing. WTiere modern 
techni^iues and sjxjcialization require large-scale farm enterprises, we 
call for social ownership and co-operative operation to replace the corpo¬ 
ration farm which threatens both the security and freedom of farm 
workers. 

We disapjjrove of the New Deal idea of agricultural scarcity, aimed at 
keeping j)rices uj) by limiting production. Our domestic needs and those 
of the world ri“((uir(‘ an agricultural program based on maximum pro¬ 
duction. 

We urge the (ontinuation and expansion of the present conservation 
program to check destriu tion by floods, erosion of topsoil and depletion 
of farm fertility. Our obligation to our grandchildren demands a greater 
com ern with the lu-ritage we leave in prodiu tive farmland. 

'fhe propiT distribution and marketing of food and fiber does not 
re(iuire gamliling. Our present Board of dVade ])ricing of farm produce, 
with its poker game practices of buying on futures, must be en»led. 

Establish a Progressive Tax System, 'fhe Tax Law of 194(S is legislation 
for the direct and immediate benefit of the wealthiest grouj) in the country. 
'I'heir taxes have been drastically lowered without any real assurance 
that corresjxHiding economic lienefits in the form of additional er^uity 
cajiital for new producthin will result. The tax reduction for those in 
the lower income brackets is iK'tty, and will disappear altogether after 
November if a Democratic or Republican Tongress is elected. 

We propose: 

a. Raising the present exemption levels to eiiual the amounts neces¬ 
sary to sustain minimum standards of living. 

1). Restoring the earnc<l Income Oedit in such form that it grants a 
lax benefit iwith an apjiropriate maximum) to income from wagi's and 
salary in c»)ntrast to income from investment. 

c. 'fightening of the pnivisions of the f’state 'fax section of the In¬ 
ternal Revemu* C'ode by increasing the rates, lowering the e.xemption 
and plugging the loop holes by which inherited wealth can be passed on 
for two and sometimes more generations, by means of trusts, without 
paying succe.ssion taxes. ( \»rriNp<)n<ling cliangcs must l)c made in the 
Clift 'fax sc'ction 
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d. Modification of the Internal Revenue Code’s favored treatment 
of speculative and gambling profits, and encouragement of new equity 
capital for production by revision of the treatment of Capital Assets. 

e. Financing of extraordinary government expenses through a capital 
levy, especially on the increase in private capital since 1039, so that those 
who benefited directly from World War II will bear the bin den of the 
nation’s war deficit. 

f. We condemn the fraudulent joint-return provision of the new tax 
law as a device which enables the wealthy to minimize their share of the 
tax burden. 

Financing the Socialist Program. The .\nierican people will be told 
that it is impossible to finance this program for economic security. The 
cost of World War II to the American people was some 350 billion dollars. 
It is fantastic to assert that we cannot afford to devote a fraction of that 
sum to the peace and happiness of the nation. On the basis of the j)rogram 
submitted to Congress by the Armed Forces, it is apparent that our 
military budget alone in 1952 will e(|ual the present total national budget. 
The path to plenty lies in exf^inding our production and in reallocating 
our budget in the service of life and peac e. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Victory by the U.S. and its allies in two world wars has not established 
justice or peace. A third world war fought with atom bombs and bacteria 
will complete the ruin of mankind. 

'I'he major, but by no means the only threat of war, lies in the aggres¬ 
sion of the Soviet empire and the international communist movement. 
That aggression has been invited and encouraged by the blunders of 
American jxjlicy from the Cairo and 'Teheran through the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences. Disregard for those j)rinciples of [)eace which the 
Socialist Party has steadily urged since the campaign of 1944 has con¬ 
tributed diret tly to the present crisis. 'The problem of [leaie cannot be 
solved by any attainable superiority of American military might, 'i'he 
bi-partisan effort in Washington to achieve such superiority and the 
hysteria whic h accomi)anies it make war more likely, and threaten our 
internal democracy with a dangerous American militarism. 

The road to peac e lies neither through the policy of appeasement laid 
down at Yalta and now supported by Henry Wallace, nor through the 
confused military commitments of the 'Truman doc trine. Neither of 
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these contradictory policies can defeat international communism or the 
conditions that breed it. 

A far better approach is the European Economic Recovery Program, 
ft is a significant recognition that co-operative economic action must be 
lakcji if the luiropean continent is not to pass into chaos and so into 
(ornmunist hands. But the helpful economic co-operation necessary to 
peace cannot be confined to Western Europe. In Europe itself vigilance 
is nece ssary lest the Recovery Program be subverted into an attempt to 
rc-establis)i capitalist reaction or fascism, or to promote an American 
economic imperialism. 

In addition to the proper conduct of the ERP a policy looking to the 
winning of lasting ])eacc must include the following proposals: 

Conscription. 'Phe representatives of the United States should im¬ 
mediately pro|>ose to the United iVations that peacetime conscription be 
outlawed by all nations. We arc oi)posed to all forms of peacetime con- 
siriplion in the U.S. (ronscri[>tion contributed greatly to the growth of 
totalitarianism in I']urf)pe and has been sharply criticized as unnecessary 
even from the military .stand[)oint. 

Distirmnmcnt. 'Phe United States should propose the rigid limitation 
and international control of all armaments, to be followed by universal 
not unilateral - di.sarmamcnt; all .such measures to be accompanied 
by the unlimited right of inspection through an authorized agency of the 
United Nations. 'Phe principle of unlimited international inspection 
must be retognized as a fundamental safeguard of world security. 

World (iovcrumcnl. 'I’he achievement of true democratic federal world 
government is tlu* ultimate structure of peace. 'I'he U. N. as we have 
repeatedly i)ointe(l out is not by its nature such a government. Yet in 
the critical years before us it may serve a great interim usefulness if 
its I oust rill tive agencies are strengthened and if it is given {)ower to deal 
with aggression by abolition of the veto in the Security C'ouncil. To the 
rai)id achievement of these ends the Socialist Party [)ledges itself. 

.\iomu ( onirol. Phe Uniteil States should renew its efforts for United 
.Nations adoption of the Majority Plan, based on the Baruch proposals; 
a i.impaign of mu easing world ediuation on the contents of the plan 
should Ih' launched immediately; and meanwhile production of atomic 
bombs sliould be halted. 

Miilcndls. Ml peoples of the world must be a.ssurcd access to 
tlu' raw inateriaK now controlled by international. {)rivate, and state 
monopolie'' lor this, the area of operation of the world Food and 
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Agriculture Organization, in co-operation with the International 'rrade 
Organization where necessary, must be extended. At the same time, 
world planning is necessary to allocate materials in short suppl>' on the 
basis of need. World production must he planned to me(‘( the needs of 
world, not national, markets. 

International Waterdoays. The United States should offer tvi \om in 
the internationalization and demilitarization of the strategic waterways 
of the world, e.g. Panama, Suez, the Danube, the Dardanelles. Oibrallar, 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Arctic, etc., as part of the giMieral program 
of world disarmament. 

Police Force. The organization of world peace re(]uires the existence 
of an international police or security force. Along with the principle of 
unlimited international inspection, an international j)olice h)rce is in¬ 
dispensable for the solution of such problems as Talestiiu*. Kashmir, 
and other crises which may arise. 

Colonialism. T'hc United States should urge imnu-diate action to 
begin the permanent liquidation of all colonialism--wliether resting 
on military might, economic domination or ])olitical infiltration. 'Die 
United Nations should establish commissions to supi>rvist* an earl\' 
transition to self-government. 

Trade Barriers. 'Hie United States should suj^iort all efforts to estab¬ 
lish customs unions as a first step in the direction of a world-widi* out 
lawry of trade barriers. 

Refugees. The United States, whose greatness has been built In- the 
creativity of generations of immigrants fr(»m all }>arts of tlie world, must 
open its doors to those displaced persons who havi- no home. .\t the 
very least, 4(K),0(X) such persons can be admitted under unuM'd immi¬ 
gration quotas from the war years, hull .siqiport for the International 
Refugee Organizati<m is essential as long as the present emergency 
exists, but the goal must be the free and unre'-itricted movement of 
peoples, according to their own choice, throughout the world. 

Palestine. The jiresent disastrous situation has ))e(‘n [precipitated 
by the monstrous Nazi terror, conflicting [promises to Ji-ws and Arabs, 
and repeated betrayal of a pledged word. It is now the duty of the 
United Nations, w'ith the wholehearted su[)port of the United States, 
to establish order, to guarantee to the Jewish (omniunity in I’alestim* 
full self-government, and to protect the right of immigration since it has 
not reached a saturation point. Whether the [politii al structure neces 
sary to establish these rights is oartition or a federation of cantons 
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somewhat on the Swiss model, the civil rights of minorities must be 
preserved within each district. In no event can immigration into Pales¬ 
tine he considered a comjdete and adequate answer to the problem of 
anti-Semitism. Every country must be made a dc.sirable homeland for 
those who live in it, regardless of race, creed or color. 

Ofcupied Countries. Military occupation of coiuiuered peoples is by 
nature inimical to democracy. American armies are now in occupation 
in (lermany, Japan, Korea and various island outposts. .\ny attempts 
to use such occupation for ecorn)mic advantage to American businessmen 
or for strategic military movies and counter-moves must be defeated, 
'rhe encouragement of democratic self-government and functioning 
economies controlled by the people is the responsibility of occupying 
government, and as soon as this is done it must withdraw. Plans for 
fifty-year occupations have been mentioned; they must be defeated and 
dates for withdrawal set. 

Economic Relmhilihition, The American government must increase 
its economic aid in the rehabilitation or develojmient of all countries 
accepting the principles of political freedom, irrespective of the economic 
tlircction they choose for themselves in a free c.\pression at the ballot 
l)Ox. Not only I'jiropc but .\sia, .\frica and Latin America are in need 
of L.S. assistance. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Above all, it is essential that the United Slates use its great resources 
to hasten the world on the road to democratic international organization. 
Even if any other power rejects the concept of a world sovereignty and 
continues to assert the outmoded principle of individual national sov¬ 
ereignty, the United States must continue to pre.ss toward the goal. It 
should invite all nations that agree with the program described here to 
join in a ilose and elfective organization, leaving the door open to the 
others to j>articij)ate at a later date. 

In IbliS, the .\meriian j)eople will dei itle their course. .\ spirit of 
defeatiMU now wdl roull only in defeat. .V willingness to vote lor your 
convictions and hopes can start America and the world on the roail to 
peace, to freedom and to jilenty. 
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147, 354, 359 

Middle Atlantic states, as a political sec¬ 
tion, 96; nationality groups in, 528, 529, 
535 

Middle West, 87, 406, and suffrage, 56; 
anfl (Jreenbaclc Party, 444; and La 
Follette, 445; and isolationism, 533; 
anti-Semiti.sin in, 559 
Miller, John C., 213n 
Miller, John F., quoted, 516 
Milligan, Maurice M., 268, 365n, 384n 
Minor parties. See Parties, political, 
minor. 

Minor V. flappersett, 78n 
Mitchell, John Purroy, 261 
Mitty, John J., 562n 
Moak, Lennox L. and Helen R., 637n 
Moley, Raymond, 336n, 587n; quoted, 
312, 334n 

Monnx*, James, 395 
Mooney, William, 529 
Moore, A. Harry, 291 
McM>rc, Barrington, quoted, 418 
M<x)rc, Harry K., 84n 
Morison, Samuel E., 228n 
Mfirmon C'hurch, 551, 560 
Morris, (^ouverneur, quoted, v54 
Morrison, Charles Clayton, quoted, 
544n 

Moscow, Warren, 268; quoted, 312 
Moses, (leorge, 259 
Mosher, William E., quoted, 203, 205 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu¬ 
tors of .\merica, 497 

Motion pictures, as a device of propa¬ 
ganda, 129 1.30 

Mott, Frank Luther, 135n, 152n, 155n, 
157n; quoted, 137 
Moulton, flarold (1., 483n 
Mountain states, 95 

Mullen, -Arthur, 2.S9n; quoted, 121, 545, 
546 

Mundelein, George William Cardinal, 548 
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Munro, William B., 247n, 58vSn, 586; 

quoted, 250 -251, 257, 261, 482, 580 
Murphy, Charles F., 277, 280, 281, 2% 
Murray, William, 120 
Mussolini, Benito, 17, 551 
Myers, Gustavus, 27In, 529u 
Myrdal, Gunnar, vS36n, 541; quoted, 61. 
73,75 


Nagel, Charles, 486 

Nash, Patrick A., 267, 274, 296, 302 

Nast, Thomas, 131 

National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People, 421, 504, 537 
National Association of Assessing Otlkers. 
585 

National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture, 452 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
117, 149, 351, 431, 434, 439, 459, 478, 
483, 489 493, 4W, 501, 503, 504, 505, 
514, 517, 574, 613, 615, 6l6n 
National Association <if Wool .Maiuifac 
turers, 494 

National Catholic Welfare ('otiference, 
530, 558 

National Civil Service L«'agui-, 314n, 316, 
348, 520, 583 

National committee'^, 208 210, 638 
National Conh-rence of C}»rislian> ami 
Jews, 557, 559 

National Council for the I’revention of 
War, 583 

National Council of American Shipbuild¬ 
ers, 496 

National Council of Farm C()-«»peratives, 
446, 451, 452 

National Council of Jewish Wom<*n, 559 
National Economy League, 583 
National Education Association, 471,5.S3, 
565, 566, 570, 571, 573, 574, 577, 578 
National Electric Light Ass(;ciation, 149, 
497 

National Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
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1 operative Union of America. See Farm¬ 
ers’ Union. 

National federation of Business and Pro¬ 
fessional Woinen’s ('lubs, 5W 
National Foumlation for Infantile Paraly¬ 
sis, 588 

National Grange Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry. Str Grange. 

National Highway Users Confeo'iiee, 4.S9 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
490, 643 

{National Industrial Council, 4‘>() 
{National Industrial Recovery .\et, 143, 
467, 495 

National I.,id)or and Reform Party, 462 
National I-iibor Union, 462 
National Lawyers Guild, 57.1 
National Munieipal League, 299, 368, 
,388n, .583 

Nati<»nal Negro C'ongres", 421 
National Non Partisan Polilieal Cam¬ 
paign Committee, 474 
.National Opinion Research Center, 167, 
168; polls (pioted, 1.55n, 184, 187, 190, 
192, 193 

National Republican Parly, 228, 2-12, .196 
-National Resources C«)mmilt(“e, 483n 
National Silver Party, 411 
National 'Pemperanct' Council, 587 
National Cnion Parly, .198 
■National United Italian ,\ss(n lations, 531 
.National Woman SulTrage .\ssoeialioii, 
588 

.National Woman's Party, 1.1, 588 589 
.Nationality, as a basi-, for parly, 11; 

groups and jxilities, 522 .542 
.Native .American Parly, 524, 545 
.Nativism, .196, 521 526 
Near v. AfinnrsoUi, 152n 
I Negro, and Republican Party, 1 1, 75 77, 

I .5.35 536; suffrage, 50 77, press, 151; 
rights, 188 189; long re^iflenre rerjuire 
ments and, 368; group la< tio, 418. and 
American Legion, 512, sizt; of group in 
the U.S., 523; in [xjUlics, 535 541; in 
j>rofessional s»)cieties, 573 
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\efx)tism, .S31n, 329 
XcubcTKCT, Kifhanl qutjlcd, 3-13 
Xcuman, Sij'niund, 249n 
New Deal, 21, 105, 133, 144, 234, 258,401, 
406, 422, 504, 593 

New KiiKland, 51,84, 86, 87, 95. 101, 104, 
214, 270, 398, 441, 445, 528 
New JersL-y {’ouncil of ('hurche-^, 550n 
New York Citizens Union, quoted, 584 
New York r)airynien’s Leaj^ue, 451 
New York Soc iety for the Suppression of 
Vice, 588 

New York 'I'imes, quoted, 37; maps from, 
38, 40 

Ncii'hcrry v. L'nitcd States, 70 
Nevvsj)aj)ers. See I’ress. 

Newton, U. D., <|Uoted, 555 
Nineteenth Amendment, 77, 588 
Nix«»n, Kaymo/jd Ik, 140n; quoted, 141 
A'I xon V. ( ondon, 69 | 

Nixon V. Herndon, 69 
Noll, John I-'., 552n 

Nomination'', 212 244; by caucus, 213- 
215; by mass meetinj's, 215 216; by 
conventions, 216 218, by direct primar¬ 
ies, 218 226, indei)endent, 226 227; by 
national conventions, 227 244 
Non-votinj', 40, 52, 114 
Nonpartisan Uea^ue, 16,444,445,533,639 
Norris, (leor/'e W., 222, 457, (juoted, 43, 
322 

Norris Ua Uiuardia Act, 468, 491 
North, the, as a political section, 89, 97 
Northrup, llerbi'rt R., cjuoted, 465n 
Northrup, W. Ik and J. Ik, 279|,, 333n, 
3.l6n. (jimted, 343 344 
Norton, Howard M.. 329 

O’Mric'ii, James, 278 

O't'onnell Machine, of Albany, 224, 268. 

276, 278, 283, 285, 2‘8). 333. 4‘8> 
O’Daniel. \V. Lee. 75. ll‘>. 123 124 
CldeKiird, Peter, 505n. 557n, 582n, 616n; 

(luoted. 131, 1,13 
Odell. Henjamin, 270 
Odum, Howard \V.. 84n 


O’Dwycr, William, 390, 527, 560 
Office of Public Opinion Research, 167 
Olds, Edward B., and David W. Salmon, 
540n 

O’Mahoncy, Joseph C., quoted, 483 
O’Neal, Edward A., 262, 450 
Oneal, James, 417n 
O’Neil, James F., 512n 
O’Neil, Thomas P., quoted, 273, 300 
Opinion, defined, 112; measurement of 
intensity of, 163; effects of events upon, 
196. See also Public opinion, Public 
opinion [xjUs. 

Order of Harugari, 532 
Order of the Star Spangled Banner, 525, 
545 

Organization, as a device of propaganda, 
132 133 

Orth, Samuel P., quoted, 267 
Ostrogorski, M., 13n, 213n, 215n; riuoted, 
228n, 239, 633n 

Overacker, Louise, 122n, 128n, 224n, 231n, 
.350n, 351n, 547n; quoti'd, 213n, 223n, 
232, 346, 349, 352, 354, 356, 357, 358, 
475 

Oxnam, (1. Bromley, quoted, 555 

Pacific states, as a political section, 96; 

and La Follette, 445 
Palmer, Mitchell, 416 
I'almer, Paul 112n 
Park, Robert E., 151n 
Parker. John H.. 622 
Parrington, Vernon L., 544n 
Parry, David M . 491 

Parties, jxditical, effect of United States 
Constitution upon, 4, 9, 29 30, 102; the 
humati-nature tlu'ory of, 6 8; the 
“orthoelox” theory of their differences, 
8 9. interest as a basis for, 9 13; and 
nationality, 11, 408, 522 542; and spe¬ 
cial interests, 12; tradition as a basis 
for, 13, 15; rise of, 13; institutionaliza¬ 
tion of, 13 15; tendency to outlive 
issues, 14; principle as a basis for, 15; 
defined, functionally, 15; in terms of 
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votes cast by, 16; one-party systems of, 
17-18; multiple-party systems of, 18 - 
19; two-party systems of, 19-23; tend¬ 
ency of, to approach likeness, 20; and 
public opinion, 158-178; as nationaliz¬ 
ing agencies, 25; American, 22, 24, 29 
49; functions of, in rei)rcsentative gov¬ 
ernment, 23 28; effects of fetleralism 
upon, 29 30; effects of suffrage ujK)n, 
50 82; sectional position of, 87 102. 
stability of, 92; and urban conditions, 
105-108; and propaganda, 111-134, 
341; use of canvassers by, 165-166; use 
of public opinion {xills by, 177; internal 
interests of, as shown by polls, 181 -183; 
management of, distrusted by voters, 
185; organization and structure of, 199 - 
211; national committees of, 201, 208- 
210; membership in, 221 -222; plat¬ 
forms of, 223 224, 235-238, appendix; 
leadershiji in, 247 266; compared with 
non-party groups, 248; and patronage, 

308 323-.' financing of, 310-311, 339 
361; minor, 371,390, 405, 406, 409 425, 
437; history and evolution of, 393-401; 
tides or cycles in, 402 408; and veter¬ 
ans’ preference, 515 517; and pressure 
politics, 430, 435 439, 631 644; effects 
of race and nationality groups upon, 
523 527; and reff)rm groups, 581. .SVr 
also parties by name, e.g., Democratic 
Party. 

Pasture, John D., 528 

Patronage, 307 338; and county chair¬ 
man, 205; functions of national chair¬ 
man, 20*2; in political machines, 289 
291,306-307; defined, 308; as a .system, 

309 310; and jiarty finance, 310-311, 
339 340; and public policy, 312 -313; 
its nationalizing effects, 313; evils of, 
314-315; in legislative bodies, 328 329; 
in courts and law enforcement, 331 337, 
575; in election machinery, 371; and 
veterans’ [preference, 517 

Patterson, C. P., quoted, 224 

Patterson, Joseph M., 142n 


Paul. Alice, 588 

Paullin, Charles ()., 55, 84n, ‘8), 365n, 
395n, 398n; quoted, 372 
Paxton, Annabel, 49n 
Pearce, Charles A., 49.>n, 490n 
Peel, Roy 233n, 238n, 546; ([uoted, 526 
Pendergast, Jaine<, 2(>7, 384 
Pendergast, Michael, 267 
Pendergast, Thomas J., .15, 267, 268, 273, 
279, 282, 285, 288, 290, 291, 293. 296, 
297, 314, 324, 369, 466 
Pendleton Act, 315 

I»enrose, Boies, 46, 267, 269, 270, 275, 276, 
277-278, 279, 280, 281, 293, 296, 325n, 
339, 39^) 

Pe|)per, Claude, 75 

Pe|>|H‘r, (leorge Wharton, 356; quoted, 521 
Perkins, Cleorge, 348 
Peron, Juan 1)., 3 
Perry, John II., 148 

Peterson, Florence, 463n, 46ln; ([Uoted, 
462, 466, 467n, 478n 
Pctrillo, James C., 477 
Pew, Jose[»h, 273, 281 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re 
search, .586; quoted, 317 
Philadelphia Republican machim*, 26, 272, 
273, 284, 285, 296, .KK), 6.15 
Phillips, A. 117n 
Phi|)|)s, Lawrence C., .146 
Pierce, Bessie L., .SO.Sn, 517n 
Pierce, Franklin, 525, .5.10 
Pigors, Paul, 249n; ([noted, 2!8 
Planned I’arenthood Federaliorj, 438, .588 
Platt, Th(jmas Collier, 46, 269, 274, 275, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 2‘X), 291, 292, 293, 
296, 3W 
Poles, 523, 528 

Polish-American Congress, 421 
Political .Action ('ommittee, 17, 117, 128. 
.341, .351, 421, 461, 473 , 476, 478 , 608, 
61.3, 615. Srfi also ('ongress of Indus 
trial Organizations. 

P(,litical clubs, 1.32, 341, 526 

Political [)arties. See Parties, [K)litical. 

Politics, American, 4; effects of the Con 
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stitution ui)on, 29-49, 306, 404, 637,1 
640 642; as a fundamental interest, 
116 117; and the press, 135 137; cus¬ 
toms and usages of, 263-265; tides or 
cycles in, 402 403; and property, 482 
483; and nationality groups, 522 542; 
religi«)us interests in, 543 563 
Politics, aiul (f)nstitutional forms, 3, 29 j 
Politics, and representative government, 5 
I*olk, James K., 241, 424 
Poll tax, 62 64 

P.ill.K k, James K., 346n, 381 n 
Poore, Hen Perley, quoted, 619 
Pope, (ieneroso, 531 

l’o|)ulist Party, 14, 68, 85, 3W, 407, 437, 
444 

“l*ork barrel” legislatiotj, 330 
I’orter, ('harles (),, quote<l, 332 ' 

Porter, Kirk H., 51 n, 58n, 65n, 76n, 78n, 
235n, 414ii, 443n, 444n; quoted, 59, 60, 
79 

Portland ('ement Association, 496 
Powderly, 'rereiice 462ii 
Powell, Adam ('., Jr., <|Uote«|, 537, 538 
Powell, 'I'alcolt, 515n; (piott'd, 507 
Pn'cinct committee, 201 204, 342 343, 
346 

Prentis, If. W., Jr,, (juoted, 503 
Preparedness, attitinles toward, 19> 193 i 
Pn-sid«-n(y. the I'nite*! States, and |H>li- 
tics. 31. 34 .16, 87, itW. 637 640; public 
attitmles toward the, 193, and bosses, 
268, 272; and party policy, 4.16. 615, 
638, and labor,472; and |)ressuregnuips, 
616, 621 

Press, the .\merican, and |>olitics, 1,15 
137; ecorjomic inten-sts of. 137 142, j 
s|HHial interests of, 142 143; the coun¬ 
try, 147 l.sO, s|H'cial purpo.se, 1.50 151; 
foreign language. 151 152; freedi>m of. 
ainl |K>lifics, 152 157; and rejuirting of 
pressure |>olitics. 4.10 431; and labor. 
477 478 

Pressure grow()s, 4, 5, 16 17. 177: propa- 
garnla device's use<l by, 127, 129. 148 
149. 151; lea<lershi[) in, 247 266; con-| 


trol of, by bosses, 287; financing of, 339, 
4.13; and cycles of p<^litics, 405; and de¬ 
velopment of issues, 409, 431, 608-609, 
626; number of, in U.S., 429 -430; and 
repcjrting of their activities, 430-431; 
causes of their rise, number, and 
strength, 431 433; characteristics of, 
433 4.15; and jjarty discipline, 435-4.19, 
639 640; farm, 440 460; labor, 461 481; 
business, 482 506; veteran and patri¬ 
otic, .507 521; race and nationality, 
522 .542; religious, .54.1-.56.1; profes¬ 
sional anfl occupational, 564 578; re¬ 
form, 579 .590; and bureaucracy, 595 - 
.597; methods used by, 606 62.1; regula¬ 
tion of, 624-6.10; and democracy, 631 
644. See also Lobby, and pressure 
grou|)s by name, e.g., American Le¬ 
gion. 

Primary election, defined, 21.1n; origin of, 
218; characteristics and types of, 219 
223; presidential, 2.10 233; labor unions 
and, 474; |)re.s.sure group participation 
in, 613 614, 6.19 
Pringle, Henry F., 40<)n 
Proclamation of 176.1, 441 
Proctor, William ('oo|)er, 356 
Professional ass<x’iations, 564 578; of pub¬ 
lic employee's, 585 

Pn>gres.sive Party (1912). 229. 261, .199 
4(X), 411 

Progressive Party (1924). 85. 410. 411. 
445. 462, 463. 5.13. .SVc also Lal'ollette. 
Robert M. 

I’rogressive Party (1948). 185. 410, 411, 
613, .SVc also Wallace, Henry .\. 
Prohibition Party, 13, 410, 411, 587 
Prohibitum .sentiment, 189 P8) 
Propaganda, and parties, 25, 111 1.14,178, 
.141; detincel, 113; measurement of, 176 
178; <>f ('onimunist Party, 421 423; of 
labor unions, 476 479; of National .\s- 
s«^ciation Manufacturers, 492 49.1; 
<^f bun'aucrac>-, 60.1 605; use of, by 
groups, 613. 626 

ProjH'rty, as a basis fi)r party, 10; as a 
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requirement for suffrage, 52, 53-54, 
367; and the VV^hig Party, 396; and po¬ 
litical power, 482-483; Catholic posi¬ 
tion on, 553-554 

Proportional representation, 18, 387-390 

Protestant faiths, 12, 191, 275, 544, 545, 
547, 549, 551, 552, 553, 554, 555, 556- 
557, 560 

Protestants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State, 
562 

Public Administration Clearing House, 
585 

Public opinion, parties, propagamla, and, 
24 -25, 111-134; defined, 112; elections 
as measurements of, 158 165; and 
events, 196; leadershijj and, 250 251 

Public opinion polls, 166-196; early, 166 - 
167; sampling principle of, 168; area, 
169; types of questions used by, 169 
170; accuracy of, 170 174; “band- 
wag()n” theory of, 174n; |)ossible errors 
in, 174-176; effects u{)on legislative 
bo<lics, 176-177; what they show, 181- 
196 

Public speaking, as a device of propa¬ 
ganda, 115, 117, 118-122; and ra<lio, 
122 127 

Publicity, various devices of. list'd in cam¬ 
paigns, 127 129; newspafK-r, and jxili- 
tics, 135 157 

Pulitzer, Joseph, 156 

Quebec Act, 544 

Race and nationality in jiolitirs, 126, 151 - 
152, 522-542 

Radio, in political canijiaigns, 121 126; 
comjxjtition with newspajM.'rs. 140; sta¬ 
tion ownershij) by newspapers, 141 142; 
and Communist sjK-akers, 188 

Rae, Saul F., 103n, 167n, I74n, 176n, 177n 

Railway Labor Act, 467 

Rallies, as a device of jiropaganda, 121- 
122 

Rams|x;ck Act, 315 


Randolph, John, 409 
Ransdcll, Joseph E., 457 
Raskob, John J., 146, 348 
Rayburn, Sam, 242 
Rayfiel, Leo F., 575 

Reciprocal Tratle Agreements Act, 187, 
401, 448, 456, 493, 495 
Reckless, Walter C., quoteil, 274 
Record, Georgt', 4(X) 

Redclig, William M., 267n, 273n, 286n; 

quoted, 324 -325 
Rc'ecc, Carroll, 208 
Reed, Stanley F., 70 
Reed, Thomas H., quoted, 507 
Referenda, as a means of measuring o|>in 
ion, 160, 161, 162 

Reformers, compared with politicians, 
256 257; opposition to bosses, 294 295; 
opjKisition to assessment of officehold 
ers, 348; and election laws, 370; and 
scandals of the Grant Administration, 
411; ami reform groups, 579 590 
Regicr, C. (^, 330n 

Registration for voting, as it affects elec 
tion returns, 162 163; early history of, 
367; resilience as a requirement for, 
368; < om|)ulsory, 368; permani'iit, 368 
369; iK'riodic, 369 370, absentee, 370, 
ailministralive problems in, 370 371 
Religion, as a basis for parly, 10 13; as a 
test for suffrage, 51; ami .-Xmerican |)oli 
tics, 543 -.563 

Religious attitudes, 190 191 
Remington, Frederick, 156 
Reno, Milo, 448 
Repplier, Agnes, 113 

Representation, as a measurement of 
o|)inion, 164 165; j>rop«jrtional, 18, .?H7 
390; and pressure j»Iitics, 625 627. 
See also Gerrymamlering. 

Republican Party fJefferson’s), .194 .195 
Republican Party, 9, 11, 14, 20, 21.39, 44, 
48, .190; formation of, 13, 397 398, 401, 
406; insurgents in, 43 45; and Negro 
suffrage, 11, 58-60, 73 74; “lily white” 
movement in, 75 77, 536, .547; sec- 
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tional position of, 87-88, 90-91, 94-97; 
strength in rural areas, 106-107, 161; 
expenditures for radio time, 122n; 
printed propaganda of, 128, 129, use of 
motion pictures, 129; manual workers 
in, 182, its convention formula, 228- 
230; contributors to, 349; and National 
Association of Manufacturers, 351; ex- 
jjemlitures by, 353 354, 360; and Tea¬ 
pot I><jme, 357; in Progressive PeriorJ, 
399 4(X); anti election of 1948, 404,442 
443; some grou{)S allied with, 437 438, 
485; and homestead law, 441; and labor, 
480; and business, 485; association 
with the (Irand Army of the Republic, 
509; support t)f, by German-Americans 
and Scandinavians, 524, 532 533, by 
first-generation Italians, 531, by Ne¬ 
groes, 535 -536; future of, 633 634 
Residence requirements for voting, 55, 57, 
368 

Kes|)onsibility, party, 47 49, 221, 223, 
303, 637 639 

Rice, Stuart A., 441 n, 463n 
Kii e V. Elmore, 71 n 
Richardson, J. I)., 310n 
Richardson, L. H., <|uoted, 379n 
Riegel, (). W., 155; <iuoted, 154 
Ri(»rtlan, William L., 259n; tjuoted, 254, 
262, 277, 308 

Roberts, Owen J., 71; (luoted, 570 
Robey, Ralph W., 505 
Robinson, ('laude K., lt)6, 405n 
Robinson, ICdgar R., 84n, 223n, 394n 
RobinsiUi, Joseph I’., 242 
Robinson Patman Att, 4SS 
Rocky M«)untain States, a.s a political 
section, 90; Ntmpartisan League in, 
444; an.l La I-ollette, 445 
Rogers, Hugo K., 333 
Roman ('atholic ('hun h, 11, 191, 242,274, 
423 , 438 , 530 , 532 , 542 , 544, .545 540, 
.549, 5.50. 551, 552. 553, 554, 555, 557 
.5.59. .500. .562, 574. 587 
R»H).sevelt, Kleanor, 536 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.. .10, 32. .15; 45. 47. 


77, 89, 92, 99, 104, 105, 106, 115, 119, 

120, 122, 124, 144, 153, 196, 209, 210, 
217, 236, 240, 241, 242, 249, 250, 253, 
256, 258, 260, 268, 293, 311, 313, 315, 
322, 348, 401, 406, 421, 422, 450, 465, 
514, 536, 555, 556, 601, 638; quoted, 
560, 572 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 13, 32, 87n, 119, 

121, 130, 229, 236, 252, 255, 258, 260, 
261, 265, 270, 272, 292, 348, 400, 412, 
425, 485, 536, 579, 580; quoted, 76, 373 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Jr., 511 
Root, Elihu, 269, 431 
Roixt, Elmo, 103, 167, 168, 173 
Roraback, J. II., 272, 296 
Rosenwald, Lessing J., .559 
Rosten, Leo C., 153n; quoted, 138n 
Roucek, Joseph S., 441n, 445n, 527n, 563n, 
See also Brown, Francis J., and Joseph 
S. Roucek. 

Rovere, Richard IL, 2.59n, .541; quoted, 
.542 

Ruef, Abraham, 271, 278, 279 
Rugg, Harold, 505, 517 
Rural Electrification Administration, 442 
Russell, Charles E., 444n; quoted, 590 
Russell, John C'., fjuoted, 534 
Rutherford, M. Louise, .568n, 578n; 
quotcii, 573 

Ryan, John A., and M, X. Millar, quoted, 
549, 5.50 

Sackett, William E., 619n 
Sait, Edward M., 78n, 199n, 424, 444n; 
<luoted, 20, 56 

Salter, j. 1'., 257n, 261 n, 283n, 3l6n 
Sapp, Carl R., 6tX)n 
Save the ('hihireii Fi-deration, 588 
.Sayre, Wallace S., 524n; quoted, 5.50, 532 
.Scandinavians, 524, 533 
Scanhm, Arthur, 549n 
Scatuorchio, Michael, 271 
Schattschneider, FL Iv, 495n, 612n, 620n, 
630n. qut)ted, 436, 438, 629, 631, 637, 
639, M4 

Schenck. W, 333 
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Schlesinger, Arthur M., quoted, 402 Silver, Gray, 4S8, 619 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., 39Sn Sinclair, Harry K, 357 

Schmidt, M. J., quoted, 578 Sinclair, Upton, 139, 518 

Schmidt, Richard, quoted, 248, 249n Skidmore, Thomas, 441 
Schurz, Carl, 527, 532 Skott, Hans K., 179n 

Science, attitudes toward, 192 Slaughter, Roger C., 268. 384 

Scotch-Irish, 396 Slavic groups, 415 

Scott, Elizabeth McK., 600; quoted, 598 Small, Lcn, 337 
■599 Smith, A. Merriam, 153n 

Scottoriggio, Joseph, 384 Smith, Adam, 49o 

Scovillc, John, and Noel Sargent, 489n; Smith, Alfred K., 36, 88, 89,92, 107, 125, 
quoted, 431, 490 146, 238, 240, 242, 260, 2(»9, 348.’ 525’, 
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